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I. 
THE  REFORMERS  AND  THEIR  OPPONENTS .♦ 

In  all  epochs  of  transition  and  reform,  we  must  expect  to  meet 
with  much  that  is  inconsistent.  During  violent  reactions  from  past 
errors,  men  find  it  difi&cult  to  keep  from  excess,  and  moderation 
seldom  comes  till  the  victory  is  achieved. 

There  is  usually  a  mixture  of  folly  and  evil  in  most  movements, 
however  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  which  makes  what  is  good  too 
often  an  offence  to  feeble  minds,  "  who  want  human  actions  and 
characters  to  be  riddled  through  the  sieve  of  their  own  ideas 
before  they  can  accord  their  admiration  or  sj-mpathy."  Yet  God's 
heroes  are  not  as  man's  heroes;  nor  would  they  satisfy  the 
modem  demand  for  ideal  men,  whose  dogmas  are  to  bo  exact  in 
every  iota,  whose  feelings  are  to  be  refined  to  maudlin  efieminacy, 
and  whose  actions  arc  always  to  be  irreproachably  graceful.  Not 
moulded  on  such  a  conventional  t^-pe  were  stormy  Luther  and 
rude  John  Bunyan — men  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of  this  world's 
errors,  like  rough  boulders  cast  into  the  bed  of  the  foaming  stream, 
not  hewn  by  mortal  hands,  but  torn  in  convulsive  throes  from 
their  foundations  in  the  mountains. 

It  may  be  very  satisfactory  for  the  amiable  amongst  us  to 
suppose  that  the  characters  of  Christian  men  are  always  to  bo 
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umversally  estocmed,  but  "the  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world 
forward,  happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect  men/'  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  past  may  cure  us  of  Pelagian 
heresy. 

To  understand  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  in  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Thomas  Jklore, 
or  Cranmer,  we  must  endeavour  to  fonn  a  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
fusion and  tumult  of  the  times  in  wliieh  they  hved.  I^'t  us 
remember,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Europe  had  been  devastated  by  war,  and  decimated  by  the  plague. 
After  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  minds  (^f  manv  were 
intoxicated  with  the  love  of  novelty  and  adventure.  Science  and 
philosoi)hy,  wliich  had  so  long  been  confined  to  dungeons  and 
cloisters,  were  ready  once  more  to  spread  their  treasures  before  the 
inquiring  eyes  of  men.  The  Renaissance,  with  its  handmaid, 
printing,  was  reviving  the  classical  ^nsdom  of  antiquity.  The 
lalse  Anstotle  was  dethroned  in  favour  of  the  retd.  The  Neo- 
I*latonist  made  way  for  the  true  Plato,  and  new  thoughts  were 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  most  ignorant,  which  violently 
clashed  with  the  opinions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  while  the 
RenaLssance  was  unlocking  the  libraries  of  antiauity,  the  Refor- 
mation carried  men  back  to  the  scenes  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Ignorance  and  pedantry  had  liitherto  been  impervious  to  all 
advances :  but  the  Reformation  dispelled  tlie  clouds,  and  disen- 
gaged Religion  from  the  meshes  of  Philosophy. 

On  the  one  side,  was  a  real  and  healthy  creed,  boldly  measuring 
its  strength  with  worn-out  formulas  and  old  abuses,  whilst,  on  the 
other,  were  the  scholasticism  and  ignorance  of  Eastern  Europe 
contending  against  the  light  of  geniiLs  fnmi  Italy. 

(■aim  and  peace-loving  men,  whose  hearts  had  never  Ix-en 
disturbed  by  the  violence  of  jiolitical  passions,  and  never  affected 
by  selfish  considerations,  now  felt  themselves  stirred  to  the  inner- 
most dej)ths  of  their  being  l)y  the  new  and  htiirtling  questions 
which  were  discussed  aruund  them.  **IIow  to  do  one's  duty  K** 
**  How  to  serve  God  1"'* — thesi*  were  the  questions  which  absorbed 
the  hearts  and  reasons  of  mankiutl. 

There  was  confusion  everywhere,  jKace  nowhere — men  of 
opposite  chanicters  and  diflerent  principles  were  drawn  into  the 
strife. 

(liordano  Bruno  lived  like  a  pilgrim,  and  sought  his  home  from 
land  to  land.  Midiael  SiTvetus,  flying  stmielimes  to  a  jilace  of 
eoiiiM  alnuut,  ir.nl  >*.HU'tiiiH's  braving  the  most  immiiunt  jRrils. 
travcllid  nil  will  J>  to  his  inevitable  fate.  Philiji  Sehwaet/.erd 
(wlh»iu  Reiulilin  had  playfully  named  by  the  nn»n*  euphonious 
Greek  equivalent,  iJclancthou,)  was  retirin:;  ^*"  dlHiuwition  and 
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devoted  to  study,  having  neither  the  temper  nor  the  capacity 
which  fitted  him  for  a  religious  reformer.  But  conscience  would 
not  let  him  be  neutral.  He  was  torn  from  the  retirement  of 
Wittenburg,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  vehement  Luther.  Erasmus 
was  weak  and  sickly,  having  a  little  body,  which  (as  he  said  in 
one  of  his  letters)  loaged  a  spirit  always  ready  to  make  its  escape. 
He  shuddered  at  every  draught  of  air ;  he  was  hysterical  as  a 
woman.  He  loved  rest,  and  hated  dissension.  But  see  him  thrown 
prominently  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  impelled, 
against  his  will,  to  perpetual  acti\'it}%  Sir  Tliomas  More  jests 
with  his  children  in  private  life,  and  luxuriates  in  the  pure  do- 
mestic pleasures  of  his  Chelsea  home  ;  whilst  in  his  public  life  he 
is  the  favourite  of  the  King,  and  the  cynosure  for  envious  and 
admiring  eyes.  But  lift  the  curtain,  and  behold  him  in  the  secret 
hours  of  the  night,  plying  the  bloody  scourge,  and  burning  the 
midni^t  oil;  agonizea  with  doubt,  and  endeavouring  through 
weanr  vigils  to  reconcile  reverence  for  the  Church  with  belief  in 
the  Truth ;  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  mouldering  skeleton  of 
the  past. 

Such  was  the  chaos  which  was  destined  to  be  the  cradle  of 
modem  society ; — a  period  of  civil  and  moral  war,  when  every 
man's  hand  was  forced  to  be  against  his  brother's. 

But  it  must  bo  remembered  that,  in  all  such  periods  of  political 
and  social  excitement,  human  nature  will  manifest  itself  in  its 
brightest  and  darkest  contrasts.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  men 
will  appear  to  stand  out  in  bas-relief — ^their  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter oLsplaying  themselves  with  remarkable  distinctness.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  religious  ideas  once  set  afloat  in  the 
world,  at  such  a  time,  have  the  fate  of  melodies,  which  are  taken 
up  by  all  sorts  of  instruments,  some  of  them  so  coarse,  feeble,  or 
out-of-time,  that  people  arc  in  danger  of  crjing  out  that  the 
melodies  themselves  are  detestable. 

In  one  sense,  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation  remain 
yet  to  be  written.  The  Protestant  historians,  in  the  spirit  of  par- 
rizanship,  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  the  bright  side  of  their 
characters — on  their  holiness  of  life,  and  on  their  zeal  for  the 
truth.  They  have  forgotten  that  deep  spiritual  realities  are  seldom 
to  be  leamt  by  men  without  bitter  wrestling  w4tli  their  own  sins 
and  sorrows,  and  that  those  who  have  gained  faith  and  strength 
to  do  their  duty  in  this  life,  will  often  retain  much  ignorant  pre- 
judice, and  much  narrow  egotism  to  mar  the  nobility  of  their 
^'randest  deeds.  There  is  no  task  more  difficult  than  the  attempt 
to  restore  in  the  present,  the  characters  of  those  persons  who  have 
greatly  influenced  their  generations  in  different  stages  of  the  past. 
The  creative  faculty  of  the  biographer  impels  him  to  bring  his 
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portraits  into  what  painters  term  "  keeping,"  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  make  a  satisfactory  whole  of  some  sort,  he  is  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice truth  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  chiaroscuro.  But  when  wo 
enthrone  our  owa  idols,  we  are  forced  to  bo  iconoclasts  to  the 
images  of  others. 

In  such  a  struggle  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  the  main 
diflfcrence  between  the  brave  and  stalwart  men,  who  were  destined 
to  be  the  pillars  of  modem  society,  and  those  who  had  no  standard 
higher  than  mere  expediency,  consisted  in  this — that  the  former 
had  within  their  own  hearts  a  principle  of  self-renunciation  and 
self-master)'  which  raised  them  above  the  things  of  time  and 
sense ;  and  that  in  all  their  ^^Testlings  ^vith  the  ignorance  of  their 
times,  and  the  weakness  of  their  erring  natures,  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  leading  idea  of  duty,  and  by  a  solemn  recognition  of 
something  to  be  lived  for  beyond  this  world. 

Further  than  this  we  need  not  argue.  We  have  unwisely  left 
to  Roman  Catholic  historians  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
"  halos  from  the  brows  of  our  saints,*'  because  we  have  forgotten 
to  tone  their  portraits  do\Mi  to  the  natural  fiesh-tints  of  himianity. 
Yet,  while  we  are  careful  to  be  exact  in  our  statement  of  facts, 
and  unprejudiced  in  our  estimates  of  the  past,  let  us  remember 
(with  Dr.  Tulloch)  that  that  is  a  **  poor  and  one-sidt^  criticism 
which  delights  to  expose  the  incoiLsistencies'*  and  failings  of  gn\it 
men.  It  is  **  the  basest  office  a  man  can  fidl  into,"  says  an  old 
writer,  **  to  make  his  tongue  the  whippiT  of  a  worthy  man.  The 
honest  man  would  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  failings 
than  in  any  way  uncurtain  them.  I  care  not  for  his  humour  who 
loves  to  clij)  the  wings  of  u  worthy  fame.*'  It  lias  Ixhmi  declared 
that  the  bitterness  of  party-spirit,  and  the  detraction  and  rancour 
of  religious  writers,  have  done  more  to  bring  Christianity  into 
contempt  than  all  the  ribald  sneers  of  Voltaire,  or  the  profane 
paradoxes  of  Strauss.  And,  moreover,  that  is  an  illogical  and 
contemotible  spirit  which  caus4\s  one  sect  to  wink  at  the  vices  of 
its  partizans  and  to  triumph  in  the  faults  of  it**  oppnients.  For 
as  old  Jacol)  liehmen  taugnt,  **  Nature  did  not  come  into  men  for 
the  sake  of  sin,  and  whv  should  it  fall  awav  for  the  sake  of 
grace  !"*'  A  ( 'hnstian  is  **  a  man  leaveneil  by  the  Gosjvel,  but 
onlv  a  man  still.'* 

Of  the  truthful  hi>ti»rlan,  as  of  the  philosopher,  two  (jualities 
are  required — thosiM)f  induction  and  dtsluction  : — the  first,  n(v<ling 
the  renun<iation  of  all  prejudire,  and  tin*  M^ond,  the  steady  rea- 
soning from  f.uts  to  sober  conclusions.  Jlut  he  will  never  attain 
to  tlu  st»  principles  who  is  not  tin^t  guiilinl  by  Shake^|>ean"\s  maxim 
— •*  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  st*t  diiwn  aui^ht  in  malice." 

To  read  history  aright  we  mu>l  inteqiret  it  bv  '»'«»•  *  •^'"  "Xjh?- 
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riencc.  Wo  must  not  be  content  with  cold  and  unsatisfactory 
surface-pictures  ("  simulacrums/*  as  Carlyle  would  call  them.) 
Schiller  has  remarked  what  undefinablo  and  overpowering  asso- 
ciations will  be  awakened  in  our  hearts  by  the  mention  of  old- 
remembered  names.  And  this  saying  is  never  more  true  than  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  Men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves, 
who  lived  and  struggled  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  of 
this  world's  historj',  wo  are  interested  in  every  episode  of  their 
lives,  and  their  strong  emotions  have  uncovered  their  secret 
thoughts  for  our  inspection.  Do  not  the  characters  of  those 
days  seem  to  pass  before  us  like  living  pictures  projected  upon  the 
pages  of  time  ? 

There  is  the  solitary'  monk  at  Worms,  standing  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  "  mailed  chivalry  "  of  Germany,  surroimded  by  tho 
velvet  and  ermine  of  the  Electors,  and  the  red  robes  of  the  Car- 
dinals. Pale  with  recent  siclmess,  and  emaciated  with  suffering, 
he  stands  uncovered  before  them,  his  fiery  eyes  burning  with  the 
intensity'  of  his  purpose ;  whilst  one  strain  is  vibrating  in  his 
heart — the  burden  of  the  old  German  hymn,  "  Ein  Jester  Burg 
ist  unser  Gott."  Again  he  appears  to  us  in  later  years,  with  wife 
and  children  by  the  fireside,  with  a  flash  of  humour  on  his  broad 
Teutonic  features,  and  the  lines  of  thought  on  his  massive  brow. 
The  picture  shifts,  and  it  is  Melancthon — ^the  gentle  Philip,  with 
flight  youthful  figure  and  studious  expression  of  face,  whose  por- 
trait Holbein  has  left  us.  He  has  stolen  unnoticed  into  the  con- 
troversy at  Leipsic,  where  John  Von  Eyck,  with  the  voice  of  a 
crier,  and  the  gestures  of  a  tragic  actor,  is  overwhelming 
CarLstadt,  whose  failing  memory  and  increasing  irritation  render 
him  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  his  attacks.  Melancthon  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and  furnishes  him  with  an  answer  to  the  sophisms 
of  the  preacher,  who,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  theologian,  rudely 
cries, — "  What  dost  thou  here,  Philip  ?  Occupy  thyself  with  thy 
books !" 

Or  would  we  change  the  scene  ?  It  is  Calvin — the  boy  at  school, 
with  grave  severity  of  manner  and  strange  precocity  of  intellect, 
already  sumamed  "  The  Accusative  "  by  his  companions.  Or  it 
is  Cahon  in  his  matured  manhood,  thin  and  diseased  through  the 
austerities  of  his  youth.  His  keen  eves  arc  sunken  in  their 
sockets  from  want  of  sleep  ;  his  body  is  weak  from  ovcr-exertion  ; 
l)ut,  endowed  with  the  vehemence  of  his  ^vill  (the  head  of  the 
Genevan  theocracy,)  ho  interposes  his  emaciated  frame  as  an  in- 
vincible barrier  to  stem  the  profligacy  of  the  Libertines.  Stem 
and  undaunted,  the  mark  for  gibes  and  sneers,  and  the  theme  of 
detracting  witticisms,  he  yet  endeavours  to  crush  men  into  unity. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  different    parties  which  divided 
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Cluistendoin  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  we  may  mention 
four  which  presented  tne  most  striking  characteristics.  First,  the 
Papistical  part}',  under  whose  banner  were  enUsted  such  different 
men  as  the  ignorant  Jetzel,  the  fanatical  Eyck,  and  the  almost 
evangehcal  Staupitz.  Secondly,  the  Humanishj  or  the  moderate 
party,  numbering  amongst  its  adherents  such  men  as  Erasmus, 
More,  and  the  knightly  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Thirdly,  the  Re- 
formvrSf  to  whom  such  moderation  appeared  to  be  "time-serN-ing/' 
only  worthy  of  cowards  ;  and  fourthly,  the  Libert inesy  or  "  Free- 
thinkers,*' who  (following  the  example  of  the  Beghards,  or  fana- 
tical **free  spirits*'  of  the  13th  or  14th  centuries,)  were  ready 
to  propagate  pantheistic  heresies  under  the  pretence  of  liberty, 
and  raving  of  the  **  superhuman  universi***  revealed  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  were  anxious  to  abolish  all  distinction  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romanists  and  Protestants  vied 
with  each  other  to  repress  the  blasphemies  of  thesi^  **  storm-birds 
of  ill  omen/'  who,  in  all  periods  of  vehement  spiritual  or  intellec- 
tual disturbance,  **appear  abovt^  the  dark  waves  of  human  thought." 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  arguments  against  intolerance,  has  hastily  asserted 
that  those  who  iirst  broke  the  **  voke  of  what  called  itself  the 

» 

Universiil  Church,  wert»  in  general  us  little  willing  to  permit  dif- 
ference of  o])inion  jus  that  Church  itsi'lf.'*  But  in  tliis  stnere 
stricture  he  lias  not  taken  into  account  the  **  trsjxrtu.s  hmnanuH^'' 
and  the  cowardice  which  oft(*n  '*  makes  our  fniil  human  nature 
intolerant."  The  Reformers  were  in  the  **  predicament  of  men 
who  found  themselves  charged  with  heresy,  and  that  damnable/' 
and  in  their  fear  of  being  confounded  with  the  deniers  of  their 
Lord,  they  were  hurriini  into  dangerous  extremes.  Knowing  that 
the  Romanists  weie  on  the  watch  to  stigmatize  them  with  heresy, 
they  betrayed  an  almost  mc»rbid  anxiety  to  prove  themselvt^s  sound 
in  point  of  doctrine. 

It  was  probably  this  **  excess  of  fear"  (as  the  deep  insight  of 
Coleridge  discemtnl)  which  UmI  t4)  tin*  thanks  offercsl  to  Cal\'in 
from  all  the  ProtesUmt  churclu*s,  for  his  participation  in  the  l)um- 
ing  of  Michael  Servetus.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  .sime  een- 
tur}',  the  philosopher  Bnmo  (who  might  also  Ih^  niukiKl  with  the 
"Frtvthinkers,")  sutfenxl  martvnlom  from  a  decretM»f  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  the  same  pantheistic  t^'udency.  At  this  advanc^etl 
period  ()f  civilization,  when  those  who  dLsM'Ut  from  the  established 
creed  are  no  longiT  stigmatiztnl  and  opj)resseil  by  the  promoters  of 
rational  libertv,  we  natunillv  shudder  when  we  nnal  the  cruel 
fate  of  these  two  unfortunati'  men,  and  rememlx*r  that  the  genius 
of  the  one  anticipated  Harvey  in  his  disc\>ver}'  of  the  circulation 
of  the  bloody  whilst  the  other  was  one  of  the  first  promulimtors  oi 
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the  Copernican  system.  But  it  was  long  before  the  freedom  of 
inquir)'  was  permitted  to  exercise  its  full  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  mankind. 

Standing  as  we  do  upon  the  accumulated  labours  of  past  gone- 
rations,  let  us  be  slow  to  conceive  contempt  for  the  mistakes  of 
those  who,  with  the  heights  of  truth  unsealed  before  them,  were 
forced  to  cut  their  way  step  by  step  in  the  ice  of  error. 

The  testimony  of  history  may  convince  us,  that  palpable  and 
striking  evils  are  apt  to  attend  the  sudden  change  of  religious 
feeling  in  an  entire  people,  even  where  the  actual  benefit  resmting 
from  that  change  may  be  permanent  and  undeniable.  Bishop  Lati- 
mer tells  us,  that  London  was  "never  so  fiill  of  ill  as  in  his  tmies ;" 
whilst  in  the  earliest  stages  of  Christianity,  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
those  who  turned  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness — "  mockers, 
and  murmurers  against  the  truth." 

With  such  lawlessness,  (certain  to  result  when  the  "  grosser 
elements "  of  human  nature  are  disturbed,  and  the  barriers  of 
custom  suddenly  removed,)  the  Reformers  had  to  deal. 

Among  men  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  placed  amidst  the 
same  difficulties,  we  may  expect  to  find  likenesses  and  difierences — 
points  of  similarity  and  points  of  contrast. 

Certain  salient  peculiarities  of  character,  all  the  Reformers 
shared  more  or  less  in  common.     Wo  may  instance — 

1st.  Their  strong  conviction  of  duty. 

2ndly.  Their  intensity  of  purpose. 

3rdly.  Their  truthfulness  and  plain  speaking. 

4thly.  Their  indifierence  to  the  world,  and  occasional  melancholy. 

1st.  Their  strong  conviction  of  duty. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  lives  of  these  men  than 
the  fact,  that  each  was  animated  by  a  constraining  principle — by 
a  power  independent  of  his  own  will — which  impelled  him  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle.  The  self-confident  no\dces  of 
modem  times  may  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the  awful  feeling 
of  responsibility  which  caused  these  men  to  shrink  from  tho  public 
office  of  preaching.  Often  (like  John  Tauler  in  the  Middle  Ages) 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  speak  in  the  agony  of  their  souls. 
The  rough  and  undisciplined  Knox,  when  called  to  tho  office, 
manifested  the  deepest  sorrow.*  Yet  they  dared  not  bo  silent. 
Once  illumined  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  could  not  hide  its 


•  For  an  unprejudiced  defence  of  Knox's  character  and  conduct,  see  "  Tho  Men 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation."  Rev.  J.  S.  Smith.  Edinburgh :  Macphail.  Tho 
moderate  admirers  of  the  Reformer  will  be  glad  to  see  him  justified,  in  this  modest 
little  work,  from  the  vehement  ftttacks  of  Miss  Strickland. 
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light  from  others,  but  were  forced  to  let  it  stream  from  every 
imshuttered  window  of  their  souls.  In  vain  did  Calvin  tn'  to 
draw  back.  '*  It  was/*  he  says,  "  as  if  God  had  seized  me  by  His 
awful  hand  from  heaven."  In  vain  did  Melancthon  seek  to  hide 
himself  among  his  books,  and  (animated  by  the  gentleness  of  a 
F^nelon)  endeavour  to  avoid  offending  men.  NeutraUt)'  in  such 
a  case  was  impossible.  Luther,  terrified  at  the  contests  which 
were  waging  around  him,  and  struggling  with  the  old  feelings  of 
monkish  obedience,  recognized  a  higher  power  than  his  own  w-hich 
regulated  events.  *'  God,"  he  writes,  "hurries,  drives,  not  to  say 
leads,  me.  I  am  not  master  of  myself,  and  am  hurried  into 
tumultii."  And  good,  moderate,  well-meaning  Latimer  (the  true 
personification  of  the  conservatism  and  progressiveness  of  the 
English  Reformation)  fulminates  from  the  pulpit  the  language  of 
bold  irony  and  biting  sarcasm,  which  at  another  time  he  i^  ready 
to  retract.  In  the  singleness  of  his  simple  heart,  he  tried  to 
reconcile  "  traditionary  respect  "  with  **  Scriptural  faithfulness." 
Yet  circumstances  have  marked  him  out  as  the  thunderer  against 
flagrant  abuses,  and  the  boys  in  the  street  follow  him  with  the 
cr}' — **  Ilave  at  them,  Master  Latimer  I" 

2ndly.   Their  inictmifj  of  pitrposr. 

It  may  Ik)  admitted  that  the  vehement  resolution  wliich  dis- 
tingiii^hed  these  men,  was  occasionally  associated  with  much  that 
the  fastidiousness  of  modem  society  might  stigmatize  as  narrow 
or  prejudiced.  Men  who  an*  animated  by  one  intens<^  and  leading 
idea,  are  apt  to  connect  eviiything  else  with  it.  They  adopt  a 
set  of  opinions  which  they  have  proved  in  their  se<juestertKi  expe- 
rience, and  outward  cin-umstances  have  no  power  to  subdue  **  any 
angular  influence "  which  they  may  have  contracted.  Having 
been  led  by  their  mental  conflicts  to  that  wilderness  where  the 
"  whirlwinds  of  earthly  cares  are  laid  to  rest,  and  the  billows  of 
worldlv  desire  have  ccascxl  to  swell/'  they  furgi^t  to  judge  of  others 
by  their  past  in*esolution,  rather  than  by  their  presc^nt  ct^rtainty. 
Thus  it  iiappens  that  impatient  intolerance,  and  dogmatism  of 
thought,  ai*e  often  among  the  inferior  qualities  which  balance 
great  emotions — such  faults  being  (HX*asionally  the  exaggeration 
of  manlv  virtues.  The  inti-nsitv  and  eanicstni^s  of  the  Reformers, 
were  the  most  suitable  weapons  with  wliieh  the  bamniness  and 
indift'erence  of  their  times  could  l»e  assailed.  Wherever  thev 
looked  around  thoni.  they  pen'eived  little  left  of  the  old  n'ligion 
but  the  smooth  varni-ih  of  tmtward  unifonnitv.  liitter  must  it 
have  Wn  to  liave  viewe<l  the  marred  and  defiled  lH'aut>'  of  the 
Cathohc  Church  in  the  mirror  of  her  devoted  i>ast ;  to  have  re- 
flected how  the  dead  stagnation  and  cold  fomialiHin  of  iho  once 
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saintly  Sardis  seemed  to  be  bound  up  in  human  nature ;  and  to 
have  perceived  how  godliness  had  degenerated  into  the  spurious 

Erofession  of  an  hereditary  creed !  K  the  schemes  of  the  Reformers 
ad  been  strangled  by  difficulties  in  their  birth — if,  like  half- work- 
men, they  had  been  content  to  daub  the  building  with  imtem- 
pered  mortar— or,  if  the  suggestion  of  counter-arguments  had 
caused  them  to  sink  down  to  rest,  instead  of  marching  on  their 
way — ^where  would  have  been  the  Reformation  with  all  its  glorious 
results? 

3rdly.  Their  truthfulness  and  plain-speaking. 

There  is  no  "  betrayal  of  trust "  like  the  withholding  of  truth 
from  mankind.  To  be  true  men,  (as  Whately  has  remarked,)  it 
is  not  enough  to  believe  what  we  maintain,  but  we  must  maintain 
what  we  believe.  Truth  may  seem  to  bring  danger  to  its  main- 
tainers,  but,  when  proved,  all  things  must  be  braved  for  it.  Not 
to  undeceive  is  to  deceive.  We  are  bound  never  to  coimtenanco 
any  erroneous  opinion,  however  beneficial  may  seem  to  be  its 
results.  It  was  on  the  recognition  of  this  cardmal  principle  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Reformers  was  based.  The  susceptibility  for 
understanding  truth,  depends  as  much  on  the  heart  as  on  the  head. 
The  minds  of  men  (previous  to  the  Reformation)  had  lone  been 
prejudiced  by  the  tendency  to  look  to  the  expedient,  whilst  the 
necessity  of  renouncing  private  judgment  had  perverted  the  power 
of  evidence.  But  Luther,  with  his  clear  conscience  and  unbiassed 
reason,  soon  perceived  that  the  errors  of  superstition  were  based 
upon  fundamental  falsehoods  which  were  pleasing  to  fallen 
humanity;  that  (for  instance)  the  tendency  to  interpose  saints 
and  angels  between  men  and  the  All-perfect,  was  caused  by  a 
natural  shrinking  of  erring  mortality  from  approaching  the  pre- 
sence of  Divinity ;  that  the  system  of  indulgences  was  engendered 
by  a  love  of  Materialism,  and  a  determination  to  overlook  tho 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.*  In  liko  manner,  the  subtle 
genius  of  Calvin  (or  what  Woolmar  called  the  "  courbure "  of 
his  intellect)  discerned  quickly  the  hidden  causes  of  these  abuses, 
and  stripped  oflf  their  monstrous  disguises ;  till  Erasmus  exclaimed 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  "  Video  magnam  pestem  oriri 
in  Ecclesia  contra  Ecclesiam." 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that,  in  their  abhorrence  of  falsehood  and 
shams,  these  men  should  have  spoken  out  in  strong  and  indignant 
words.  The  language  of  Calvin  was  clear,  cutting,  and  terse. 
Gifted  with  a  remarkable  memory',  and  a  prodigious  facility  for 
labour,  his  earliest  writings  called  forth  tiie  admiration  of  tho 


•  Dr.  Tulloch. 
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learned,  while  his  later  ones  were  distinguished  hy  an  excess  of 
logic.  "  Everybody,"  he  remarked  mively  of  himself,  "  is  aware 
that  I  know  how  to  press  an  argument,  and  with  what  precision 
and  brevity  I  write.'*  Apparently  the  habit  of  abuse,  which  some- 
times disfigured  the  polemics  of  Calvin,  resulted  not  so  much  from 
intemperance  or  weakness,  as  from  excessive  confidence  in  liis 
own  opinions.  In  his  controversial  writings,  the  memor)'  of  the 
dead  is  no  more  revered  than  the  fame  of  the  living.  Ho  menaces 
all  possible  contradictions  of  the  truth,  and  is  indignant  with 
hypothetical  persons.  "  Now  if  a  man,*'  he  says,  "  were  to  dispute 
whether  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Cicero,  ever  existed,  would  you  not 
think  him  worthy  of  being  punished  or  chastised  with  rods!"** 
The  occasional  choler  of  Luther  resulted  from  another  cause. 
Impetuous  natures  seldom  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  self- 
control,  and,  by  the  earnestness  of  his  character,  ho  was  some- 
times hurried  mto  the  passionate  language  of  indignant  reproof 
In  vehement  expostulation,  not  without  its  grandeur,  he  exclaims  : 
"  nearest  thou,  O  Pope — not  all-holv,  but  all-sinful — who  gave 
thee  power  to  lift  thyself  above  God  1''  O  Lord  Christ  I  hasten 
Thy  last  day,  and  destroy  the  dcvirs  nest  at  Rome !"  But  the 
sublime  verges  close  to  the  ridiculous,  when  we  hear  the  sage 
Erasmus  called  that  "  venomous  seqxjnt,"  or  that  "  amphibolou*' 
being.**  Yet  imger,  in  its  tniest  and  holiest  form,  is  one  of  the 
Divine  perfections.  Not  to  be  angr}*  at  sin,  is  to  connive  at  it. 
Thus  John  Knox,  who  in  his  stem  mission  bore  more  than  one 
resemblance  to  the  uncompromising  truth  of  the  Baptist's  cha- 
racter, would  justify  his  own  l)oldiR\ss,  saving  he  had  learned 
"  to  call  wicki^dness  by  its  own  terms — a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a 
spade.** 

We  need  not  bo  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Reformers 
were  strangt^rs  to  that  false  refinement  of  modem  society — that 
supple,  "easy-turning**  language*  of  the  world,  which  was  denounced 
by  the  Apostle  as  much  as  "foolishness  of  BpiHTh.*'*  Nor  need 
we  deny,  that  while  laborious  anger  wius  the  si'ttled  indignation  of 
reason,  Luther  was  liable  by  constitution  to  those  more  passionate 
agitations  which  Jeremy  Taylor  designates  as  "  great  but  transient 
angers.** 

"  Scripture,**  as  Dean  Trench  remarks,  "  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  stories  of  absolute  (condemnation  of  anger.  It  inculcates 
a  moderation,  not  an  abs4)lute  supnression  of  the  pnxsions  :  each 
were  given  to  man  that  he  should  do  a  wurk  witn  them.  .  . 
Nor  can  thtTe  Ix?  a  surer  and  sadder  token  of  an  utterly  prostrate 
moral  condition  than  the  not  being  able  to  U*  angry  with  sin.*' 

•  Eph.  T.  4. 
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u. 

LIFE  OF  SCHLEIERMACHER* 

Schlkiebmacher's  claim  to  remembrance  will  rest  ultimately  more 
upon  his  eloquence  than  his  scholarship  ;  but  neither  of  these  is  the 
German  divme's  chief  commendation  in  the  pages  before  us,  inas- 
much as  Schleiermacher,  the  man,  is  almost  exclusively  delineated 
in  Mrs.  Rowan's  dehghtful  publication.  And  the  man  Schleier- 
macher is  sufSciently  pecuUar  m  his  social  and  personal  development, 
to  make  his  individual  history  a  narrative  of  the  deepest  interest.  In 
no  one  whose  biography  we  can  readily  recal,  is  there  so  vivid 
a  presentment  of  the  German  man  and  professor,  as  distinct  from 
the  normal  Enghshman  and  man  of  letters.  Half  of  our  globe  in 
space,  and  half  a  millennium  in  time,  could  scarcely  produce  a  more 
marked  contrast  than  that  between  the  German  Platonising 
Christian,— chatty,  conmiimicative,  overflowing  with  self-revela- 
tions, and  the  quiet  undemonstrative  British  scholar  and  believer, 
whose  characteristic  so  greatly  it  is,  to  refrain  "  his  tongue  even 
from  good."  Need  we  say,  that  from  education  and  habit,  the 
latter  claims  our  sympathy  more  than  the  former — that  we  prefer 
our  insular  reserve,  which  by  no  means  bespeaks  internal  coldness— p 
but  at  the  same  time  that  we  own  to  more  than  toleration  for  the 
former  P  Schleiermacher  was  a  loveable  man,  although  so  unlike 
our  typical  ideal — ^his  weaknesses,  foibles,  and  idiosyncracies, 
securing  for  him  a  place  in  our  affections,  which  our  judgment 
might  refuse  to  more  startling  claims.  We  shall  indulge  ourselves, 
at  the  present  writing,  with  a  good-natured  laugh  at  his  pecu- 
liarities, and  perhaps  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  opinions  after  we 
have  recited  tne  principal  facts  of  his  life. 

Although  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  his  name,  it  is 
not  unfair  to  presume  that  to  many  of  them  his  history  yet 
remains  to  be  made  known. 

Christian  Ernst  Schleiermacher  was  bom  in  the  year  1768,  at 
Breslau,  in  Silesia,  and  died  in  Berlin  in  1834.  He  belongs  on 
both  sides  to  a  Levitical  family — ^his  father  being  of  the  Reformed 
(or  Calvinistic)  Church,  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  his  mother,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stubcnrauch, 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Sent  to  school  at  a 
xcTV  early  age,  he  exhibited  readiness  at  acquisition  of  learning, 
rather  than  strength  of  memory  or  imderstanding.  Something  of 
defect  may  be  ascribed  to  the  system  of  instruction,  for  what  grown 

*  Tke  Life  of  Schleiermacher,  as  unfolded  in  his  Autobiography  and  Letters. 
TraoaUted  from  the  German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Two  Vols.  London  :  Smith, 
KkWr,  aad  Co. 
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person  will  not  sympathise  with  the  plaint  of  the  little  boy  become 
a  man  ?  "  In  history  I  could  take  no  interest ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  that  the  lessons  were  not  given  with  sufficient  ani- 
mation, but  I  know  that  they  caused  me  deadly  ennui y  and  that  it 
cost  me  incredible  trouble  to  retain  the  chronology  of  the  four 
monarchies,  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Persian  kings." 
Poor  child  !  many  a  little  English  boy  and  girl  are  tormented  with 
the  same  barren  discipline,  and  mourn  over  the  same  resiJtless 
incapacity. 

But,  like  many  other  celebrities,  Schleiermacher  owed  his  best 
attainments  in  childhood  to  his  mother,  whom  he  lost  all  too  soon 
in  his  loth  year.  She  was  a  model  of  piety,  prudence,  affection,  and 
motherliness.  Sorely  are  those  to  be  pitied  who  lose  such  a 
mother,  but  still  more  worthy  of  pity  are  those  who  have  never 
known  such.  Thev  have  missed  the  most  efficient  help  in  infancv 
and  youth,  and  lost  the  most  interesting  of  the  recollections  that 
gild  the  **  gloom  of  mature  years  and  failing  life." 

From  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  young  Schleiermacher  had 
the  good  fortune,  as  it  turned  out  in  after  years,  to  be  a  pupil  in 
the  school  of  the  Herrnhuters,  the  pwdafjofjium  of  Niesky,  in 
Lusatia.  But  the  immediate  effect  was  to  develope  most  strongly 
a  latent  scepticism  against  their  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
—views  of  hourlv  and  almost  mechanical  inculcation  in  their 
establishment.  His  time  hcri^  was  not  lost,  for  in  addition  to  the 
prescribcnl  studies  of  the  place,  he  an<l  a  young  ctunradc,  in  leisure 
hours,  with  no  better  help  than  their  own  goodwill  and  Hederic's 
licxicon,  fell  upon  the  (ircck  poets,  and  di'vourcd  in  an  incriHiibly 
short  time,  liomcr,  Ilesiod,  IhcoiTitus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Pindar.  And  hen'in  lies  the  stvrt^t  of  German  scholarship— 
Gennaii  litcrarv  industiT.  The  Hebrew  writinjrs  were  attacKcd 
in  the  same  dauntless  spirit,  and  with  only  an  imperfect  grammar 
and  dictionary,  a  conquest  made  of  that  language  as  far  jis  the 
obscurities  of  the  j)rophet  Kzekiel.  These  studies  iuid  aoijuisitions, 
especially  those  in  Greek  [)oetr\*,  an*  a  consolation — **  a  glorious 
Holainrn' — for  a  time;  but  when  the  more  weighty  questions  of 
religious  experience  and  pr«»fessinn  j)n^ss(Ml  th^ni^^elves  u|xjn  our 
hen)'s  attention,  they  became  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balam^e,  and, 
under  the  impidse  of  a  profound  dLslike  t»»  the  Moravian  prin- 
cipK^s,  Schleiennacher  left  their  academy,  and  entered  the  I'niver- 
sitvof  Halle  at  ninetifu. 

At    this  Si'iuinarv   hi*    ninain<sl    two   vear-,   cont<  ntlinir  with 

Eoverty,  and  other  unfavounibk'  cinuni>tances.  After  this  we  find 
im  three  years  domesticatcHi  with  the  Count  Dohna,  an  domestic 
chaplain,  and  tutor  to  his  sou.  Tliis  engagement  gave  place  in  it« 
turn  to  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  school  fur  teo'^h*.-  J  ^*'»r1in.  which  he 
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held  for  more  than  two  years,  and  from  that  position  he  drifted 
into  the  ministry  as  assistant  to  a  relative  of  his  own,  Pastor 
Schumann,  of  Landsberg,  who  was  incapacitated  for  labour  by  ill- 
health.     At  Landsberg,  Schleiermacher  cultivated  and  displayed 
that  talent  for  preaching  so  celebrated  in  after  years,  which  was 
the  lever  that  raised  him  into  notoriety,  and  gave  at  last  fit 
audience  to  his  abihties.     His  sojourn  in  that  country  pastorate 
terminated  in  1796,  when  he  obtjuned  the  appointment  at  Berlin 
of  Preacher  to  the  ChariU.   Six  years  afterwards,  he  was  removed 
to  Stolpe  as  Court  preacher,  but  in  1804  was  appointed  Professor 
Extraordinarius  in  Halle,  and  Preacher  to  the  University,  i  In  1806, 
the  wars  of  the  French  invasion  closed  the  University,  and  exposed 
our  Herr  Ex-professor  to  serious  inconvenience  and  distress.     His 
patriotic  feelings  were  more  deeply  wounded  by  the  prostration  of 
his  country,  than  his  personal  ones  by  the  pressure  of  want.     In 
the  course  of  three  years,  the  hope  of  better  times,  and  the  irresist- 
ible charms  of  a  clerical  friend's  young  widow,  seduced  him  into 
matrimony — a  grave  bachelor  of  forty-one  mating  with  a  buxom 
bride  just  twenty  years  his  junior !    This  event  was  followed  by  an 
appointment  in  the  newly-constituted  University  of  Berlin,  a  field 
of  labour  which  he  honourably  occupied  till  his  decease.     In  the 
metropoUs,  his  life  was  a  busy  one,  lor  the  spirit  of  the  man  was 
cosmopoUtan,  and  he  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  work,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  slumber  unemployed.     Ihe  pulpit,  the  professional 
chair,  the  academy  of  sciences,  extensive  Uterary  undertakings, 
participation  for  !a  time  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Poor-law  Directory,  and  all  the  clailns 
"  of  social  life,  made  his  vocation  at  Berlin  bear  resemblance  to  the 
speed  of  the  express  train — yet,  like  that  train  imder  favourable 
conditions,  there  was  no  confusion,  bustle,  or  hurry.     Schleier- 
macher was  able  for  his  Sunday  tasks,  and  was  notorious  for  tho 
oollectedness  of  his  spirit,  and  unfailing  self-possession.     To  mere 
social  enjoyment,  he  gave  much  more  time  than  most  persons 
would  have  been  able  to  spare  amid  the  pressure  of  such  various 
engagements  as  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side.     He  rarely  refused 
an  invitation,  and  as  frequently  entertained  company  in  his  own 
house.     The  very  family  gathered  beneath  his  roof,  his  own  three 
children,  his  wife's  two  by  her  former  marriage,  the  child  of  a 
half-sister,  and  one  of  a  deceased  friend,  must  have  added  consider- 
ably to  his  distractions,  while  their  harbouring  under  one  roof 
bespoke  the  genial,  social,  fatherly  nature  of  the  man.    But  neither 
these,    nor    his    much-suspected,  much-opposed  hbcral   political 
opinions,  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  his  station, 
or  to  impaii-  his  efficiency  as  a  serv  ant  of  the  public.     He  wrote, 
and  published,  and  lectured,  and  preached,  amid  the  joys  and 
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sorrows  inseparable  from  the  charge  of  a  household,  and  the 
advance  of  years. 

In  1828,  he  paid  a  Hying  visit  to  England,  and  was  the  gueet 
of  our  accomplished  Grotes. 

In  1831,  the  Professor  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  sign  that 
the  favour  of  the  king,  of  which  ho  had  been  long  deprived,  had 
been  restored  to  him.  We  regret  to  see  so  great  a  man  as  our 
hero,  kotowing  before  anything  so  little  worthy  of  veneration  or 
gratitude  as  a  king  who  could  manufiicture  liturgies,  and  yet  tear 
constitutions  to  pieces,  fetter  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  disap- 
point the  honest  expectations  of  his  subjects.  Our  sympathy,  we 
confess,  runs  far  more  with  the  pent-up  wrath  of  a  Humboldt,  as 
disclosed  in  his  posthumous  letters,  than  with  "  the  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness "  of  the  sexagenarian  Professor,  on 
whom  the  miserable  gleam  of  court  favour  shone  so  late  in  life. 
Any  common  man,  taken  out  of  the  herd,  could  have  acted  the  part 
of  King  William  as  well  as  that  royal  personage,  and  possibly  even 
better ;  but  not  one  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world  could 
have  shuffled,  even  passably,  through  the  various  achievements  of 
a  weak,  old,  slighted  plebeian  Professor,  whose  blood  indeed  wa« 
not  royal,  but  whose  spirit  was  more  than  regal.  His  honest 
dislike  or  contempt  for  royalty,  breaks  out  in  his  8oandina\'ian  tour, 
wherein  he  declines  presentation  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Mind 
and  matter  arc  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  juxtaposition  in 
the  throne- room  of  palaces — their  true  order  inverted — the  defer- 
encie  misplaced.  The  real  bows  to  the  seeming,  the  temporal 
Tisuq>s  the  palace  of  the  Eternal,  the  worthy  worsliips  tho  worth- 
less.     Yet  is  there  Divine  comiK'nsation  : — 

*<  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

UU  rihbon,  star,  aud  a*  that; 
The  roan  of  independent  mind 
Is  king  of  men  for  a*  that !" 

But  soon  after  this,  our  uncroT^Tied  king  of  men  was  calliHl  to  lay 
aside  his  hardly-earaed  honours,  for  he  died  on  the  12th  of 
Februur)',  18iJ4,  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  dWng 
words  were  characteristic  of  the  man  : — **  1  ftvl  coustniimHl  to  think 
the  profoundest  spt-cuhitive  thoughts,  and  thi'V  are  to  mo  identical 
with  the  dtH?pest  rt'Iigious  ftrlings."  **  I  char^'  VdU,'*  siiys  this 
loWng  soul,  **  to  greet  all  my  friends,  and  to  tell  them  how  sin(*ort»ly 
I  have  loved  them.'*  Two  hours  before  death,  he  I'ouMHTated 
the  elements  and  administered  the  eommunion  to  his  family  around 
his  bed,  adding  at  its  close, — **In  this  love  and  eonmiunion  we  are, 
and  ever  will  remain^  united*"    Uc  iMuik  ^M>'»lf  'iru»ii  hIja  piUow, 
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and  his  eyes  closed  gradually  in  death,  his  spirit  passing  into  the 
world  where  kings  and  commoners  are  known  no  longer,  and 
hmnhle  faith  is  the  only  ground  of  distinction  and  passport  to  bliss. 

We  confess  that  we  heartily  love  the  man,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  the  liberty  of  a  laugh  or  two  at  his 
expense.  There  are  certain  strange  simplicities,  harmless  vanities, 
and  sentimental  follies,  that  make  one  stare  at  their  sheer  grotesque- 
ness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  laughing  at  the 
curious  associations  these  displays  provoke. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  how  early  he  was  troubled  with 
sceptical  fancies,  writing  thus  himself  of  a  very  juvenile  school- 
boy period  : — "  I  had  already  sustained  manifold  internal  religious 
oonmcts: — the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  and  reward  had 
already  exercised  a  disturbing  power  over  my  childish  imagination; 
and  in  my  eleventh  year,  I  spent  several  sleepless  nights  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  mutual  relation  between  the  suflferings  of  Christ  and 
thepunishmeht  for  which  these  sufferings  were  a  substitute." 

lliis  is  a  topic  of  vital  interest  in  the  life  of  Schleiermacher, 
not  simply  as  determining  the  ecclesiastical  field  of  his  future 
labours,  out  also  as  indicating  the  great  work  of  his  life — ^the  recon- 
ciliation of  a  Rationjdist  creed  with  a  semi-Moravian  experience. 
After  some  fiirther  years  of  connection  with  the  seminary  of 
Barby,  the  University  of  the  Brotherhood,  his  doubts  obtained 
so  much  the  mastery  of  his  mind,  that  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
could  no  longer  continue  in  their  establishment,  but  begged 
his  father  to  transfer  him  to  the  University  of  Halle,  with  a  >4ew 
to  qualify  himself  more  fiilly  for  the  office  of  private  tutor,  and  to 
enable  him,  in  contact  with  enlightened  nunds,  to  see  his  way 
through  his  religious  difficulties.  This  request  of  his  son,  and 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  originated,  were  both  a  terrible  blow 
to  Chaplain  Schleiermacher,  whose  stipend  was  one  of  the  most 
scanty,  and  the  claims  upon  it  increasing  with  the  fruits  of  a  second 
mama^e ;  while  his  own  state  of  mind  on  the  disputed  doctrines 
of  religion,  was  of  that  temporising,  undecided  kind,  that  he  could 
give  his  halting,  helpless  son  no  truthful,  useful  advice.  The 
candour  and  honesty  of  Schleiermacher  file,  shines  by  contrast 
with  the  base  cowardice  of  Schleiermacher  p^re.  The  one  openly 
declared  what  he  believed  and  what  he  did  not ;  the  other  trimmed 
his  sails  by  the  wind  of  expediency,  while  his  compass  was  regu- 
lated by  the  pole  of  Rationalism.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  cite  the 
following ;  but  what  the  family  of  Schleiermacher  has  thought 
right  to  publish,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  extract : — 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  son,  that  you  would  read  attentively  Lessing's 
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EduccUlon  of  the  Human  Uace ;  you  will  therein  find  many  lominoos 
thoughts  on  various  matters  that  are  warmly  disputed  by  modem 
thinkers ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  will  lay  before  you  an  example 
borrowed  from  my  own  life,  and  beg  you  to  reflect  whether  it  is 
worth  following.  During  twelve  years,  at  least,  I  preached,  though 
a  real  unbeliever.  I  was  at  that  time  firmly  convinced  that  Jesns 
had  accommodated  His  discourses  to  the  notions  and  even  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  opinion  induced  me  to  think  that  I 
ought  to  be  equally  modest  in  reference  to  the  estabHshed  popular 
belief.  Never,  therefore,  did  I  feel  at  liberty  to  dispute  the  article 
concerning  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  because  I  knew 
from  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  experience  of  other 
persons,  that  since  the  first  foundation  of  Christianity,  these  doctrines 
had  given  consolation  to  millions  of  men,  and  led  them  to  repent- 
ance ;  and,  although  I  was  not  myself  convinced  of  their  truth,  I 
used  to  apply  them  in  furtherance  of  morality,  and  love  to  God  and 
man,  whenever  the  subject  would  admit  of  it.  I  wish  that,  even 
should  you  not  come  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  rectitude  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  you  would,  at  least,  never  publicly  attack  the 
doctrines  in  question.  In  Berlin,  I  suppose,  you  will  have  opportu- 
nities of  reading  Miiller's  Philosophical  Essays — there  is  undoubtedly 
much  that  is  true  and  excellent  in  them  ;  and  I  also  recommend  you 
to  read  Hemsterhuys's  philosophical  works,  if  you  can  get  them^  and 
Bacon's  Novum  Organon  Scicutiarum.  You  will  then  see,  my  dear 
son,  that  true  philosophers  and  independent  thinkers  are  very  modest 
people,  and  seldom  wed  themselves  to  a  party,  which,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  refrain  from,  if  one  would  search  for  truth." 

The  disingenuous  course  avowed  here,  referred  to  an  earlier 
period  of  the  father's  career,  but  even  in  its  better  strain  Ls  indica- 
tive of  a  man  of  weak  understanding  and  timid  disposition. 
Paternal  affection  and  filial  n^piH.'t  would  always  keep  the  pair  on 
pletusant  terms  with   each  other,  but    it  mitst  U*  apparent  at  a 

SlancA},  how  little  fitted  the  elder  Sehleiemiacher  was  lor  the  task  of 
irectiug  hLs  sou's  undei>tunding,  or  ojx*ning  hLs  eyes  to  clear  views 
of  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesa<.** 

A  residence  of  two  vears  at  IliJle,  under  the  roof  f>f  Pastor 
Stubenrauch,  his  uncle,  a  most  kind  and  judicious  friend,  did  some- 
thing towards  relieving  the  student's  mind  of  Iuh  t<»nnenting  doubts. 
But  he  had  other  can*s  lii»sidi'.s  sjjiritual  nnes  to  hanu^s  his  soul,  in 
anticipation  of  a  Universitv  residence,  liefuri*  finding  liLs  way  to 
Ilalle,  he  thus  sums  up  to  his  father  the  inevitable  expanses  of  the 
place,  and  the  amount  of  self-denial  he  wa»<  pn-paretl  to  exercise 
in  order  to  mei^t  them — patience  wailing  on  opjiortunity.  Such 
men  ought  to  succeed,  and  usually  do  succeed. 

**  How  1  am  to  manage  to  live  iu  Halle  is  another  question.     My 
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friend  there  has  sent  me  a  list  of  the  most  necessaiy  expenses : — 
wood,  annnallj,  twelve  florins ;  lodgings,  with  attendance,  twenty- 
fonr  florins ;  firom  these  two  items,  little  or  nothing  can  be  struck  off. 
Dinner,  forty  florins  ;  but  herein  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  consider- 
able redaction.  Brc^Jdast  and  supper,  forty-eight  florins ;  but  as  I 
never  take  coflee,  and  eat  very  little  in  the  evening,  I  may  be  able  to 
cat  off  at  least  the  half  of  this.  Hair  dresser,  eight  florins  ;  boots 
and  dothes-broshing,  eight  florins ;  laundress,  eight  florins  ;  and  in  , 
these  calcnlations,  clothes,  linen,  fees  to  professors,  and  the  necessary 
books,  besides  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  are  not  included.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  that  I  am  very,  very  badly  off  for  linen  and  clothes, 
that  by  Easter  I  shall  have  nothing  left  of  my  allowance  here,  and 
that  I  mast  nevertheless  order  several  things,  as  I  cannot  possibly 
appear  in  Halle  in  the  same  trim  as  here." 

Thus  slenderly  furnished  for  college  expenses,  do  many  of  these 
men  fiure  forth  for  study,  who  afterwards  become  the  profes- . 
aerial  glory  of  Germany,  and  the  lights  of  the  world.     After  his 
three  years  of  tuition  in  Count  Dohna's  family,  accompanied  with 
occasional  preaching,  and  the  same  term  spent  at  Landsberg,  as 
hcum  tenens,  a  regularly  ordained  substitute  for  Pastor  Schumann^ 
he  was  transferred  as  a  teacher  and  preacher  to  Berlin,  where  by 
harder  and  more  systematic  study,  and  by  regular  pulpit  duties  in 
a  stimulating  and  exigent  sphere,  his  great  abilities  became  more 
highly  cultivated,  his  society  courted,  and  his  rising  fame  esta- 
blished.    He  had  every  disadvantage  of  poverty,  deformity,  and 
xmprepossessing  address,  to  contend  with,  but  all  these  gave  way 
before  a  really  good  disposition,  and  great  intellectual  capacity. 
His  residence  at  Berlin,  brought  him  into  early  intimacy  with  the 
unfortunate  Frederick  Schlegel,  who  came  to  share  his  lodgings 
with  him  in  the  beginning  of  1798.     Schlegel  was  then  a  much 
better  known  person  than  Schleiermacher,  lived  by  means  of  litera- 
tore,  and  was  a  person  of  high  culture  and  commanding  talents. 
Association  with  a  person  of  such  distinguished  ability  was  a  great 
stimulus  to  our  hero,  urging  him  to  contemplate  authorship,  a  goal 
hitherto  seemingly  beyond  his  reach.    He  thus  writes  of  Schlegel, 
he  himself  being  now  nine-and-twenty. 

"  He  is  about  twenty-five,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge is  almost  inconceivable  at  his  age.  He  possesses,  moreover, 
an  originahty  of  intellect,  which,  even  here,  where  there  is  so  much 
intellect  and  so  much  talent,  far  surpasses  all  others,  and  in  his 
manner  there  is  an  absence  of  all  artificiality,  a  frankness,  and  a 
childlike  ^{outhfulness,  the  combination  of  which,  with  his  other 
qoaUties,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  Wherever  he  be,  his  wit  and 
his  simplicity  make  him  the  most  delightful  companion  ;  but  to  ino 
he  is  more  than  that,  ho  is  of  the   greatest  and   most  essential 
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benefit He  has  not  studied  any  so-called  (road-soienoey 

nor  does  he  wish  to  hold  any  office,  his  desire  being,  if  postibloi 
to  live  fmgallj  and  independently  on  the  proceeds  of  his  writinffSy 
which  embrace  none  bat  important  subjects,  as  he  never  condesoendf^ 
for  the  sake  of  money,  to  bring  mediocre  wares  to  market.  He  is 
always  sparring  me  on  to  write  likewise ;  there  are  a  thousand  things, 
he  says,  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  which  I  am  just  the  one  to  say ; 
and  since  he  has  heard  me  read  a  little  essay  of  my  own  composi- 
tion, in  the  Society  which  I  have  named  [the  Wednesday  Society], 
he  leaves  me  no  peace.  We  are  at  present  meditating  his  joining 
me  in  my  chambers  at  new  year,  and  I  shall  feel  a  right  royal  exul- 
tation if  the  project  be  carried  out,  for  at  present  I  always  loee  an 
hour  walking  to  and  fro  between  his  house  and  mine.  Nota  bene : 
His  Christian  name  ho  has  in  common  with  me;  he  is  called 
Friederich ;  and  he  is  like  me  also  in  many  of  his  natural  failings. 
He  is  not  musical,  ho  does  not  draw,  he  does  not  like  the  French 
language,  and  he  has  bad  eyes.  During  the  last  week,  I  have  spent 
a  good  many  of  my  forenoons,  which  i  generally  hold  very  sacred, 
with  him.*' 

The  joint  home  of  the  littiraieun  is  a  very  pleasant  one  for  A 
while : — the  following  is  a  picture  of  it : — 

'*  Schlegcl  generally  rises  an  hour  earlier  than  I  do,  because  I  daro 
not,  on  account  of  my  eyes,  bum  lights  in  the  morning,  and  I  thera- 
foro  arrange  matters  so  as  not  to  awake  before  half-past  eigbL 
Sometimes,  however,  he  lies  in  bed  and  reads,  and  I  am  genendly 
awakened  by  the  clatter  of  his  coffee-cup.  From  his  bed,  he  can 
open  the  door  that  separates  my  room  from  his,  and  then  begins  our 
morning  chat.  When  I  have  done  breakfast,  we  work  some  hours 
without  interfering  with  one  another  ;  in  general,  however,  we  maka 
a  little  pause  before  dinner,  to  eat  an  apple,  of  which  we  have  a 
hkv^Q  and  very  choice  provision  ;  and  while  so  doing,  we  discuss  tha 
subjects  of  our  studies.  Then  begins  the  second  period  of  ftudyi 
which  la^sts  until  dinner-time ;  that  is  to  say,  until  half-past  one. 
Ah  you  arc  awart*,  I  get  my  vlinner  from  the  Charxtcy  but  Schlegd 
has  his  brought  him  from  a  restaurant.  Whichever  comes  first,  is 
first  consumed ;  then  follows  the  Ri»cond  course,  then  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  wine  ;  so  thiit  wo  spend  nearly  an  hour  at  dinner.  Of 
our  artemoons,  I  cannot  give  so  decided  an  account ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  I  am  generally  the  first  to  fiy  out  of  the  cage,  and  the 
last  to  return  in  the  evening.  However,  the  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  is  not  devuted  to  social  enjoyment  ;  for  several 
times  in  the  wt»ok  I  attend  lectures,  and  I  alno  deliver  some — of 
course  ;»rini/iAWm^* — to  some  good  friend  or  other,  and  not  until  this 
is  done,  do  I  go  whithen><K'ver  inclination  din*cts  me.  On  my  return 
homt»  in  the  evening,  at  alwut  ton  or  eleven,  I  find  Schlegcl  still  up, 
but  he  seems  only  t**  bt»  waiting  to  say  *  giKnl  night'  to  me,  and  then 


only 
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he  goes  to  bed.   I,  on  the  contrmiy,  then  ({«>nnr»Ili   «»   Ir-.  t  ^o  woric. 
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QniQ  towards  two  o'clock,  for  from  that  hour  until  half-past  eight 
one  may  have  sleep  enough." 

The  pleasant  residence  of  the  two  bachelor  students  together, 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  Frederick  Schlegel  with  the  divorced 
lady  of  his  Mend  Veit,  the  banker,  who  very  kindly  complied 
witu  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  when  he  saw  them  hopelessly 
committed  to  a  deploraole  infatuation  for  each  other.  The 
quondam  husband,  a  really  excellent  man,  carried  his  com- 
plaisance still  further,  for  he  allowed  his  younger  children  to 
remain  in  the  former  Mrs.  Veit's  custody  for  years,  in  order  that 
he  might  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  man  that  had  robbed  him  of 
his  wSe's  affections,  by  a  considerable  allowance  for  their  support. 
Strange  to  say,  and  sad  to  say  of  those  times,  divorce  was  so 
easily  obtainable  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  that  marriages  of  this 
kind  were  common  and  not  discreditable.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  William  Schlegel,  only  that  his  adventure  had  the  additional 
ugly  feature,  that  he  had  put  away  his  own  wife  to  marry  another 
man's.  The  marriage,  we  may  scarcely  add,  was  not  a  happy 
one— such  unions  rarely  are.  They  are  the  upshot  of  a  sensual 
dream,  and  the  awakenmg  is  disappointment — perhaps  disgust. 

The  romance  of  our  own  hero's  life  turns  upon  a  wretched 
attadiment  of  the  same  kind,  saved  from  a  tragic  close  by  the 
timely  retractation  and  good  sense  of  the  lady.  Among  the  houses 
risitea  by  Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  was  that  of  Pastor  Grunow, 
chaplain  of  the  Garrison  Church  in  that  city.  This  lady  soon 
"  her  confidence  and  her  affections  on  the  somewhat  feminine, 
Lonstrative,  and  eniporU  Schleier.  Her  union  with  her 
husband  was  childless ;  and  we  may  presume  there  were  other 
imcongenialities.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  sorrows,  and 
Bchleiermacher  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends,  made  no  secret 
o£  his  sympathy.  The  Professor  would  have  formed  a  wretched 
confessor  to  maid  and  married  wife,  for  his  sympathies  so  over- 
flowed for  any  one  he  took  an  interest  in,  that  he  did  them  more 
harm  than  good.  This  sprang  from  sheer  simplicity  and  down- 
ri^tness  of  character,  and  not  from  any  more  culpable  feeling. 
He  thought  that  injured  damsels  and  matrons  demanded  an 
avenging  knight,  and  he  would  not  be  contented  that  any  one 
should  be  their  Quixote  but  himself.  The  transcendental  nature 
of  his  sympathy  with  Frau  Grunow,  is  somewhat  too  high  flown 
for  our  more  sober  judgment : — "  the  mutual  relations  between  her 
and  her  husband  were  such,  that  their  connection  could  not  be 
deemed  a  true  marriage,  all  the  essential  inward  conditions  of  this 
being  wanting.  He  believed  that  were  the  connection  to  be  con- 
tinoedy  her  inner  life  could  not  fail  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  his 
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opinions  were  favourable  to  the  dissolution  of  such  inwardly  false 
unions.  He  even  regarded  such  dissolution  as  a  moral  duty,** 
Now,  we  practical  English  folks  have  no  type  suflficiently  large 
and  emphatic  to  stamp  this  nonsense  with  feurchell's  expressive 
— FUDGE.  Marriage,  no  more  than  any  other  human  condition, 
was  not  meant  to  ho  free  from  drawbacks  and  disappointments — 
there  being  no  exemption  in  favour  of  even  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  union  : — ^it  is  the  course  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  adapt 
''  the  inner  life"  to  the  outward  circumstances,  and  not  sigh,  as 
fruitlessly  as  thanklessly,  after  a  perfect  bUss  denied  to  earth,  and 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  smile  or  be  indignant  at  the 
transparent  delusion  that  shines  through  the  words  of  Schleier- 
macher,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  at  the  close  of  1799  : — 

'*  Eleanore  Gninow  has  paid  me  a  visit  with  her  sister,  and  we 
have  conversed  earnestly  together /rxwi  the  depths  of  our  souls,** 

We  think  it  as  little  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense  that  he 
should  have  written  in  the  following  strain  to  his  married  friend, 
with  whom  about  this  time  he  exchanged  letters  almost  daily : — 

**  It  is  quite  true,  that  that  which  is  most  individual  and  deepest 
in  your  nature,  is  very  difficult  to  discover.  Who  was  ever  so  happy 
as  to  understand  you  before  1  came  ?  But  now  that  the  course  has 
been  laid  down  u|)on  the  map,  others  also  find  the  way.  In  you  I 
found  the  one  of  these  two  powers  [the  moral]  entirely  thmst  back 
and  held  in  bondage.  Do  yon  know  with  what  I  am  tempted  to 
compare  you  ?  With  a  magnet  that  has  wrapped  itself  in  iron* 
filings,  because  it  never  found  a  solid  bit  of  iron  to  attract.  When 
such  a  bit  arrives,  it  does  not  recognise  you,  on  account  of  these 
surroundingH,  but,  at  the  most,  has  a  vague  feeling  of  your  presence ; 
and  everything  depends  upon  a  bold  grasp,  that  shall  shake  off  the 
filings. 

**  When  the  thought  occurred  to  mo,  *  Of  that  woman  a  groii 
deal  might  be  made/  1  had  not  yet  discoven*d  your  innermost  being — 
for  tiiat  is^  and  nothing  more  need  be  made  of  it — but  only  your 
understanding ;  and  you  know  tlmt  the  understanding  alone  makes 
ver}'  little  impression  on  me.  I  could  not  indeed  have  found  yon 
in  any  other  way  than  I  did  find  you — through  a  revelation  of  love. 
And  liad  it  not  been  for  this,  what  could  you  have  done  with  my 
confidence  ?  Did  you  not  also  discover  my  inner  IxMng  after  and 
through  this  revelation  ?  Until  then,  was  it  not  my  under^tandinff^ 
or,  if  you  will,  my  intellect,  and  my  manner  of  viewing  the  world, 
that  interested  you  ?  And  should  we  have  got  much  farther  in  that 
way  than  to  a  communion  of  intellect  ?'* 

And  80  doubtless  wrote  this  deluded  pair  v^'ih  perfect  simplicity 
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and  honesty,  in  the  sentimental  jargon  of  the  day — ^without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  secrecy  or  deception.  All  the  world  was  taken 
by  Schleiennacner  into  the  confidence  of  this  attachment,  neither 
last  nor  least  doubtless  the  Herr  Grunow  himself,  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  reticence  was  one  of  Schleiennacher's  infirmities.  To 
Pastor  Willich,  a  man  he  had  never  seen  half-a-dozen  times  in 
his  life,  having  made  his  acquaintance  in  May,  he  writes  thus  in 
Jane  : — "  Sorrows  of  the  most  serious  kind  are  weighing  upon 
me,  sorrows  connected  with  the  fate  of  a  beloved  being,  whose 
possession  would  complete  my  being,  as  mine  would  hers ;" — a  trans- 
parent rhapsody  of  candour,  like  the  banter  of  Canning's  farce — 
two  German  ladies  meeting  at  an  inn  for  the  first  time,  and  pro- 
posing to  swear  eternal  friendship  within  half-an-hour ! 

Others  emulated  his  frankness,  for  Willich  gives  him  his  wife's 
letters  to  read ;  and  of  Steflfens,  whom  he  only  knew  as  fellow- , 
professor  at  Hallo  for  six  months,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

''His  marriage  is  a  true  marriage  in  the  highest  sense.  With 
what  enthusiasm  he  speaks  of  their  connection  !  With  what  child- 
like simplicity  he  cites,  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  traits  illustra- 
tive of  her  depth  of  feeling,  of  her  religiosity,  of  her  originality, 
and  always  with  tears  in  his  eyes !  .  .  .  He  is  also  a  true  priest 
of  nature.  It  was  the  first  time  since  his  marriage — ^that  is  to  say, 
for  about  two  years—that  he  had  been  separated  from  his  wife  for 
four-and-twenty  hours.    You  may  imagine  how  full  of  her  he  was !" 

And  this  was  but  for  a  day's  excursion  into  the  country.  The 
confidence  was  mutual,  for  Schleiermacher  himself  flowed  as  freely 
as  a  barrel  without  a  bung.  We  find  it  impossible  in  these  days, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  truest  respect  for  wife  or  maiden 
prompts  a  rigid  reserve  respecting  their  name  and  merits,  to 
sympathise  with  the  sorrow  that  spoke  thus  of  Mrs.  Grunow,  who 
refused  to  be  divorced  from  a  worthy  but  imcongenial  spouse  in 
order  to  marry  Schleiermacher : — 

"  Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  [he  is  addressing  a  country 
dergyman  and  his  wife]  the  dreadful  news  of  the  unexpected  change 
thathas  taken  place  in  Eleanore*s  feelings.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  one  can  form  to  themselves  any  idea  of  my  state;  it  is  the 
deepest,  most  crushing  sorrow — the  pain  will  never  leave  me — the 
unity  of  my  life  is  rent  asunder ;  but  whatever  can  be  made  of  the 
ruins,  I  will  make  of  them.*' 

And  so  he  speaks  to  every  one,  baring  his  sore,  and  exclaiming, 
"Pity  me!" 

Schleiermacher,  in  fact,  was  no  cantatore  of  the  Mrs.  Haller 
school — 

"  I  have  a  lilent  sorrow  here, 
A  grief  I'U  ne'er  Impart." 
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He  had  a  prodigious  proclivity  to  impart  his  sorrows  to  any  ear 
that  would  only  listen.  He  would  make  a  confidant  of  a  stone- 
wall rather  than  have  no  confidant  at  all.  His  gestation  of  any 
secret  of  the  heart  was  most  impatient — ^he  had  no  peace  till  he 
had  deposited  in  sympathising  hands  the  importunate  hurden — 
the  child  of  his  thought.  He  could  boast  of  no  more  reticence 
than  the  barber  of  Midas.  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  the  rites 
of  Freemasonry  were  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach,  because  ho  was 
notoriously  a  blab.  More  truly  than  Joseph  in  Egj-pt  ho  was  a 
Zaphnath-paaneah — a  rcvcaler  of  secrets.  His  tongue  laboured 
under  a  perpetual  itch.  The  last  fraternity  ho  could  have  entered 
would  have  been  that  of  the  cowled  mutes  of  La  Trappe.  Harpo- 
crates  owned  him  not  amongst  his  votaries — ^he  knew  not  the 
virtue  of  the  finger  on  the  lip.  The  cave  of  Trophonius  he  had 
never  Wsited ;  for,  however  trinfe  at  times  his  brow,  his  tongue 
was  too  mercurial  for  one  who  had  consulted  that  very  dispintmg 
Oracle.  His  memory  may  have  been  defective  in  the  nighest 
degree,  but  no  one  would  allege  against  him  the  poet's  charge, 
that  he  was 

"  To  dumb  forgetfalneu  a  prey." 

When  he  talked,  and  that  was  prettj^'  often,  like  Alexander  in  the 

flay — '*  Ye  gods !  how  he  would  talk  !*'  Oxford,  with  all  its 
^atristic  lore,  Puse>isra,  and  Mediasvalism,  could  not  have  taught 
him  the  doctrine  of  reserve.  He  was,  in  fine,  that  desideratum  of 
automaton- makers — a  talking  machine ;  and  the  subject — himself, 
his  sensibilities,  his  culture,  his  **  inner  "  man. 

Yet  ho  was  much  that  was  higher  and  better  than  all  this. 


lU. 

ON  TAIN  iVNI)  ITS  USES. 

Wk  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  lookintr  uiHjn  pain  as  children 
do  upon  mo<licine.  We  take  the  stime  imphilosophical  view  of  it, 
make  the  j^iuue  wn  faces  at  it,  and  hjivr  tho  Kixrn^  doubts  as  to 
its  necessity.  The  pn^st^ncf  of  pain  jk-ems  to  ihrow  a  tloud  <>\er  our 
jud^nent,  and  to  proviiit  u^  fn)m  re<*o::iii»iiiii^  its  pro[)or  meaning 
and  intention.  Pleasure,  or  raUur,  si usual  ^ralitioati(»n,  has  tlio 
same  cloudini?  ititHt.  A  ihild  will  ?«tuff  itslf  with  swiatmeats, 
utterly  regardless  of  tlie  headache  and  sickm»ss  whieh  it  knows 
will  arrive  on  Uie  morrow ;  and  when  that  day  pomr*,  it  can  with 
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difficulty  be  persuaded  to  take  the  dose  which  he  knows  is  to 
make  him  a^in  well  and  happy.  Lock  says,  "Were  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes 
off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach  and  £iching  head,  which,  in 
some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think 
nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would  on  these 
conditions  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips;  wnich  yet  he  daily 
swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy 
of  a  little  difference  of  time."  K,  on  experiencing  painftd 
sensations,  we  could  at  the  same  time  remember  what  gooa  work 
they  were  performing,  we  should  not  bear  them  so  impatiently. 
We  receive  pain  as  a  child  does  the  rod,  sullenly  and  sulkily,  and 
we  will  see  no  love  in  the  One  who  inflicts  it  I 

To  properly  understand  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
(1.)  tiervom  centres,  and  (2.)  nervous  chords.  Nervous  centres  aro 
of  two  kinds  (a,),  conscious,  and  (ft.)  unconscious.  Nervous  chords 
are  also  divisible  into  two,  (a.)  senmfic  and  motific,  A  nervous 
centre  is  said  to  be  conscious  when  the  acts  which  take  place  in  it 
are  perceived  and  controlled  by  the  mind.  Unconscious  nervous 
centres  act  independently  of  and  in  spite  of  the  mind. 

Sensific  nervous  chords  convey  impressions  towards  the  nervous 
centres ; — motific,  transmit  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sensific  nerves  which  go  to  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  convey 
sensation,  but  those  which  lead  to  an  imconscious  nervous  centre, 
transmit  only  a  physical  stimulus.  So  also  the  motific  nerves, 
which  proceed  from  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  differ  from  those 
which  nave  an  unconscious  nervous  centre.  The  former  transmit 
the  mandates  of  the  will,  the  latter,  only  physical  nervous  force. 
Nervous  acts  are,  therefore,  divided  into  two  kinds: — Mental 
nervous  acts,  and  physical  nervous  acts.  It  is  not  long  since  this 
distinction  was  first  recognised,  all  the  motions  of  animals  being 
formerly  considered  to  be  the  result  of  volition.  But  patient 
and  constant  researches  in  this  field,  have  set  the  question  at  rest 
for  ever.  By  way  of  illustration,  take  a  frog  by  its  fore  and  hind 
legs  and  extend  it  upon  the  table :  the  first  thing  it  does  on  being 
Uberated,  is  to  assume  its  usual  squatting  posture.  If  you  pinch 
its  hind  foot,  it  will  hop  away  from  you  ;  if  you  hold  it  and  prick 
the  fore  part  of  its  body,  it  will,  with  a  fore  leg,  attempt  to 
remove  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  you  prick  the  hind  part  of  the 
body,  a  hind  leg  will  be  employed.  If  tne  head  of  the  frog  be  cut 
off,  all  the  above  motions  are  gone  through  the  same  as  when  the 
head  was  on !  The  frog  recovers  itself  from  its  extended  position 
and  squats ;  it  jumps  away  from  you  Vhen  you  pinch  its  hind 
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Ho  had  a  prodigious  proclivity  to  impart  his  sorrows  to  any  ear 
that  would  only  listen.  He  would  make  a  confidant  of  a  stone- 
wall rather  than  have  no  confidant  at  all.  His  gestation  of  any 
secret  of  the  heart  was  most  impatient — ho  had  no  peace  till  he 
had  deposited  in  sympathising  hands  the  importunate  burden — 
the  child  of  his  thought.  He  could  boast  of  no  more  reticence 
than  the  barber  of  Midas.  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  the  rites 
of  Freemasonry  were  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach,  because  he  was 
notoriously  a  blab.  More  truly  than  Joseph  in  Egj-pt  ho  was  a 
Zaphnath-paaneah — a  rcvcalcr  of  secrets.  His  tongue  laboured 
under  a  perpetual  itch.  The  last  fraternity  he  could  nave  entered 
would  have  Deen  that  of  the  cowled  mutes  of  La  Trappe.  Harpo- 
crates  owned  him  not  amongst  his  votaries — ^ho  knew  not  the 
virtue  of  the  finger  on  the  lip.  The  cave  of  Trophonius  he  had 
never  visited ;  for,  however  trifite  at  times  his  brow,  his  tonffue 
wtis  too  mercurial  for  one  who  had  consulted  that  very  dispiritmg 
Oracle.  His  memory  may  have  been  defective  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  no  one  would  allege  against  him  the  poet's  chargey 
that  ho  was 

"  To  dumb  forgetfulnesa  a  prey.** 

When  he  talked,  and  that  was  pretty  often,  like  Alexander  in  the 
play — '*  Ye  gods !  how  he  would  talk  !"  Oxford,  with  all  its 
Patristic  lore,  Puseyisra,  and  Mediajvalism,  could  not  have  taught 
him  the  doctrine  of  reserve.  He  wa.s,  in  fine,  that  desideratum  of 
automaton-makers — a  talking  machine ;  and  the  subject — himaelf, 
his  sensibilities,  his  culture,  his  **  inner  "  man. 

Yet  ho  was  much  that  was  higher  and  better  than  all  thia. 


III. 

ON  PAIN  AND  ITS  USKS. 

Wk  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  l<M)king  uixjn  pain  as  children 
do  upon  medicine.  Wo  takr  thr  wmie  un] philosophical  view  of  it, 
make  the  <ame  wry  fiicc*^  at  it,  and  Imvc  tho  same  doubts  as  to 
its  necessity.  The  pn»si»nce  of  pain  m  iiiis  to  ihniw  a  cloud  oi'er  our 
jud^nent.  and  to  pn'Vcnt  n>  fVoni  nNM;^iisinrr  \\^  j»n»per  meaning 
and  inttntion.  Phasun',  or  r.ithir.  s*  usual  ^ratitii'ation,  has  the 
same  cloudiii*^  *.ti'iHt.  A  ihiM  will  stuff  it^lf  with  swcatmeats, 
utterly  reganllrss  of  tlie  headailie  and  sickness  which  it  knows 
will  arrive  on  Uie  morrow ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  it  can  with 
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difficulty  be  persuaded  to  take  the  dose  which  he  knows  is  to 
make  him  a^ain  well  and  happy.  Lock  says,  "Were  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes 
off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach  and  £iching  head,  which,  in 
some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  manjr  hours  after,  I  think 
nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would  on  these 
conditions  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips;  which  yet  he  daily 
swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy 
of  a  little  difference  of  time."  If,  on  experiencing  painftd 
'sensations,  we  could  at  the  same  time  remember  what  good  work 
they  were  performing,  we  should  not  bear  them  so  impatiently. 
We  receive  pain  as  a  child  does  the  rod,  sullenly  and  sulkily,  and 
we  will  see  no  love  in  the  One  who  inflicts  it  I 

To  properly  understand  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
(1.)  nervous  centres^  and  (2.)  nervous  chords.  Nervous  centres  are 
of  two  kinds  (a.),  conscious,  and  (ft.)  unconscious.  Nervous  chords 
are  also  divisible  into  two,  {a,)  sensific  and  motific,  A  nervous 
centre  is  said  to  be  conscious  when  the  acts  which  take  place  in  it 
are  perceived  and  controlled  by  the  mind.  Unconscious  nervous 
centres  act  independently  of  and  in  spite  of  the  mind. 

Sensific  nervous  chords  convey  impressions  towards  the  nervous 
centres ; — motific,  transmit  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sensific  nerves  which  go  to  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  convey 
sensation,  but  those  which  lead  to  an  imconscious  nervous  centre, 
transmit  only  a  physical  stimulus.  So  also  the  motific  nerves, 
which  proceed  from  a  consciom  nervous  centre,  differ  from  those 
which  nave  an  unconscious  nervous  centre.  The  former  transmit 
the  mandates  of  the  mil,  the  latter,  only  physical  nervous  force. 
Nervous  acts  are,  therefore,  divided  into  two  kinds: — Mental 
nervous  acts,  and  physical  nervous  acts.  It  is  not  long  since  this 
distinction  was  first  recognised,  all  the  motions  of  animals  being 
formerly  considered  to  be  the  result  of  volition.  But  patient 
and  constant  researches  in  this  field,  have  set  the  question  at  rest 
for  ever.  By  way  of  illustration,  take  a  frog  by  its  fore  and  hind 
1^  and  extend  it  upon  the  table :  the  first  thing  it  does  on  being 
Kberated,  is  to  assume  its  usual  squatting  posture.  If  you  pinch 
its  hind  foot,  it  will  hop  away  from  you  ;  if  you  hold  it  and  prick 
the  fore  part  of  its  body,  it  will,  with  a  fore  leg,  attempt  to 
remove  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  you  prick  the  hind  part  of  the 
body,  a  hind  leg  will  be  employed.  If  tne  head  of  the  frog  be  cut 
off,  all  the  above  motions  are  gone  through  the  same  as  ymcu  the 
head  was  on !  The  frog  recovers  itself  from  its  extended  position 
and  squats ;  it  jumps  away  irom  you  Vhen  you  pinch  its  hind 
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He  had  a  prodi^ous  proclivity  to  impart  his  sorrows  to  any  ear 
that  would  only  listen.  He  would  make  a  confidant  of  a  stone- 
wall rather  than  have  no  confidant  at  all.  His  gestation  of  any 
secret  of  the  heart  was  most  impatient — ^he  had  no  peace  till  he 
had  deposited  in  sympathising  hands  the  importunate  burden — 
the  child  of  his  thought.  He  could  boast  of  no  more  reticence 
than  the  barber  of  Midas.  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  the  ritc« 
of  Freemasonry  were  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach,  because  he  was 
notoriously  a  blab.  More  truly  than  Joseph  in  Egj-pt  ho  was  a 
Zaphnath-paaneah — a  rcvealer  of  secrets.  His  tongue  laboured 
under  a  perpetual  itch.  The  last  fraternity  he  could  nave  entered 
would  have  Deen  that  of  the  cowled  mutes  of  La  Trappe.  Harpo- 
crates  owned  him  not  amongst  his  votaries — ^he  Knew  not  the 
virtue  of  the  finger  on  the  lip.  The  cave  of  Trophonius  he  had 
never  \'isitod ;  for,  however  trisfe  at  times  his  brow,  his  ton^e 
was  too  mercurial  for  one  who  had  considted  that  very  dispiritmg 
Oracle.  His  memory  may  have  been  defective  in  the  nighest 
degree,  but  no  one  would  allege  against  him  the  poet's  chiirge» 
that  ho  was 

"  To  dumb  furgetfalnesa  a  prey." 

When  he  talked,  and  that  was  pretty  often,  like  Alexander  in  the 
play — **  Ye  gods !  how  ho  would  talk  !"  Oxford,  with  all  its 
Patristic  lore,  Puse>nsm,  and  Meditevalism,  could  not  have  taught 
him  the  d<K'trine  of  reserve.  He  was,  in  fine,  that  desideratum  of 
automaton-makers — a  talking  machine ;  and  the  subject — ^himaelf» 
his  sensibilities,  his  culture,  his  "  inner  "  man. 

Yet  he  was  much  that  was  higher  and  better  than  all  this. 


HI. 

ON  TAIN  AND  ITS  USES. 

Wk  are  i^y^  much  in  the  liiibit  of  lfM>king  uiM>n  pain  as  childran 
do  up<m  me<liciii«\  Wo  takr  i\\v  same  unphilosophical  view  of  it, 
make  tho  <ame  wr}  f;u*4^s  at  it,  and  have  the  .simo  doubts  as  to 
\\a  necesj«itY.  The  pnsen»«' of  pain  m rms  to  throw  a  cloud  o^'cr oar 
judjnnent,  and  to  privcnt  un  tVoni  nM-.»^niiHinrf  it»^  pn>[)or  meaning 
and  int^'Ution.  PKa^iun*,  or  rather,  s*  ii>ual  graliticution,  has  the 
sumo  cloudin;:  <  tii*<  t.  A  rhiM  will  stuff  itnlf  with  swcatmeats, 
utterly  ri^giirdloss  of  tlie  headache  and  >ickni*NS  which  it  knows 
will  arrive  on  Uie  morrow ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  it  can  widi 
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difiBculiy  be  persuaded  to  take  the  dose  which  he  knows  is  to 
make  him  a^ain  well  and  happy.  Lock  says,  "Were  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes 
off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach  and  £iching  head,  which,  in 
some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think 
nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  hiis  cups,  would  on  these 
conditions  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips ;  which  yet  he  daily 
swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy 
of  a  little  difference  of  time."  K,  on  experiencing  painftd 
sensations,  we  could  at  the  same  time  remember  what  good  work 
they  were  performing,  we  should  not  bear  them  so  impatiently. 
We  receive  pain  as  a  child  does  the  rod,  sullenly  and  sulkily,  and 
we  will  see  no  love  in  the  One  who  inflicts  it  I 

To  properly  understand  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
(1.)  nervous  centres,  and  (2.)  nervous  chords.  Nervous  centres  are 
of  two  kinds  (a,),  conscious,  and  (ft.)  unconscious.  Nervous  chords 
are  also  divisible  into  two,  (a.)  sensific  and  motific,  A  nervous 
centre  is  said  to  be  conscious  when  the  acts  which  take  place  in  it 
are  perceived  and  controlled  by  the  mind.  Unconscious  nervous 
centres  act  independently  of  and  in  spite  of  the  mind. 

Sensific  nervous  chords  convey  impressions  towards  the  nervous 
centres ; — motific,  transmit  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sensific  nerves  which  go  to  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  convey 
sensation,  but  those  which  lead  to  an  imconscious  nervous  centre, 
transmit  only  a  physical  stimulus.  So  also  the  motific  nerves, 
which  proceed  from  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  differ  from  those 
which  nave  an  unconscious  nervous  centre.  The  former  transmit 
the  mandates  of  the  will,  the  latter,  only  physical  nervous  force. 
Nervous  acts  are,  therefore,  divided  into  two  kinds: — Mental 
nervous  acts,  and  physical  nervous  acts.  It  is  not  long  since  this 
distinction  was  first  recognised,  all  the  motions  of  animals  being 
formerly  considered  to  be  the  result  of  volition.  But  patient 
and  constant  researches  in  this  field,  have  set  the  question  at  rest 
for  ever.  By  way  of  illustration,  take  a  frog  by  its  fore  and  hind 
1^  and  extend  it  upon  the  table :  the  first  thing  it  does  on  being 
liberated,  is  to  assume  its  usual  squatting  posture.  If  you  pinch 
its  hind  foot,  it  will  hop  away  from  you  ;  if  you  hold  it  and  prick 
the  fore  part  of  its  body,  it  will,  with  a  fore  leg,  attempt  to 
remove  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  you  prick  the  hind  part  of  the 
body,  a  hind  leg  will  be  employed.  If  tne  head  of  the  frog  be  cut 
off,  all  the  above  motions  are  gone  through  the  same  as  when  the 
head  was  on !  The  frog  recovers  itself  from  its  extended  position 
and  squats ;  it  jumps  away  fix)m  you  Vhen  you  pinch  its  hind 
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foot ;  and  it  attempts  to  remove  anything  which  injures  or  irritates 
its  body.  As  the  frog's  consciousness  was  removed  with  its  head, 
the  motions  which  have  since  taken  place  in  its  body,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  physical  nervous  acts.  These  motions  in  the 
bodies  of  decapitated  animals,  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  being 
the  result  of  perception  and  volition,  that  many  have  found  it 
impossible  to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  pain  is  still  felt, 
and  that  the  struggles  of  the  animal  are  the  result  of  it.  The 
sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  an  injury,  lias  it  perception  J*  The 
fly-catcher  plant  closes  upon  the  insect.  Has  it  vohtion  ?  In 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spine  in  man,  the  le^  sometimes 
become  paralyzed.  In  this  state,  the  patient  can  neither  feel  nor 
move  them.  Yet  if  the  sole  of  the  loot  be  pricked,  the  leg  is 
drawn  away,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  owner,  who  has  not 
felt  any  pain  nor  wdlled  any  movement.  Motions  in  animals  are 
not,  therefore,  always  the  result  of  volition,  but  may  be  cxciM 
from  tcithout. 

The  nervous  centres  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  those  which 
preside  over  the  organic  function  of  the  higher  animals,  including 
man,  are  called  ganglia. 

A  ganglion  is  a  small  body  made  up  of  globular  corpuscules, 
and  its  chief  function  seems  to  be  the  generation  of  nervous  force, 
of  which  force  it  is  also  the  receptacle.  AVTien  an  impression  is 
telegraphed  to  it  by  a  scmific  nerve-fibre  (for  everj'  ner\'e  is  made 
up  of  a  great  many  fibres,  and  each  fibre  has  its  appn>priate  work,) 
the  impression,  acting  as  upon  a  key-board  in  the  ganglion, 
liberates  some  of  the  accumulated  nervous  force  along  the  proj)er 
motific  nerve-fibre,  and  thus  reaching  the  muscle,  tbe  necessarj- 
motion  is  produced. 

I  belie  re  all  ganglia  to  he  nnconscious  nervous  centres  ! 

This  is  easUy  said,  but,  if  it  be  true,  it  turns  into  foolishnesB 
millions  of  pages  of  English  literature.  It  deprives  half  tho 
animal  kin^om  of  consciousness,  and  reduces  the  whole  of  the 
acts  of  the  mvertebratie  to  the  character  of  those  which  a  decapi- 
tated frog  would  perform — physical  nervous  actions. 

I  shall  now  proceetl  to  show  my  reasons  for  l)elieviug  that  all 
those  animals  who  have  no  brains,  and  only  ganglionic  systems  of 
nerves,  have  no  consciousness  and,  conse<iueutly,  are  incapable  of 
feelinp  pain. 

Animals  have  been  classified  according  to  the  character  of  their 
nervous  systems,  as  follows : — 

let.  AcRHA  (tt,  priv.  ;  Kfxytt,  to  discern,)  animala  having  no  distinct 
nervous  system. 

2nd.  Nexatoxeuiu  (Nij^io,  a  thread;  Ncipor,  a  nerve,)  animaU 
whose  nervous  systems  consist  only  of  nervoos  threads. 
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3rd.  HOMOOANOLUTA  (ofW)9,  like ;  yayyXiov,  a  ganglion,)  animals 
having  ganglionic  nervous  centres  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 

4th.  HeterooANGLUTA  (crcpo?,  dissimilar;  yayyXCov,  a  ganglion,) 
animals  having  ganglionic  nervous  centres  variously  distributed 
through  the  body. 

6th.  Vertebrata,  animals  possessing  brains  and  spinal  cords, 
including  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammalia. 


Let  us  be^n  by  endeavouring  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pain  in  the  first  division  under  this  classification.  We 
shall  find  some  of  them  to  present  fewer  indications  of  sensation 
than  can  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  sponges, "  contact 
however  rude,  excites  no  movement  or  contraction  which  might 
indicate  its  being  perceived ;  no  torture  has  ever  elicited  from  them 
an  intimation  of  suffering ;  they  have  been  pinched  with  forceps, 
lacerated  in  all  directions,  bored  with  hot  irons,  and  attacked  with 
the  most  energetic  chemical  stimuli,  without  shrinking,  or 
exhibiting  the  remotest  appearance  of  sensibility."*  In  the  class 
of  Polyps,  we  have  animals  showing  more  signs  of  life,  but  still 
the  power  of  tolerating  and  existing  after  the  most  extensive 
mutilations. 

"  If  the  body  of  a  hydra,  or  fresh- water  polyp,  be  halved  in  any 
direction,  each  half  in  a  short  time  grows  up  to  a  perfect  hydra ;  if 
it  is  cut  into  four,  or  eight,  or  even  minced  into  forty  pieces,  each 
continues  alive,  and  develops  a  new  animal,  which  is  itself  capable  of 
being  multiplied  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner.  If  the  section 
is  made  long-ways,  so  as  to  divide  the  body  into  two  or  more  slips, 
connected  merely  by  the  tail,  they  are  speedily  resoldered,  like  some 
heroes  of  fairly  tale,  into  one  perfect  whole ;  as,  if  the  pieces  are 
kept  asunder,  each  will  become  a  polyp ;  and  thus  we  may  have 
two  or  several  polyps  with  only  one  tail  between  them ;  but  if  the 
sections  be  made  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the  tail  towards  the 
tentacula,  you  produce  a  monster  with  two  or  more  bodies  and  one 
head.  If  the  terUacvla — the  organs  by  which  they  take  their  prey, 
and  on  which  their  existence  might  seem  to  depend — are  cut  away, 
they  are  reproduced,  and  the  lopt-off*  parts  remain  not  long  without 
a  new  body.  If  only  two  or  three  tentacula  are  embraced  in  the 
section,  the  result  is  the  same ;  and  a  single  tentaculum  will  serve 
for  the  evolution  of  a  complete  creature.  When  a  piece  is  cut  out 
of  the  body,  the  wound  speedily  heals,  and,  as  if  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  knife,  young  polyps  sprout  from  the  wound  more 
abundantly,  and  in  preference  to  unscarred  parts ;  when  a  polyp  is 
introduced  by  the  tail  into  another  body,  the  two  unite  and  form  one 


*  G.  Rymer  Jones,  p.  20. 
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individual,  and  when  a  head  is  lopt  off,  it  may  safely  be  enmfled  on 
the  body  of  any  other  which  may  chance  to  want  one.  x  ou  may 
slit  the  animal  ap»  and  lay  it  out  flat  like  a  membrane,  with  impnnity ; 
nay,  it  may  be  turned  inside  ont,  so  that  the  stomachal  surface  shall 
become  the  epidermous,  and  yet  continue  to  live  and  enjoy  itoelf '** 

The  sea  anemone,  also,  which  belongs  to  this  divisiony  whoso 
tentacula  appear  to  possess  such  exquisite  sensibility,  can  scarcely 
be  killed  by  any  amount  of  mutilation. 

^'They  may  be  kept  without  food  for  a  year;  they  may  be 
immersed  in  water  hot  enough  to  blister  their  skins,  or  frozen  in  a 
mass  of  ice,  and  again  thawed ;  and  they  may  be  placed  within  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump  without  being  deprived  of  life,  or 
disabled  from  resuming  their  usual  functions  when  placed  in  a  favour- 
able  situation.  If  the  tentacula  are  clipped,  they  soon  begin  to  bud 
anew,  and  if  cut  away,  they  grow  again  ;  so  that  it  seems  these 
reproductions  might  extend  as  far,  or  be  as  oflen  repeated  as  patience 
or  curiosity  would  admit.  If  cut  through  the  middle  transversely, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  will,  i^r  a  time,  produce  new 
tentacula,  pretty  nearly  as  they  were  before  the  operation  ;  while  the 
upper  portion  swallows  food  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  permitting 
it  mdeed  at  first  to  come  out  at  the  opposite  end,  just  as  a  man*s 
head,  being  cut  off,  would  let  out  at  the  neck  the  bit  taken  in  at  the 
mouth,  but  which  it  soon  learns  to  retain  and  di^st  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  upper  half,  instoad  of 
healing  up  into  a  new  basis,  actually  produced  another  mouth  and 
tentacula ;  so  that  an  animal  was  formed  which  caught  its  prey,  and 
fed  at  both  ends  at  the  same  time !  If,  again,  the  section  of  the 
body  is  made  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  so  as  almost  to  divide  it 
into  two  halves,  the  halves  unite  in  a  few  days.  If  the  section  is 
complete,  two  perfect  individuals  is  the  result ;  and,  to  complete  the 
wonder,  if  the  body  be  torn  away,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  base 
remain,  from  this  fragment  a  new  offspring  will  rise  up  to  occupy  the 
place  of  Om  parent.*'t 

This  indestructibility  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  increased 
animal  vitality  which  the  pol}*pe,  or  anemone,  may  bo  supposed 
to  poss(^  and  which  enables  them  to  boar  a  shock,  which,  in  tho 
higher  animals  undergoing  similar  mutilation.<<,  would  prove  rupidly 
fiital,  for,  under  some  circumstances,  they  may  hv  readily  killed. 
A  little /r«A  water  wiU  destroy  all  sign.s  of  life  in  the  anemone 
in  a  few  short  minutes.  The  toleninco  of  mutilation  in  these 
animals,  seems  rather  to  resemble  the  patient  enduramx*  of  a  tree, 
which  may  be  cut  down  to  tho  ground,  and  yet  will  not  die. 


•  Dr.  Johasee's  BrilWi  Xoopkytw.        t  Ibid. 
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Bat  it  seems  mmeeessary  to  dweQ  longer  onthediTisioii  Achita. 
J^atH  most  be  impossible  to  animals  who  have  no  nerrous  system, 
xor  any  organs  of  sense ;  and  it  woold  be  difficult  to  show  what 
mse  it  could  be  to  them,  when  we  consider  how  little  they  would 
lare  the  power  of  escaping  from  it^  and  how  very  slightiy  their 
Titality  is  affected  by  the  most  extensile  mutilations. 

In  the  next  division,  Neniaioneura^  we  arriye  at  a  set  of  animals 
dng  nenrous  cords,  but  in  which  no  nervous  centres  have 

m  satis&ctorily  made  out.  The  star-fishes  are  examples  of  this 
division. 

The  nervous  system  of  a  star-fish  consists  of  a  simple  circular 
cord,  which  runs  round  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  from  this  ring, 
three  delicate  filaments  are  given  off  opposite  to  each  ray :  one  of 
these  proceeds  to  the  locomotive  suckers,  and  the  other  two  supply 
the  viscera.  No  nervous  centres  have  been  discovered.  Let  us 
now  see  what  signs  of  pain  can  be  discovered  in  this  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  Ghray  Brittle-Star,  when  laid  hold  of,  breaks  up  into  little 
pieces  with  wonderful  facility,  each  fr'agment  of  an  arm  also 
breaking  itself  up  into  smaller  pieces ;  and  frequently,  when  one 
of  these  creatures  is  seized,  in  a  moment  its  arms  are  all jrone, 
and  nothing  but  the  disc,  or  body,  is  left  in  the  hand.  These 
arms,  however,  are  reproduced ;  so  that  a  star-fish  may  be  found 
with  only  one  arm  and  four  little  ones  budding.  Mr.  Forbes, 
speaking  of  a  large  star-fish,  the  Lingihorn,  says,  it  is  wonderful 
the  power  this  animal  possesses,  not  merely  of  casting  its  arms 
away  entire,  but  of  breaking  them  into  little  pieces  with  groat 
rapidity.  "  The  first  time,"  he  says,  "  I  ever  took  one  of  theso 
creatures,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat  entire.  Never 
having  seen  one  before,  and  quite  unconscious  of  its  suicidal  powers, 
I  spread  it  out  on  a  rowing-bench,  the  better  to  admire  its  form 
ana  colours.  On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my 
horror  and  disappointment,  1  found  only  an  assemblage  of  rejected 
members.  My  conservative  endeavours  were  all  neutralized  by 
its  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is  now  badly  represented  in  my 
cabinet  by  an  armless  disc  and  a  discless  arm.  Next  time  I  wont 
to  dredge  on  the  same  spot,  determined  not  to  bo  cheated  out  of 
a  specimen  in  such  a  way  a  second  time,  I  brought  with  mo  a 
bucket  of  cold  fresh  water,  to  which  article  star-fishes  have  a  groat 
antipathy.  As  I  expected,  a  Lingthorn  came  up  in  the  dredge— 
a  most  gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not  generally  break  up 
before  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  tho  sea,  cautiously  and 
anxiously  I  sunk  my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's  mouth, 
and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  introduce  tho  Ling- 
thorn  to  the  purer  element.     Whetiier  the  cold  air  was  too  much 
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for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  terrific,  I  know  not ;  but  in 
a  moment  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at  every 
mesh  of  the  dredge  his  fragments  were  seen  escaping/*  * 

Surely  this  process  of  self-mutilation  would  bo  sufficient  to 
prove  the  absence  of  pain  in  these  animals ;  but  there  is  still  fur- 
ther evidence. 

Professor  T.  Rymer  Jones,  says : — "  We  have  frequently,  when 
examining  these  animals  in  a  living  state — that  is,  when  they  were 
crawling  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined— cut  o£F  with  scissors  successive  portions  of  the  doreal  covering 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  expase  the  visceral  cavity ;  but  so  tar  from 
the  rest  of  the  animal  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  the  mutilations, 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suflPering  was  visible :  the  suckers, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  injured  part,  were  invariably  re- 
tracted ;  but  all  the  rest,  even  in  the  same  ray,  still  continued 
their  action,  as  though  perfectly  devoid  of  participation  in  any 
suflfering  caused  by  the  injury  inflicted/'t 

It  would  bo  useless  to  search  further  for  evidences  of  pain  in 
this  division.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  localize  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception in  animals  whose  nervous  systems  consist  only  of  a  number 
of  nervous  threads,  destitute  of  any  ganglionic  enlargements  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  nervous  centres.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
show  what  use  pain  could  bo  to  animals  who  shatter  themselves 
into  pieces  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  and  extensive  di\'ision,  the 
Iloniogangliata,  which  includes  worms,  insects,  and  crustaceans. 

Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  nervous  centres  distinctly 
existing,  and  generally  arrnni^Hl  in  two  parallel  lines.  And  now 
arises  a  question  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

Are  the  small  nervous  masses  which  we  find  distributed  over 
the  bodies  of  animals  of  this  division,  conscious  or  unconscious 
nervous  centres  ?  Have  they  the  faculty  only  of  receiving  im- 
pressions, and  regulatiiiK  the  actions  i>roducc*d  by  these  imprt\s*iions 
or  are  they  indued  vnm  the  power  of  perceiving,  remimbi ring, 
judging,  and  willing? 

But  this  question  becomes  wider  and  more  important  when  we 
remember  that  it  involves  the  next  division  abm.  Thr  hetero- 
gangliata  have  the  same  ganglionic  nen'ous  centres  as  the  hcmio- 
gangliata ;  the  only  ditferenct*  being,  that  in  tho  former  tliey  are 
scattered  instead  of  being  arranged  sjTnmetrically. 

We  have  prt^sidiug  over  the  organic  functions  uf  our  own  bodies 
a  large  number  of  ganglia,  or  nervous  centres,  which  act  indcj^en- 
dently  and  even  in  spite  of  us.     Is  any  one  ready  to  admit,  that 

•  "  Hlftorr  of  British  SUr-FkhM." 
t  •«  Tbt  Aafana  Kiafdon.'* 
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because  he  has  certain  nervous  masses  in  his  body  receiving  im- 
pressions and  originating  motions,  that  each  of  these  nervous 
masses  is  a  conscious  and  intelligent  individual  ?  No ;  very  few 
\rould  grant  this.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law,  that  actions  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  are  performed  without 
pain.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  were  the  human  heart  as  sen- 
sible as  the  hand  P  If  it  were  injured,  we  could  not  moderate  its 
movements  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest.  Pain  could  have  been  of 
no  use  here.  The  heart,  therefore,  has  been  so  constructed,  that 
it  may  actually  be  touched  without  the  knowledge  of  its  owner. 

I  behove  tnat  the  actions  of  the  animals  now  under  con- 
sideration, all  have  their  origin  from  without,  and  that  they  are 
as  much  under  the  control  of  immutable  laws  as  the  planets  are. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  punish  with  pain 
a  moth  which  flies  into  the  candle,  as  it  would  be  to  imprison  a 
fly  for  stealing  sugar.     Besides,  these  nervous  centres  are  distri- 
buted in  different  parts  of  these  animals,  and  each  presides  over 
a  separate  function.     If  each  of  these  had  a  consciousness  and  a 
will,  what  quarreUing  there  might  be !     Again,  in  the  common 
earth-worm,  a  string  of  these  nervous  centres  run  alone  the  whole 
length  of  the  animal's  body.     Now,  in  which  of  all  tnese  gang- 
lia5  does  the  conscious  I  reside ;  for,  if  you  cut  it  in  two,  one- 
half  walks  one  way,  and  the  other  half  another ;  each  portion 
becoming  a  perfect  animal.   Nay,  if  you  cut  it  into  four  pieces  the 
same  takes  place ;  and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  worm  (Lum- 
briai^  rariegatus)  was  divided  into  twenty-six  parts,  almost  all  of 
which  reproduced  the  head  and  tail,  and  became  so  many  dis- 
tinct individual^. 

But  apart  from  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  ganglisD,  let 
us  see  what  proof  we  can  obtain,  from  the  actions  of  these  animals, 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  suffer  pain. 

No  one  doubts  the  result  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  fish,  rep- 
tile, bird,  or  mammalian  ;  but  let  him  decapitate  a  snail,  and  what 
is  the  result?  The  entire  head,  with  eyes  and  antennaB,  arc 
speedily  reproduced.  The  head  of  the  fresh- water  naiad  has  been 
cut  off  seven  times,  and  a  fresh  one  has  been  formed.  From  this 
it  is  evident,  that  the  ganglia)  in  the  head  of  these  creatures  are 
not,  as  in  the  vertebrata,  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life  in 
the  indi\'idual.  This  reproduction  of  parts  resembles  rather  the 
vegetable  than  the  animal  kingdom.  In  vertebrata?  animals,  wo 
have  reproduction  of  fluids  and  epidermis,  but  anything  like  the 
re-generation  of  important  organs  is  never  seen.  The  nervous 
centres  in  the  heads  of  insects,  have  been  dignified  by  some  writers 
with  the  title  of  brains,  but  it  is  e\ident  that  they  have  no  riglit 
to  be  so  called.     Colonel  Piingle  could  keep  decapitated  dragon- 
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flies  for  four  and  six  months  alive,  but  he  oould  not  keep  those 
with  their  heads  on  alive  more  than  a  few  days.  The  dragon-fly, 
which  has  been  called  the  **  eagle  "  of  the  insect  tribe,  so  perfect 
is  he  in  form  and  flight,  gives  no  evidence  of  his  capability  of 
sufiering.  If  his  tail  be  put  into  his  mouth,  he  will  eat  ofi*  and 
devour  as  many  of  the  terminal  segments  of  his  body  as  he  can 
reach.  If  this  operation  caused  pain,  surely  the  animal  would 
not  continue  it;  out  so  little  is  it  aware  of  anything  unusual 
having  happened,  that  on  being  liberated,  it  will  fly  ofi"  briskly  in 
search  of  other  prey.  So  evidently  insensible  to  pain  is  the  dragon- 
fly, that  it  will  eat  freely  while  confined  by  a  pin  through  its  body. 
It  is  curious  how  little  the  gangliatod  animals  seem  to  be  affected 
by  having  pins  run  through  their  bodies.  "It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  practical  entomologists,  that  large  moths  found  asleep 
during  the  day-time,  may  be  pinned  to  the  trunks  of  trees  without 
their  appearing  to  sufier  such  a  degree  of  pain  as  even  to  awake 
them.  It  is  only  on  the  approach  of  evemng  twilight  that  they 
seek  to  free  themselves.  A  mite  has  lived  eleven  weeks  trans- 
fixed on  a  point  for  microscopical  investigation.  The  feet  and 
antennsB  of  a  locust  have  been  in  full  play  for  five  months, 
although  the  animal's  abdomen  was  filled  with  cotton  wool,  and  a 
stout  pin  was  stuck  through  its  thorax."  Mr.  Rowell  gives  an 
account  of  a  carnivorous  beetle  which  had  been  loosely  confined 
in  a  case  of  foreign  insects,  which  managed  to  get  loose,  and,  with 
the  pin  through  its  body,  walked  about  and  aevoured  the  other 
specimens.  Kirby  also  relates  a  similar  cose.  The  truth  of  the 
Quotation  from  Shokspeare,  which  is  so  often  brought  forward  to 
show  that  beetles  feel  as  acutely  as  giants,  even  if  it  meant  what 
these  writers  would  wish  it,  receives  a  complete  denial  from  the 
fact  related  by  Mr.  Rowell. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  independent  action  of  each  ganglion,  that 
some  of  the  animals  under  consideration  can  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  pieces  without  causing  instant  death.  If  the  centipede  in 
motion  be  divided  into  several  portions,  each  fragment  goes 
marching  on  as  if  nothing  hud  taken  place.  In  which  of  theso 
moving  pieces  does  the  consciousne^ffl  reside,  and  where  the  volition 
which  rc^gulates  the  motion  of  each  P  A  wasp  which  has  been  cut 
into  two  pieces,  will  eat  with  one  half,  and  sting  \*-ith  the  other.  A 
leech  may  be  cut  through  the  middle  while  it  i»  ftt^ding,  without 
disturbing  it  sufliciently  to  moke  it  disctmtinue  it*  raeid  ;  and  there 
is  a  vulgar  idea,  that  a  leech,  so  operated  upon,  mil  do  the  work  of 
twelve,  as  it  can  never  get  full.  If  a  leivh  13  cut  in  two  in  the 
water,  each  half  swims  away,  or,  if  its  head  and  tail  be  cut  off*, 
the  middle  portion  will  live  for  months. 

If  wo  go  higher  in  the  acale,  we  still  can  find  n^  ov^doni>p  of 
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pain.  Grabs  and  lobsters  throw  off  their  claws  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  and  on  the  slightest  provocationy  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  star-fishes,  the  discarded  members  are  soon  replaced  by  new 
ones.  "  It  may  be  asked/'  says  Mr.  Rowell,  "  of  what  use  can 
the  sense  of  pam  be  to  any  of  the  cnistaceous  tribes  P  They  are 
coated  in  armour  sufficient  to  protect  them  &om  all  minor  enemies, 
and  if  thus  ^t  into  the  power  of  an  enemy  strong  enough  to  crush 
through  theur  shells,  of  what  use  can  the  sense  of  pain  be  to  them  P" 

But  indeed  what  good  effect  can  pain  haye  on  any  animal  unless 
it  can  not  only  perceiye  it,  but  remember  it,  and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  it  P  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident  tnan  that  the 
invertebrate  animals  do  neither  remember  nor  act  firom  experience. 
The  water  tiger  will  seize  a  small  piece  of  stick,  if  it  is  moved 
near  it,  and  however  ofken  we  repeat  the  experiment,  it  will  still  do 
the  same — experience  never  teaciiing  it  that  the  hard  wood  is  not 
a  soft  tadpole.  The  bluebottle  fly  will  continue  to  bump  his  head 
against  a  pane  of  glass  all  day,  without  learning  the  futility  of  his 
attempts;  and  the  unhappy  moth  tvill  always  fly  into  the  candle, 
and,  unlike  a  burnt  child,  wSl  not  dread  the  fire. 

If  we  find  these  animals,  then,  unable  to  retain,  combine,  and 
make  future  use  of  impressions  from  without,  of  what  use  is  it 
iheii  receiving  them  at  all  P  **  The  first  thing  they  do,''  says  a 
writer  in  Blackwood,  "  is  as  perfect  as  the  last.  They  never  profit 
from  experience ;  and  as  all  knpwledge,  except  that  of  the  pure 
intellect,  comes  from  experience,  therefore  can  they  accumulate  no 
knowledge ;  but  without  knowledge,  it  follows,  that  they  can  have 
no  will,  and  so  that  their  supposed  instinctive  actions  cannot  be  the 
result  of  choice,  but  must  be  the  result  of  an  exterior  agency."  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  how  the  actions  of  ganglionic 
Miimiilft  are  originated,  but  I  oelieve,  like  the  rational  actions  in 
the  case  of  the  decapitated  fro^,  the  cause  is  from  without.  They 
seem  to  be  governed  by  the  stnct  and  immutable  laws  which  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  animal  to  disobey,  and  they 
discover  so  much  ingenuity  and  intelligence,  that  one  glance  of 
the  nervous  organism  of  tlie  animal,  proclaims  them  to  have  an 
arigin  external.  The  actions  of  these  animals  are  too  clever  to  have 
originated  in  the  little  unprotected  ganglion  which  lies  in  their 
heads ;  they  are  many  of  them  even  too  ingenious  to  have  been 
elaborated  m  the  fully-developed  and  well-protected  brain  of  t7ian. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  highest  and  most  important 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Vertehrata,  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  animals  possessing  true  brains,  though  in  fishes 
and  reptiles  these  organs  are  in  a  very  rudimentary  state,  and  the 
cerebral  masses  which  represent  the  seat  of  intelligence  in  man  are 
vOTy  imperfectly  developed.    But  that  they  do  exist  is  beyond 
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doubt.  Now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  pain,  though  in 
a  very  low  degree,  is  felt.  "  Pain,"  says  Professor  J.  Rymer 
Jones,  "  depends  on  the  development  of  the  encephalic  masses ; 
and,  consequently,  as  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  becomes 
more  perfect,  the  power  of  feeling  painful  impressions  increases  in 
the  same  ratio ;  or,  in  other  words,  inasmuch  as  the  strength, 
activity,  and  intelligence  of  an  animal,  by  which  it  can  escape 
from  pain,  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  brain,  so  does  the 
perception  of  torture  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  same  organ." 

As  the  brains  in  fishes  are  so  rudimentary  in  their  character,  we 
should  expect  to  find  this  class  of  animals  little  susceptible  of 
pain.  And  this  is  really  the  C£ise.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
fishes  have  any  sense  of  touch  anywhere  except  in  the  lips,  and  in 
those  vermiform  processes  which  hang  from  the  mouth. 

Trout  are  often  caught  with  the  hooks  in  their  mouths  wliich 
they  have  only  carried  ofl"  a  short  time  before.  Byron,  fancjing 
that  fishes  felt  as  acutely  as  men,  satirizes  Walton  thus : — 


"The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  hii  ^llet 
Should  hare  a  hook,  with  a  trout  to  poU  it." 


But  no  man  would  continue  his  meal  with  a  barbed  hook  in  his 
throat — a  small  fish  bone  is  sufficient  to  stop  him  most  efiectually. 
No  comparison  can  bo  made,  then,  between  the  pain  which  men 
and  fishes  experience  on  receiving  a  similar  injur)'. 

Some  fishes  are  extremelv  tenacious  of  life ;  bream  may  be 

Sacked  in  snow,  and  preserved  alive  for  a  considerable  time.  Carp 
ave  been  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice  so  hard  as  to  require  an  axe  to 
extricate  them,  and  yet  they  have  recovered  on  being  tliawed.  The 
shark  can  with  difficulty  be  killed  by  any  amount  of  injurj' ;  and 
the  length  of  time  physical  nervous  actions  will  go  on  m  skinned 
and  minutely-dividcNl  eels  is  proverbial. 

Reptiles,  though  higher  m  the  scale,  show  a  tenacit)*  of  lifo 
even  greater  than  in  fishes.  The  brain,  however,  is  more  deve- 
loped, and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  increased  in  size.  From 
the  nature  of  the  intt*gument  of  this  class  of  animals,  the  sense  of 
touch  must  bo  extremely  imj)erfect,  and  indeed  the  little  notice 
thus  taken  of  injuries  inflicted  ui)on  them,  seems  to  prove  how 
very  slightly  they  are  conscious  of  any  painful  sensation. 

Frogs,  porhapi  more  than  any  other  aniraab^,  have  ever  l>een 
the  \'ictim3  of  physi«)logl«Jti>.  It  is  comforting  to  think  how  little 
they  seem  capable  of  suffering.  In  these  animals,  it  stt'ms  certain 
that  **  tlie  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension,*'  for  a  frojj  will 
cr>'  out  when  pursucni  by  a  snake,  but  will  allow  it^'lf  to  be 
gradually  drawn  into  the  stomach  of  tliis  animal,  although  still 
alive,  without  a  struggle.     Mr.  Rowell  says,  they  will  cr)-  out  if  a 
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sidck,  or  a  scythe,  or  anything  resembling  a  snake,  approaches 
them.     He  saw  a  man  mowing  grass  where  frogs  were  abundant, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  frogs  which  were  wounded  remained  quite 
quiet,  while  those  which  the  scythe  only  approached,  screamed 
lustily.     "  As  these  creatures  are  very  prolific,  hare  but  little  or 
no  means  of  defence,  and  are  generally  too  slow  to  escape  their 
enemies,  a  violent  death  is  to  most  of  them  imavoidable,  and  con- 
sequently, a  sense  of  pain  from  mutilation  would  be  an  infliction." 
Newts  are  also  very  tolerant  of  injuries — a  newt  with  its  heart  cut 
out,  will  swim  about  and  execute  its  usual  ftmctions  for  forty-eight 
hours.     It  has  the  power  of  reproducing  parts  and  joints,  of  which 
it  has  been  deprived,  and  even  an  eye ;  tne  tail  and  feet  have  been 
bown  to  replace  themselves  six  times  in  the  course  of  one  summer, 
80  that  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  new  bones  were  reproduced. 
If  the  head  of  the  water  newt  be  removed,  the  trunk  remains 
standing  on  its  feet,  and  turns  on  being  touched. 

Snakes  seem  little  susceptible  of  pain.  The  slow-worm,  if 
pursued,  with  a  sudden  jerk  breaks  itself  into  two  pieces.  The 
tail  end  it  leaves  wrigglmg  about  to  attract  the  attention  of  its 
enemy,  while  the  head  and  remaining  part  of  its  body  glides  into 
a  place  of  security ;  the  tail,  thus  discarded,  has  been  noticed  to 
remain  in  motion  for  five  hours.  The  brain  of  a  tortoise  may  be 
abstracted,  and  still  the  animal  will  wander  about  for  months  with 
dosed  eyes  feeling  its  way,  and  a  tortoise  whose  head  has  been 
completely  taken  off,  has  survived  the  operation  twenty-three 
days. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  although  the  brains  of  reptiles  are 
more  developed  than  those  of  fishes,  they  have  not  yet  that  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  life  of  the  individual  which  the  brains  of  the 
varm-blooded  birds  and  mammalians  have.  This  inferior  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  well  tallies  with  the  small  amount  of 
sensibility  which  we  discover. 

In  birds  the  brain  shows  considerable  increase  of  development, 
hat  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  still  destitute  of  the  convolu- 
tions which  are  to  be  foimd  in  mammalians.  The  sense  of  touch 
must  be  very  imperfect  in  birds,  as  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
fi»athers,  and  their  limbs  with  homy  scales.  Like  as  in  fishes,  the 
eye  seems  to  be  the  most  important  sense,  and  seems  to  exist  in 
them  in  greater  perfection  than  in  man.  Birds  may  be  deprived 
of  their  brains,  and  kept  alive  for  more  than  a  year  by  artificial 
feeding.  This  fact  proves  the  inferiority  of  their  nervous  systems, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  pos- 
sessing less  sensibiUty  than  mammalians.  This  is  the  case,  and 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  the  '*  Cydopaedia  Britannica."  He  says,  that  he  has 
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seen  a  turtle-dove  which  waa  so  severely  lacerated  hy  a  cat,  that 
the  contents  of  its  stomach  were  torn  out.  The  painfully  excit^xi 
sympathy  of  those  who  had  long  cherished  the  gentle  creature 
was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  allayed  by  seeing  the  bird  im- 
mediately afterwards  proceed  to  pick  up  the  fresh  grains  of  barley, 
which,  until  the  woimd  was  sewn  up,  continued  to  fall  from  its 
pouch.  No  human  being,  however  hungry  he  was,  would  proceed 
to  eat  under  similar  circumstances.  Even  in  mammalians,  the 
sensation  of  pain  seems  not  to  be  felt  with  the  intensity  it  is  by 
man,  although  their  nervous  systems  approach  his  so  nearly  in 
resemblance. 

In  judging  of  the  amount  of  pain  an  animal  suffers,  we  miu^t 
not  be  guided  by  the  amount  ol  cries  and  struggles  which  take 
place.  If  the  brain  of  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  bo  removed,  it  still  lives, 
out  lies  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep.  All  sensation  is  completely  annilii- 
lated ;  yet  loud  sounds  will  rouse  the  animal,  and  if  the  skin  is 
injured  in  any  way,  it  will  shriek  and  attempt  to  defend  itself. 
All  these,  however,  are  merely  phvsical  nervous  actions,  and  aro 
not  the  result  of  pain,  but  resemble  the  motion  of  the  decapitated 
frog.  A  hare  caught  in  a  net,  will  utter  loud  cries,  but  remain* 
quite  quiet  if  wounded  ever  so  badly,  so  that  it  can  only  get  away. 
Pigs  make  a  great  noise,  however  carefully  they  are  hanoliHl.  In 
fact,  animals  seem  to  adopt  the  sensible  plan  of  cmng  out  before 
they  are  hurt,  and  not  aftenvards,  when  tlie  mischief  is  done. 
Struggles  are  not  always  the  result  of  pain.  The  tail  of  the  slow- 
worm,  which  wriggles  for  five  hours,  fcM?ls  no  pain.  Convulsii>n« 
are  the  result  of  insensibility,  and  aro  caused  by  the  mind  losing 
its  control  over  the  muscles.  From  observation,  we  cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  mammalians  do  not  suffer 
pain  as  man  does.  Dormice,  rats,  and  monkeys,  eat  their  tails 
with  as  much  zost  as  some  of  us  do  our  finger-nails.  Horses  will 
still  hobble  about  and  ftvd,  aft<T  their  legs  huve  been  frightfully 
mutilated ;  and  hundreds  of  other  instances  might  be  Drought 
forward  to  illustrate  this  [Hnnt,  But  that  these  animaU  do  suffer 
pain,  is  sIiomti  by  the  merciful  provi-^ion  which  iiuliKts  those  which 
prey  on  others  to  put  the  capture<i  animal  to  deatli  in  the  (|uiekest 

Sissible  manner.  The  head  or  n(vk  is  always  tlie  point  attacked, 
ow  differiMit  is  tliis  from  what  may  l>e  observed  ainoii^  inverte- 
brate animals,  and  how  significant  the  fact !  Among  a  cla.ss  of 
animals  which  scan^ely  can  Ix*  killed,  death  mu^^t  In*  prolonged 
and  lingt»ring.  If  they  suffered  pain  as  the  vertebrate  animuU 
do,  would  there  not  also  In?  some  provision  made  fir  their  s|>eedy 
death? 

Having  so  far  considered  tlie  amount  of  j)ain  endured  by  animals 
of  the  different  divisions,  let  us  prooeod  to  consider  the  uses  of  pain. 
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The  feelings  have  been  divided  into  sentiments  and  sensations. 
It  is  the  dis^reeable  portion  of  the  latter  we  have  to  do  with ;  for 
we  must  include  under  the  word  pain,  every  unpleasant  sensation 
—the  strong  light,  the  harsh  soimd,  the  disagreeable  taste,  the 
disgusting  smell,  all  painful  sensations  communicated  through  the 
organ  of  touch,  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is,  and  was  before  the  creation  of 
man,  one  of  the  servants  of  Him  who  has  made  nothing  imperfect ! 

The  office  of  Pain  is  to  protect  Life. 

Pain  is  the  mediator  between  mind  and  body,  and  ever  keeps 
the  former  informed  as  to  what  should  be  sought  and  what  avoided 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

Pain  acts  persucmvely  and  imperatively.  Persuasively  by  the 
numerous  little  uneasy  sensations  which  are  constantly  prompting 
us  to  action.  Imperatively  by  the  agony  which  causes  instani 
action.  For  example — if  a  person  has  to  sit  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  especially  if  the  seat  be  hard,  he  will  be  noticed  con- 
stantly to  shift  his  position.  This  takes  place  in  compliance  with 
the  promptings  of  certain  uneasy  sensations  which  tell  him  that 
he  bias  b^n  pressing  sufficiently  long  on  one  portion  of  the  inter- 
ment. If  these  promptings  were  not  attended  to,  inflammation 
would  come  on,  and  pain  would  then  act  imperatively  and  compel 
him  to  move.  But  supposing  pain  to  be  altogether  absent,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  sitting  till  our  bones 
came  through ;  an  awiul  state  of  matters  which  does  occur  in 
slave  ships,  where  the  poor  victims  are  packed  for  a  long  time  in 
a  sitting  picture  on  the  hard  decks. 

Pain  never  acts  imperatively  without  a  good  reason.  Its 
promptings  are  at  first  so  gentle  that  they  may  be  often  over- 
KK>ked.  Hunger  and  thirst  come  on  so  gradually  that  they  may 
he  endured  for  some  time  without  sufiering.  There  are  many  un- 
easy sensations  which  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  efiect 
without  producing  actual  pain,  such  as  itching,  tickling,  pins  and 
needles,  &c  ;  but  if  a  portion  of  food  gets  into  the  windpipe,  pain 
interferes  promptly,  and  imperatively  the  ofibnding  substance  is 
coughed  up,  ana  the  person  rescued  from  death.  If  an}i;hing  hot 
is  hfted  by  mistake,  pain  insists  upon  the  hold  being  immediately 
relaxed,  and  thus  a  useful  hand  is  preserved. 

The  uses  of  pain  may  be  divided  into  Preventive,  Remedialy  and 
Betribtitive, 

The  preventive  use  of  pain  is  displayed  in  hundreds  of  difierent 
ways.  A  strong  light,  or  the  long-continued  use  of  the  eye,  causes 
sufficient  pain  to  prevent  the  individual  from  injuring  so 
important    an    organ.       Disgusting    smells  have  the  effect  of 
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prercnting  unclcanliness ;  they  make  us  avoid  unwliolesome  food, 
impure  dnnks,  and  pestilential  atmospheres.  The  sense  of  taste, 
teaches  us  what  not  to  eat ;  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of 
which,  for  the  prevention  of  mischief,  we  here  give: — an  old 
woman  who  was  fast  failing,  gathering  a  salad  for  dinner, 
mixed  with  it  by  mistake  some  monkshood.  She  and  her 
husband,  who  was  also  very  old,  both  partook  of  the  poisonous 
plant  and  died  a  few  hours  after.  From  extreme  age  they 
nad  lost  their  sense  of  taste,  and  consequently  they  did  not 
discover  the  acrid  taste  which  was  recognisea  by  the  young  female 
servant  in  their  employ,  and  which  in  her  case  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  her  death. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  painful  sensation  of  hunger,  what  would 
prevent  lazy  people  from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  ?  Heat  up  to  a 
certain  temperature  is  pleasant.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pain 
which  tells  us  when  it  is  becoming  harmful  to  the  body,  what 
would  prevent  us  from  roasting  ourselves  ?  People  with  paralyseil 
le^  have  been  known  to  bum  themselves  to  a  frightful  extent 
without  being  aware  of  it.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  me  case  of  a 
drover  who  went  to  sleep  over  a  newly-lit  lime-kiln.  During  tlio 
night,  the  part  of  the  brickwork  on  which  one  of  his  feet  r^ted, 
became  red  hot  and  burnt  it  into  a  cinder,  he  ha\ang  been  lulled 
into  unconsciousness  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  'NVlien  he  was 
awoke  in  the  morning,  unconscious  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
he  placed  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and  it  crumbled  into  fragmenti^. 
The  sense  of  pain  was  annihilated  here,  and  consequently  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  injun'.  Lord 
Kames  recommends  parents  to  cut  the  fingers  of  their  children,  so 
that  having  once  felt  the  pain,  they  may  be  prevented  from 
inflicting  upon  themselves  more  serious  injuries  in  future.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  consequent  pain,  it  would  be  delightful  occupation 
for  a  child,  instead  of  ha\^g  to  hack  sticks,  to  be  able  to  slice 
away  at  its  fingers.  Without  pain,  what  child  would  reach  ten 
years  of  age  with  a  perfect  finger  on  its  hands,  or  a  whole  bone  in 
its  body  P  Under  the  present  order  of  things,  children  can  scaroelv 
be  kept  from  breaking  their  necks  daily,  if  pain  were  suspended, 
there  would  soon  bo  scarcely  a  child  alive. 

It  has  been  wiselv  and  mercifully  provided,  that  the  external 
covering  of  mnn  shall  be  that  most  sensible  to  pain.  It  would 
have  Wn  a  itseless  infliction  to  have  made  tiie  deeper  ports 
equally  sensitive,  as  nothing  from  without  can  injure  them 
without  hanng  first  affected  the  ^kin.  Tlie  deeper  parts  an% 
however,  capable  of  recei>-ing  injuries  without  the  skin  being 
involved,  and  in  these  cases,  such  as  concussions  and  sprains, 
pain  is  felt.    K  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  we  should  bo 
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jumping  firom  great  heights,  and  injuriously  straining  ourselves. 
There  would  be  little  protection  for  the  internal  organs  if  they 
alone  were  made  capable  of  being  pained.  Suppose  the  heart  to 
be  sensible,  and  the  skin  over  the  region  of  it  insensible  to  pain, 
the  skin,  if  wounded,  would  not  inform  the  individual  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  when  the  heart  itself  was  injured,  it  would  be  too 
late. 

How  necessary  is  it,  that  man  should  wear  a  robe  of  sensibility 
more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  when  we  consider  that 
he  so  constantly  uses  fire,  e^ged  tools,  and  chemical  substances  ! 

A  oorrespondent  gives  the  following  practical  illustration  of  the 
use  of  pain  m  preventing  injuries : — "A  young  man,  a  parishioner 
of  mine,  a  blacksmith,  had  the  misfortune,  a  few  months  since, 
to  be  thrown  by  a  horse,  with  his  wrist  against  a  window,  and 
thereby  sever  the  chief  arteries.  He  is  now  well  enough  to  return 
to  his  work.  He  can  grasp  a  hammer  with  his  clenched  hand, 
but  cannot  take  up  things  with  his  finger  and  thumb.  Sensation 
is  almost  entirely  gone ;  so  much  so,  that  he  only  discovers  that 
thorns  are  deep  in  his  hand  by  looking  it  over.  He  happened  to 
have  the  skin  taken  clean  off,  but  only  discovered  it  by  the  sense 
of  sight ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  this  is  very  awkward,  for  he  is 
afiraid  of  pinching  or  burning  himself  while  at  his  work,  and  not 
finding  it  out  imtil  it  becomes  serious.'^ 

If  it  were  not  for  pain,  what  poor  man  would  wear  shoes,  or 
avoid  sharp  stones,  or,  in  feet,  have  a  foot  to  walk  with  at  all  ? 
If  scalding  soap-suds,  and  tea,  did  not  produce  pain,  what  state 
would  washerwomen's  hands  and  throats  soon  be  in  ?  What 
person,  living  in  a  manufacturing  town,  amid  smoke  and  dust, 
would  have  an  eye  to  see  with,  if  it  were  not  for  the  delicate 
membrane  which  mstantly  informs  him  of  the  presence  of  some- 
thing in  it  ?  The  offending  particles  would  remain  unnoticed — 
inflammation  would  be  set  up — the  transparent  structures  would 
become  opaque,  and  the  eye  would  be  lost !  As  it  is,  the  least 
speck  of  dust  produces  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
hide  fountain  of  tears,  which  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
and  washes  everything  away. 

That  the  amount  of  suffering  employed  for  the  prevention  of 
injuries  is  not  too  great,  may  be  easily  shown.  Many  persons 
will  at  any  time,  for  mere  amusement,  run  pins  into  their  legs ; 
savages  tatoo  themselves,  although  the  operation  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  very  tedious  and  painful  one ;  ladies  suffer  their  ears  to 
be  pierced,  and,  to  improve  their  personal  appearance,  will  suffer 
gr^  inconvenience ;  and  how  much  pain  has  tne  vanity  of  tightly- 
fitting  boote  cost  mankind  ?  If  these  examples  are  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  pain  is  not  imposed  upon  us  too  severely,  read  the 
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long  list  of  self-imposed  torments  which  religious  devotees  have 
endured  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  remember  the  gladiators  of 
yore,  and  the  prize-fighters  of  the  present  day. 

Pain,  "Nature's  kind  harbinger  of  mischief,"  does  its  work 
mercifully.  If  possible,  it  approaches  gently  ;  and  if  it  be  prompt 
and  energetic,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  evil  cannot  be  prevented 
without  it,  and  that  it  is  still  tempered  with  mercy. 

Another  use  of  pain  is  remedial  Pain  is  the  sentinel  of  health, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  give  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
Disease.  But  when  disease  succeeds  in  invading  the  body,  jwim 
then  becomes  useful  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  the  remedy. 
A  dog  with  the  mange  will  eat  nothing,  but  the  intense  thirst 
causes  it  to  drink  freely  ;  and  this  is  the  best  treatment  for  that 
complaint.  But  pain  acts  as  a  curative  agent,  by  insuring  n»st. 
Pain  was  the  first  healer  of  wounds  and  mender  of  broken  limbs. 
If  a  savage  broke  his  leg,  the  good  surgeon  Pain  stood  over  liira 
with  a  dra\^Ti  sword,  and  compelled  him  to  keep  the  limb  at  n*st 
imtil  the  bones  united,  l^ain  is  most  useful  to  medical  men  in 
pointing  out  the  seat  of  disease  and  the  character  of  it  In  fact, 
so  useful  is  pain  as  a  remedial  agent,  that  any  one,  with  the  least 
glimmering  of  understanding,  would  rather  beg  to  be  allowed  the 
continuance  of  its  benefits  than  to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  rcfrihutirv  use  of  pjiin  is  manifest  whenever  any  person 
wilfully  breaks  an  organic  law.  The  infliction  of  pain,  under  tlu'^^ 
circumstances,  is  benevolent  and  just ;  for  the  object  of  it  i«?  only 
to  bring  the  indindual  back  to  obedience  for  his  own  welfare*. 
Bishop  Butler  says : — "  All  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we 
suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the 
consequence  of  our  actions,  and  we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of 
our  nature  with  capacities  of  foreseeing  these  consequencrs.  By 
prudence  and  care,  wo  may,  for  the  most  part,  pass  our  days  in 
tolerable  ease  and  quiet ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rasli- 
ncss,  ungovemed  nassion,  wilfulness,  or  even  negligence,  make 
ourselves  as  miscranle  as  ever  wo  please." 

But  pain  is  retributive  not  only  to  the  individual ;  it  descends 
to  the  si'cond  and  third  genenition.  The  imavoidable  character  of 
hereditary  disease  is  most  distressing.  Tlie  retribution  is  awful, 
and  yet  not  tcK)  much  so,  as  is  pn>\Td  by  the  continuance  of  liioee 
marriages  which  are  the  cause  of  it.  John  Stuart  Mill  savs : — 
"  The  fact  itsc»lf  of  causing  the  existence  of  a  human  being,  is 
one  of  the  most  responsible  actions  in  the  range  of  life.  To 
undertake  thb  re:?ponsibility — toU^stuw  a  life  which  may  be  either 
a  curse  or  a  blessing — unless  the  Wing  c^n  whom  it  isbtwtowed  will 
have  at  least  the  ordinary  chances  of  a  dcfiiraUe  existence,  is  a 
erim$  against  that  being." 
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One  clajBS  of  cases  may  be  brought  forward  in  which  the  childrexz 
have  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  parents,  and  as  it  is  one  on  which 
Divinity  and  Law  are  silent,  and  the  innocent  offspring  is  committed, 
what  continued  remorse  must  follow  the  discovery — ^if  it  be  done 
wilfully,  what  heart-rending  sorrow ! 

It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  subjectof  pain  without  paying 
our  grateful  tribute  to  that  noble  genius  who  discovered  tne  best 
means  of  annihilating  it.  Thirteen  years  ago,  Professor  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  first  introduced  the  use  of  chloroform,  conferring 
upon  mankind  a  benefit,  which,  in  point  of  value,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled ;  still  he  has  not  yet  had  the  public  thanks  of  even 
his  own  countrymen.  Had  he  been  a  general  who  had  killed 
ten  thousand  men,  he  would  by  this  time  have  been  a  peer  of  the 
realm ;  as  he  has,  however,  only  been  the  preserver  of  millions 
from  mental  and  bodily  torture,  he  is  not  even  a  knight. 


IV. 

THE  OPIUM  REVENUE  OP  INDIA. 

At  a  time  when  public  attention  is  drawn,  with  unpleasant  fre- 
quency, to  Indian  finance,  and  when  our  relations  with  China  are 
o(»istantly  rising  in  importance,  the  subject  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  h^d  of  mis  article — intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  both 
these  questions — is  one  which  well  deserves  a  closer  consideration 
than  has  generally  been  bestowed  on  it.  In  the  following  remarks 
we  purpose  to  present  our  readers  with  a  general,  but  we  believe 
a  thoroughly  accurate  outline  of  its  main  features.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  public  men,  especially  those  who  desire  to  regulate 
themselyes  by  Christian  principle,  would  study  this  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  To  one  of  the  most  important  of  these — ^the  Opium 
Trade  with  Qiina — ^we  can  do  no  more  than  allude.  We  will 
only  say  here  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
thai  traffic,  is  the  only  key  to  the  Knowledge  of  our  complicated 
Chinese  relations. 

The  Opium  Revenue  of  India  is  derived  from  two  sources: 
— ^the  first  and  larger,  being  the  profit  realised  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  on  opium,  the  produce  of  their  own  territory ; 
the  second,  being  a  transit  duty  paid  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay  on  opium,  the  produce  of  native  states,  which  must  pass 
through  that  Presidency  before  it  can  be  shipped  to  China.     The 
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net  amoxmt  derived  from  both  these  sources,  for  the  year  1858-59, 
was  £5,346,391.  But  this  sum  was  much  larger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  for  1859-60,  it  is  now  expected  to  be  under 
£4,500,000.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these  sources  we  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  for  the  present. 

The  manufacture  of  opium  is  entirely  prohibited  in  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In  Bengal,  it  is  a  Government 
monopoly.  The  Act  xiii.  of  1857,  is  that  by  which  the  culture 
of  the  poppy  is  at  present  regulated.  No  native  cajntalUt  ever  offers 
his  land  tor  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  :  the  fixed  price  given 
•by  Government  is  not  remunerating  as  compared  with  the  returns 
jnelded  by  other  crops,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.  It  is 
grown  exclusively  by  small  cultivators,  to  whom  the  Government 
advance  of  money,  which  is  always  required,  is  the  chief  induce- 
ment. These  ryots,  to  use  the  native  term,  are  bound  to  deliver 
up  every  ounce  of  the  produce,  in  the  shape  of  inspissated  juice  of 
the  poppy,  to  the  opium  agent,  by  whom  tney  are  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  per  seer  (2  lbs.  weight),  which  is  fixed  by  Government  from 
time  to  time.  Received  into  the  Government  warehouses,  it  there 
imdergoes  a  process  of  manufacture,  not  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  expressly  to  adapt  it  for  use  as  an  article  of  ^^cious  luxurj'  (for 
such,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Government  itself  describes  it),  and  that 
for  the  Chinese  market. 

As  some  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  statement  tliat  the 
Indian  Government  prepare  the  drug  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  medicine,  it  may  do  proper  to  give  one  or  two  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  its  accuracy.  Mr.  Stark,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Board,  says,  14th  Feb.  18^2— •*  The  Bengal 
Government  have  never  attempted  to  produce  opium  with  reference 
to  its  medical  qualities,  but  entirely  ynih.  a  >'iew  to  its  meeting  the 
taste  of  the  Chinese,*'  Mr.  Jardine,  head  of  the  eminent  house  of 
Jardine  Matheson  and  Co.  in  his  endenoe  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium, 
m  Calcutta,  sent  to  his  house  samples  of  rarious  preparations  and 
packages  to  test  the  Chinese  market.  !Mr.  Fleming,  Inspector  of 
Opium,  speaks  of  the  druff  *'  being  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  suit  the  Chinese.'*^  And  the  East  India  Companv,  in  an 
o£Scial  memorandum  to  the  House  of  Lords,  state : — **  The  opium 
is  made  up  in  balls  according  to  Chinese  weights,  in  chests  of 
about  128  lbs."t 

So  prepared  and  packed,  it  is  then  put  up  to  sale  at  Calcutta, 


^  B«port  of  CommittM  of  Uoqm  of  CommoBf  oq  Cbiiu  Trade,"  1S40. 
t  Set  ••Rttm  to  Uoqm  of  Loc4%  Ko.  SOe^"  1867. 
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and  the  proceeds  fona  the  Opium  Bevenue  of  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  reyenue.  lis  progress  is  very  remark- 
able. Forty  years  ago,  the  entire  value  exported  was  little  more 
than  £1,000,000  ;  what  the  revenue  was  we  are  unable  at  present 
to  say.  At  that  time  the  quantity  shipped  to  China  was  about  4,000 
chests ;  in  1838,  it  was  34,000 ;  and  m  1858,  it  was  76,000  chests. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  neither  the  value  nor 
the  rerenue  have  at  all  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  great  recommendations  of  such  a  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment are,  that  it  is  apparently  derived  from  the  subjects  of  a 
fineign  power,  and,  that  it  is  easily  realised. 

But  it  is  open  to  most  serious  objections,  some  of  which  are 
admitted  by  tne  Indian  authorities  ;  while  others,  and  these  the 
more  weighty,  are,  now-a-days  at  least,  unfortunately  ignored  bf 
them. 

Passing  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Government  monopoly,  the 
retention  of  which  might  be  justified  on  other  grounds  than  that 
of  revenue,  a  more  serious  objection  is  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  enactments,  by  which  the  monopoly  is  guarded.  By  these 
enactments,  fines  of  a  crushing  amoimt  (the  least  bein^  £50)  are 
inflicted  on  the  ryot  or  others  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  any 
infiraction  of  the  Act.  These  fines  are  divisible  between  the  officers 
and  the  informers.  Few  will  need  to  be  told  how  such  a  bribe  is 
hkdy  to  operate  with  the  utterly  corrupt  native  officials,  and  how 
nmcn  it  exposes  the  unfortunate  ryot  to  false  accusation  and 
egression.  By  these  enactments,  it  is  also  provided,  that  all  dis- 
putes as  to  quality,  weight,  &c.  shall  be  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment opium  agents :  in  other  words,  that,  as  between  seller  and 
buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  the  judge ;  all  appeals  to  the  constituted 
eoorts  of  the  country  being  expressly  disallowed.  But  the  oppres- 
nve  features  of  the  system  are  not  confined  to  those  which  appear 
on  the  £Etoe  of  the  Act.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  ryots 
aie,  in  many  cases,  compelled  to  take  the  Government  advances, 
and  so  come  under  obligation  to  cultivate  poppy.  It  is  true,  that 
flie  Opium  Acts,  both  of  1793  and  of  1857,  prohibit  such  a 
practice.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  prohibition,  repeated 
after  sixty  years,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  only  proof  that  the  practice 
exists.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  say  when  the  pressure  of  the 
officer  of  the  all-powerfiil  Government  passes  from  persuasion  into 
compulsion.  One  of  these  officers  writes  thus  of  the  arrears  into 
Thich  cultivators  fall ;  "  It  is  clear  that  when  such  balances  become 
80  large  that  the  cultivator  cannot  discharge  them,  he  is  no  longer 
a  free  agent,  but  is  perfectly  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  creditor 
lie.  the  Government],  for  whom  he  must  cultivate,  whether  he 
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desire  it  or  not.    Such  burdens  may  even  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son." 

Seen  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  this  revenue  ih  open  to  tlie 
serious  objection  of  being  extremely  precarious.  This  has  l>ei»n 
constantly  recognised  by  the  Indian  Government,  both  at  home 
and  at  Calcutta.  It  is  true  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  large  and 
progressive  increase,  but  it  has  Wn  obtained  by  a  much  niort* 
than  a  proportionately  increased  effort.  In  the  "  Papers  rtJtiting 
to  the  Opium  Trade/'  presented  to  Parliament,  18'">(),  theR»  is  a 
statement  to  the  effect,  that,  comparing  tlie  twenty  yiars prece<ling 
1855,  with  the  previous  thirty  years,  the  East  India  (.'omiKiny 
had  laid  out  ten  times  the  quantity  of  valuable*  land,  and  had 
expended  twelve  times  the  capital,  for  a  result  of  only  four  times  the 
profit.  A  further  endeavour  in  the  same  direction  would,  at  this 
rate,  end  in  the  extinction  of  the  revenue,  l^esides,  it  is  de|K.*ndent 
on  the  caprice  of  a  foreign  p<)j)ulation,  and  the  U^gislature  of  a 
foreign  Government.  In  1839,  that  Government  (the  Chinese) 
enforced  its  laws  against  the  importation  of  opium ;  and,  for  the 
time,  that  source  of  Indian  revenue  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead, 
a  heavy  loss  was  incurred.  It  is  quite  within  the  boiuids  of 
possibility,  nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that  an  exactly  opposite  course 
may  have  the  same  result ;  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  native  growth  in  Cliina,  which  may  reasonably  be  exjKH^ted 
to  follow  our  extorting  tlie  legalisation  of  the  import,  mav  so 
cheapen  the  drug,  as  to  sweep  away  the  already  diminishing 
margin  of  profit  which  fonns  the  opium  revenue  of  India. 
Another  source  of  dang<*r  in  this  direction  is  the  sueifss  of  the 
Tae-ping  insurrwtion  in  ( 'hina.  The  h*a(h  rs  of  the  movement 
have  been  kno>Mi  all  aloni;  as  di'tenniniil  op|)onrnts  <if  opium- 
smoking.  Anv  rei)ort.s  to  the  o])]H»site  etfUt  s«tni  n-ferabK*  to  the 
irregular  l>ands  which  have  as«iunu^l  tlirir  name,  although  alto- 
gether distinct  fnmi  them.  Parties  Invst  infonnetl  in  rhini'?«e 
matters  do  not  hesitate  to  affinn,  that  tlu*  j^-i-nt  of  the  ojk-u  hos- 
tility of  our  merchants  there  to  the  Tae-pini:  in^urre<*tion  is,  the 
ft*ar  of  the  con^iMjuences  to  tlu*  opium  trade  •»ht»»ild  thr  in^unri-nts 

{)rove  6ucct»ssful.  This  also  sufiieientlv  ai'<'ouiit«»  for  tbe  t»<»arivly 
ess  disgiiifHil  hostility  of  our  «>wn  ^Jov^nnmnt.  Put  f«»r  the 
insupi^rable  difiicultiis  in  the  way  of  a  Tae-pinc  Kmj>«ror  lepilisiug 
the  inii>ortation  of  opium,  wliii-h  wh**  extort rd  at  Tirn-t>in  fmm 
the  effete  Tartar  dynastv,  we  miiiht  at  ^am^*  h:iv»'  rr<'0|^nis<tl  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  carried  out  the  priniipb-*  of  l^»rd  John 
Russell's  despatch  to  Count  Cavour.  in  China,  a«<  in  Italy.  (^»n- 
sistency,  the  true  intere^is  of  tra'li-^'^iKH'ially  of  \\w  l^ritish 
mimufactures — the  benefits  <»f  the  unn>tniine<l  int^mmrse  with 
foa*igners  which  the  ivbds  arc  dcsdrous  to  aoeurd,  and.  "hui  « sdl^ 
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the  claims  of  good  morals  and  of  Christianity,  have  all  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Ctomn  Revenue  of  India ! 

A  further  objection  to  this  revenue  is,  its  prejudicial  effect^  on 
the  commerce,  both  of  Britain  and  India.  Fifty  years  ago,  opium 
did  not  form  one-half  of  the  value  shipped  from  India  to  China, 
now  it  is  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  whole,  being  upwards  of 
£8,000,000,  while  cotton  is  only  £390,000.  Again,  there  is  not 
a  doubt  that  the  unexpected  disappointment  sustained  by  our 
manufacturers  in  China,  is  greatly  owing  to  this  cause.  In  1847, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  attributed  it  to  the  want 
of  our  ability  to  take  returns  from  China,  and  recommended  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea.  This  recommendation  has  been 
partially  carried  out  smce  1853.  The  import  of  tea  has  largely 
increased,  as  compared  with  the  period  preceding  the  Committee's 
report.  The  increase  on  the  imports  of  silk  is  even  greater,  so 
that,  taking  both  together  (according  to  a  series  of  returns  moved 
fcr  bv  Mr.  Dunlop,  1859,)Ithe  four  years  following  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  viz.  1854-58,  show  an  average  increase  in  the 
impcrts  from  China  of  £4,500,000,  as  compared  with  the  four 
years  preceding  the  report  of  the  Committee,  y\z.  1843-46.  But, 
60  &r  from  this  being  accompanied  by  a  similar  increase  in  ouf 
erporU  to  China,  they  actually  fall  off  in  the  period  mentioned, 
£22,700,  on  the  average  of  the  four  years.  The  anomaly  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  period  tho 
Talue  of  the  opium  shipped  fix)m  India  to  China  had  increased 
from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000  sterling  per  annum.* 

But,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  chiefly  in 
its  benjing  on  the  production  oi  articles  of  food  that  the  revenue 
is  objectionable  in  the  highest  degree.  And  here  it  must  be  borne 
in  nund,  that  the  growth  of  the  poppy  has  not  been  left  to  itself, 
but  that  it  has  been  stimulated  by  every  possible  means.     To 

re  the  language  of  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  twice  Chairman  of 
Bast  Indm  Company,  a  most  able  financier  and  steady  oppo- 
Bent,  as  he  termed  himself,  of  this  policy : — "  Of  late  years  wo 
have  pushed  it  [the  manufeicture  of  opium]  to  its  utmost  height. 


•" 


*  The  retoms  for  1859  and  1860,  show  a  considerable,  increase  in  the  export  of 
Brhish  nuuiTifactures  to  China ;  but  this  circumstance  wiU  not  invalidate  the 
tr^rvBcnt.  Sach  occasional  spurts  in  the  China  trade  are  not  unfrequent,  espe- 
caUr.  as  !in  the  present  case,  afbei*  political  action;  but  they  have  always  been 
bj  a  correeponding  collapse.  On  the  average  of  years,  there  is  no  steady  i)ro- 
sre  increase,  as  may  be  observed  in  almost  every  other  country  with  whicli  wo 
,  eapedallj  where  we  arc  largely  increasing  our  imports  from  that  country. 
Ve  once  heard  a  gentleman,  who  knew  more  of  the  opium  trade  by  experience 
than  mo»t  men,  say,  "Let  but  the  opium  chest  tind  its  way  up  the  Ynng-tae- 
r:«ng,  and  oar  manufacturers  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  send  their  bales  after 
vJ*    The  one  will  effectually  exdnde  the  other. 
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We  contracted  burdensome  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  States  to 
introduce  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.     We  intro- 
duced the  article  into  our  own  districts,  where  it  had  not  been 
cultivated  before^  or  where  the  cultivation  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  we  gave  our  revenue  officers  an  interest  in  extending  the 
cultivation  in  preference  to  other  produce  much  more  valuable 
and  deserving  of  encouragement.     Finally,  we  established  retail 
shops  which  brought  it  to  every  man's  door."    But  to  come  to  more 
recent  times— nay,  to  this  very  year,  we  shall  quote  from  the  speech 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson,  when  expoimding  his  financial 
scheme : — *'  Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  price  to  the  ryot  firom 
3r.  4a.  to  3r.  8a.  per  seer  last  year,  it  became  evident  that  that 
was  not  enough  to  induce  cultivators  to  go  on,  as  many  gave 
notice  that  they  would  not  again  take   advances.     It  is  only 
a  fortnight  since  we  received  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  a  despatch,  giving  cover  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Hevenue  upon   the  subject.     His  Honour  pointed  out  that  in 
Bengal,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  all  the  leading  crops, 
wheat f  rice,  potatoes,  and  9ugar,  have  increased  in  price  70  to  100 
per  cent. ;  and  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  further  rise  in  the 
price  paid  for  opium,  that  it  might  maintain  its  ground  agaiioi 
these  other  articles.     The  Government  of  India,  therefore,  sanc- 
tioned a  further  rise  to  4  rupees  per  seer,  which  we  hope  will  have 
the  necessary  eflfect,  and  secure  us  agaimt  a  further  decline  in  the 
cultivation,"     Maintain  its  ground  against  wheat,  rice,  potatoes, 
and    sugar  I     A  strange  object  surely  for  the   attainment  of  a 
paternal  Government !     The  following  extract  from  a  late  corre- 
spondence of  the  Times,  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  the 
real  state  of  the  case  : — **  Trade  stagnates,  leeislation  stagnates, 
politics  sta^ate,  but  one  thing  advances ;  and  that  is  a  prospect 
of  famine  m  the  North- West.     We  had  a  bad  season  there  last 
year ;  and  this  year  a  drought,  which  has  extended  over  nine 
months,  threatens  to  dry  up  tiie  whole  country.     Grain  has  risen 
enormously  in  value,  and  the  price  of  other  necessaries  of  life  has 
advanced  with  it.     Timely  rain  may  vet  save  the  North- West 
provinces,  and  with  them  India,  from  this  terrible  infliction ;  but 
it  must  come  soon,  or  the  doom  of  the  year  will  have  been  pro- 
nounced."   A  terrible  infliction  indeed !     Once  at  least,  if  not 
oilener,  has  even  the  present  generation  witnessed  thousands  of 
skeleton  corpses  floating  down  the  broad  Ganges,  in  sad  procession 
to  the  sea — the  victims  of  such  a  famine.*     And  just  at  such  a 
moment,  the  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned  a  measure  whidi 
they  hope  will  have  the  effiect  of  securing  them  against — what  f 
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Against  the  diminution  of  the  growth  of  food?  No:  quite  the 
reverse.  Against  the  fiirther  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy !  The  pauperised  ryot  it  seems  has  been  wishftd  to  reject 
the  tempting  bribe  of  the  Government  advance,  and  to  crop  his 
Kttie  plot  with  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  or  potatoes ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment again  step  in  to  induce  him  still  to  take  their  money,  and  to 
sow  his  grouna  once  more  with  the  baleful  poppy.  It  may  be 
said  this  is  merely  a  necessary  adjustment  of  the  market  value  of 
produce.  Be  it  so ;  but  what  must  be  thought  of  a  system  of 
revenue,  the  necessary  and  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  aggravate 
a  famine  of  food,  and  that  in  order  to  the  production  of  such  an 
article  as  opium,  prepared  for  vicious  indiilgence  P 

This  leads  us  to  tne  last  and  most  serious  objection  of  all,  to 
which  this  revenue  is  liable :  it  is  immoral  in  its  character.  We 
are  aware  that  this  will  be  stoutiy  denied  by  a  few ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, perfectiy  true.  True,  because  the  indulgence  it  contem- 
plates is  immoral ;  and  true,  because,  instead  of  being  contrived 
and  wrought  as  a  check  on  that  indulgence,  as  are  certain  other 
branches  of  revenue  with  which  it  has  been  improperly  classed, 
this  is  derived  by  providing  for  and  stimulating  that  immoral 
indulgence  by  every  possible  means. 

As  regards  the  indulgence  itself:  to  every  candid  mind,  it  is 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  prove  that  the  use  of  opium, 
otherwise  than  for  medicine,  is  most  hurtful,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  put  it  on  a  level  even 
with  alcoholic  bevera^s.  An^  indulgence  m  opium  is  with  a  view 
to  produce  that  which  is  the  result  of  an  excess  in  alcoholics. 
Passing  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  might  be  taken  from  the 
testimony  of  missionaries,  travellers,  &c.,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
those  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  impartial  witnesses.  Mr. 
Matheson,  himself  once  largely  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  says : 
— "  The  onlv  comparison  that  can  be  made,  is  between  opium- 
smoking  and  drunkenness  " — not  moderate  drinking.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  with  four-and-twenty  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
London  fiwulty,  says : — "  I  cannot  but  regard  those  who  promote 
the  use  of  opium  as  an  article  of  luxury,  as  inflicting  a  most 
serious  injury  on  the  human  race."  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  high  in  the 
service  oi  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  their  establishment  in  Canton,  says  : — "  The  misery  and 
demoralization  caused  by  this  pernicious  poison  are  almost  beyond 
beUef.  Any  man  who  has  witnessed  its  frightful  ravages  and 
demoralising  effects  in  China,  must  feel  deeply  on  this  subject." 
As  the  unbiassed  judgment  following  on  sucn  evidence,  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  subject  was 
only  incidentally  brought  before  them,  cannot  dismiss  it  without 
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declaring  "the  domoralising  results  of  the  opium  trade  to  bo  in- 
contestable,  and  inseparable  from  its  existence.'*  But  j)erhaps  the 
strongest  testimony  of  all  is  that  of  the  Indian  Govcnimcnt  itself. 
The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  say  : — "  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  prerent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for 
the  purpose  of  medicine,  we  would  gladly  do  it  in  conifMi^sion  to 
mankifid."  Waiving  for  the  present  what  might  have  been  done 
by  them  in  the  way  of  prevention,  surely  sucli  a  declaration  must 
bo  held  to  be  decisive,  as  regards  the  character  of  the  indulgence 
in  question. 

That  this  revenue  is  derived  by  providing  for  and  stimulating 
this  indulgence  may  be  held  as  proved  already,  by  what  has  Wn 
advanced  rcgardinc;  the  mode  of  preparation.  But  much  more 
might  have  been  adduced  to  prove  even  more  strongly  how  closely 
they  have  studied  the  particular  object  of  stimulating  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  Chinese  consumer.  For  instance,  a  medical  gentle- 
man, on  a  visit  to  his  friend  in  charge  of  the  scientific  department 
of  the  opium  factory  at  Patna,  when  expressing  his  amazement 
at  an  exnibition  of  opium  enough  to  supply  the  medical  want^i  of 
the  world  for  years,  is  informed — "  These  stores  of  opium  have 
no  such  beneficent  destination.  It  is  all  going  to  debauch  the 
Chinese,  and  my  duty  is  to  maintain  its  smacK  as  attractive  to 
them  as  possible.  Come  to  my  laborator)."  And  there  he  was 
shown  broken  balls  of  opium,  procured,  as  he  understood,  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  as  approved  samples  for  imitation.*  And  in 
other  ways,  down  to  the  present  dav,  they  stimulate  it.  Although 
professing  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  drug,  after  selling  it  in 
Calcutta,  they,  nevertheless,  when  heavy  losses  were  sustained  in 
China  by  the  shippers  of  opium,  shared  the  loss,  by  making  a 
lar^  return  upon  the  purctiase  price.  At  first  tliey  defended 
their  revenue  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  to  check  and  n^gulato 
an  cvU  they  could  not  eradicate ;  imd  it  is  admit tinl  that  at  one 
time  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  highest  pric^  for  as  small  a 
quantity  as  they  thought  would  furnish  them  with  the  sum  they 
nxjuired.  But  they  soon,  in  practice,  departed  from  this  principle; 
and  only  this  year,  Mr.  Wils^jn,  in  his  budgi^t  sjHX'ch,  avowed  his 
intention  to  extend  the  production  as  much  as  [)ossible,  in  order 
to  enable  him,  by  a  lower  price,  consequent  on  the  increased 
supply,  to  retain  possession  of  the  Chinesi*  market. 

Worse  stiU.  Tlie  Indixm  Government  have  introduced  the 
indulgence  into  newly-annexcHl  territor)-,  where  before  it  was  un- 
known.    It  was  thus  in   IV'u.     Before  thev  annexed  it  to  the 
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British  domimons,  not  a  poppy  was  grown  there,  and  the  use  of 
opium  was  effectually  excluded ;  but  no  sooner  did  that  country 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government  than  they  farmed 
out  the  right  of  selling  opium,  and  already  a  growing  amount 
finds  its  way  into  the  Indian  exchequer,  from  the  spread  of  a  vice, 
which,  effectually  excluded  by  a  heathen  monarch,  has  been  intro- 
duced and  sedulously  fostered  by  the  Government  of  a  Christian 
Queen. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  such  a  paper  ought  to 
conclude  by  indicating  some  course  to  be  followed,  if  not  some 
substitute  for  the  revenue  in  question.  The  limits  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves  forbid  this.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  the 
Indian  Government  can,  and  do,  prohibit  the  growtn  of  the  poppy 
with  the  greatest  ease,  wherever  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose  it 
should  be  grown,  they  ought,  for  the  sake  of  morality,  to  prohibit 
it  everywhere.  The  principle  of  prohibition  may  be  objected  to 
as  unsound.  Strange  that  what  is  thought  no  violation  of  sound 
principle,  if  money  may  be  made  thereby, — as,  for  instance,  the 
prohibition  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Customs'  revenue — should  be  denoimced  in  the  strongest  terms  if 
proposed  for  the  sake  of  the  physical,  the  social,  or  the  moral  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  helpless  community !  Any  middle  course  is  out  of 
the  question.  All  who  have  studied  the  suDJect — the  defenders  and 
the  opponents  of  this  revenue,  almost  unanimously  admit  this. 
The  evils  of  a  free  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India  would  be  ten- 
fold more  than  those  of  the  present  system. 

And  even  supposing  that  no  substitute  equally  productive  could 
be  immediately  adopted,  keeping  out  of  view  the  much  that  might 
be  done  for  the  development  oi  the  ample  resources  of  India,  if 
the  opium  revenue  be  such  ajs  it  has  been  described — ^built  up  on 
the  ruin  of  our  fellow-men,  shall  we  hesitate  to  renounce  it? 
Must  the  thief,  or  the  profligate  pander  to  other  men's  vices, 
make  sure  of  equally  lucrative  callings,  before  they  renoimce  their 
dishonourable  practices?  But,  alasl  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
that  which  would  be  scouted  in  the  individual,  is  not  only  tolerated, 
but  defended  in  the  community.  If  the  views  just  advanced  are 
correct,  and  indeed  they  are  scarcely  denied,  wnat  can  we  hope 
for  from  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy  ?  Unless  we  imagine 
Justice  and  Benevolence,  in  the  administration  of  human  govern- 
ments, to  be  matters  of  indifference  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of 
all,  what  can  be  expected  but  that,  by  the  operation  of  His  immu- 
table laws,  such  a  course  will  work  out  its  condign  punishment  ? 
We  have  suffered  much  in  India.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that, 
unless  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  we  "  sin  no  more,"  even  "  a 
worse  thing  may  befall  us  P" 
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V. 
LAVINIA.* 

"Old  Rags  and  Bottles!"  What  will  not  genius  eflfect?  Under  its 
transfonning  hand,  obedient  sprites  have  fabricated  the  paper  on  which 
these  lines  are  written  out  of  old  linen  rags ;  and  under  its  guiding 
hand,  Signor  Kuffini's  channing  pen,  whether  golden  or  goose-quill, 
has  created  for  us  a  heroine,  and  the  mother  of  a  hero,  in  the  bride  of 
a  rag-merchant — a  young  wife  whose  "  quiet  activity  made  itself  felt 
everywhere — who  found  time  and  inclination  to  see  the  rags  weighed, 
to  pay  the  hands  their  wages,  to  cast  up  the  accounts,  and  yet  to  attend 
to  the  sublime  duties  of  maternity,  and  to  administer  help  and  con- 
solation wherever  needed."  This  exemplary  young  lady,  however,  is 
not  the  Lavinia,  but  the  Bianca  of  the  story — the  only  child  of  an  old 
Boman  rou6  Marquis,  pensioned  by  his  brother  the  canon,  whom  he  so 
hates  that  to  spite  him,  he  protests  he  would  willingly  expouse  his  child 
to  a  rag-merchant  One  day,  a  young  country  gentleman,  his  neigh- 
bour, comes  to  him  and  says,  "Neighbour,  I  am  about  to  turn 
rag-merchant)  and  I  hope  that,  as  such,  you  will  accept  me  for  your 
son-in-law.'*  "  With  all  my  heart,  if  my  daughter  consents,"  says  the 
Marquis  in  high  glee;  "what  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head?" 
"  Why,"  says  Mancini,  "  I  have  decided  at  last  to  establish  a  paper- 
xaill  here.  Paper  is  made  of  rags  ;  I  must,  therefore,  buy  rags,  so  you 
see  I  must  perforce  be  a  rag-merchant" 

So  the  young  people  marry,  and  Bianca  is  her  husband's  true  help- 
meet, and  the  birth  of  a  little  boy,  whom  they  name  Paolo,  brings 
their  happiness  to  its  culminating  point  Too  soon  their  joys  are 
clouded :  Mancini  is  wantonly  cast  into  prison  as  a  political  offender, 
in  1837,  and  there  forgotten^  till  his  admirable  wife's  importunities 
and  the  intervention  of  a  good  old  priest  procure  his  release—"  un- 
aoquitted,  but  on  the  ground  of  want  of  proofa." 

Poor  Bianca  dies,  her  husband  soon  follows  her,  and  the  young 
Paolo  is  left  to  shift  for  himself ;  he  has  his  palette  and  brushes,  and 
knows  how  to  use  them — refuses  his  uncle's  aid,  proffered  on  condition 
of  his  dropping  his  father's  name,  and  commences  artist  and  drawing* 
master.  An  Englishman,  good-hearted  but  eccentric,  discerns  his 
merit,  and  induces  him  to  abandon  teaching,  by  which  he  lives,  and 
stick  to  history  painting,  on  which  he  must  starve,  knowing  which  he 
gives  him  apartments  on  his  own  piano  at  a  nominal  price.  There 
are  some  good  touches  in  this  Englishman,  who  is  an  unmarried  man 
of  independent  fortune,  his  age  somewhere  between  thirty  and  iifty, 
and  his  character  tinctured  with  a  little  cynicisoL     He  accuses  Paolo, 
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good  humouredly,  of  being  always  in  extremes,  to  which  Paolo  replies, 
"  Nothing  can  stir  you  out  of  your  provoking  British  phlegm." 

"  British  phlegm,  indeed!"  repeated  the  Englishman  with  a  laugh; 
"  how  many  times  have  I  not  told  you  that  our  British  phlegm  is  an 
article,  just  like  many  others  labelled  English,  of  purely  continental 
fabrication!  I  wish  you  could  just  have  a  peep  of  our  House  of  Com- 
mons sometimes,  of  our  railway  stations  always,  or  of  our  crowds,  to 
fonn  an  idea  of  what  our  phlegm  is  like.  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are 
like  lucifer-matches — we  cannot  be  touched  without  breaking  out  into 
a  blaze.  .  .  .  Phlegmatic,  indeed !  We  are  the  rashest,  the  most 
excitable,  blundering,  enthusiastic  set  of  animals  under  the  sun ;  burn- 
ing Etnas,  under  a  coat  of  ice :  with  us,  life  is  a  race,  a  storm,  pleasure, 
business,  virtue,  vice,  we  overdo  everything.  Statesmen,  students, 
authors,  artists,  work  at  high  pressure,  and  die  of  over-tasked  brains. 
Drunkenness  itself  changes  name  and  nature  with  us,  and  becomes 
delirium." 

A  party  of  Paolo's  gay-hearted  young  brother  artists  interrupt  the 
dialogue,  and  want  to  see  his  new  picture,  which  they  criticise  freely. 
One  of  them,  a  young  Frenchman,  nicknamed  Dugenre,  tells  Paolo 
he  is  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  says,  "  We  have  outlived  the  ideal." 
Paolo  says  he  would  burn  his  brushes  if  he  thought  so. 

**  You  worship  a  fallen  god,"  says  Dugenre.  "  The  ideal  has 
had  its  day,  when  men  had  faith  and  leisure:  they  have  neither  now- 
a-days,  they  have  interests,  that's  all.  The  real  is  the  monarch  of  our 
age — the  age  of  steam,  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  Califomias.  Out  of 
r^Edism  and  its  expression  the  school  of  genre,  there  is  no  salvation 
for  a  painter.  With  your  ideal  you  rub  the  hair  of  the  present  time 
the  wrong  way." 

This  is  very  much  as  one  would  expect  a  Frenchman  lo  talk ;  but 
we  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  two  young  arguers,  "  You 
both  are  right,  you  both  are  wrong."  Dugenre  says  ti^e  ideal  had  its 
day,  when  men  had  faith  and  leisure.  Faith  in  what)  In  the  days 
of  the  grand  old  Italian  masters,  they  had  faith  in  religion,  and  also 
in  public  virtue ;  those  were  not  days  of  leisure,  they  were  turbulent, 
stirring  times,  when  society  seethed  as  in  a  cauldron;  its  suigings 
reached  even  the  artist's  studio,  and  made  Michael  Angelo  lay  aside 
his  chisel  to  defend  his  native  city,  and  Luca  deUa  Eobbia  throw  his 
canvasses  on  Savonarola's  expurgatory  pile  in  the  great  Piazza.  These 
interruptions  helped  the  true  idealist  more  than  they  hindered:  they 
made  him  feel  how  true  a  thing  public  spirit  is,  how  real  is  religion, 
how  dear  is  freedom,  how  pure  is  virtue.  To  him,  much  that  is  called 
ideal  was  found  and  proved  to  be  real ;  and  when  these  great  realities 
became  marred,  corrupted,  and  subjugated  more  and  more  by  their 
antagonist  evils,  till  the  stream  became  polluted  at  its  very  source, 
the  artist  power  died  too !  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  domestic  fidelity, 
and  simplicity,  and  faith,  and  rectitude,  and  belief  in  God,  and  in 
women,  and  in  friends,  and  in  public  men,  became  extinct ;  and 
the  Italian  became  a  worthless  character,  and  could  paint  nothing 
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to  inspire  reTerenee  and  admiration^  or  to  command  a  toar:  ho 
could  not  even  copy  an  eminent  master  in  the  npirit  ot*  tlii; 
originaL  For  long  years  the  Italian  school  lias  l>een  the  lowest  in 
Earope. 

But  our  hope  and  comfort  is,  that  this  riaorgimenioy  this  awakening 
of  sinful,  sorrowful  Italy  from  her  long  dream- tormenk'd  Hlumlxr,  is 
the  precursor  of  better  things,  not  alone  to  the  church,  the  staUs  the 
merchant,  the  artizan,  but  to  all  tliat  is  goo<l  and  great  in  scionco,  ait, 
and  literature.  The  two  last  campaigns  would  warm  a  stone !  Whiii 
had  Davila,  or  Guicciardini,  or  Macchiaveili,  such  a  Rtory  to  toll  as  is 
ready  for  Farini,  if  ho  can  find  time  to  write  it?  Galileo  ntM-d  have 
feared  no  Inquisition  now,  were  he  to  discover  new  wontkrs  in  the 
starry  heavens.  Columbus  would  not  wander  through  the  courts  of 
Europe,  for  a  ship  to  lead  him  to  new  worlds.  A  Pietro-  Martirt>  and 
Bernardino  Ochino  would  now  be  joyfully  listened  to  in  uortluru 
Italy.  And  as  the  hour  not  unfrec^uently  produces  tin?  man,  and  a 
Graribaldi,  a  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a  Cavour,  have  each  been  found  to 
be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  may  we  not  rely  that  othei-s  in  the 
spirit  and  vocation  of  Galileo,  Columbus,  Ochino,  Michael  Angelo,  l>a 
Virci,  and  Haffaelle  will  spring  up  and  fiourishi  The  new  king  of 
Italy  begins  at  the  root;  he  calls  for  infant-schools,  boyn'  sihoob, 
girls'  schools,  universities;  abolishes  all  conventual  establiHhm<'nt8 
that  cannot  prove  their  practical  usefulness,  trains  all  the  youth  and 
all  the  burgher  population  to  military  discipline  ;  allows  Hihlcs  \o  b<* 
sold  in  the  streets,  and  at  railway  stations,  and  allows  religious  toKra- 
tion  even  to  the  persecuted  Jews.  Uow  can  it  be  that  Art  should 
not  awake,  and  leap  for  joy  ? 

At  present,  however,  in  spite  of  the  warm  life-l)l(XKl  rapidly  rours- 
ing  through  his  veins,  the  Italian  wants  bone  aud  sinew.  Kome  w:us 
not  built  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  day  can  the  lionian  be  re-bonu  Hiiir  what 
Signor  Gallenga,  an  Italian  himself,  has  said  of  ''  the  lymphatit  din- 
position'*  of  his  countrymen.  **  Wo  have  crowds  of  men, '  says  h<*, 
''like  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Metastasio,  and  Pellico — soft  creatures  who  an* 
always  blabbering,  and  yet  bemoaning  their  hard  lot,  which  turns  thiir 
hearts  to  stone,  and  denies  them  the  relief  aud  rvfreshment  ot  a  giHxl 
flood  of  tears!"  It  is  incredible,  he  adds,  what  a  development  lh 
given  to  nerves  in  Italy  at  the  expt^nse  of  muscles.  Thi*  whole  system 
of  e;lucation  is  wrong  from  beginning  \a)  vud,  aud  Uie  mischief  Is  at 
work  from  the  very  cradles,  where  iulknts  are  still  all  but  smoihen«d 
in  their  old-fashioned  swaddling-clotlies.  And  then,  again,  they  are 
hardly  able  to  sit  or  stand,  when  they  begin  to  kt*t*p  the  late  hours, 
aud  partake  the  hortful  stimulants  of  grown  up  p<H>ple;  are  humourtni 
in  all  their  whims  and  fancies,  glutted  with  swtvu,  winifi,  and  liqueuni, 
till  the  ruin  of  their  constitution  keejjs  pace  with  the  sjKiiling  of  Uieir 
temper. 

Well,  we  hope  Victor  Emmanuel  will  live  to  My  at  seventy,  **  Nous 
avons  change  tout  cela."  Wliat  a  pity  some  female  Capuun  Teard 
ahould  Bot  atMid  fictfth^  to  undertake  the  diacipline  of  at  least  one  of 
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hk  in&nt  schools,  without  dogmatism  or  prejudice,  in  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Bayley  and  Mrs.  Wightman  !^ 

To  resume  our  tale.     The  young  Italian  is  induced,  sorely  against 
the  grain,  to  give  drawing  lessons  to  a  young  English  lady,  trayelling 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  about  to  winter  in  Borne.      This  is  no 
other  than  Miss  Lavinia  Jones,  the  '^  Lavinia  '*  of  the  book ;  and  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  mortification  on  discovering  her  to  be  the  niece 
of  a  retired  picUe   merchant,  or  rather  Italian  warehouseman,  in 
Piccadilly,  a  retired  Fortnum  or  Mason.      To  say  truth,  her  unde 
sufficiently  regrets  it  himself,  as  well  as  his  unfortunately  plebeian 
name  of  Jones,  which  a  chevalier  d'industrie,  who  calls  hunself  the 
Caraliere  Martucci,  consoles  him  with  the  hope  of  his  enabling  him  to 
conoeal  it  under  the  dignity  and  title  of  a  Count  Palatine.     With  this 
project  in  view^  the  too-credulous  Mr.  Jones  has  come  to  Eome,  where 
his  niece  immediately  engages  Paolo  to  give  her  painting  lessons,  and 
we  should  say  falls  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot.     Lavinia  is  abun- 
dantly missy  ;  and  we  quite  concur  with  Paolo's  English  Mend,  Mr. 
Thomkxi,  in  pronouncing  her  a  thorough  specimen  of  the  genus,  "  fine 
lady  " — ^not '' high-bom ''  lady,  which  ^e  has  no  pretension  to  be,  nor 
eren  highly-bred  lady,  which  a  really  good  governess  might  have  made 
bee     Her  aunt  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness — a  woman  whose  un- 
affected goodness  of  heart  would  have  adorned  any  station ;  and  Paolo 
is  highly  delighted  with  both  ladies,  and  soon  learns  to  find  himself 
li^>pie6t  when  in  their  company.     Mr.  Jones,  however,  will  persist 
in  considering  him  only  a  drawing-master,  though  Lavinia  assures  him 
he  is  a  fiist-rate  artist^  who  condescends  very  much  in  consenting  to 
teach.      Mr.  Jones's  contumacy  even  goes  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to 
pn^xMe  giving  a  dinner-party,  without  including  Paolo  among  the  guests^ 
on  idiich  Lavinia  not  very  amiably  replies,  that  if  Signor  Mancini  is 
not  invited,  she  shall  not  come  down  to  dinner.    Mr.  Jones  good- 
temperedly  yields  the  point ;  and  Paolo,  having  received  a  card,  buys 
himself  a  black  satin  stock,  and  a  pair  of  hazle-nut  coloured  gloves. 
Thus  attired,  as  he  trusts,  quite  unexceptionably,  he  repairs  to  the 
dimier ;  but  is  disturbed  in  his  mind  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  hat — 
whether  to  carry  it  into  the  drawing-room  with  him  or  not     He  has 
heard  the  question  discussed  and  settled  some  time  or  other,  but 
fiHgels  how  the  decision  was  given.      So  he  takes  it  in ;  and  imme- 
diaftelj  perceives  that  every  other  man  wears  a  white  neckcloth,  and 
no    other   man  carries  his  hat      Poor  Paolo !    these  unintentional 
mistakes  are  felt  as  real  misfortunes  by  the  young  and  thin-skinned. 
Among  the  guests  are  a  Mr.  Piper  (Peter,  of  course)  and  his  lady, 
whose  favourite  subject  is  the  persecution  of  the  Madiais.     She  has 
aheady  suggested  it  to  Paolo  as  a  fine  subject  for  a  historical  picture  ; 


*  Since  writing  this,  we  learn  that  Signor  Ferreti  and  his  amiable  wife  haye 
for  fofiie  time  been  educating  young  Italian  girls  at  their  Orphan  Home,  85  Elgin 
Koad,  Kensington  Park  North,  in  the  Protestant  faith,  as  certificated  goyemaMes. 
The  iSpply  sikl  demand  will  doubtless  be  simaltaaeona. 

B  2 
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but  Paolo  does  not  exactly  see  how  the  persecution  in  extenso  is  to  Iw? 
represented  on  canvas.  Signor  Kuffini  takes  this  opportunity  of  lettin;^ 
us  know  that  he  thinks  the  case  of  Francesco  and  Rosiv  ]\radiai  lia> 
been  made  rather  too  much  of.  There  are  others  much  worse,  he  savH. 
Of  course  there  have  been,  only  they  have  not  come  within  English 
means  of  redress. 

The  dimier  was  dull  at  first.  This,  we  know,  may  have  Ixon 
possible.  Wine  circulates,  and  general  subjects  are  timidly  approacheii. 
Is  the  European  horizon  likely  to  continue  cloudh^ss  1  or  are  thert- 
any  incipient  signs  of  an  impending  storm  ?  (Tliis  is  supposed  to  b<» 
asked  in  1857.)  Mr.  Jones  is  oracular  in  his  answer.  He  see^s  h»- 
regrets  to  say,  dark  clouds  gathering  in  the  West  Things  and  names 
are  revived  somewhere,  offensive  to  English  feelings  and  notions — 
things  and  names  which  England  neither  can,  nor  must,  nor  will 
tolerate  much  longer.  Sad  as  a  prospect  of  war  may  api)ear,  especially 
to  men  of  capital,  Great  Britain  has  duties,  imperative  duties  ;  and 
the  sooner  France  gets  a  licking  the  better. 

Neither  is  this  overdrawn.  The  whole  scene  is  easv  and  con  versa- 
tionaL  We  advisedly  say  easily  ;  for,  to  a  practised  hand,  it  is  almost 
as  easy  to  write  as  to  read  or  speak  light  conversation,  setting  asid*» 
the  mere  pfumanship.  Signor  Ruffini*s  English  dialogue  is  wonderful 
for  an  Italian,  and  good  for  an  Englishman, — far  pleasanter  and  mon* 
natural  than  Miss  Lavinia*s  journal-letters  to  her  friend,  I^idy  Augusta, 
which  we  should  have  been  seriously  sorry  to  be  the  friend  to  receive'. 
They  are  egotistical  and  namby-pamby  ;  a  man  seldom  or  never  well 
imitates  good  female  letter- writing.  He  succeeds  better,  however,  in 
his  merry  little  artist^  Salvator,  who  continually  improvises  or  (juoten 
(we  may  be  j)ardoned  for  not  knowing  which)  scraps  which  may  well 
be  from  the  libretto  he  says  he  is  writing,  such  as  **  Nella  terra  in  cui 
viviamo,  ci  facciamo  un  ciel  d'amor,"  &c 

The  two  gentlemen  of  the  swell  mob,  too,  are  well  done  ;  and  the 
mock  Count's  endeavour  to  n^peat  an  oft-told  tale  to  his  comrade,  the 
Chevalier,  after  drinking  too  much  of  Mr.  Jones's  Madeira,  and  when 
he  confuses  liimself  saying,  "  Now,  don't  bewilder  me^*' — very  divert- 
ing. Lavinia  is  inex[)erienced  enough  to  take  him  for  what  he  pretemU 
to  1x»,  the  representative  of  the  oldest  house  in  Italy;  and,  in  this 
belief,  she  ventures  to  ank  him  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  be*! 
way  of  reconciling  Paolo  to  hix  unclt\  the  canon.  The  Count  asi^ureii 
her  there  may  be  difficulties*  in  a  certain  quarter— difficulties  which  he 
may  probably  be  able  to  remove  by  the  aid  of  a  little  money.  A 
contidential  follower  of  the  <*anon's  must  W  propitiaUnl — in  plain 
wonls,  bribed — and  it  will  be  expedient  for  Signor  Paolo  to  make  a 
small  advance,  and  also  to  writo  a  few  conciliator)*  lines,  which  may 
be  shown,  lavinia  and  her  aunt  undertake  the  a<ivance,  juid  are  even 
gnit«*ful  to  tlu'  Count  for  cons«*nting  to  ]H)eket  **  the  paltry  sum  of  a 
hundn»d  scudi  '*  for  the  purpoc«e  iis^igned  ;  and  Lavinia  agrees  to  obtain 
from  Paolo  the  propiatorj'  letter. 

When  she  broaches  the  aalyect,  however,  his  darkening  b^ow jdanns 
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her,  and  he  expresses  bis  opinion  of  his  uncle's  character  in  no 
measured  terms.  Layinia  is  at  a  loss  to  describe  to  Lady  Augusta 
the  impression  made  on  her  by  this  outburst  of  indignation.  She  does 
not  say,  "  You  really  might  have  thought  him  the  Master  of  Eavens- 
wood ! "  but  "  He  really  was  like  Mario  in  Eavenswood,"  thereby 
robbing  the  comparison  of  whatever  it  possessed  of  dignity.  The  two 
young  people — of  whom  the  young  man  is  by  far  the  most  natural  and 
impnlsive — do  not  part  till  they  have  plighted  themselves  to  one 
another ;  and  good-hearted  Mrs.  Jones  coming  in^  Paolo  kneels,  kisses 
her  hand,  places  it  on  his  head,  and  'hurries  out.  Lavinia  tells  her 
annt  what  has  passed,  and  says,  "  If  you  were  in  my  circumstances, 
should  you  consider  yourself  engaged  1 "  Mrs.  Jones  replies  that  she 
eertainly  should. 

Mr.  Jones's  consent  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected ;  but  for  a  while 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  asking  it,  and  during  that  while,  Paolo  is 
snpremely  happy  in  himself.  He  communicates  his  bliss  to  his  little 
friend  Salvator  ;  and  Salvator,  who  is  himself  engaged  to  a  very  good 
Tonng  girl,  and  has  just  been  appointed  scene-painter  to  an  eccentric 
marchioness,  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  sings  more  than  ever  of 
"fcdeltit"and"feUcia" 

But  Layinia  soon  steps  from  her  pedestal.  Secure  of  Paolo,  she  no 
loaiger  consults  her  natural  inclinations,  and  stands  revealed  "  the  fast 
young  lady."  Dancing,  hunting,  acting,  shooting  at  a  target,  nothing 
oomea  amiss  to  her,  and  Paolo  stands  dismayed.  He  sees  her  dressed, 
or,  as  we  have  heard  it  expressed,  "  in  shoulders  for  a  ball,"  and  his 
modest  cheeks  bum  with  blushes.  He  has  already  declined  painting 
her  portrait  in  the  same  costume  ;  and  Signor  Euffini^s  testimony  as  a 
Ibre^er  is  valuable,  as  touching  the  opinion  abroad  of  our  young 
hdjs  over-boldness  in  more  respects  than  one.  Paolo's  cynical  but 
fidUiful  friend  Thornton  tells  him  it  is  no  more  than  was  to  have  been 
expected :  twice  Paolo  packs  his  clothes,  and  resolves  to  flee  his 
ebanner,  but  once  and  again  she  prevails  on  him  to  stay.  At  length 
a  terrible  scene  takes  place  at  some  private  theatricals ;  Lavinia  herself 
is  terrified  into  resolutions  of  future  propriety — the  sham  Count  is 
detected  stealing  diamonds,  and  Mr.  Jones,  annoyed  at  being  openly 
known  as  his  dupe,  summarily  quits  Rome  with  his  wife  and  niece, 
who  give  Paolo  permission  to  follow  them,  when  he  shall  hear  from 


Months  elapse  and  he  receives  no  summons.  At  length,  Lavinia 
isTites  him  to  join  them  at  Paris ;  but  miscalculatincf  on  the  celerity 
with  which  he  hastens  to  obey  her  behests,  involves  herself  in  engage- 
menta,  so  that  on  arriving  there  with  Thornton,  he  finds  her  on  the 
point  of  going  to  a  ball  Both  are  troubled:  she  bids  him  call  at 
nine  the  next  morning,  then  defei-s  it  to  the  evening. 

"  Paolo  would  fain  have  walked  home,  to  let  the  bitter  icy  night 
▼ind  cool  his  hot,  throbbing  temples,  but  he  felt  as  if  his  legs  were 
weak  as  water.  He  beckoned  to  a  coach,  and,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
it,  called  out  'Via  Babbuino.'     The  coachman  declared  he  knew  of  no 
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Buch  Btreet.  Something  of  Temonstrance  in  the  man*B  voice  forced 
Paolo  to  a  mental  eflfort^  and  then  he  recollected  careful  lliornUm 
having  made  him  pat  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  card,  on  which  was 
written  his  Paris  addresa 

"  A  la  bonne  Jieure,^*  said  the  driver,  "Hue  de  Kohan  ! " 

Alas  !  that  necessity  which  compels  the  votaries  of  fashion  to  follow 
her  chariot- wheels,  constrains  Lavinia  to  hreak  her  eugagcmeiit  with 
Paolo  next  evening,  in  order  to  attend  the  hall  in  honour  of  the  recep- 
tion of  a  new  member  of  the  Institute  at  the  Hotel  do  Villc.  She  gm^ 
relactantly,  but  she  goes,  and  when  the  impatient  Paulo  arrived  ut  the 
hotel,  he  finds  himself  put  off  with  a  note. 

"  He  tore  it  open — read  the  first  line,  'we  are  going  to  the  ball  at 
the  Hotel  de  Vflle  ' — paused  a  second,  as  if  to  take  in  the  moaning, 
violently  crushed  the  paper,  and  to  the  indescribable  terror  of  tlu*  jKHir 
lady's  maid,  tore  it  with  his  teeth.  His  look,  his  gesture  was  that  of 
a  maniac.     Those  few  words  ?iad  maddened  him.'' 

He  drives  furiously  to  the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  follows  in  the  wake  of  a 
well-dressed  crowd,  and  is  stopped  by  a  demand  for  his  ticket  Of 
course  he  is  without  one,  and  of  course  he  is  ignominiously  ex}K*lled 
from  the  precincts.  He  expostulates,  raves.  **  Withdraw  <juielly/' 
say  the  officials,  "  or  we  shall  send  you  to  the  guard-house. '^ 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  is  very  painful,  but  life-like. 

"At  this  threat,  Paolo  forgets  that  he  is  one  against  a  multitude, 
forgets  time  and  place,  all  save  that  he  has  to  curse  Lavinia,  and  that 
he  will  do  it  in  spite  of  man  or  dcviL  He  throws  himself  furiously 
against  his  opponents — ^poor  dehrious  young  man  I  in  a  second  he  is 
overpowered,  and  carried  before  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Luckily  lor 
Paolo,  he  was  a  grey-haired  mao,  who  had  been  on  duty,  not  only  at 
many  f^tes,  but  on  many  battle-fields  ;  life's  combats  and  triiils  had 
sobered  this  elderly  man,  subdued  the  arrogance  of  brief  martial 
authority.  The  appearance  of  Paolo  n«minded  him  of  his  own  bnive 
lad — just  such  another  in  height  and  carriage,  far  away  in  Algeria,  'llie 
officer  put  his  arm  within  Paolo's,  and  gently  reasoning  with  him,  led 
him  down  stairs  into  the  court-yard,  out  into  the  o\Kn  »|uarv,  and 
bidding  him  go  home  quietly,  left  him  there." 

Paolo  remains  vacantly  leaning  against  the  iron  rails,  tuid  then 
saying  to  himself^  tliere  must  be  more  than  one  way  into  a  house,  makes 
a  second  attempt  to  enter,  is  repulsed  with  more  violence,  and  finds 
himself  forced  back  into  the  street,  conscious  only  Uiat  he  is  fuileil. 
He  wanders  round  and  round  tiie  building,  but  without  aim  or  purpm^*. 
Stumbling  against  a  block  of  stone,  he  drops  on  it  tixliausted. 

«*  He  sat  there,  God  knows  how  long,  looking  at  the  gaily  illuminated 
ia^ade,  listening  to  the  music,  his  eyes  straining  after  the  sliadowi 
thrown  on  the  window-blinds  by  the  dancers.  .  .  Kin  thoughts 
floated  from  object  to  object,  indUtinct,  incoherent,  like  the  visiuus  of 
a  fever.  That  he  was  ill,  and  cold,  and  wretched  past  conce]»tion, 
that  he  was  probably  dying,  and  that  death  would  be  welcome,  was  hit 
dearest  impreasion;  but  of  the  why  of  all  this  wretchedneaa.  he  had 
xu>w  xM  tbo  alii^toft  oonoepiioiL 
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^On  a  sadden,  he  was  startled  by  a  yivid  flash  of  light  in  his  eyes. 
A  man  was  holding  a  lantern  close  to  his  face,  and  a  gruff  voice  was 
ordering  him  to  rise,  and  take  himself  away.  .  .  His  mind's  com- 
pass was  lost,  and  like  a  wreck,  he  drifted  right  or  left  at  hap-hazard. 
Shivering  and  in  pain,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  his  thick  hair  was 
like  a  mass  of  wet,  tangled  sea-weed.  It  was  only  then  he  perceived 
that  rain  was  falling  fast,  that  he  had  lost  his  hat,  and  was  literally 
wet  to  the  skin.  The  clang  of  a  loud  tolling  close  at  hand  startled  him 
with  a  sense  of  terror ;  it  was  the  hour  of  the  night  falling  from  the 
belfry  of  Notre  Dame.  Paolo  raised  his  eyes,  above  him  towered  a 
dark  mass,  which,  as  he  looked,  seemed  to  totter  threateningly  for- 
wards. He  rushed  from  under  the  shadow  on  to  a  bridge,  saw  water 
flowing  below,  and  stopped  to  wonder,  and  consider  whether  it  could 
be  the  Tiber.  At  the  other  end  of  the  street,  beyond  the  bridge,  a 
large  red  ball  of  fire  attracted  his  attention  ;  he  felt  fascinated  by  it, 
went  straight  towards  it — then  red  lamp,  and  everything,  even  to  the 
last  glimmering  of  consciousness,  vanished.  He  lay  senseless  on  the 
pavement" 

Doubtless  many  a  poor  young  fellow  has  roamed,  despairing  and 
frightfully  maddened,  through  the  midnight  streets  of  Paris,  in 
wretchedness  contrasting  with  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  its  lighted 
baUs.     The  picture  is  tragically  vivid. 

"  The  glare  which  attracted  unlucky  Paolo  proceeded  from  a  large 
lamp  of  red  glass,  placed  in  front  of  a  very  low,  shabby  house  of  two 
storeys.  .  .  it  denoted  one  of  those  humble  establishments  at 
which  omnibuses  stop,  to  take  up  or  put  down  passengers,  and  where 
correspondence-tickets  for  all  parts  of  Paris  may  be  had  for  three- 
pence :  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  civilization,  economizing  the 
artiian's  and  workman's  time  and  strength. 

'^  A  little  man  in  a  lamentably  conditioned  dressing-gown,  his  little 
body  half  out  of  the  garret  window,  immediately  above  the  waiting- 
loom  of  the  said  bureau,  was  in  the  act  of  extinguishing,  by  the  aid 
of  a  short  stick,  the  red  lamp  beneath,  when  Paolo  fell  heavily  on  the 
psrement. 

**  *  Bless  my  soul,'  exclaimed  the  little  man,  '  some  one  has  dropped 
down  dose  to  our  door.' " 

This  little  man  and  his  wife  are  good  Samaritans.  They  go  down, 
lift  up  Paolo  and  bring  him  in-doors,  then  seek  the  assistance  of  an 
oracle  of  theirs,  named  Bendit,  who  is  a  waiter  at  some  neighbouring 
vapour-baths.  The  humanity  of  these  poor  people  is  sweetly  drawn. 
They  at  first  mistake  the  case,  and  treat  it  for  cholera ;  but  having 
reooorse  at  length  to  a  doctor,  poor  Paolo  proves  to  be  in  a  raging 
brain  fever.  After  a  lengthened  illness,  he  partially  recovers,  utterly 
bereft  of  memory.  After  a  while,  a  holiday  visit  to  the  cemetery,  where 
a  little  girl  of  his  kind  hosts  is  buried,  and  their  artless  sorrow  and 
prayers,  opens  the  fount  of  tears.  He  gradually  recovers  his  memory 
of  the  past,  but  is  at  first  unable  to  find  any  clue  to  his  friends. 
Pkoepero^  hiiB  hoet^  gets  an  old  directory,  and  undertakes  the  ardttoua 
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taak  of  reading  all  the  streets  to  him.  Directly  he  hears  the  name 
of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucins,  he  knows  that  is  where  the  Joneses 
were  lodging;  he  seeks  them,  but  they  have  long  left  Parin,  lie 
then  goes  in  quest  of  Thornton,  but  he,  too,  is  gone  ;  it  is  supposetl, 
to  America.  **  I  know  he  is  gone  in  quest  of  me,  then,"  says  Paolo, 
disconsolately ;  and,  unable  to  find  any  of  his  old  friends,  ho  casts 
about  for  means  of  relieving  his  new  ones  of  his  expenses.  They 
help  him  to  seek  employment,  and  at  length  ho  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  engaged  as  amanuensis  to  an  old  astronomer,  whose  sight  is  worn 
out,  and  who  is  employing  his  evening  of  life  in  putting  together  the 
diqointed  memoranda  of  his  discoveries. 

The  picture  of  this  old  man's  home  is  the  perfection  of  repose. 

"  Was  Paolo  really  in  gay,  turbulent,  noisy  Paris,  or  had  he  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  into  some  convent  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lebanon  1,' 
Such  was  the  question  that  he  often  put  to  himself  during  the  first 
days  of  his  new  employment  The  house  inhabited  by  M.  Boniface  was 
the  quietest  of  a  quiet  collection  of  houses,  through  a  court,  down  an 
alley,  between  another  court  and  a  garden,  in  quiet  Bue  Cassette  ; 
and  the  quietest  nook  in  the  quietest  house  in  Paris,  was  allotted  to 
Paolo  for  his  daily  avocations.  The  cell  of  an  anchorite,  as  far  a.'^ 
silence  and  retirement  go,  could  stand  a  comparison  with  his  little 
study.  Not  the  faintest  echo  of  the  noisy  world  without  found  its 
way  to  it;  and  within,  no  sound  but  that  of  the  scraping  of  a  p4'n 
against  paper.  The  maids  who  shook  car])et8  out  of  the  opposite 
windows  did  so  with  a  care  ;  the  very  sparrows  which  lighted  on  the 
solitary  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  noiseless  court  below  seemed  imprcsseil 
by  the  stillness  that  reigned,  and  chirped  Motto  voce, 

"Paolo  had  never  come  in  contact  before  with  a  real  devotee  of 
science^  and  for  the  first  time  had  an  idea  of  that  tranquil,  unremitting' 
xace  after  knowledge,  which  the  life  of  an  intellectual  pioneer  con  be. 
Scientific  speculation  was  with  M.  Boniface  a  process  as  natural, 
indispensable,  and  continuous  as  res[)iration.  Shut  up  as  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  in  his  world  of  thoughts  and  ailculations,  he  foi^t  the  external 
world,  its  regulations  and  exigencies,  and  would  have  dropj>ed 
exhausted  over  his  book  or  his  slate,  without  knowing  the  why  or 
wherefore,  had  not  his  sister  been  at  hand,  to  warn  him  it  was  time  for 
breakfast  or  dinner.  ....  Of  an  afternoon,  M.  lioniface  oft^^n  had 
yisiiorB  ;  and  as  his  study  was  contiguous  to  that  of  his  amanuensis, 
and  the  conversation,  owing  to  his  deafness,  was  carritnl  on  in  a  loud 
voice,  Paolo  had  naturally  his  share  of  it  M.  lioniface's  frientls 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  science,  like  himself ;  natundists, 
archseologists,  orientalists,  mathematicians,  each   havin^^  a  particular 

hobby  of  his  own Oflen  would  Paolo  lay  down  his  jx'n  to  listen 

and  derive  the  greatest  gratiiicatioa  from  what  he  heard.  Not  that 
he  could  understand  or  take  in  the  hundredth  ]»art  of  what  was  said  on 
these  occasions  ;  he  would  have  bet^n  quite  anotlier  and  a  morx*  accom- 
plished man  tlian  he  was,  liad  he  been  able  to  do  so  ;  it  was  the  lofty 
atandard  of  their   callings,  the  cutirvness  of   their  devotion  to  the 
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interests  of  the  mind,  the  all-absorbing  character  of  their  pursuits, 
the  depth  of  their  convictions,  their  enthusiasm,  their  patience,  their 
simplicity,  which  commanded  Paolo's  sympathy  and  admiration.*' 

This  is  charming,  and  we  have  the  less  scruple  in  quoting  it  so 
largely,  that  the  passage  does  not  lose  by  being  detached,  and  is  worthy 
of  more  than  one  leisurely  perusal.  Paolo  has  earned  enough  to  pay 
his  expenses  back  to  Eome,  and  is  preparing  to  do  so,  when  he  shall 
have  obtained  a  passport,  when  he  receives  a  communication  from  an 
eminent  Roman  lawyer,  that  his  old  uncle  the  canon  is  dead,  and  has 
left  him  his  erede  universale,  Dugenre,  the  young  French  painter,  whom 
Paolo  has  fallen  in  with  again,  persuades  him,  with  some  difficulty, 
to  take  a  common- sense  view  of  his  good  fortune,  and,  instead  of 
casting  it  to  the  winds,  to  write  to  the  lawyer,  acknowledging  his  letter 
with  ^anks,  and  desiring  him  to  send  him  live  hundred  scudi.  "  There's 
that  little  fellow,"  says  he,  "  and  his  wife,  who  nursed  you — you 
must  do  handsomely  by  them."  A  suggestion  for  which  Paolo  expresses 
his  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  become  of  Thornton?  Thornton,  after  hunting 
for  his  friend  high  and  low,  and  being  unable  to  find  him,  has  gone 
out  of  his  mind,  and  is  in  a  mad-house.      This  seems  an  extreme 


And  Lavinia  9  Lavinia  did  not  have  a  happy  evening  at  the  ball. 
Her  aunt  had  a  fit,  and  was  brought  home  senseless.  Incidents 
are  crowded  upon  one  another — the  Jones  family  return  to 
England ;  Mrs.  Jones  dies,  and,  on  her  death-bed,  reveals  to 
Lavinia,  that  her  father  is  yet  alive,  but  bribed  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
After  Mrs.  Jones's  death,  Mr.  Jones  tells  her  that  in  fact  she  is  not  his 
brother's  daughter  at  all,  but  the  illegitimate  child  of  an  outcast 
named  Holywell,  whom  he  had  adopted  out  of  charity.  Poor  Lavinia 
finds  the  world  of  fashion  and  opulence  crumble  beneath  her  feet ; 
and,  to  free  herself  from  the  offensive  advances  of  Mr.  Jones,  quits  his 
house,  and  betakes  herself  to  a  poor  lodging  in  Camden  Town,  where, 
after  a  severe  illness,  she  tries  to  find  some  way  of  livelihood.  The 
ensuing  details,  are  only  less  painful  and  disagreeable  than  many  a 
poor  girl  has  found  the  reality.  Lavinia's  character,  of  course,  improves 
under  adversity,  but  the  discipline  is  very  terrible.  The  following 
little  bit  is  perfectly  true  to  nature.  She  is  applying  to  a  lady  for 
the  situation  of  governess,  and  is  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it,  when 
the  lady  says,  "  Of  course,  I  expect  you  to  give  me  good  reference." 

"Lavinia  faltered  out  that  she  had  none  to  give.  *  None  in  London, 
perhaps  you  mean,'  suggested  the  lady  kindly. 

"  '  NeitJier  in  town  nor  in  country,  madam,'  said  Lavinia,  now  ashy 
pale. 

"  Surely  you  are  known  to  some  one  in  England,  who  would  answer 
for  you." 

*•  Pray,  madam,"  cried  Lavinia,  so  choked  with  emotion,  that  she 
could  hardly  speak  intelligently,  "  pray,  be  not  prejudiced  against  me 
by  what  I  am  going  to  say.    Indeed,  I  have  done  no  harm.     God  is 


my  witnea%  I  hare  injured  no  one,  but  ttill  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
I  can  give  you  a  reference." 

"  The  lady  looked  fixedly  at  the  speaker  all  tho  while,  but  there 
was  nothing  hard  in  her  look,  rather  the  contrary.  She  mused  for  an 
instant,  then  said — 

"  Strange,  almost  incredible,  as  your  statement  may  seom,  if  yon 
would  only  account  satisfactorily  *' — 

*'  Mary,*'  said  the  gentleman,  never  looking  up  from  hi^  newspajx^r. 
Tho  tone  in  which  these  two  syllables  were  pronounced  must  liavo 
lowered  the  thermometer. 

"  All  things  considered,**  said  the  lady,  rising,  *^I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
engage  you." 

'*  God  bless  you  all  the  same  for  your  kindness,"  said  Lavinia, 
bowing  low,  and  departed. 

"  Poor  thing  I  so  near  the  port,  and  wrecked  ! " 

We  commend  this  incident  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  youn^ 
ladies  starting  on  their  own  account.  Many  are  forced,  by  pitilesa 
circumstances,  to  breast  the  advene  current,  whether  they  will  or  so, 
God  help  them !  But  occasionally,  there  are  others  who,  *'  on  the 
dissention  of  a  doit — some  trick  not  worth  an  egg  " — fall  out  with 
their  bread  and  butter,  and  cast  themselves,  heroines  in  di.stres.s  <^*n 
the  unknown  world,  convinced  that  their  numerous  acquirements  and 
resources  need  only  to  bo  known  to  fetch  their  market-price.  To 
such,  who  for  the  most  part  are  novel-readers,  let  the,  lady  addn'ss  lur 
question  to  Lavinia.  **  Where  are  your  references  1"  Her  intimation 
was  right — Lavinia  was  really  a  good  and  innocent  girl — but  the 
gentleman  was  right  too,  there  was  something  questionable  in  h«T 
anteceilents.  And  young  ladies  seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  bosom  of 
a  private  family,  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  tho  exercise  of  84.*vere 
judgment  than  of  benevolent  intuition. 

Finally,  she  writes  to  the  amiable  mother  of  her  friend  Lady 
Augusta,  who  procures  for  her  the  situation  of  companion  to  a  lady  in 
l)evoushire.  She  travels  |»art  of  the  way  with  the  lady's  nicoo, 
Clara,  a  very  interesting  pemon  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
somewhat  nun- like  in  her  quiet  dress.  She  goes  to  live  with  this 
lady's  married  sister,  instead  of  her  gay  old  aunt ;  and  speedily  linds 
that  Clara  is  going  out  to  the  Crimea  as  nurning-sister.  Lavinia 
decides  tu  go  with  her.  During  tlie  journey  to  Paris,  Clara  proves  to 
have  been  the  early  love  of  Mr.  Thornton,  of  whom  she  is  most  anxious 
to  obtain  tidings  ;  and  on  arriving  at  Paris,  they  find  out  the  gocnl 
woman  with  whom  ho  and  Paolo  had  lodged,  and  loam  from  her  that 
he  is  in  a  mad-house.  Thenceforth  Clar%  undir  the  guidaneif  of  the 
physician  of  tho  asylum,  devotes  henulf  to  his  n*cuv«r}' ;  and  Livinia, 
after  writing  a  ouutrite  letter  to  Paolo,  whom  she  sup)Kjiius  at  iionic, 
proceeds  to  the  eajst 

Meanwhile,  Paolo  has  run  into  strange  excess  of  riot,  and  become 
an  absolute  prodigal  son,  except  that  he  has  no  father's  heart  to 
bieaL    We  would  not  willingly  read  tho  hotried  sketch  of  his  delin* 
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qneneies  again.  Signer  Buffini  ruthlessly  destroys  our  pleasure  in  his 
simplicity,  his  purity,  his  high  and  holy  aspirations,  and  shows  him 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  Paris.  Those  who  have  the  patienee  to 
follow  him  beyond  this  disagreeable  chapter,  which  ought  to  have  a 
little  black  curtain  drawn  over  it,  deeply  citiped,  will  find  him  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  his  moral  degradation  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  his 
honest  little  friend  Salvator,  who  has  posted  to  Paris  to  thank  him 
for  a  generous  present.  Salvator  is  horrified  to  find  him  just  risen 
from  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  about  to  induct  himself  into  a  pair  of 
sky-blue  pantaloons ;  still  more  horrified  at  Paolo's  transports  of 
remorse  on  reading  Lavinia's  letter,  which  he  has  brought  him  from 
Eome.  "There  you  stand,"  cries  Paolo,  '*  a  living  reproach  to  me  !  A 
^orious  figure  I  cut  in  my  Turkish  morning  costume,  don't  I )  Look 
at  my  collection  of  whips,  canes,  cravat-pins,  wrist-buttons,  and  scent- 
bottles,  and  be  lost  in  admiration !  Worthy  property  for  an  artist,  is 
not  it  t    And  the  inward  bonds,  friend  Salvator  1  '* 

«< Nonsense!"  (ejaculates  the  little  man.     Paolo,  however,  assures 
him  it  is  no  nonsense.     He  is  very  bad,  and  very  wretched  indeed. 
None  of  this  frippery  has  made  him  happy. 
"There  is  a  curse  in  money,  Salvator,"  says  he. 
"  Well,  if  it  be  so,"  replied  Salvator,  "  the  remedy  is  easy.     Cast 
from  you  that  curse,  and  live  on  bread  and  cheese.     At  it  at  once 
Put  on  your  shabbiest  coat  and  hat,  to  be  iu  keeping  with  mine,  and 
let  us  go  out     Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  wo  are  likely  to  see 
any  blackbirds  ? " 

Paolo,  after  a  little  reflection,  can  only  think  of  the  cemetery  where 
Prosperous  little  girl  is  buried.  The  spot  does  not  seem  to  Salvator 
indicative  of  cheerfulness  ;  however,  they  repair  thither,  Paolo  makes 
a  clean  breast  of  it  among  the  tombs,  and  after  crying  very  heartily, 
fMore  Italicef  feels  all  the  better  for  it,  and  accompanies  his  friend 
into  a  little  eating-house,  where  they  dine  frugally  and  heartily  on 
cutlets  and  fried  potatoes.  After  being  on  their  legs  about  nine  hours, 
thej  are  in  bed  and  asleep  at  ten  o'clock,  like  good  men  and  true. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Paolo's  character  is  regenerated 
nnder  Salvator' s  wholesome  influence.  He  cuts  his  gay  acquaintance, 
breaks  up  his  bachelor  establishment,  and  they  resolve  to  enlist  into 
the  Sardinian  Contingent  Previously,  however,  they  go  to  have 
Pk>1o''s  republican  scruples  as  to  fighting  under  a  monarchical  banner 
overcome  by  Daniel  Manin,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that  distin- 
guished Venetian,  drawn,  we  should  think,  from  life.  The  whole 
scene  may  worthily  bo  detached. 

"  Manin  occupied  a  small,  and  more  than  modest  lodging,  in  the 
third  stoiy  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Blanche.  His  reception  of  the  two 
young  men  was  full  of  that  frank  cordiality  which  is  a  distinctive 
trait  of  the  Italian  character.  Manin  had  his  hat  on,  evidently  ready 
to  go  out,  when  his  unexpected  visitors  appeared  ;  nevertheless  he 
would  not  permit  their  going  away,  as  they  wished  to  do,  but  said  he 
had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  their  service.  Paolo,  therefore^  stated  his 
case  of  conscience. . 
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"Which  do  you  care  for  mostr*  said  Manin,  "the  Republic  or 
Italy  ?  Italy,  of  course.  To  be  either  a  republic  or  a  monarchy, 
Italy  must  first  exist  as  a  nation  ;  that  is,  be  independent,  and  form 
one  body.  Every  act  which  tends  towards  that  end  deserves  the 
support  of  all  patriots,  whatever  their  creed.  Is  the  co-operation  of 
Piedmont  in  the  Crimean  war  to  bo  considered  an  act  of  this  sort — a 
step  in  the  right  direction  i  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  so,  inasmuch 
as  it  widens  her  circle  of  influence  in  Europe,  and  strengthens  her 
hands  for  good  ;  inasmuch  as  it  places  her  in  manifest  antagonism  with 
Austria  ;  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  precious  occasion  to  add  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Italian  arms.  Those  who  go  to  fight  under  tlie  three 
colours  of  Italian  redemption,  are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Piedinontes** 
state,  but  the  soldiers  of  Italy.  Would  to  God  that  I  wen*  young 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  one  of  them  !".... 

"The  door  had  been  gently  pushed  ajat  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
the  moment  ho  stopped,  a  female  voice  (ah  !  pity  him  ;  not  that  of  his 
wife  or  daughter — both  lay  in  their  freshly-opened  graves)— a  female 
voice  said  wamingly, 

"  Mr.  Daniel,  it  is  striking  eleven  ;  you  know  you  have  to  go  to 
Rue  Pigalle." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Manin  to  his  careful  bonne;  and  snatching  a 
book  from  a  table,  and  putting  it  under  his  arm,  he  led  the  way  down 
stairs  to  the  street-door.     There  he  stopped,  and  said  with  emotion, 

"Good-bye,  my  young  friends.  May  all  success  attend  you. 
Honour  certainly  will  ;  for  it  is  the  path  of  duty.  My  blessing  goes 
with  you.  To  the  rising  generation,  which  you  represent,  to  the  simple 
in  mind,  and  stout  of  heart.  Providence  reserves  the  great  work  of 
Italian  emancipation.  Peace,  ])eace  at  all  costs  among  the  oppressed, 
that  their  united  war-cry  may  be  like  the  trumpets  before  Jericho,  at 
sound  of  which  the  ramparts  of  the  oppressors  shall  crumble  into  dust 
You  will  see  that  day,  young  men." 

"  And  so  will  you,"  said  Paolo  with  enthusiasm. 

"Not  so,  not  so,"  replie<l  Manin ;  "  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak.  Dies  met  numerati  sunt,  I  may  say  with  the  Psalmist 
Once  again,  farewell ! ''  and  with  a  friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand,  he 
hurried  away. 

"Paolo's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  watche*!  the  tottering  steps 
of  the  noble  man  ;  and  he  thought  to  himst^lf,  why  this  mvHterious 
dispensation,  which  dooms  the  flower  of  a  whole  nation  to  live  and  to 
die  broken-hearted  I 

"  Bravo  ! ''  cried  Salvator  ;  "  a  man  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  .  .  . 
By  the  bye,  though,  I  should  like  to  know  why  he  goes  about  witli  an 
Italian  grammar  under  his  arm  7 " 

"  Manin  gives  lessons  to  live,  and  therefore  carries  with  him  th** 
tools  of  his  trade.  Yes  !  oh  mockery  of  fortune,  the  ex-dictiitor  of 
Venne  is  reduced  to  sell  participles  ! " 

"  8alvator  mused  a  little,  then  said, 

"  And  why  not  t      Poverty  at  all  times  has  been  the  seal  of  true 
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greatness.     Deck  Homer  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  seat  Dante  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  and  see  what  a  sorry  figure  they  will  cut.'* 

Arrived  at  Turin,  the  two  young  friends  receive  the  unwelcome 
intelligence  that  no  volunteers  are  admitted  into  the  Piedmontese 
expeditionary  corps  but  such  as  had  served  already,  and  could  prove 
their  services.  The  undaunted  little  Salvator  resolves  on  nothing  less 
than  a  personal  application  to  il  re  galanttiomo  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
plants  himself  at  a  back  gate  of  the  royal  palace,  whence  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  likely  to  issue,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This,  again,  has  the  air  of  a  genuine  anecdote  about  it 
Salvator  waits  till  three  o'clock,  and  is  on  the  point  of  deciding  that 
the  king  is  either  going  to  keep  in-doors,  or  has  gone  out  some  other 
way,  when  one  of  the  long- watched  back-doors  opens,  and  two  figures 
in  plain  clothes  issue  forth.  Who  can  mistake  the  portly  form,  and 
remarkable  moustache  ?  Sa]vator  has  hardly  time  to  whip  off  his  hat 
as  the  king  bears  down  upon  him,  and  apply  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
in  military  salute. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  f  says  Victor  Emmanuel,  half  smiling. 

"  Please  your  majesty,  we  are  two  Eomans,  who  have  come  aU  the 
way  from  Paris  to  enlist  for  the  Crimea." 

"  For  the  Crimea  1  Are  you  big  enough  V*  says  the  king,  sharply 
eyeing  the  little  pftinter. 

**  Just  the  right  size  for  a  Bersagliere,"  says  Salvator  readily.  "My 
friend  has  smelt  powder  already." 

"Where?" 

"At  Rome,  in  1849." 

"  What  put  it  into  your  head  to  go  to  the  Crimea  1 " 

"  The  wish  to  qualify  ourselves  for  your  next  campaign  in  Lombardy, 
sire. 

His  Majesty  turned  with  a  pleased  smile  to  the  gentleman  accom- 
panying him ;  then  addressing  Salvator, — 

"  And  suppose  you  are  killed  in  the  Crimea  1 " 

"  If  so,  dulce  et  decorum  eat  pro  patria  moriy  sire." 

"  Bravo !"  said  the  king,  "  Good  Latin  and  good  sense  !  What  is 
your  name  ?  and  where  are  you  to  be  found  1" 

"  Angelo  Gigli,  sire,  at  your  service  ;  and,  just  now,  at  the  Locanda 
of  the  Dogana  Vecchia." 

"Addio,"  said  the  king. 

Salvator  has  secured  his  object,  and  the  two  friends  go  out,  one  as 
Bersagliere,  the  other  in  General  Trotti's  Second  Infantry  Brigade. 
They  thenceforth  see  very  little  of  one  another,  and  poor  Salvator  is 
laid  low  by  fever  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  His  Clelia  comes  out 
to  nurse  him,  and  Paolo  too,  who  is  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Tchernaya. 

"This  battle,  according  to  competent  judges,  sealed  the  fate  of 
SebastopoL  Paolo  had  the  good  luck  to  be  one  of  the  division  Trotti, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  action ;  nay,  to  belong  to  the  very  battalion 
which  was  sent  to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.     He  did  not  at 
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one  stroke  run  hia  lanoe  through  half-a-dozen  Kussiana — by  the  bye 
he  had  no  lance — nor  did  he  achieve  any  other  supematural  fo^t  in 
the  knight-errantry  line ;  but  his  behaviour  throughout  was  steady, 
and  resolute  enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  men  and  oflicers  ol  his 
company.  The  greater  their  pity  when  they  saw  him  stagger,  reel, 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  last  dischai^  but  one  of  the 
artillery  which  had  done  .the  deed.'^ 

Whether  he  sinks  or  survives,  the  reader  must  learn  for  himself ; 
alao,  whether  he  falls  in  with  Lavinia,  whether  she  turns  out  to  be  a 
patrician  instead  of  plebian,  and  many  other  incidents  which  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  We  have  already  been  too  lavish  in  our 
communications,  and  shall  seal  our  lips  respecting  the  unravelling  of 
the  various  mysteries  of  the  tale.  A.  M. 


VL 
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Mb.  Powell's  essay  holds  a  fitting  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
Rationalist  Manifesto,  entitled  **  Essays  and  R^'views  **  rt'cently 
published,  as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  upon  which  the  sloping 
structuro  of  the  other  essays  on  either  side  abuts,  with  nearly  thoir 
whole  weight,  and  the  failure  of  which  entails  their  certain  down- 
fall. The  greater  the  strain  of  argument  that  presses  upon  the 
oonstructive  systom  that  holds  these  essays  together,  the  muru 
clearly  it  is  seen  that  they  rest  upon  and  are  soatained^  by  this  essay. 
The  common  purpose  that  gives  congruity  and  method  to  the 
diflfcrcnt  divisions  of  the  volume,  is  the  attempt  to  cancel  every 
trace  of  the  anpcmatural  from  the  Bible  ;  and  to  Mr.  Powell  is  com- 
mitted the  a  priori  and  philosophical  position  of  their  enterprise, 
via.,  the  proof  that  *^  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  supemainral  ** 
(p.  107),  and  **that  an  event  (such  as  a  miracle)  may  be  so  incredible^ 
intrinsicallv,  as  to  set  a»ide  any  degree  of  testimony'*  (p.  10(>),  a 
position  which,  if  inccessfdlly  maintained,  gives  his  coac^ntom  an 
easy  conquest  in  their  several  dcpartmenta,  but,  if  lost,  imperils  thcsir 
sncoess,  if  it  does  not  necessitate  their  defeat.  The  principle  which 
Mr.  Powell  has  to  eetablish  is  assumed  by  the  other  essayists,  uid 
of  course  gives  a  high  van tagi>- ground  to  their  reasoning ;  for  if  it 
be  conceded  as  an  /i  priori  and  indubitable  axiom  tluit  (1st)  miracleii 
are  impossible,  (2nd)  incapable  of  being  credibly  reported  bj  tetiti- 
mony,  and  (3rd)  therefore  <i  foriiori  incredible, — then,  of  coone, 
prophecies  must  be  suppositioua  histories ;  all  the  miraculoua  por- 
tions of  iha  Bible  moat  bo  legends  or  liea ;  and  a  new  systam  of 
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interpretaiacm  is  verilj  required,  as  the  other  essayists  assert.  Their 
work  is  nugatoiy  and  useless — ^their  conolosions  are  forestalled,  if  Mr. 
Powell's  theses  be  established ;  and,  if  thej  be  not,  then  their  work 
is  still  more  emphaticallj  inconsequential  and  vain.  This  essay  ac- 
cordingly will  be  subjected  to  severe  criticism. 

Mr.  Powell  is  dead,  and  of  him  we  will  say  nothing — nisi  honum.  But 
his  essay  remains ;  and  as  issues  which  infini^ly  transcend  personal 
and  even  human  considerations,  depend  upon  the  validity  oi'  its  rea- 
soning, we  are  bound  to  express  our  judgment,  which  we  will  tho- 
roughly vindicate,  as  to  the  logical  inep&tude,  inconsequence,  and 
contradiction  of  every  one  of  the  lines  of  thought  that  may  be  traced 
in  it. 

Our  references,  however,  to  his  essay  will  be  incidental.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  its  appearance,  and  the  interest,  created  by  it,  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  miracles,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
resume  of  the  last  results  of  scientifio  and  theological  inquiry  upon 
this  vital  question. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  shall  present  in  numerical  order 
the  different  subdivisions  of  the  subject  that  are  embraced  in  our 
coup  d'odU. 

I.  The  nature  of  a  miracle  is  now  more  accurately  apprehended, 
as  the  meaning  of  ''  Natural  Law  '*  has  been  more  exactly  defined 
and  understood.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  adopt  opinoza's 
definition  of  a  miracle,  which  he  explains  to-be,  ''  a  rare  event,  hap- 
pening according  to  some  laws  that  are  unknown  to  us."  Science 
has  exploded  the  conception  of  laws  in  the  domain  of  Nature  which 
is  imphed  here.  They  are  not  latent  self-willed  powers,  that  yet 
lurk  in  the  imiverse,  ready  for  a  sudden  and  marvellous  display. 
£ven  if  they  were,  any  man  would  be  justly  endowed  with  authority 
over  his  fellow-men,  who  held  these  secret  and  capricious  laws  or 
forces  of  Nature  submissive  to  his  bidding.  But  this  conception  of 
natural  law  is  utterly  erroneous.  The  operation  of  any  force  or 
property  in  nature  nowise  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  its  operation.  Gravitation  was  at  work,  and  people  knew  that 
apples  fell  when  ripe,  before  the  subtle  mind  of  Newton  detected  the 
method  of  its  influence,  and  formulated  its  law.  Laws  are  not 
inoperative  because  unknown ;  and  people  know  the  familiar  result 
of  their  activity,  though  the  modes  of  their  activity  lie  hidden. 
Further,  in  every  moment,  and  at  every  point  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
perties of  every  substance  subsisting  there,  are  necessarily  manifested 
according  to  the  relations  they  hold  to  one  another ;  for  if  not — if 
one  substance  did  not  act  according  to  its  nature — ^it  is  no  longer 
itself;  it  is  something  else.  It  is  an  absurdity,  which  is  even 
inconceivable,  because  it  is  a  logical  contradiction,  to  think  of  an 
unknown  physical  law  suddenly  revealing  itself  in  certain  familiar 
circumstances.  All  physical  laws,  i.e.,  the  properties  of  all  physical 
objects,  always  reveal  themselves,  and  are  identically  the  same  in 
given  relations.    A  new  material  agent  may  discover  its  presence. 
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or  new  relations  may  elicit  new  and  wonderful,  becanse  formerly 
unknown,  properties  in  familiar  substances.    But  when  both  of  these 
suppositions  are  excluded,  and  the  relations  of  common  objects  of 
life  are  precisely  such  as  occur  every  hour  in  the  experience  of  all 
men,  it  is  preposterous  to  imagine  an  unknown  law  of  Nature  then 
manifesting  itiself  once  and  no  more.    So  that  the  answer  of  Science; 
is  two-fold  to  this  chimera  of  Spinoza  (1.) — Though  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  in  full  unremitted  play,  revealing  themselves  in  the  ever- 
varying  correlations  of  persons  and  substances,  and  have  been  since 
the  present  order  of  nature  was  established ;  yet  no  facts,  like  the 
miracles  attested  in  the  Gospels,  have  ever  been  repeated  elsewhen^ 
a  clear  proof  that  they  did  not  happen  according  to  any  natuml 
law.    (2.)  The  circunastances,  or  physical  relations  in  which  these 
miracles  were  done,  were  patent,  and  are  constantly  renewed  in  life, 
80  that  the  same  result  would  follow,  on  every  such  occasion,  if  any 
natural  law,  though  w^knoum^  were  its  cause,  just  as  the  ripe  apple 
always  falls  from  the  tree,  and  the  flung  stone  sweeps  its  parabola  to 
the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  whether  people  know  it  or  not. 
The  miracle,  accordingly,  is  now   clearly  distinguished   from  a 
merely  marvellous  or  extraordinary  phenomenon.     Mr.  Powell  has 
conceded  so  much.    He  writes  thus  :  "  None  of  these,  or  the  like  in- 
stances, which  seem  marvellous  are  at  all  of  the  same  kind,  or  have 
any  characteristics  in  common  with  the  idea  of  what  is  implic^d  by 
the  term  *  miracle,*  which  is  asserted  to  mean  something  at  variance 
with  Nature  and  law  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  analog}'  between  an 
unknown  or  inexplicable  phenomenon,  and  a  supposed  suspension 
of  a  known  law," — and  yet  after  this  distinct  confession  he  repeatedly 
informs  us  that  testimony  can  only  evidence  extraordinary  natural 
effects,  and  that   the   alleged   miracles  of  the  Gospel  are  **  to  \n> 
regarded  as  physical  event*,  to  be  investigated  by  reason  and  physical 
evidence,  and  referred  to  physical  causes,**  pp.  142.     Thus  he  first 
asserts  the  alleged  miracles  to  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  and  then  assures  us  that  they 
are  merely  extraordinary  phenomena,  and  commands  us  to  reganl 
and    investigate    them   as   such.     He   loses   sight   of  the   generic 
difference  between  a  miracle  and  a  mere  marvel,  which  he    had 
himself  enunciated,  and  which  modem  science  has  brought  into  so 
clear  a  light.     There  is  no  question  at  present  as  to  the  reality,  but 
only  as  to  the  nature  of  miracles  ;  and  as  this  is  a  fundamental  point 
not  sufficiently  reoogni»t»d,  we  shall  briefly  elaborate  it.     In  the  fore- 
going {mra^n^ph  we  have  used  the  wonl  **  law**  in  its  general  accep- 
tation, which,  though  quite  correct,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other  complex 
and  abstract  words,  exceedingly  vague.     Now,  to  be  exact,  we  under- 
stand natural  law  to  denote  two  things  : — 1st.  The  tiKMi**  and  measurf 
of  the  activity  of  the  different  prt>|iertie8  of  physical  substances, 
organic  or  inorganic,  in  their  correlation  with  each  other.     Acctjrding 
to  Nature,  t.<;.,  the  specific  nature  of  each  individual  substance,  these 
properties  are  invariably  the  same.     If  they  be  changed,  it  is  a 
creative*act ;  a  miracle  ;  and  n^pemaiurai,     Aooordingiy,  whererer 
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the  same  relation  is  renewed,  the  same  properties  are  exhibited, 
and  further,  the  mode  and  measure  of  their  activity  are  absolutely 
identical.* 

2nd.  The  physical  order,  self-balancing  and  self-sustaining,  of  the 
universe,  produced  by  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  separate  substances 
in  the  universe,  whose  proper  activities,  regulated  by  the  relations 
in  which  they  stand,  are  the  causes  of  this  general  order.f  But 
this  order  is  established  and  (according  to  its  nature)  invariable ;  for 
all  variations,  in  subordinate  spheres,  are  restrained  within  invariable 
limits,  and  so  form  part  of  a  grand  scheme  of  perfect  order.  We  shall 
omit,  for  brevity's  sake,  further  reference  to  this  second  meaning  of 
natural  law;  and,  confining  ourselves  to  the  first,  we  afiGrai  that  if,  in 
precisely  the  same  relations  of  certain  physical  agents,  the  usual  effects 
do  not  follow,  or  new  effects  are  superadded,  then  a  miraculous  event 
has  occurred.  The  properties  of  a  new  substance,  or  the  new  pro- 
perties of  any  substance  elicited  by  new  relations  in  which  it  has  been 
unexpectedly  placed,  may  be  marvellous  and  surprising ;  but  when 
the  same  physical  agents  hold  identically  the  same  relation  or  con- 
nection with  each  other,  as  fire  with  water,  or  a  living  man  with  a 
coffined  corpse,  and  an  effect  differing  from  usual  experience  results, 
then  a  miracle  has  taken  place  ;  because  all  the  laws — i.e.,  all  the 
properties  belonging  to  each  material  agent  are  acting  always  with 
precise,  invariable  intensity,  and,  necessarily,  according  to  their 
nature ;  and  if,  whenever  brought  into  such  relations,  the  usual  effect 
does  not  follow,  their  laws  (it  is  plain)  are  suspended — ^their  pro- 
perties have  been  altered.  It  is  true  this  new  effect  has  a  cause,  for 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  change  without  a  cause  ;  but  the  cause  is 
#»^^-natural — i.e.,  it  is  a  cause  so  above  Nature,  that  it  has  power 
to  destroy  the  properties  that  has  been  imparted  by  the  Creator  to 
the  objects  of  Nature,  and  to  impart  others.  We  grant  that  the 
most  scrupulous  investigation  must  be  made,  in  any  case  of  alleged 
miracle,  to  see  that  this  new  effect  be  not  produced  by  some  un- 
noticed physical  agent,  whose  presence,  in  combination  with  the 
other  co-ordinate  causes,  has  occasioned  this  novel  result  by  their 
common  action.  But  this  being  settled — the  alleged  case  putting 
Una  possibility  even  out  of  the  question — ^then  the  universal  activity 
of  the  properties  of  matter  being  arrested  or  changed,  the  invariable 
(according  to  Nature)  law  of  their  mutual  co-operation  being  vio- 
lated, a  miracle  has  taken  place. 

We  have  excluded  the  consideration  of  human  agency,  not  to 
complicate  our  argument ;  but  the  argument  applies  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.     For  there  is  a  natural  law  limiting  human  agency, 


•  "Austin's  Pifcvince  of  Jurisprndence  Determined :  "  "  When  a  fact  frequently 
observed  recurs  invariably  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  compare  it  to  an 
act,  which  has  been  prescribed,  and  say  it  recurs  according  to  a  law. 

t  See  Dr.  McCosh's  profound  exposition  of  Natural  Law,  from  page  75  to  158 
of  his  *'  Divine  Qovemment." 

VOL.  V.  F 
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in  all  itfl  variations,  as  clearly  ascertained  a^  the  invariable  law  of 
material  substnnces.  If,  then,  the  Lord  Christ  convert  five  loavoH 
into  a  sufficiency  for  5,CHMJ  persons ;  if,  when  he  speaks,  the  blind 
see,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead  live — all  the  physinil  agents 
concerned  being  named,  and  their  natural  properties  well  known 
farther,  the  relations  between  Him  and  the  bread  or  the  bodies  of 
men  being  patent,  and  capable  of  renewal  by  any  man  at  any  time, 
the  event  is  no  marvel,  but  a  miracle. 

II.  Science  has  no  power  to  discredit  miracles.  Science  dis- 
covers and  methodises  those  laws  of  which  a  miracle,  by  its  essential 
nature,  is  alleged  to  be  a  snspetision.  Whether,  then,  Science  dis- 
credits miracles  or  not,  depends  on  the  antecedent  question — whether 
or  not  Science  has  powers  to  show  these  laws  of  Nature  to  be  invio- 
lable, even  by  God.  There  are  two  lines  of  thought  which  we  shall 
rapidly  traverse. 

(1).  We  have  explicitly  acknowledged  that,  under  the  pre8i»nt 
constitution  of  Nature,  there  is  a  constant  uniformity  in  the  con- 
nection of  physical  causes  and  effects;  which  means  that  each  physical 
agent,  organic  or  inorganic,  acts  invariably  acconiing  to  its  own 
nature  in  every  relation  it  holds.  It  is  this  confession  that  alone 
enables  ns  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  miracle,  or  to  apprehend 
its  evidence,  as  the  proof  of  Divine  power  in  denaturing  any  ruI>- 
stance  or  l)eing,  of  its  own  properties,  which  were  given  by  Him, 
and  altering  the  onler  Himself  had  fixed.  But  it  is  ex|>erieniv 
alone — i.^.,  our  own  pen'eptions  and  the  U^iimony  of  nmnkintl, 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  precise  charac*ter  of  natural  laws ;  and 
the  .same  experience — 1*./».,  our  own  perceptions,  or  valid  testimony, 
may  acquaint  us  with  a  change,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the 
nature  of  any  obje<*t,  and  a  consequent  violation  in  the  order  of 
universal  nature.  It  is  impossible,  accordingly,  to  prononnce  these 
laws  inviolable,  so  long  as  the  testimony  exists,  as  good,  as  that 
avouches  their  nsual  uniformity,  to  avouch  the  exceptional  suspen- 
sions, as  in  cnmtive  acts  and  in  (.^hristian  miracles ;  so  that,  when 
Hume  and  Powell  say  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience,  we  simply 
reply—  they  have  not  made  a  complete  induction  of  human  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  i<  U  not  nmtrartf  to,  but  established  by,  that  expe* 
rience,  and  corroboratcnl  by  the  existing  monuments  of  Creation. 

Mr.  Poweirs  position  is,  that  the  physical  nature  of  each  substance 
and  lH»ing,  and  consequently  the  physinU  order  of  the  univerae^  is 
eternal-  lias  never  bet»n,  will  not  be,  and  can  never  be  changed. 
Tliis  position  he  maintains  on  four  grounds.  ( A.)  General  experience, 
which  is  but  that  testimony  which  he  elst»\vhenf  vilifies.  (H.)  His 
assertion,  **  that  the  trnind  truth  of  the  universal  onler  and  (con- 
stancy of  natural  clauses  is  a  prinuiry  belief.**  The  gn>und  is  here 
shifted.  Kxpertcnc^e  cann<it  sustain  such  a  propiMiition  as  this,  which 
transcends  all  Kmits  of  bnman  existence  and  knowledge — so  it  is 
asserted  to  be  a  primary  belief ;  but  no  phikMopber  till  Mr.  Powell 
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has  made  the  assertion,  and  we  may  predict  that  no  one  who  yaloes 
his  repntation  will  repeat  it. 

(C.)  His  erroneous  impression  that  a  miracle  impugns  'Hhe  ultimate 
idea  of  universal  causation,"  in  confutation  of  which  charge  we  shail 
simply  quote  the  decisive  language  of  Stuart  Mill : — '^  In  order  that 
maj  alleged  fact  should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of  causation,  the 
allegation  must  be,  not  simply  that  the  cause  existed  without  being 
followed  by  the  efibct,  for  that  would  be  no  uncommon  ooourrence ; 
but  thai  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  counteracting 
ottDse.  Now,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  the  assertion  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  this."     (Logic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186.) 

(D).  The  assumption  that  each  physical  event  must  be  referable  to 
physical  causes — ^'  the  foundation  conception  of  universal  law — is  to 
recognise  the  impossibility  of  any  modification  whatsoever  of  material 
agents,  unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally 
imm-esBed  consequences  following  in  the  chain  of  orderly  connection. 

This  denies  the  action  of  all  spiritual  force  whatsoever  upon  the 
physical  world ;  but  man's  consciousness  and  experience  assure  him 
of  the  reality  of  his  voluntary  powers  to  modify  the  existing  con- 
dition of  material  agents.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  alter  their  pro- 
perties — ^he  can  only  change  their  relations,  so  that  their  various 
properties  may  be  variously  manifest;  but  he  does  modify  their 
existing  conditions,  by  changing  relative  position,  and  thus  electing 
the  dirorent  modes  of  their  activity.  Yet  man  is  a  spiritual  cause, 
sad  his  action  is  not  the  result  of  a  series  of  eternally  impressed 
eonsequenoes  in  him,  and  it  does  interfere  with  such  a  series,  so  far 
as  it  may,  in  operating,  otU  of  him,  on  the  material  agents  he  modifies. 
And  this  spiritual  caxisal  energy  of  man  shadows  forth  the  spiritual 
power  of  Gk)d ;  for  the  question  recurs — Is  the  nature  of 
smbstanoe— organised  and  unorganised — eternal  ?  Is  it  self- 
?  If  not,  who  has  created  it  ?  Gk)d.  And  the  Power  which 
gavB  that  specific  nature — i.e.,  its  totality  of  properties — to  every 
,  has  power  to  suspend,  change,  or  annul  it.  We  simply 
the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Powell's  doctrine  inexorably 
dzives  him — that  there  is  no  creation ;  that  the  development  and 
pi^sioal  order  of  all  things  is  eternal ;  that  if  God  exist  He  dwells 
aioJof  trofm  this  universe,  which  was  neither  created  by  Him  nor 
can  be  affected  by  Him  ;  that  man  was  not  created  by  Gtod,  nor  can 
be  assisted  by  God  ;  and  that  as  man  is  a  mere  development — a  link 
m  a  smim  of  eternal  impressed  consequences — ^his  drram  of  immor- 
tality is  the  bauble  of  a  childish  fancy,  which  breaks  at  the  philo- 
sopher's touch. 

(2).  Mr.  Powell  insists  upon  the  subordination  of  facts  to  laws  in 
a  manner  which  shows  his  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
Physioal  Law.  Facts  are  not  to  be  subordinate  to  laws.  Laws  are 
oalj  generalised  facts.  All  that  a  true  inquirer  can  do,  is  accurately 
to  know  the  fiftcts,  and  to  learn  from  them  their  laws.  He  dares  not 
or  Ml    rdinate  them  to  preconceived  laws.    In  M.  Prevosfs 

p  2 
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langaago  (Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Dngald  Stewart,  vol. 
iii.,  Appendix,  Art.  11.)  : — "  Une  loi  est  un  rapport,  ou  mieiix,  un 
rapport  de  rapports,  une  proportion.  C'est  une  pent'ralisation,  uiiu 
loi  ne  pent  a^r."  Montesquieu  says — "  Laws,  in  their  most  ex- 
tended signification,  are  the  necessary  relations  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things.*'  (Spirit  of  Law,  Book  I.,  chap,  i.)  To  the 
same  purpose,  Dr.  Reid — "  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  effects  are  produced."  We  have  propounded  our 
own  views  in  the  former  section.  These  testimonies  are  adduced 
to  show  that  physical  laws  are  but  the  general  statements  of  the 
modes  in  which  physical  facts  occur,  and  are  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  facts — not  the  facts  to  them. 

If  Mr.  Powell,  by  his  ill-worded  phrase,  had  simply  meant  tliat  all 
facts — natural  or  miraculous — occurring  in  this  universe,  must  Ik^ 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  a  lawless  and  meaningless  caprice  ;  and 
must  have  taken  place  in  accordance  with  the  prevision  and  pre- 
determined plan  of  the  great  Law-g^ver,  we  would  of  course  cordially 
agree  with  him.  In  this  sense  we  maintain  that  miracles — the 
temporary  suspension  of  physical  laws,  themselves  only  of  temporary 
duration,  must  be  conceived  to  be  accomplished  by  the  will  of  God» 
and  consequently  subordinate  to  His  supreme  law.  We  have  found 
worthy  language  in  a  contemporary  to  express  this  tliought,  and  to 
conclude  this  section : — 

"  To  the  assumption  that  God  always  acts  according  to  law — in 
other  words,  that  the  infinite  perfection  of  His  nature  excludes  the 
idea  of  all  caprice,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction  in  His  modes  of 
action — we  can  take  no  exception.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
laws  ab^eady  witliin  our  intellectual  ken,  must  embrace  all  possible 
laws.  There  are,  probably,  laws  within  laws,  only  unfolded  by 
degrees  to  human  view — stratifications,  as  it  were,  of  spiritual 
agency— one  underlying  the  other ;  the  deepest  and  widest  of  which 
only  crop  aid  now  and  then  on  the  outer  surface  of  human  affairs. 
To  deny  this,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  narrow  dogmatism,  which  presumes 
to  arrest  at  a  certain  point  the  development  of  man *s  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  of  God,  and  ties  up,  by  a  limited  experience,  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  future  knowledge.**  According  to  this  view,  a  miracle 
may  be  defined  an  intension  of  a  lower  eour$e  of  Nature  by  Ih^  hujher 
course  of  Nature. 

in.  It  is  gratifving  to  hear  the  confessions  made  by  all  the  loaders 
of  the  Anti-Christian  party,  save  Mr.  Powell,  with  respect  to  Hume's 
celebrated  Argument  against  Miracl(*s.  Hume  paraded  it  as  invincible ; 
it  is  now  discanled  as  worthless.  Hume  affirms — **  A  miracle  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unaltonibl**  i-xpc^ricnct* 
has  established  these  lawB»  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
miracle,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  cx|H?rifnw»  can  possiblV 
be  imagined.**    (Hume's  **  K&iays,*'  vol.  ii.,  Eiisuy  X.,  p.  1U3.)     Tho 

fith  of  his  entire  Essay  is  concentrated  in  that  terse  sentence  of 
'aley — '*  It  is  oontrarj  to  ezperienco  that  a  mirmcle  should  be  true, 
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bat  not  contrary  to  experience  should  testimony  be  false."  (Works, 
ToL  iii.,  Evidences,  p.  4.)      When  it  is  recollected    that  "  expe- 
rience" in  these   sentences  must  mean  "testimony,"  the  flagrant 
petUio  principii  of  this  famous  argument   is  patent.     If  a  miracle 
be  contrary  to  all  testimony,  of  course  it  is  not  true.     But  what, 
if  it  be  not  contrary  to  experience — if  it  be  supported  by  irrefra- 
gable testimony  ?     This   glaring  fallacy  accordingly  is  abandoned 
by  the  ablest  opponents  of  Christianity.     Stuart  Mill's  language  is 
dcplicit : — "  Hume's  celebrated  principle  that  nothing  is   credible 
which  is  contradictory  to  experience,  or  at  variance  with  the  laws 
of  Nature,  is  merely  this  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition — that 
whatever  is  contrary  to  a  complete  induction  is  incredible.     Does  not 
(it  may  be  asked)  the  very  statement  of  the  proposition  imply  a 
contradiction  ?     Ad.  alleged  fact,  according  to  this  theory,  is  not  to 
be  believed  if  it  contradict  a  complete  induction.     But  it  is  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  an  induction  that  it  shall  not  contradict  any 
known  fact.     Is  it  not,  then,  a  petitio  principii  to  say,  that  the  fact 
ought  to  be  disbelieved  because  the  induction  opposed  to  it  is  com- 
plete ?     How  can  we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  induction  complete, 
while  facts,   supported  by  credible  evidence,   present  themselves 
against  it  ?"     ('*  Logic,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  184-5.)     The  former  part  of 
tlos  sentence  is  also  quoted  with  approbation  by  6.  H.  Lewes  (see 
**  History  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  45)  ;  so  that  we  may  presume, 
since  Hume's  followers  flout  the  fallacy  of  his  Essay,  it  will  hence- 
forth rest  among  the  "forgotten  dead."     Nevertheless,  we  may  not 
forget  by  whose  arms  that  once  valiant  foe  has  fallen.     Weapons  to 
overthrow  Hume  were  doubtless  at  hand  in  his  own  arsenal.     His 
oonoession,  in  the  after-part  of  his  Essay,  that  "  there  may  possibly 
be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  usual  course  of  Nature,  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony  "  (Essay,  vol.  ii., 
p.  150),  and  his  asseveration,  in  his  Essay  on  "  Liberty  and  Neces- 
tatjf**  that  human  motives  have  the  same  necessity  as  physical  causes, 
were  suicidal  to  his  boastful  argument.    But  Christian  scholars  could 
not  use  the  latter  assertion  of  Hume  to  rebut  his  equally  groundless 
assertions  concerning  miracles,  save  by  exposing  their  mutual  contra- 
dictions.   They  have  reasoned  fairly  against  his  theory.    Its  two  anti- 
thetic divisions  have  been  separately  controverted.    Dr.  Chalmers  has 
assaulted  the  proposition  that  "  it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  that 
testimony  should  be  Mse ;"  and  shown  that  our  experience  discri- 
minates between  different  sorts  of  testimony.     There  is  a  kind  of 
testimony,  distinguished  by  appropriate  marks,  which  a  uniform  and 
unalterable  experience  has  proved  to  be  true ;  and  for  such  testi- 
mony to  be  false,  would  be  as  miraculous,  because  as  contrary  to 
human  experience,  as  any  other  recorded  miracle.     "  We  should  dis- 
ttngoish,"  he  writes,  "  between  one  mode  of  testimony  and  another  ; 
the  one  bearing  those  distinct  and  specific  marks  which  we  have 
experienced  to  be  indicative  of  truth ;  the  other  bearing  its  own 
peculiar  and  distinctive  marks  also,  which  are  specificially  diverse 
from  the  former,  and  which  we  have  experienced  to  be  indicative  of 
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falsehood.  The  same  experience  which  begets  a  diffidence  in  the 
latter  testimony,  begets  a  confidence  in  the  former ;  and  wc  sec  in 
this  department  the  working  of  the  same  uniform  principle  which 
obtains  in  all  other  departments  of  causation."* 

Dr.  Wardlaw  has  tne  honour  of  exposing  the  covert  fallacy  and 
monstrous  presumption  of  the  balancing  proposition  in  Hume's 
Essay,  that  **  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should 
be  true."  To  the  hot  fire  of  his  heavy  cannonade  we  owe  the  enper 
abandonment  of  Hume's  position  by  his  partizans.  Right  boldly 
does  the  clear-eyed  logician  advance  to  his  task.  He  exclaims  : — 
"I  may  be  deemed  presumptuous,  but  I  must  speak  an  I  tliink. 
Hume's  argument  has  ever  appeared  to  me  a  piece  of  the  sheerest, 
and  most  puerile,  and  pitiful  sophistr}',  that  ever  hud  the  sanction 
of  a  philosopher's  name.  And  if  our  readers  wish  to  see  this  flit- 
tering sophism  ground  to  powder  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  wo 
recommend  them  to  read  Dr.  Wardlaw's  work  on  Miracles,  or  the 
more  condensed  pages  of  his  "Systematic  Theolog}' "  (vol.  i.,  pp. 
265 — 285.)  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  relentless  logic, 
in  which  we  discover  the  original  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  protest 
against  Hume : — **  How  is  it  that  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  ord^r  of  the  material  univertef  is  ascertained  ? 
It  is,  according  to  this  philosopher,  by  an  unvarying  experience. 
Well,  but  how  is  it  that  this  unvarying  experience  is  ascertained  ? 
It  cannot  be  in  any  other  way  than  by  testimony.  See,  then,  to 
what  we  are  thus  brought ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Hume's  uniform  experience  resolves  itself  into  uniform  testimony ; 
and  his  assertion  of  the  uniformity,  is  contrary  to  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  testimony,  or  in  other  words,  the  recorded  experience,  is  not 
uniform,  there  being  testimony,  or  recorded  experience,  for  the 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  NiUure,  as  well  as  for  their  uniformity. 
And,  what  is  more,  secondly,  Mr.  Hume's  own  belief  in  the  uni- 
formitv  of  the  laws,  or  course  of  Nature,  rests,  after  all,  on  the  very 
same  description  of  evidence  which  he  rejects  when  it  comes  in  sup- 
port of  alleged  deviations  from  that  uniformity.  He  disowns  every* 
thing  miraculous,  on  the  ground  that  Nature  is  uniform,  and  human 
testimony  fallacious.  Tet  it  is  only  by  this  sxune  fallacious  testimony 
that  his  faith  in  the  uniformitv  of  Mature  is  determined.  The  evi* 
dence  of  the  ground  on  w  Vich  he  rejects  miracles  is  the  same  in  kind, 
as  it  then  turns  out,  with  the  evidence  on  which  others  believe  them.f 

The  competence  of  testimony  to  avouch  a  fact  at  variance  with 
natural  law,  as  well  as  in  accordance  witii  it,  beinff  tlius  unanimously 
allowed ;  and  the  controversy  being  thus  confined  to  the  single 
question,  whether  the  particular  testimony  adduced  in  endence  of 
Christian  miracles  is  sufficient  and  trustworthy,  it  is  almost  amusing 
to  peruse  Mr.  Powell's  views  upon  the  worth  of  testimony.     We 
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ooni!Bi8f  liGwever,  the  amusement  ia  marred  by  a  sen3e  of  pity,  when 
we  find  a  reputed  philosopher  maundering  thus  : — 

**  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  difficulty  which  always  occurs 
in  ehoiting  the  truth ;  dependent,  not  only  on  the  uncertainty  in 
the  transmission  of  testimony,  but  even,  in  cases  where  we  were  our- 
aelTes  witnpsses,  on  the  enormous  influence  exerted  by  our  propos- 
seasioiiB  preyious  to  the  event,  and  by  the  momentary  impressions 
oonaequent  upon  it.  We  look  at  all  events  through  the  medium  of 
our  prejudices,  or  even  when  we  may  have  no  prepossessions,  the 
more  sudden  and  remarkable  any  occurrence  may  be,  the  more  un- 
prepared we  are  to  judge  of  it  accurately,  or  to  view  it  calmly.  Our 
afiet'TepresentationSf  especially  of  any  extraordinary  and  striking  eventy 
are  always  at  the  best  mere  recollections  of  our  impressions — of  ideas 
dickUed  by  our  emotions  at  the  tims^  by  tlie  surprise  and  astonishment 
which  the  suddenness  and  hurry  of  the  occurrence  did  not  allow  us  time 
to  reduce  to  reason^  or  to  correct  by  the  sober  standard  of  experience  or 
vkUoiophy,"     (Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  106.) 

No  wonder  Mr.  Powell  decries  testimony  as  a  "blind  guide,"  after 
this  description  of  it.  We  beg  our  readers  to  con  over  the  italicised 
sentence  of  the  quotation,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  drollest  harle- 
quinade of  language  ever  palmed  upon  the  world  as  "  advanced 
philosophy !"  The  sentence  is  highly  tinctured  with  Hume's  phrase- 
ology. "Impressions  "  and  "ideas  "  are  Hume's  coin.  But  Hume 
never  dreamt  of  the  hocus  pocus  that  would  one  day  be  played  upon 
them.  Here  our  after-representations  of  an  event  are,  at  the  best, 
mere  recollections  of  impressions.  These  impressions  are  ideas; 
these  ideas  have  not  the  least  connection  with  the  outer  world,  but 
aie  dictated  by  our  emotions ;  these  emotions  are  surprise  and 
astonishment.  The  surprise  and  astonishment  are  neither  reduced 
to  reason  nor  corrected  by  the  sober  standard  of  experience  and 
ph0osophy.  And  why  ?  because  of  the  suddenness  and  hurry  of  the 
occurrence,  of  which  occurrence  we  know  nothing,  because  our  after- 
representations  of  it  are  mere  recollections  of  the  ideas  generated 
by  two  irrational  emotions.  Such  is  a  sample  of  Oxford  Rationalism. 

Notwithstanding  this  defamation  of  all  testimony,  Mr.  Powell,  in  the 
next  sentence,  generously  assures  us :  "  The  proposition  that  an  event 
may  be  so  incredible  intrinsically  as  to  set  aside  any  degree  of  testi- 
mony, in  no  way  applies  to,  or  affects  the  honesty  or  veracity  of  that 
teetimony,  or  the  reality  of  the  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 

witnesses,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sensible  fact  merely No 

testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural ;  testimony  can  apply  only 
to  apparent  sensible  facts  ;  testimony  can  only  prove  an  extraor- 
dinary and  perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomena :  that  it 
is  due  to  supernatural  causes,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  previous 
beUef  and  assumption  of  the  parties." 

Mr.  Powell  accordingly,  after  his  violent  outburst  against  all  tes- 
tiniony,  immediately  turns  round  and  stonily  maintains  that  it  does 
apply  to,  and  is  sufficient  to  prove^  "  apparent  sensible  facts."     This 
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IB  aU  that  IB  aaked.    No  one  haa  ever  supposed  that  it  belonged  to 
the  witnesses  of  a  miracle,  to  decide  as  to  its  cause. 

The  miracle  is  an  apparent  sensible  fact,  and  it  is  simply  thia  fact 
they  attest  We  believe  that  we  are  not  only  as  competent,  but  even 
more  competent  than  the  witnesses  of  these  miracles,  to  jiul^o  their 
divinity.  Science  has  elucidated  the  nature  and  limits  of  natural  law,  so 
that  it  is  counted  absurd  now  to  ascribe  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  to 
"  magic,"  as  Celsus  and  Porphyry  did.  And  the  harmony  of  the  Cosmos, 
which  reveals  one  mind  as  its  great  Creator,  has  abolished  the  Eastern 
hierarchy  of  intermediary  beings,  who  shared  in  the  work  of  creation, 
and  were,  accordingly,  credited  with  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
Modem  philosophy  has  demonstrated  that  the  God  who  created  thu 
properties  of  matter,  alone  could  destroy  and  change  them ;  so  that 
while  the  verdict  of  every  sane  mind,  in  any  age,  would  always  be  that 
of  Nicodemus, — "  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which  tliou  doest. 
except  God  be  with  him,"  (John  iiL  2) — we  aflfirm  that  granting  the 
historic  reality  of  these  miracles,  the  evidence  of  this  Divine  cause  is 
more  direct  and  resistless  to  us  than  to  men  of  a  preceding  age.  \Vliat 
shall  we  say  then  to  Mr.  Powell's  subsequent  averment,  that  ''  by 
science,  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any 
evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles"  ?  (page  1 42).  We  are  thus  brought 
to  a  pause.  Unequivocal  testimony  may  evidence  the  miracle,  but  wo 
can  proceed  no  further.  This  evidence  does  not  vouch  for  the  coi\jec- 
tured  cause;  our  reason  is  impotent  to  discover  the  cause.  lUit  nuison 
does,  by  its  fundamental'  intuition,  announce  that  the  miracle  hag  a 
sufficient  cause.  Mr.  Powell  himself  describes  a  miracle  to  be  a  su8|)en- 
sion  or  violation  of  the  law  of  nature.  Accordingly  the  power  which 
caused  the  miracle  is  one  sufficient  to  arrest  and  change  the  action  of 
the  universe ;  and  reason,  by  a  thousand  different  proofs,  ai^serts  this 
power  to  be  God's  alone.  So  that  we  close  at  once  with  Mr.  Powell,  on 
his  own  admission  :  let  the  sensible  part  of  the  miracle  be  allowed,  and 
our  reason,  apart  from  all  other  testimony,  will  ])rove  that  the  Deity  hag 
wroughi  it. 

But  why  should  the  interpellation  of  reason  be  even  suggt^ted  by 
Mr.  Powell  in  the  matter ;  since  he  aAerwards  informs  us,  the  *'  view 
now  to  be  adopted,  connects  miracles  rather  with  /ttV/i,  as  they  are  seen 
to  be  ineoneeivabU  to  reason*  t  Mr.  Powell  further  adds,  **  the  boundless 
i^on  of  spiritual  things  is  the  sole  dominion  of  faith.  And  wliilo  intel- 
lect and  philosophy  are  compelled  to  disown  the  recognition  of  any- 
thing in  the  world  of  matter  at  variance  with  the  tirst  principle  of  the 
laws  of  matter — the  universal  order  and  indisiK>luble  unity  ui  jihysical 
causes — they  are  the  more  ready  to  admit  the  higher  claim  of  divine 
mysteries  in  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world."  Now  the  (>ospc4 
miracles  are  sensible  facts,  or  tliey  arv  nothing ;  as  suili,  however, 
intellect  and  philosophy  disown  them,  and  they  are  inconceivable  to 
reason.  Hence  they  are  relegated  to  faith — they  Ix^come  the  niysterj' 
of  the  mvUible  and  »pi ritual  ttorld.  We  would  end  this  section 
upon  testimony  by  asking  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  what 
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INVISIBLE  and  spiritual  miracles  maybe  which  reason  cannot  conceive^ 
but  faith  may  believe,  and  whether  the  miracles  of  Christ  be  such  ? 
Thus  they  might  fitly  terminate  their  perusal  of  the  wandering 
thoughts  of  this  Oxford  essayist,  were  it  not  that  we  had  a  more 
preposterous  sentence  wherewith  to  crown  this  section.  "  More  recently 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  development  of  species,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  creation  have  caused  new  advances  in  the 
same  direction  (t.e.,  the  dissociation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  physical). 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  indeed  a  direct  discrepancy  between  what  had 
been  taken  for  revealed  truth,  and  certain  undeniable  existing  monu- 
ments to  the  contrary"  Blind  testimony  alone  could  have  assured  Mr. 
Powell  of  these  monuments,  even  if  they  had  existed.  Their  existence 
is  denied  by  the  first  scientific  authorities  of  the  day,  and  yet  with  a 
ilippant  preposterous  credulity  the  Oxford  essayist  can  pronounce 
his  dictum  concerning  them,  and  concerning  the  three  gravest 
controversies  of  the  present  day,  in  which  notoriously  great  authorities 
are  divided,  to  say  the  least,  and  which  not  the  wildest  partisan  would 
pronounce  settled.  Which  puerile  presumption  reminds  us  of  the 
words  of  the  great  logician  : — "  An  ignorant  person  is  as  obstinate  in 
his  contemptuous  incredulity,  as  he  is  unreasonably  credulous.  Any- 
thing unlike  his  own  narrow  experience  he  disbelieves,  if  it  flatters  no 
propensity  ;  any  nursery  tale  is  swallowed  implicitly  by  him  if  it  does.*' 

IV.  The  deep  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  modem  oppo- 
nents of  miracles  and  Christian  advocates,  lies  in  the  contrast  between 
the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  and  this  is  gradually  being  revealed  ; 
so  that  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  is  acknowledged  to  depend 
upon  the  premises  assumed,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Universe  and 
the  nature  of  God.  Though  our  space  is  limited,  we  note  briefly  the 
three  different  *  momenta  *  involved  in  this  higher  controversy. 

(1.)  The  natural  philosophers  who  have  become  the  modem  cham- 
pions of  rationalism,  regard  physical  order,  with  its  eternally  impressed 
series  of  consequences,  as  the  supreme  end  and  fundamental  principle 
of  the  imiverse.  llie  physical  government  of  the  Universe  absorbs 
their  thought,  and  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  spiritual  life 
is  blotted  out  of  their  mind.  Man  is  reduced  to  a  mere  additional 
wheel  or  lever  in  the  vast  apparatus  of  physical  force,  which  forms  the 
cosmos,  and  all  human  interests  are  regarded  as  perfectly  subordinate 
to  its  inexorable  process.  It  is  according  to  this  view  of  the  Universe 
that  Baden  Powell  informs  us,  "  the  foundation  conception "  of  the 
universe  is  that  of  physical  law.*  If  it  be  admitted  that  man  is  free, 

•  Compare  with  these  views  of  the  nataral  philosophers,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
second  lecture  on  Metaphysics,  where  he  shows  "  that  the  phenomena  of  matter 
taken  hy  themselves,  (you  will  ohserve  the  qnalification,  taken  hy  themselves,)  so  far 
from  warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation ;  hut  that  the  study  of  the  external 
world  taken  with  and  in  subordination  to  that  of  the  internal,  not  only  loses  its 
Atheistic  tendency,  but  under  such  subservience  may  be  rendered  conducive  to 
this  conclusion,  from  which  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  dissuade  us." 
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his  freedom  is  a  sorrowful  endowment,  as  he  is  hopelessly  imprisoned 
in  the  centre  of  forces  which  grind  on  their  determined  course  relont- 
lessly,  and  not  even  God  is  imagined  to  be  able  or  willing  to  ulter  or 
arrest  these  forces  for  his  advantage  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  Christian  believer  on  the  other  hand,  and  not  in  reference  to  his 
faith  in  miracles,  but  as  the  jiaramount  truth  of  his  religion,  holds  that 
the  moral  government  of  God  is  supreme,  and  that  the  physical  order 
of  the  Universe  is  wholly  subordinate  to  it ;  that  man  has  not  been 
made  to  ornament  and  crown  nature,  but  that  all  nature  has  U'eu 
constituted  and  is  sustained  for  his  sake ;  and  that  everywhere  physical 
laws  are  established  for  the  spiritual  good  of  mankind,  and  that  in 
conformity  with  this  regulative  cause  they  may  be,  and  if  necessary, 
will  be  altered.  Spirit  is  greater  than  matter,  therefore  the  Christian 
believer  conceives  that  for  the  i*edemption  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
laws  of  matter  may  be  suspended  ;  and  that  if  this  possibility  be  not 
allowed,  it  convicts  God  of  a  terrible  im potency,  and  the  order  of  His 
Universe,  considered  in  its  highest  aspects,  as  a  *  moral  order '  of  u 
ruinous  imperfection.* 

(2.)  Underneath  all  rationalistic  arguments  against  a  supernatural 
revelation  from  God,  there  is  assumed  an  idea  of  God,  which  not  only 
the  instinctive  sentiments  of  our  heart,  but  the  highest  philosophy  of 
Paganism  and  of  Christendom,  repudiate  with  scorn.  It  has  l>een 
observed  that  this  idea  of  God  is  identical  in  the  Eastern  n^ligions  of 
Buddhism  and  l^rahminism,  and  in  the  various  Crennan  schemes  of 
Pantheism  ;  and  tliat  further,  it  leads  to  the  same  practical  results  as 
the  atheistic  positivism  of  Comte  and  Li'wes,  which  acknowledge 
nothing  but  physical  or  necessary  law.  But  the  root  of  this  strange 
identity  has  not  been  traced  and  laid  bare.  It  is  this  : — the  concept ii>n 
of  God  as  a  mere  intelligence — a  pure  mind.  Tliat  this  is  the  ensential 
idea,  lx>th  of  Brahmiuism  and  of  Buddhism,  has  been  clearly  appn>- 
bended  and  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  1).  Maurice,  in  his 
Boyle  Lecture, — "The  lieligious  of  the  World/*  lie  speaks  thea*  of 
Brahminism,  "The  learned  man,  the  contemplative  sage  aspires  to  ))e  one 
with  whom  he  adores,  to  love  his  own  being  in  this.  And  what  is 
this  Being  ?  He  is  Uie  absolute  intelligence,  the  essential  light  But 
contemplation  then  is  His  glory,  His  perfection.  Tlio  God  is  an 
intelligence,  not  a  will ;  himself  a  higher  priest,  a  more  glorious 
student,  a  more  perfect  contemnlator.  You  ran  scarcelv  conceive  a 
mandate  from  such  a  Being  ;  all  things  must  flow  from  Ilim,  as  light 
from  the  sun,  or  thought  from  a  musing  man.  Such  an  idea  is  ever 
implied  in  Hindooism,"  page  40.  And  again  Mr.  Maurice  thus  describes 


*  W«  cannot  reeift  the  tetxipt*tion  to  qaot«  li«r«  •  wtry  profoand  %nd  hmniifal 
ttfloeo  oecniring  in  Dr.  Harm's  Uit  work,  **  The  flnt  •rrort  of  UimM  and  hU 

Iblkmon,  Uy  in  oonfonndinft  tt»at  Innar  drcU  oaUed  th»  cootm  ci  nature,  with 

that  larger  oatcr  circle  the  coune  of  proridenee,  which  prccetied  nniiire,  and  en. 

aompaMei  it»  whidi  originated  \U  em^ojrt  it,  and  at  dietant  intenrak  adde  lo  U 

or  modUica  it  at  itesora."— Harm's  mtkrel^t  psft  U^ 
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BuddhiBm : — ^  Buddha  is  clear  lights  perfect  wisdom ;  you  must  not 
tiy  to  conceive  of  him  as  doing  anything,  that  is  not  so  much  bis 
attribute  as  his  very  essence.  Beginning  with  the  notion  that  the 
intelligence  is  entirely  separated  from  the  world,  that  he  is  one  and 
yet  multiform,  the  Buddhist  may  arrive  by  a  series  of  easy  steps,  at  a 
conclusion,  which  would  seem  almost  opposed  to  this,  that  the  intel- 
ligence is  essentially  one  with  the  world  ;  in  fact,  that  it  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  informing  life,  or  soul  of  the  world." 

In  like  manner,  every  Pantheistic  philosophy  originates  in  the  same 
fallacious  conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  whether  the  Deity  be  the 
infinite  subject  as  with  Fichte,  or  the  infinite  mind  as  with  Schelling, 
or,  as  with  Hegel,  **  a  perpetual  process — an  eternal  thinking,  without 
beginning  and  end," — the  absolute  idea,  developing  and  externalising 
itself  and  returning  to  itself  again.  We  have  in  all  these  philosophies. 
Oriental  and  German,  an  intellectual  concept^  magnified  and  exalted  into 
the  Deity  ;  and  then  the  manifestation  of  this  Deity — the  order  of  his 
Universe,  is  supposed  to  follow  the  law  of  intellectual  processes,  which 
apart  from  the  will,  are  as  necessarily  connected  as  the  relations  of  cause 
and  efiect  in  the  realms  of  nature.  The  results  of  this  erroneous  assump* 
tion  are  inevitable  :  in  the  first  place,  the  personality  of  the  Deity  is 
denied,  because  from  the  intellect  alone  that  idea  is  not  derived.  It 
comes  from  the  will,  the  essential  principle  of  our  nature,  and  "  will " 
being  denied  to  God,  the  conception  of  His  personality  as  of  His  free^ 
dom  becomes  impossible  ;  accordingly  the  bounds  of  His  personality 
being  lost,  He  becomes  confessedly  one  and  the  same  with  the  Universe, 
aa  the  Pantheist  affirms  :  in  the  second  place,  the  processes  of  God's 
physical  and  moral  government  being  thus  conceived  as  the  movements 
of  pure  reason,  an  absolute  necessity  attaches  to  them.  Freedom,  the 
power  of  change  lies  in  the  will ;  apart  from  our  will,  the  train  of 
mental  associations  would  be  an  eternal  series  of  consequences.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  laws  of  God's  universe  be  judged  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  reason,  and  that  reason  be  determined  simply  by 
the  laws  of  reason,  as  we  discern  them  in  ourselves,  then  they  are 
unalterable ;  the  process  is  as  mechanical  as  the  chain  of  physical  caus- 
ation, and  hence  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  Pantheist  and 
Positivist  are  identical.  But  Christianity  has  not  revealed  such  a  God, 
our  heart  rebels  against  the  monstrosity ;  the  philosophies  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  avoided  the  error  of  apotheosising  human  reason,  separate 
from  the  other  elements  of  our  nature,  in  conjunction  with  which  alone, 
the  existence  of  reason  is  even  conceivable.  And,  SirWm.  Hamilton  has 
condensed  the  last  result  of  modern  philosophy  in  that  famous  sentence 
which  caiTies  inevitable  destruction  to  every  shade  of  Pantheism,  and  all 
liationalism, — **  Though  man  be  not  identical  with  the  Deity,  still  he  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  indeed  only  through  an  analogy  of 
the  human  with  the  divine  nature,  that  we  are  percipient  and  recipient 
of  this  Divinity." — Discussions,  page  19.  In  application  of  which 
sentence,  he  asserts  most  truly  "  with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of 
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man  stands  or  fallfl  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God.*' — Hamilton's 
LectnreSy  vol  L,  page  33. 

(3.)  It  is  forgotten  by  the  Rationalistic  philosophers,  that  spiritual 
action  upon  matter  is  our  earliest,  most  familiar,  most  constant,  ami 
certain  experience.  It  is  no  mere  theory,  that  a  free  spirit  can  intc^rferc 
with  the  necessary  succession  of  physicd  causes  ;  it  is  a  universal  fact. 
It  betrays  a  foolhardy  recklessness,  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Po well's 
repute  hazards  such  a  statement  as  the  following  : — "  Tliat  all  highly 
cidtivated  minds  have  learned  to  recognise  the  impossibility  oven  of 
two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a  determinate  relation  ; 
or  of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the  other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of 
motion,  without  reference  to  a  physical  cause,**  This  either  ia  dead 
materialism,  the  will  of  man  being  a  physical  cause  ;  or  it  is  a  piece  of 
empiric  prejudice,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  surpassed  Tlie  natural 
philosopher  "  exhibiting  merely  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  exten- 
sion, has  so  habituated  himself  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  onler, 
in  which  everything  is  determined  by  the  lawg  of  a  blind  or  mechanical 
necessity,"  that  he  absolutely  forgets  the  motion  of  his  own  hand  in 
writing,  or  legs  in  walking.  Has  not  the  human  spirit  power  to  alter 
the  relation  of  one  materia  substance  to  another,  so  as  to  make  one  act 
on  the  other?  To  bring  this  truth  into  the  clearest  light,  we  affirm  that, 
if  physical  law  be  the  only  law  in  the  universe,  and  it  alone  be  the  law 
meant  in  the  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  makes  it  the  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  then  every  man  who  holds  a  stone  in  his  hand  p<'r- 
forms  a  miracle.  By  a  spiritual  energy,  which  indeed  is  the  only  source 
of  our  idea  of  power,  he  does  interfere  with  the  law  of  gravitati<m. 
A  counter  force  which  is  spiritual,  does  control,  resist,  and  annul  the 
force  of  gravity.  Let  it  not  bo  said  that  the  leverage  of  the  anu  in  a 
physical  cause.  We  admit  it,  but  what  force  moves  the  lever  t  This 
spiritual  action  of  man  upon  matter,  by  which  his  free  will  does  vary 
the  monotonous  and  eternally  impressed  series  of  physical  consequence, 
is  narrowly  limited  It  has  only  i>ower,  outside  of  the  body,  in  altering 
the  space- relation  of  external  objecU,  it  caitnot  change  their  intrinsic 
nature ;  but  though  wisely  limitod,  it  does  witness  for  the  control  of 
spirit  over  matter,  and  thus  shadows  forth,  while  it  enables  us  in  m^nio 
sense  to  comprehend,  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  who,  in  tlio 
exercise  of  His  holy  fn*edom,  has  power  to  control  and  change  all  re- 
lations and  properties  of  matter,  and  adapt  them  to  the  sublime  moral 
ends  of  His  government 

V.  The  last  section  is  one  of  great  significance  at  the  present  time. 
We  shall  only,  however,  be  able  to  ref<*r  to  the  auth(mtieA  that  have 
amplified  the  different  subjects  includeil  in  it  <  >ur  modem  theology 
has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  tlie  spirit  of  Gospid  truth  tlian  the  theo- 
logy of  the  last  century.  As  Rev.  Sfark  l*attison  says,  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  Seculum  KationalUtimm  of  Kngliith  divinity.  The 
**  External  Evidences  **  were  a  lavourito  topic  of  discourse,  and  that 
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evidence  was  thought  to  be  enough.  A  new  spirit  has  been  evoked. 
The  use  of  the  word  "  subjective  "  marks  the  rise  of  a  new  tendency 
which  it  divides.  The  inner  life  of  the  Gospel  is  now  more  promi- 
nently exhibited,  and,  by  consequence,  the  profound  and  vital  rela- 
tions of  miracles  to  the  Divine  truth  of  our  religion  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  new  lustrous  evidences  have  been  disclosed  in  support  of 
their  authenticity,  which,  as  they  spring  from  deeper  sources,  mount 
to  higher  issues  than  bare  historical  argumentation  and  testimony  can 
do.  With  the  growing  scepticism  of  the  age  there  is  rising,  too^  a 
stronger  fJEuth,  which  will  not  only  crush  its  antagonist,  but  rear  new 
and  invincible  bulwarks  against  future  assault 

We  mention,  seriatim^  a  few  of  these  internal  evidences ;  all  of 
them,  save  the  last,  based  on  that  idea  of  congruity  which  Isaac  Taylor 
has  so  splendidly  illustrated  and  enforced  in  his  '' Eestoration  of 
Belief." 

(1.)  There  is  the  coherence  of  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  with  its  more  miraculous  history.  The  two  are  so  inter- 
woven, inter-tesselated  (to  use  a  phrase  of  De  Quincy's),  that  the  two 
cannot  be  riven  asunder.  The  Eationalism  of  Paulus  and  his  school 
was  exploded  by  Strauss.  His  theories  of  the  mythical  origin  of  the 
Grospel  were  consumed  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Now  the  narra- 
tive remains  in  its  integrity  ;  and  it  is  unanimously  confessed  that  the 
authenticity  and  veracity  of  the  whole  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
together.  The  two  parts  cannot  be  disintegrated.  No  solvent  can 
untie  or  break  the  living  organism ;  so  that  all  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  historical  genuineness  of  these  books  goes  directly,  without 
the  least  abatement,  to  validate  the  truth  of  the  miracles  they  record. 

(2.)  The  miracles  of  Christ,  though  at  variance  with  physical  analogy, 
harmonise  perfectly  with  His  character  and  mission.  His  history, 
though  replete  with  supernatural  incidents,  shows  nothing  monstrous 
or  incongruous.  Upon  this  topic  we  refrain  from  adding  one  word  to 
the  following  exquisite  passage  from  Isaac  Taylor : — 

Often  and  truly  it  has  been  said  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were  men 
wholly  incapable  of  imagining,  or  of  putting  together  a  consistent  fiction  of  any 
kind. 

But  to  say  this  is  to  say  little  in  relation  to  the  instance  which  I  have  now  in 
view,  for  the  accordance  which  comes  upon  my  modem  consciousness  with  so 
irresistible  a  force  is  of  a  sort  to  which  the  ancient  world  entire,  cultured  and  uncul- 
tured, Greek,  Roman,  or  Jewish,  was  not  alive.  Not  only  were  there  then  no 
tcriters  skilful  enough,  designedly  to  bring  together  those  elements  of  harmony ; 
but  even  if  there  had  been  such  writers,  there  were  then  no  rectders  to  whose  senses 
such  harmony  would  have  been  cognizable. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrated  in 
the  fewest  words  and  in  the  most  artless  manner.  Then,  abreast  of  these  narra- 
tives, and  intermingled  with  them,  comes  the  instances  of  Christ's  behaviour  in 
various  positions,  and  His  utterances  of  those  ethical  principles  which  are  pecu- 
liarly Christian.  Now,  between  those  elements  which  are  here  found  in  juxta- 
position, there  presents  itself  a  congruity  which  the  modern  mind  vividly  perceives, 
but  of  which  the  ancient  mind  would  scarcely  have  been  conscious  at  alL 
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The  ancient  mind  fbmed  m  ooneeption  of  tlie  Qoiitm  and  of  the  Thanmaturge, 
in  which  oonoeption  the  lombre  inecrntable  element  wai  the  leading  principle. 
The  man  so  conceived  of,  and  of  whom  tyiye  enoogh,  in  all  their  varieties,  might 
be  seen  in  Egypt,  that  seat  of  jugglery,  was  the  murky  or  the  epileptic  super- 
naturalist.  Antiquity  had  not  oonceived  of  a  Worker  of  Miracles,  in  whono  course 
of  life  and  behaviour  the  working  of  mirscles  showed  itself  as  a  secondMry  and 
Incidental  element*  and  in  whose  character  love  was  of  the  substance,  while  the 
gapematural  faculty  was  the  adjunct. 

Whenceeoever  the  nuterials  of  the  Gospels  mar  have  come— and  it  is  the  office 
of  criticism  to  inquire  whence — this  is  certain,  that  they  do  convey  an  idea  of  a 
msOK  poeiessing,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  charm  of  UMTr,  or  singleneas 
of  intention.  This  idea  may  be  rarionsly  expressed ;  it  includes  consistency  of 
purpose  and  the  coherence  of  all  principles  of  action  ;  it  includes  oneness  of  aim 
Rt>m  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  a  course  of  life ;  it  supposes  uniformity  of 
iomper  and  a  sameness  of  the  impression  that  is  produced  by  the  person  upon  other 
minds.  Then,  this  idea  excludes  all  those  inconsequential  departures  from  the 
main  purpose  of  a  man's  life,  which,  when  we  witness  ihem,  prompt  the  excUma- 
Hon,  "  How  unaccountable  and  how  inconsistent  a  being  is  man  at  the  best !" 

If  I  wanted  proof  that  this  svmmetry,  moral  and  intellectual,  does  re;itlv  belong 
to  thai  idea  of  the  penon  which  the  QospeU  embody  and  convey,  I  should  find  it 
la  the  fact  that,  amid  all  the  dogmatic  distractions  that  have  troubled  Christen- 
dom during  eighteen  centuries,  there  has  prevailed,  in  all  times  and  among 
all  Christianiied  nations,  a  wonderful  uniformity  as  to  the  idea  that  has  floated 
beibre  all  minds  of  the  piks05al  Chbist.  Wltereror  the  four  Cupels  sre 
popubu-ly  read,  this  same  cowoeption  forms  itself,  and  jprevaila.  Infkncy  spoota- 
neoosly  acquires  it,  manhood  doss  not  revise  or  reject  it,  age  holds  it  to  the  Ust. 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  elements  it  embraces,  or  of  any 
Taffueness  In  the  mode  of  conveyance,  that  this  idea  is  so  perfectly  symmetrical 

Now,  observe  that  this  symmetry,  or  harmony  of  the  elements,  constituting  the 
idea  of  Christ,  as  a  person,  embraces  the  miracoloos  portions  of  the  evangelic  narm* 
tive,  not  less  than  the  ordinary ;  and  indeed,  if  there  are  any  partaof  this  narrative 
which  a  reader  of  correct  taate  would  single  out  as  resplendent  insUmoes  of  moral 
fitness  and  unitv*  they  are  precisely  those  that  narrate  miracles  with  the  most  of 
d«tall. 

It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  ngect  everything  that  preeents  itself  as  a  miracle  in 
the  Gospels,  that  these  four  compilations  have  become  what  they  now  are  by  the 
ftocnmulation  of  heterogeneotis  frasrmenta,  vague  traditions,  exaggerated  early 
belieft,  and  mytha.  The  four  Gospm,  it  b  saiiC  are  oonstituted  of  a  few  roorseUi 
•f  genuine  history,  mingled  with  the  illusions  of  the  popular  mind,  that  mind 
being  then  in  a  state  like  the  "  troubled  ocean  casting  up  mire  and  dirt  ;'*  and 
then  it  mu4t  be  believed  that,  uut  uf  a  random  confluence  such  as  this,  there  has 
come  a  naaoXAL  coNCirTioy  which  is  not  merely  morally  beautiful  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  which,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  symmetrical,  and  is  exempt  from  dis- 
«oniant  adjuncts.  Are  the  chances  as  a  million  to  one,  or  hi  what  other  preportiop 
are  they  that  a  conglomerate,  mingling  the  true  and  the  false  (for  yom  must  except 
•gainat  mtt  the  miracles  as  fidse),  should  present  an  instance  of  rongniity  to  which 
■D  equal  can  be  fiound  ? 

iWken  singly.and  when  regarded  In  refaition  to  the  Hrcomstances  ont  of  which  each 
of  them  arose,  the  evangelic  miraclea  were  as  spontaneoos,  and,  in  this  anMe,  they 
were  as  natural  as  would  be  the  acts  o(  aav  one  of  ourselves,  who.  while  walking  up 
wad  down  In  this  worid  of  suflWing,  should  suddenly  beoome  conscious  of  a  power  to 
ffive  eflVct  to  the  promptings  and  yearnings  of  pity.  When  I  tread  the  floor  of  an 
hospital,  what  is  it  that  I  wimld  do  if  I  could  ?  '  It  is  that  which  the  8avio«r  of 
»en  did  at  the  imnalae  of  the  very  same  sympathies  as  ofWn  as  the  sk-k.  and  the 
■saimed.  and  the  blind  were  brought  in  crowds,  and  laid  at  His  fiiK— **  He  healed 
Owm  all." 

What  we  have  before  us  is  not  the  Tliaamaturge  going  about  to  aslwmd  tW 
•ntlitnde,  but  it  is  the  Hajt  whose  human  aflbctioos  are  in  aUiaDce  with  Omviro* 
TMKCM,    That  hand  uplifted,  whQe  the  Bpi  ntler  aa  axiom  of  vIKm»  sj«beii>fi  »* 
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patbut  hUxIUgwitB,  ftbioliite  goodnew,  and  {rresistible  power.  If  I  could 
faw  njfnlf  to  itend  In  tbat  presence  at  racb  a  time,  I  should  have  felt  that 
tkclsedBOM  of  the  coarse  of  nature  is  only  an  arbitrary  and  temporary  constltn- 
tMi;  and  that  It  mvft  be  Ism  oonstant  than  are  those  energies  of  love  which  are 
flteaiL  In  the  pretence  of  Him  whose  volitions  flow  out  into  act  without  an 
iilaTal,  Um  diiferaiiee  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  if  it  has  not 
ibeady  Tuuahied»  ■eemw  to  tremble  npon  the  balance,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
Mi«nd  tiMm  that  omnipotent  compassion  should  have  its  way.  What  is  this 
■aterial  oniTine  in  Its  vastness  and  its  variety  but  the  product  every  moment  of 
the  pefpetonl  will  of  the  Creator  F  If  we  believed  ourselves  to  stand  near  to  Hih 
li  wImmi  tl»  pcrftdUont  of  the  Infinite  Being  dwelt  bodily,  a  sovereign  volition  of 
woold  aofe  he  aoeonnted  more  difficult  or  strange  than  volitions  of  another 
nt9i9fmttm  6fBdi^,  ttim  pages  228  to  233. 


(3.)  ¥\iTtlier:  the  miracles  levcal  thcmBclves  in  a  glorious  light 
to  the  Aiadent^  as  not  only  the  evidences  for  a  revelation,  but  theni- 
•elves  oonstitating  a  revelation,  of  God.  They  are  an  Epiphany, 
**  pledges  of  a  redemption  wrought,  and  foreshadows  of  a  redemption 
icaiiwd."  The  following  passage,  from  a  work  entitled  ^'Characte- 
mlicB  of  GUwpel  Miracles,**  by  Key.  E.  Westcott,  will  set  forth  this 
tmth,  and  aptty  prepare  our  readers  for  the  conclusion  i"— 

Um  wide  and  increasing  differences  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the  last 
age  ittTest  the  qnasfcion  of  the  Gk>spel  miracles  with  a  practical  interest  which 
taacWa  «■  all  most  nearly.  Every  new  position  which  men  take  up  with  regard 
to  the  world  around  them  brings  with  it  a  change  of  feeling.  Old  relations  are 
by  wider  discoveries.  Isolated  facts  are  seen  as  parts  of  some  vast 
Familiar  objects  are  viewed  under  strange  lights;  and  the  mental 
whidi  fUlows  the  shaking  of  an  old  belief  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
with  which  it  is  held.  In  nothing  has  the  change  of  feeling  during  the 
itviy  been  more  violent  than  in  the  popular  estimation  of  mitacles.  At 
the  twglnning  they  were  ungled  out  as  the  master-proof  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
tbcy  are  kept  back  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  reception.  On  the  one 
tht  prood  advances  of  physical  science,  which  place  in  a  clearer  light  the 
and  order  of  external  nature,  invest  the  idea  of  law  with  an  absolute 
InconoeiTable  at  an  earlier  time.  On  the  other,  a  strange  love  for  the  vivid 
of  every  incident  presented  to  us,  which  is  attested  by  the  scenic 
kisloiifs  of  the  day,  makes  us  impatient  of  the  mystery  which  hangs  otrcr  the  acts 
oi  a  Divine  Sovereign  We  try  to  individualise  the  special  event  which  is 
presented  to  ns.  We  follow  the  process  of  its  accomplishment  with  every  help  of 
loeal  lllaatration ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  eludes  our  apprehension,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  ic  is  miraculous,  we  say,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  wo 
eauot  bdieve  the  isolated  fact.  It  is  irreconcilable  in  idea  with  the  existence  of 
aaspreBMlaw;  it  is  irreconcilable  in  detail  by  the  fancy  of  the  minute  artist. 
In  this  way  perhaps  we  pass  from  one  record  to  another,  and  fail,  baffled,  before 
eadi.  Fteoe  by  piece  the  historic  gronndwork  of  our  faith  i:4  taken  away,  and 
what  remains  of  the  superstructure  trembles  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  storm. 

Snch  a  result  is  not  imaginary ;  it  is  natural,  and  even  necessary.  The  feelings 
to  wluch  it  is  due  are  a  part  of  our  peculiar  trial,  for  they  are  the  product  of  our 
peculiar  civilization.  As  long  as  men  remain  the  same,  fresh  knowledge  brings 
fresh  donbts,  tor  as  yet  we  only  know  in  part.  Hut  the  balance  of  strength  and 
temptation  is  equally  poised.  As  we  are  not  placed  before  our  forefathers  in 
^ritual  advantages,  so  neither  are  we  placed  behind  them.  The  thought  which 
mggests  the  doubt  will  teach  us  to  answer  it.  The  same  spirit  of  wide  generaliza- 
tion wfaiofa  leads  ns  to  group  the  phenomena  of  Nature  under  great  and  simple 
u^i^  will  ^id  vi  to  contemplate  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  as  parts  of  a  complete 
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whole.  The  nme  tpfarlt  of  exact  portraiture  which  leads  m  to  leek  for  the  toat  of 
tmth  in  the  rendering  of  the  imalleft  details,  will  aid  at  to  appreciate  the 
characteriitic  marks  by  which  they  are  disting^uished.  The  miracles  of  the 
(Gospel  are  not  isolated  facts;  they  are  not  vain  repetitions.  In  meaning  as  well  ait 
in  time,  they  lie  between  the  Incarnation  and  the  Ascension.  They  look  back  to 
the  one  event  and  forward  to  the  other,  now  bringing  God  to  man.  and  now 
raising  man  to  God,  as  signs  of  the  fall  aooomplishment  of  Christ's  earthly  work. 
In  this  sense  they  are  all  one ;  and  yet  they  are  all  different.  Each  has  it^i 
proper  lesson ;  each  has  its  pecoliar  place.  They  speak  to  as  in  the  varions  crises 
of  life ;  they  speak  to  us  in  the  very  presence  of  death ;  they  speak  to  us  in  joy 
and  sorrow — in  the  coarse  of  common  daties— in  the  cares  of  home — in  the  house 
of  God.  And  thus  it  is  that  they  belong  properly  to  the  believer,  and  not  to  the 
doubter.  They  are  a  treasure  rather  than  a  bulwark.  They  are  in  their  utmost 
sense  instruction,  and  not  evidence.  And  yet  as  the  Christian  rises  to  a  clearer 
perception  of  their  distinctness  and  harmony;  as  he  traces  their  simplicity  and 
depth ;  as  he  sees  their  comprehensive  variety  and  infinite  significance,  they  do 
become  an  evidence  of  his  faith — an  evidence  of  power  and  wisdom — whicli 
iasues  not  in  the  silence  of  repressed  doubt,  but  in  the  thankigiving  of  grateful 
praise. 

Starting  from  this  view  of  the  miracles,  as  lessons  of  wisdom  rather  than 
^Usplays  of  omnipotence,  as  types  of  the  Lord's  working  and  partial  applications 
of  the  great  mystery  of  His  coming,  it  is  my  desire  to  indicate  generally  their 
extent  and  connection,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  carry  on  the  inquiry  thus 
^rudely  outlined,  and  in  doing  this  the  successive  services  of  the  season  fix  the 
great  divisions  of  the  subject.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospels  arc  most  simply 
classified  by  their  reference  t^  Nature,  to  man,  to  the  spirit-world ;  and  in  this 
order  they  are  brought  before  us  on  this  and  the  following  Sundays. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a  division  of  the  miracles  marks  at  the  outset  the 
universality  of  their  teaching.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  object  or  to  one 
■phere.  They  extend  as  far  as  the  varied  powers  of  man  can  venture,  and  open 
▼tdons  of  hope  in  each  of  the  cardinal  points  to  which  his  thoughts  are  turned. 
In  each  direction  they  are  charged  with  some  peculiar  message  of  hope,  though  all 
tmid  to  the  central  truth  of  the  redemption.  Now  they  apnear  peculiarlv  as 
works  of  dominion,  and  Nature  yields  once  more  to  man  the  pledges  of  his 
sovereignty.  Now  they  are  embodied  in  works  of  love,  and  man  welcomes  in  his 
own  person  the  types  of  his  restoration.  Now  they  are  shown  in  works  of 
Judgment,  and  the  great  adversary  announcee^  in  the  confession  of  dcspairi  the 
advent  of  his  hopeless  ruin.  Each  of  these  aspects  of  the  Divine  working  will 
ooeupy  our  attention  in  turn.  Each  has  a  direct  bearing  towards  our  age  and 
towards  ourselves.  Each  is  needful  for  the  complete  representation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  in  whom  God  united  and  reconciled  all  things  that  are  in  Heaven  and 
vpon  earth. 

(4.)  The  more  attentively  the  probletna  of  hiiitory  are  examined,  the 
more  surely  it  is  ascertained  that  the  origin  and  spread  of  Christianity 
cannot  bo  rationally  accounted  for,  if  the  miraculous  facts  recorded 
did  not  really  take  place.  Christianity  does  oxint  in  the  world.  Tlie 
problem  of  its  origin  is  continetl  within  that  half-acentury  of  the 
world's  history,  wht'U  the  structural  unity  of  tho  Uoman  Krapire  was 
complett^l,  and  onrient  civilisation  was  cuhninatin';. 

This  8ul>j«'ct  has  Won  Ru«c«'s«fiilly  handlo<l  by  many  mixlem  writers, 
but  by  none  so  ably  as  by  Henry  Ko^'en^  in  his  **  Iu:lii>m'  of  Faith 
Explained,**  esixnially  in  the  chapter  cntitleil  "  The  Infidel  Neophyte," 
from  which  we  ijuoti^  on*»  extract,  and  close  : — 

"  Tou  ask  me  to  believe  that,  at  a  jonctnre  when  all  the  world  was  divided 
baiwean  deep-rooted  rapeniitioii  and  incrcdakKia  acepticiam— divided,  as  regards 
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the  Jews,  into  Pharifees  and  Sadduoees ;  and,  aa  regards  the  Gentiles,  into  their 
Pharisees  and  Saddacees :  $.«.,  into  the  Tolgar,  who  believed,  or  at  leas^  practised, 
all  popular  religions,  and  the  philosophers,  who  laaghed  at  them  all,  and  whose 
combined  hostility  was  directed  against  this  supposed  new  mythology — it  never- 
theless  found  favour  with  multitudes  in  almost  all  lands !  You  ask  me  to  believe 
that  a  mythology  was  rapidly  received  by  thousands,  of  different  races  and 
nations,  when  all  history  proclaims,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any 
such  system  ever  passes  the  limits  of  the  race  that  originated  it ;  and  that  you 
can  hardly  get  another  race  even  to  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophic  curiosity ! 
You  ask  me  to  believe  that  the  system  was  received  by  multitudes  among  many 
different  races,  both  of  Asia  and  Europe,  without  force,  when  a  similar  pheno- 
menon has  never  been  witnessed  in  relation  to  any  mythology  whatever  !  Thus, 
afler  asking  me  to  burden  myself  with  a  thousand  perplexities  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  these  fables,  you  afterwards  burden  me  with  a  thousand  more,  to  account 
for  their  success!  Lastly,  you  ask  me  to  believe,  not  only  that  men  of  different 
races  and  countries  became  bigotedly  attached  to  legends  which  none  were  likely 
to  originate,  which  all  were  likely  to  fuite,  and,  most  of  all,  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  them ;  but  that  they  received  them  as  historic  facts, 
when  the  known  recency  of  their  origin  must  have  shown  the  world  that  they 
were  the  legendary  birth  of  yesterday ;  and  that  they  acted  thus,  though  those 
who  propagated  these  legends  had  no  military  power,  no  civil  authority,  no 
))hilosophy,  no  science,  no  one  instrument  of  human  success  to  aid  them ;  while  the 
opposing  prejudices  which  everywhere  encountered  them  had !  I  really  do  not 
know  how  tobeUeve  all  t]M."—jEclip*e  of  Faith,  pp.  211-212. 


VII. 

POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Dr.  Elam. 


Ip  self-preservation  be  the  "  first  law  of  nature,"  there  should  be  no 
subject  of  more  permanent  and  absorbing  interest  than  that  of  which 
physiology  professes  to  treat,  viz.,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  life,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  preserved  to  the  greatest  certainty 
and  advantage.  In  these  days  also  there  can  be  but  little  excuse  for 
ignorance,  for  in  forms  more  or  less  true,  we  have  the  science  brought 
down  or  diluted  to  the  popular  capacity  and  taste  by  writers  great  and 
small.  We  have  handbooks,  "elements,"  "popular  expositions," 
"  sketches  and  riddles,"  all  physiological,  until  certainly  it  must  be 
overy  man's  own  fault  if  he  be  not  "  his  own  physiologist.'*  And  in- 
accordance  with  this,  as  though  the  presence  of  a  book  on  the  shelf,  or 
table,  cut  or  uncut,  would  impart  the  necessary  knowledge,  few  are  not 
so  ignorant  as  to  be  able  to  criticise  and  correct  the  conclusions  of  the 
laborious  investigator — few  so  wise  as  to  kuow  their  own  utter 
ignorance  of  the  great  mystery  of  life — life  that  can  resist  for  long 
years  the  wear  and  tear  of  existence,  yet  perishes  with  a  brcatli — that 
VOL.  v.  <^ 
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can  triamph  over  the  resttlts  of  vice,  priyatioii,  and  diaease,  and  yet 
saccombs  to  an  almost  imperceptible  lesion,  or  an  impalpable  grain  of 
matter. 

But^  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  this  brancli 
of  knowledge,  we  can  hear  many  object  that  we  want  nothing  from 
physiology ;  we  can  live  as  our  fathers  have  lived,  without  knowing 
anything  about  oi^ganisms,  or  oxygen,  or  albumen,  with  common  sense 
for  our  guide.  True,  but  oh !  enlightened  public,  are  you  sure  that  you 
have  got  this  greatest  talent  of  God's  giving  1  Or,  having  got  it,  are 
you  sure  that  you  have  not  wrapped  it  up  in  a  napkin,  and  buried  it  in 
the  earth  t  Are  you  quite  convinced  that  common  sense  in  tliese 
matters  might  not  be  profitably  aided  by  science  t  And  b  it  proved 
that  our  fathers,  aye,  and  some  of  our  children  too,  might  not  have 
been  now  alive,  had  we  followed  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  instead 
of  a  prejudiced  and  blinded  reason  1  What  are  we  to  make  of  the 
startling  calculation,  that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  there  dies  ever}- 
year  not  less  than  200,000  persons  fnnn  causes  which  might  be 
fwoided  by  due  attention  to  physiological  laws,  in  the  simple  matters  of 
para  air,  proper  food,  warmth,  and  drainage  f 

Ix't  it  not  be  foi^tten  that  these  calculations  are  made  by  those  who 
can  have,  by  no  jK^s^ibility,  any  interest  in  misrepresenting  the  cas<'. 
Those  whose  attention  is  more  especially  directed  to  these  matters^ 
would  rather  be  benefited  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  were  such  subjects  left 
uninquirvHl  inta  and  the  sources  of  disease  left  unchecked  ;  their  nn-e- 
lation:^  thert^fon\  deserve  more  and  great  respect  A  few  instances  will 
forcibly  illustrate  the  ix)sition.  Dr.  Carpenter*  ob8er\'e8  that  **mi7/io;j* 
annually  jvrisli  from  a  neijleot  of  the  conditions  which  Divine  wisdom 
has  Hp|H>intoil  jis  requisite*  for  the  preser%'ation  of  the  body  from  fatal 
dis<\^^» :  and  that  millions  more  are  constantly  suffering  various  degrees 
of  jviin  an<l  weakness  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  simple 
attention  to  th^^se  principles  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to 
unfv^Ul  Fr^mi  the  moment  of  his  birth  the  infant  is  so  completely 
subj<H*te*i  to  the  influem^  of  the  cin:umstances  in  which  ha  u  placed, 
tlul  the  f\itun«  development  of  his  frame  may  be  said  to  be  governed 
by  them  ;  and  thus  it  de|H»nds,  in  great  part,  upon  the  care  with  which 
\m  is  tendeil,  ami  the  knowKnige  by  which  that  care  is  guided,  whether 
Iw  shall  j:n^w  up  in  htMilth  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  or  shall 
b«H*me  wYiakly,  fw^tAil,  ami  self-willed — a  source  of  constant  dtaoom- 
f\ui  \o  him^wlf  ami  to  others  ;  or  shall  form  one  of  tliat  vast  proporlion 
who^e  lot  it  is  to  U*  n»moved  from  this  world  before  infiincy  has 
ex|^mltsl  into  child IuhuI"  The  reports  of  the  Registra^GeIleral 
ei^tistantly  »UHiml  with  the  most  fearful  accounts  of  the  almost  count- 
le«s  lh«Mi!mmU  of  childn*n  who  perish  from  neglect— neglect  chiefly  in 
Ui«  ««rlN«l  da}*«  of  warmth,  without  which  their  tender  frames  are 
UMible  to  exist  —neglect  in  subsequent  timet  of  the  must  obvious  rolea 
as  %»  diameter,  quantity,  and  time  of  food.      The  author  quoted  above 
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continues : — "  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  in&ottile 
disorders  is  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  air,  the 
effects  of  which  are  sure  to  manifest  themselves  in  some  way  or  other, 
though  often  obscurely,  and  at  a  remote  period.  It  is  physiologically 
impossible  for  hu  nan  beings  to  grow  up  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state 
of  body  and  mind  in  the  midst  of  a  close,  ill-ventilated  atmosphese. 
Those  that  are  least  able  to  resist  its  baneful  influence,  are  carried  off 
by  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  chUdhood;  and  those  whose  native 
vigour  of  constitution  enables  them  to  struggle  through  these,  become 
the  victims,  in  later  years,  of  diseases  which  cut  short  their  term  of 
life,  or  deprive  them  of  a  large  part  of  that  enjoyment  which  health 
alone  can  bring." 

Then  follows  the  period  of  neglect  in  a  more  general  sense,  especially 
amongst  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  so  circumstanced,  that  the  recur- 
ring necessities  of  daily  life  require  the  almost  constant  separation  of 
mother  and  child.  Then,  in  lieu  of  the  care  which  is  due  to  the  yet 
delicate  organism,  noxious  drugs  are  given  to  procure  quietness,  and 
the  amount  of  mortality  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  from  these  causes,  is  almost  too  frightful  to  contemplate. 

That  these  excessive  mortalities  are  not  inevitable,  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  in  isolated  instances.  About  a  century  ago,  according 
to  Dr.  Combe,  some  of  the  London  workhouses  showed  a  mortality  of 
twenty-three  out  of  every  twenty-four  children  from  within  one  year 
of  birth.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  instituted,  and  under  a  better  system  of  management,  on 
sounder  physiological  principles,  the  deaths  at  this  age  fell  firom 
2,600  to  4/50  in  the  year !  Here,  then,  was  a  total  of  2,150  instances 
of  loss  of  life  occurring  yearly  in  a  single  institution,  chargeable,  not 
against  any  unalterable  decrees  of  Providence,  as  some  are  disposed  to 
contend,  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  negligence ;  but  against  the 
ignorance,  indifference,  or  cruelty  of  man.  And  what  a  lesson  of  vigi- 
lance or  inquiry  ought  not  such  occurrences  to  convey,  when  even 
now,  with  all  our  boasted  improvements,  every  tenth  infant  sttUperishea 
within  a  irumth  of  its  birth  /"• 

At  the  period  when  Dr.  Combe  wrote  the  above,  he  also  stated  that 
"  the  average  mortality  of  rich  and  poor  in  this  country  (and  with 
little  variation  throughout  Europe)  is  about  one  in  every  four  and  a 
half,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  existence."  If  the  sources 
from  which  this  statement  is  derived  be  correct,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  shocking  as  is  still  the  unnecessary  mortality  of  infants,  a 
sounder  physiological  management  has  succeeded  in  very  materially 
reducing  it ;  for  by  examination  of  any  of  the  reports  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  the  last  six  yeare,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  out  of 
about  six  and  a  half  is  now  the  proportion.  Thus,  taking  one  instance 
at  random,  we  find  in  1854  that  the  births  throughout  England 
amounted  to  634,405,  and  the  deaths  under  one  year  to  99,299.     But 
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by  investigation  of  the  same  report,  we  find  still  the  sad  statiBtical 
revelatioD,  that  of  every  seven  children  bom,  two  die  before  the  age  of 
five  years. 

But  as  the  child  is  the  victim  of  the  neglect  of  ordinary  physiolo- 
gical laws  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  nurse,  so  is  the  adult  the  victim 
o^  their  neglect  from  his  own  doings.  Intempcranco  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  various  excesses  of  other  kinds — ill- vent ilateil,  ill-dmined 
dwelling-houses,  unhealthy  employments  (all  more  or  less  avoidable  by 
attention  to  laws  of  hygiene) — all  these  go  to  swell  the  increiliblc 
catalogue  of  unnecessary  mortalities.  But  the  evil  does  not  end,  un- 
happily, with  the  death  of  the  individual  The  parent  of  taiiited 
constitution  does  not  suffer  alone ;  the  morbid  tendency  descends  to 
the  chOd,  with  four-fold  aggravation  in  many  instances;  nay,  even 
acquired  habits  and  tendencies  of  mind  or  body  are  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  the  other,  and  the  evil  practice  of  one  becomes  the 
impulse,  the  all  but  irresistible  passion  of  the  succeeding  one  ;  and  so, 
truly,  are  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon  tlie  children  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  gcnei-ations. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  facts  which  Physiology  must  ultimately  teach  us, 
the  most  important  is  the  self-evident  one  that  man  must  have  air  to 
breathe.  Doubtless  many  who  read  this  will  consider  that  such  a  fact 
requires  no  teaching  or  demonstmtion,  yet  it  is  too  often  practically 
ignored  or  neglected.  Any  one  will  recognise  that  when  14G  j)enK)u?* 
are  confined  in  a  room  18  feet  square  (the  "  Black  Hole  "  of  CalcutUi) 
for  a  night,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  123  should  die  before  moniing; 
perhaps  the  matter  for  surprise  should  be,  that  23  should  survive  to 
tell  the  tale.  When  the  captain  of  the  Irish  steamer  **  Londonderry'  '* 
ordered  150  deck-passengers  to  go  below,  and  fastvne<l  the  hatches 
down  uj)on  them,  and  when  70  of  them  died  of  suffocation  before  the 
morning,  the  result  was  only  or  barely  such  as  the  physiologist  would 
expect ;  yet  the  cjiptain  was  only  ignorant  that  men  must  breathe  to 
live,  and  suffocated  these  j)oor  creatures  with  the  best  int^^ntions  in  the 
world  to  save  them  from  death  by  drowning.  Now  all  will  be  naily 
to  look  upon  this  as  culpable  ignorance,  and  so  it  wan ;  and  yot  mo^t 
of  us  live  in  the  constant  neglect  of  the  same  cIoks  of  laws,  living  from 
choice  in  atmospheres  more  or  less  impure,  or  Imdly-ventilattHl  houses 
and  rooms  ;  not  knowing  or  not  caring  to  consider  that,  although  the 
effects  of  partially  impun*  air  may  not  Ix*  rapidly  fatal,  as  in  the  cases 
alluded  to,  yet  the  injury  thereby  done  to  the  vital  enei^  is  con- 
stantly operative,  and  cumulative  ;  and  tliat  it  will  Ix*,  in  an  evil  sense, 
bread  cast  \i\yon  the  waters,  to  l>e  found,  after  maiiy  ilays,  in  the  vari«ius 
forms  of  debility,  fever,  or  other  disea»se,  mental  as  well  as  bodily. 

Having  said  thus  much,  to  which  volumes  uii^ht  easily  be  added, 
to  indicate  the  serious  evils  whicii  result  from  a  ne^'lin  t  of  physiological 
laws,  and  the  advantages  that  might,  or  jwrhajw  c<  rUiinly  would,  accrue 
to  the  world  from  an  intelligent  n cognitiim  of  iu  principUs,  although 
its  details  might  still  only  K*  the  employment  of  the  scientific  ;  it 
might  bo  expected  that  wc  should  commence  another  uf  the  iiuiumer- 
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able  popular  sketches  of  the  science — sketches  often  more  plausible 
and  attractive  than  trae,  in  which  strict  induction  is  forsaken  for  the 
tracing  of  remote  and  improbable  analogies,  and  well-established  facts 
disputed  and  overturned  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  Such  is  not  our 
intention  at  present — it  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  future  time  we 
may  briefly  take  up  some  of  the  more  practical  branches  of  Special 
Physiognomy ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  life 
and  organism  in  general — the  very  root  and  foundation  of  all  phy- 
siology. And  in  discussing  this,  our  principal  object  is  to  indicate 
the  dangerous  and  even  unscientific  tendency  of  most  of  our  modem 
popular  treatises  on  the  subject ;  and  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
a  forsaken,  exploded,  despised  doctrine — that  of  a  special  Vital  Force 
or  Principle.  In  doing  this,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  charged  with 
retrograding  a  century  or  two  in  ideas  ;  but  to  this  allegation  we  do 
not  care  to  reply ;  familiar  enough  with  sll  the  stock  arguments  against 
it,  and  even  the  equally  stereotyped  ridicule  cast  upon  it,  we  still  would 
calmly  investigate  the  merits  of  a  watch-word,  in  the  belief  in  which  • 
many  of  our  greatest  physiologists  have  lived  and  died.  We  hope  to 
show,  dlso,  that  the  question  is  not  merely  a  speculative  one,  but  one 
full  of  vital  consequences,  not  only  to  our  intelligence,  but  to  our  higher 
beliefs. 

Life  has  been  often  described  a§  bemg  the  "  sum  of  the  operations 
of  an  organised  structure,"  or  "  the  condition  of  an  organised  structure 
during  the  continuance  of  these  operations ;"  and  we  do  not  know 
that  any  more  correct  definition  can  be  arrived  at,  than  that  which 
may  be  understood  from  the  two  expressions.  What,  then,  is  an 
organised  structure  ;  and  how  does  it  differ  from  the  inorganic  world 
around  ? 

An  organised  structure  differs  from  an  inorganic  body,  in  the  first 
place,  as  its  name  implies,  in  being  a  structure,  a  compound  of  different 
parts,  built  up  together  to  form  a  whole — a  heterogeneous  mass,  as 
contrasted  with  the  homogeneity  of  minerals  or  inorganic  bodies. 
Taking  a  type  of  each — a  simple  crystal  of  a  salt  as  representing 
the  inorganic,  and  a  vegetable  cell  as  representing  the  organic — ^we 
may  trace  the  contrast.  Every  single  atom  or  particle  of  the  crystal 
possesses  exactly  the  same  properties  as  its  neighbour,  or  as  the  whole 
mass.  Each  particle  has  all  the  individuality  of  which  the  whole  is 
susceptible.  The  very  simplest  cell  differs  most  widely  and  essentially 
from  this  ;  each  part  of  it  is  not  only  indispensable  to  the  whole,  but 
is  nothing  (potentially)  without  it :  dependence  for  existence  of  the 
whole  on  eiich  part,  and  of  each  part  on  the  whole,  is  the  law  here. 
The  crystal  consists  of  a  solid  body  alone,  and  is  hai*d ;  if  soluble, 
when  dissolved  it  becomes  fluid — there  is  no  intermediate  state  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  organised  structure  is  always  a  mixture  of  solid 
and  fluid,  and  is  more  or  less  soft.  The  modifications  of  this  latter 
quality  in  cases  where  resistance  is  required,  as  in  shells,  skeletons, 
&c,  are  too  obvious  to  need  notice. 

The  first  broad  distinction,  then,  between  mineral  and  organised 
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matter,  is  that  the  former  if  hard  and  homogeneous,  the  latter  Roft 
and  heterogeneous — the  one  possessing  structure  proper,  the  oth^r 
none,  strictly  so  called.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  gasos  un«l 
liquids — they  are  always  (normally)  homogeneous. 

Hut  they  ditfer  very  materially  also  in  chemical  composition,  and 
this  in  a  remarkable  manner;  for,  whilst  all  the  elements  of  the 
organic  world  are  necessarily  derived  from  the  inorganic,  the  normal 
constituents  of  the  former  are  few  in  number,  and  ditferontly  com- 
bined. The  general  ride  with  reganl  to  minerals  is,  that  they  consist 
of  binary  compounds,  compounds  of  two  elements,  and  simple  combi- 
nations of  these  first  compounds.  The  rule  in  organic  matter  is,  that 
throe  or  four  (or  more)  elements  enter  into  each  (chemical)  atom,  and 
the  arrangement  of  theae  elements  is  much  more  complicated  tlian  that 
of  the  inorganic  matters.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  common  instancen 
of  saltpetre  and  sugar.*  The  former  certainly  contains  three  elements, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  potassium  \  but  as  certainly  its  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  binary — nitrogen  and  oxygen  combining  to  form  nitric  aciil, 
oxygen  and  potassium  combining  to  form  potash,  and  the  two  result- 
ants combining  to  form  the  salt  in  question.  Sugar  equally  contains 
three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — the  two  latter  in  pro- 
portions to  form  water  ;  yet  no  binary  arrangement  can  be  hypothe- 
cated here,  notwithstanding  the'  '*  compound  radical "  theory,  which  is 
ingenious  and  also  useful  in  an  extreme. 

But  continuing  the  same  illustrations,  we  tind  a  very  much  more 
striking  difference  chemically  between  the  classes  of  boilies  representetl 
by  these  two.  The  nitrate  of  ])otash  can  bo  decomposeil  into  its  ele- 
ments, and  from  these,  or  from  e<|uivalent  weights  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, the  same  body  may  l)o  reconHtruetoii.  But  we  cannot  <lo  this 
with  regard  to  tho  sugar,  or  gum,  or  gelatine,  or  albumen,  or  any 
other  organic  matter.  IS'o  known  method  of  analysis  can  separate  the 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  sugar,  and  demonstrate  each 
individually ;  still  leas  can  any  known  synthesis  acid  together  the 
chemical  constituents  of  sugar,  so  as^to  form  it,  either  directly  or  indi 
rectly.  Perhaps  nothing  marks  the  broad  contrant  Ix^tween  the  two 
cUsiies  of  bodies  more  than  this — that  one  can  be  deiH>mpo8ed  and 
lecomposed  ad  infinitum^  without  iu  properties  being  in  any  way 
affected  thereby  ;  whilst  the  other  can  never  l»e  composod,  except 
under  the  iniluence  of  previously  existing  organism ;  and  if  decompoaed, 
it  is  for  ever. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  another  distinction,  as  to  the  origin  of  eacli. 
Inorganic  matters  form  in  given  localities  by  tlie  union  of  their  ele> 
ments,  quite  independent  of  the  existence  uf  any  similar  body  pre- 
viously. Organic  matter  is  always  duef  to  the  pre-existence  of  an 
oii^ganism. 

•  Softr  is  of  eooTM  not  orymmimd,  bat  is  taken  ti  a  liioplt  Inttaaet  of  an  wtfrnU 
t  MiitoltollMdIspaitlMnalUrtakaMilflid. 
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Theie  are  other  less  important,  yet  equally  well  marked,  differences 
between  the  two  classes,  referable  to  form  and  size.  Inorganic  matter 
is  either  amorphous  (formless),  or  crystalline,  i.6.,  with  sharp  straight 
lines  bounding  it  Thus  the  gases  and  liquids  may  be  said  to  be  amor*^ 
phous,  whilst  minerals  are  many  of  them  crystalline.  But  organised 
bodies  are  never  amorphous,  and  never  crystalline.  In  some  of  the 
lowest  tribes  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  lines  and  angles,  but  in 
general  they  are  bounded  by  curves.  Again,  the  size  of  inorganio 
masses  is  indeterminate,  only  dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  mole- 
cules aggregated ;  but  the  volume  of  all  organised  bodies  is  definable 
within  certain  narrow  limits.  60  also  with  regard  to  duration :  that  of 
inorganic  matter  is  indefinite,  whilst  that  of  structure  is  limited. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  static  differences  between  dead  and  living  (or 
viable)  matter ;  but  there  is  another  order  of  contrasts  much  more 
important  and  striking,  which  have  reference  to  their  respective  his- 
tories and  relations  to  surrounding  bodies.  The  history  of  inorganic 
matter  is  simple  :  formed  by  the  aggregation,  according  to  well-known 
laws  of  its  constituents,  its  functions  are  for  the  future  chiefly  of  a 
passive,  mechanical  nature,  or  under  certain  circumstances  chemical 
But  the  history  of  an  organism  is  widely  different — it  is  life ;  and  we 
shall  best  attain  to  an  idea  of  life  in  general,  by  taking  the  history  of 
a  cell,  where  individuality  is  found  most  pure  and  simple,  all  non- 
essentials and  accessories  being  removed. 

"  A  cell  (says  Dr.  Carpenter*),  in  physiological  language,  is  a  closed 
vescicle,  or  minute  bag,  formed  by  a  membrane,  in  which  no  definite 
structure  can  be  discerned,  and  having  a  cavity  which  may  contain 
matters  of  variable  consistence.'*  [We  may  pause  here  to  remark  that 
this  apparent  absence  of  structure  in  the  cell  membrane — this  apparent 
homogeneity  of  tissue — shows  us  how  imperfect  are  yet  our  means  of 
observation ;  for  although  we  can  detect  not  the  slightest  orifice,  or  pas- 
sage in  any  part  of  the  membrane,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be  there, 
since  both  gases  and  liquids  can  pass  readily  and  rapidly  through  it  in  both 
directiona  This  is  a  general  property  of  membranes,  properly  so  called, 
yet  in  no  case  can  the  mode  of  transit  be  detected.]  **  Every  such  cell 
constitutes  an  entire  organism  in  such  simple  plants  as  the  Protococcua 
nivaUs  (red  snow),  or  PalmeUa  cruenta  (gory  dew)  ;  for  although  the 
patches  of  this  kind  of  vegetation,  which  attract  our  notice,  are  made 
up  of  vast  aggregations  of  such  cells,  yet  they  have  no  dependence 
upon  one  another,  and  the  actions  of  each  are  an  exact  repetition  of 
those  of  the  rest.  In  such  a  cell,  every  organised  fabric,  however 
complex,  originates.  The  vast  tree,  almost  a  forest  in  itself — the 
zoophyte^  in  which  we  discover  the  lowest  indications  of  animality— 
and  the  feeling,  thinking,  intelligent  maUf  each  springs  from  a  germ, 
that  differs  in  no  obvious  particular  from  the  permanent  condition  of 
one  of  these  lowly  beings.  But  whilst  the  powers  of  this  latter  are 
restricted,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  continual  multiplication  of  new  and 
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diBtinct  individuals  like  itself,  those  of  the  former  enable  it  to  produce 
new  cells,  which  remain  in  closer  connection  with  each  other ;  an<i 
these  are  gradually  converted,  by  various  transformations  of  their  own, 
into  the  diversified  elements  of  a  complex  fabric.  The  most  highly- 
organised  being,  however,  will  be  shown  to  consist  in  great  part  ot 
cells  that  have  undergone  no  such  transformation,  amongst  which  the 
different  functions  performed  by  the  individual  in  the  case  just  cited, 
are  so  distributed  that  each  cell  has  its  particular  object  in  tho 
genend  economy,  whilst  the  history  of  its  own  life  is  essentially  the 
same  as  if  it  were  maintaining  a  separate  existence." 

Under  the  most  complex  conditions  of  life  in  the  highest  animals, 
there  is  no  function  performed  in  which  cell-life  is  not  the  agent  ; 
nutrition,  reproduction,  secretion,  all  are  due  to  these  ever-actist- 
organic  elements  :  thought  itself,  and  volition,  have  attracted  to  them, 
apparently  as  indispensable  conditions,  the  formation,  change,  and 
destruction  of  cells.  The  history  of  one,  from  formation  to  dissolution, 
must  necessfirily  be  a  strange  and  instructive  tale. 

In  an  organisable  fluid,  a  minute  microscopic  'molecule  ap{)oars 
(whence,  we  do  not  venture  in  this  stage  of  the  history  to  say) :  at 
tirst  ap)x.'aring  to  be  a  simple  spherical  homogeneous  mass,  but  after- 
wards, having  increased  in  size,  indicating  that  it  is  a  hollow  sphen*, 
consisting  of  an  outer  membrane  of  extreme  tenacity  and  fluid  con- 
tents. This  fluid  seems  at  first  also  homogeneous,  but  shortly  gra- 
nules appear  in  it,  which  aggregate  into  molecules^  attached  to  Xhv 
inner  surface  of  the  cell -wall.  These  molecules  are  tlie  germs  of  new 
cells,  and  are  liberated  by  the  bursting  of  the  parent  cell,  when  they 
undergo  a  similar  process  of  development* 

But  all  this  involves  many  recondite  processes.  How  does  the 
original  germ  inc'reas*^  in  size  \  Hero  we  have  the  essential  nature  of 
assimilation  and  nutrition  exem))lified,  as  contrasted  with  inorganic 
formation  and  gr«)wth.  Tliis  germ  does  not  simply  aggregate  already 
existing  particles  ;  but  by  a  sj^M-ial  chemistr}*  selects  and  prepares,  and 
organiscM  it«  lc>od.  The  vcjeiolA*'  cell  attractii  to  itself  certain  portions 
of  water,  carlKinic  arid,  and  ammonia,  whence  it  extracts  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carlK»n,  and  azote,  ond  from  these  it  constructs  on  albumi- 
nous pabulum  which  serves  it  for  nutrition.  The  animcd  cell  appears 
incapable  of  extracting  it^  nourii«hment  from  the  inoi^ganic  world,  and 
requires  absolutely  that  an  organic  diet  bo  previously  prepared  for  it. 
This  it  attracts  to  itself,  and  operat«'8  upon  until  it  be  fit  for  ita  nutri- 
ment. 

\Vhen  this  pahnlnm  is  thus  absorlx^d,  various  changes  lake  place 
in  it  during  its  or^ninisni.  I'art  of  it  is  uniti'd  to  the  cell-wall,  and 
part  is  develo|ie<l  into  the  granul«M  and  molecules  idrtaily  mentioned, 
and  part  again  is  eliminated  (or  secreted),  and  retunied  again  to  the 
inorganic  worUi,  as  unfit  for  organisation.     And  so  the  structure  is 

*  It  will  be  undentood  ibat  this  is  mtrely  an  example — not  Dm  aaifwial  mode 
of  otU-dtTolopaif Dl.    All,  howertr,  are  ementlelly  aoalofoiiff. 
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contintially  changing,  as  is  all  living  tissue :  and  a  period  arrives  when, 
as  regards  the  parent  cell,  decomposition  predominates  over  the  nutri- 
tive processes,  and  the  cell-wall  dissolves  or  bursts,  setting  free  a  new 
generation. 

There  are  certain  conditions  essential  to  life,  of  which  we  may  enu- 
merate three,  viz.,  food,  moisture,  or  water,  and  oxygen.  The  food  of 
the  vegetable  cell  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  inorganic  world — 
that  of  the  animal  cell  from  the  organic  ;  hence  animal  life  presupposes 
y^etable  life.  Water  is  not  only  a  food,  supplying  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, but  it  is  an  essential  condition,  without  whicli  some  of  the 
processes  described  above  cannot  take  place.  Water  (or  fluid)  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  heterogeneity  of  tissue,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  an  organised  body.  Water  is  also  absolutely  essential  as  a  solvent 
for  all  the  food,  none  of  which  can  be  applied  to  nutritious  purposes 
until  dissolved. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  connected  with  the  presence  of 
water  as  an  organism,  viz.,  that  it  may  be  entirely  lost  without  life 
being  thereby  destroyed,  in  many  instances.  There  are,  and  can  be, 
certainly  no  manifestations  of  life  under  such  a  condition  ;  but  a 
re-supply  of  water  arouses  the  dormant  vitality,  the  mutual  reactions 
of  the  solid  and  fluid  re-commence,  and  all  goes  on  as  before.  This  is 
manifested  in  many  plants,  which  may  be  completely  dried,  and  so 
kept  for  indefinite  periods,  and  yet  they  will  resume  their  vital 
functions  when  a  due  supply  of  water  is  furnished — a  Lycopodiuni  of 
Peru,  and  the  Eose  of  Jericho,  are  familiar  illustrations  of  this.  But 
the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  plants — many  of  the  lower  tribes 
of  animalculse,  and  some  of  the  higher,  as  the  Eotifera,  may  be 
completely  desiccated,  and  kept  for  days  or  months  in  that  condition, 
still  susceptible  of  life  when  supplied  with  water  ;  and  even  some  of 
the  more  highly  organised  and  larger  animals  appear  to  be  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment.* 

Oxygen,  in  some  form  or  other,  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  all 
living  beings,  either  as  a  constituent  of  the  air,  or  mixed  with  the 
water  which  they  inhabit  Some  instances  have  been  occasionally 
brought  forward  to  show  that  life  may  subsist  temporaiily  without  this 
agent ;  but  they  would  appear  to  be  cases  where  the  animal  lived  upon 
the  supply  in  the  system  for  a  very  brief  period,  and  when  this  was 
exhausted,  it  perished.  Into  the  dynamical  relations  of  light,  heat,  and 
electricity,  to  life,  we  cannot  now  enter. 

On  a  general  review  of  these  phenomena,  we  find  that  living  matter 
has  special  actions  upon  the  surrounding  media,  which  differ  materially 
from  those  of  dead  or  inorganic  matter.  It  attracts  and  combines, 
selects  and  rejects,  incorporates  witli  itself  molecularly,  and  analyses 
the  matter  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  short,  it  manifests  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion.     It  is  also  endowed  with  the 

*  For  copious  illnstrations  of  this,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  work 
abore  quoted,  pp.  41-3  and  74,  et  sequent. 
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Realty  of  producing  other  organiBins  like  itself.  These  phenomena 
are  manifest  in  the  simplest  cell,  whererer  life  is  ;  they  become  much 
more  complicated  when  the  cell  is  but  a  constituent  part  of  a  more 
complex  organism. 

80  essentially  do  those  acts  appear  to  differ  from  anything  that  wo 
can  detect  in  dead  matter,  that  they  have  until  late  years  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  distinct  order  of  atiinities,  and  a  distinct  force  called  by 
philosophers  vital  affinities,  and  the  vital  force  or  principle — very  good 
terms,  we  venture  to  think,  although  old,  to  express  a  force  and  an 
order  of  affinity  of  which  we  know  very  little.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the 
present  day  to  sneer  at  this  idea,  and  to  reduce  life  and  its  phenomena* 
to  nothing  more  than  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  well-known  physical 
laws,  such  as  chemical  attraction  and  repulsion,  electric  induction,  and 
the  like,  only  acting  in  a  more  complicated  manner,  due  to  the 
increased  complexity  of  the  elements  involved.  Thus  nutrition  is 
nothing  more  than  chemical  attraction,  and  nerve  power  is  the  develop- 
ment of  decay — at  least  so  we  suppose  the  following  passages  to  signiiy, 
if  they  mean  anything  :— 

''  Living  bodies  grow  by  the  operation  of  chemical  force,  which 
exhibits  in  them  a  two-fold  action,  and  produces  substances  which  tend 
to  decompose,  on  the  same  principle  that  gravitation  in  a  fountain 
causes  water  to  rise  by  the  effects  of  its  fall.  So  chemical  change,  or 
decomposition,  causes  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  the  two  oppo- 
site processes  of  growth  ami  decay  proceed  in  mutual  dependence. 
This  law  is  easily  understood  by  fixing  the  thoughts  on  any  case  in 
which  an  action  of  one  kind  produces  another  that  is  opposite  to  itself ; 
the  movement  of  a  pendulum,  for  example,  in  which  the  downward 
motion  produces  the  *' upward,  and  the  upward  furnishes  the  conditions 
under  which  the  downward  can  again  take  place.  It  is  thus  chemical 
action  produces  the  vital  action  ;  and  the  vital  action  furnishes  the 
conditions  under  which  the  chemical  action  can  again  take  place. 
Living  bodies,  then,  grow  through  decay,  or  through  ch«;mical  processes 
which  are  equivalent  to  decay,  and  which  resemble  it  in  producing 

forca"t 

The  writer  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  mode  of  nutrition  being 
thus  chemical,  the  form  of  the  organism  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  points  of  least  rwstanoe,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

"  This  FORM  adapts  it  to  its  FT7!fcno!nL  The  body  tends  to  deeom- 
poee,  or  to  undergo  chemical  changes,  which  give  rise  to  force.     The 


*  It  will  bt  nndcrtiood  that  aU  ihU  r^rt  mtrtkj  to  •rgtmk  lift,  aad  Bot  to 
aaytbiaf  cooaoeUd  with  oor  idcaa  uf  mind  or  toal.  Tbo  qaostion  on  both  parts 
U  merely  one  wbioh  roUtee  to  the  /</r  that  we  enjojr  in  coomioa  with  the  hititot, 
and  the  lowest  vegetable  eells. 

t  8m  " Phyiloiflgieal  BltMlss.*  Vo.  IT.,  te  Iht  "Osrskin  MsfMtos'*  Ibr 

October,  laea 
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absorption  of  power  is  nutrition,  and  the  evolution  of  it  again  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues  (the  muscles,  brain,  &c.,)  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  forcibly  separating  the  pules  of 
two  magnets,  retaining  them  apart  for  a  certain  time,  and  suffering 
them  to  return  by  their  attiuctive  force  to  their  former  union.  The 
energy  developed  in  the  approach  of  the  magnets  towards  each  other, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  force  expended  in  their  separation.  In  the  case 
of  the  living  body,  the  force  thus  developed  within  it  necessarily  pro- 
duces the  actions  to  which  its  structure  is  adapted.''* 

All  very  summary  and  conclusive,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible — it  lacks 
but  a  little  support  from  facts ;  but  to  this  point  we  will  return.  The 
tendency  of  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  towards  a  too 
hasty  generalisation — than  which  strict  induction  is  much  less  attractive. 
It  is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  certainly,  to  observe  the  correlation  of 
forces,  and  how  one  is  intimately  involved  in  the  production  c!  the 
others  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  we  gain  anythii;g, 
nay,  whether  we  do  not  lose  much  pmctically,  by  attempting  to  make 
all  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  force.  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  so — just  as  it  is  possible  that  all  matter  may  be  a  modification  of  one 
original  substance  ;  but  we  should  gain  nothing  by  introducing  this 
theory  and  its  attached  terminology  into  our  scientific  treatises. 

Generalisation,  as  regards  physiology,  evinces  the  strongest  possible 
tendency  to  show  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  the  same  in  the  organic 
18  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. *'  Organic  life  is  not  a  new  thing,  as  compared  with  that  which 
is  met  with  in  the  inorganic  world,  but  a  new  form  of  the  same  things. 
The  same  forces  operate,  the  same  laws  rule,  in  the  case  of  organic  and 
inorganic  structures  ;  the  results  are  so  different  because  the  conditions 
differ."!  -^^^  again — "  Life  is  a  particular  mode  of  operation  of  the 
natural  forces  and  laws."  According  to  the  same  writer,  nothing  must 
be  eonsidered  as  absolutely  living — nothing  as  absolutely  dead.];  The 
ultimate  "  indivisible  atoms "  (in  which  he  seems  to  believe  firmly) 
which  constitute  the  organic  matter,  cannot  be  said  to  be  organic  or 
living.  The  **  oxygon  and  the  hydrogen,  for  example,  are  the  same  in 
the  human  brain  as  they  are  in  the  brute.  .  .  .  Physical  life  is  a  living 
relation  of  unliving  parts."§  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  apparently 
inorganic  world  is  truly  living  too  ;"||  and  the  innumerable  worlcU 
which  we  see  around  us  may  be  but  the  ultimate  atoms  of  another 
''organization  of  corresponding  magnitude,"^ 

We  have  given  these  quotations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
drift  of  modern  physiology.  We  would  submit  that,  from  specula- 
tions such  as  these,  opposed  to  facts  and  reason,  and  recommended  not 

o  See  "FbyBiological  Riddlea,"  No.  IV.,  in  the  "Comhill  Magazine  "  for  Ootober, 
1860. 

t  Ibid,  p.  426. 

t  "  Phystology  of  Oommon  Ufew" 
§  Ibid,  p.  429.  II  Ibid,  p.  428.  f  Ibid,  480. 
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even  by  novelty,  science  gains  nothing,  but  loses  much ;  and  wo  an^ 
enriched  by  nothing,  save  a  sentimental  pantheism,  which  must  break 
to  pieces  under  the  slightest  investigation. 

The  entire  system  of  which  this  is  a  part  may  be  reprt'scnted  thus  : 
— The  organic  world  is  derived  from  the  inorganic,  as  to  the  latter  it 
must  indirectly  owe  its  support  and  continuance  ;  its  materials  an* 
therefore  the  same.  At  this  point  comes  in  the  modern  physiologist, 
and  asserts  that  the  **  ultimate  atoms  "  of  the  organised  world  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  they  only  differ  in  arrange- 
ment :  also,  that  the  laws  under  which  they  are  combined  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  This  being  the  case,  what  can  be  more  probiible  than 
that  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  the  combinations  wiiicli 
matter  undergoes,  and  the  constant  variation  of  forces  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  the  time  should  come  when  some  of  these  ultimate  atoms 
should  arrange  themselves  into  the  form,  and  assume  the  functions  of 
organic  matter  1  This  is  the  belief  of  the  modern  heterogeneistij — :i 
perfectly  legitimate  deduction  from  the  preceding  steps.  Animal  and 
Tegetable  life,  at  first  of  a  low  order,  appear  spontaneously  (under  tiie 
influence  of  physical  laws)  where  no  life  was  previously.  The  lowist 
are  succeeded  by  others  of  higher  and  still  higher  type  ;  and  by  a 
continuance  of  this  same  "  development*'  the  highest  animaLs  and  man 
himself,  are  the  result.  There  is  no  room  here  for  a  Creator — Naluro 
and  Nature's  laws  are  the  only  and  all-suiHcient  Good. 

But  we  must  not  judge  a  theory  solely  by  its  consequences — serious 
as  they  may  be  ;  we  must  examine  whether  it  be  well  founded  scien- 
tifically. Against  those  who  see  something  more  tlian  chemistry,  mag- 
netism, and  electricity  in  the  affinities  that  hold  together  organic 
bodies,  modern  physiology  launches  the  terrible  sarcasms,  that  we 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  "steam-engine  principle,"  a  "watch  principle,'* 
or  a  "railroad  principle,"  as  of  a  Vital  Force  or  Principle,  liut  all 
thci^e  are  machines  which,  it  must  not  be  foi^tten,  man  can  make,  and 
has  made,  by  the  use  of  well-known  forces — it  is  not,  therefore,  nect»s- 
sary  to  hypothecate  any  other  force  or  principle.  When  man  can 
make  any,  even  the  simplest,  organism,  or  even  tlie  8im]ilest  form  of 
organisable  matter^  we  shall  willingly  acknowletlge  that  chemical  and 
other  forces  are  sufficient,  and  that  our  hypothesis  of  a  Vital  Force 
has  hatl  its  day,  and  may  ceases  to  be.  Meantime,  lot  us  very  briefly 
inquire  into  the  relations  of  one  of  these  forces,  tlie  chemical,  to 
organisation. 

It  may  be  statetl,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  very  existence  of 
"  ultimate  "  or  "  indivisible  atoms  "  is  a  ix)e*ition  far  from  Innng  invul- 
nerable, and  quite  insu^ceptilde  of  pnxif.  And  even  admitting  the^e 
to  exist,  it  is  ecjually  imjmssible  to  prove  that  tin  y  exi^t  in  the  Mme 
state  in  organic  as  in  inorganic*  matter.  We  an*  much  mii^taken  it  all 
chemical  analogy  doea  nut  suggest,  that  witli  every  variation  of  com- 
bination there  is  a  variation  in  the  dynamic  state  of  the  elementar}'' 
parts.  This,  however,  is  dealing  with  intangibles;  let  us  come  to 
something  positiYe. 
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We  would  assert  that  no  known  chemical  laws  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  even  gum,  sugar,  starch,  or  any  of  even 
the  ternary  compounds.  They  have  all,  and  always,  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  a  living  organism  ;  and  no  other  power  that  we 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  is  adequate  to  their  production.  K 
they  are  held  together  by  merely  chemical  attraction,  why  cannot  we 
combine  their  elements  1  The  answer  is  ready  enough  from  our  phi- 
losophers— because  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  to 
bring  them  together.  Even  so  :  but  we  know  the  conditions  under 
which  we  can  make  and  remake  all  inorganic  matters  ;  whyf  then,  do 
not  we  know  the  conditions  for  the  parallel  process  ?  No  other  answer 
can  be  given  than  that  it  is  a  modification  of  chemical  forces.  Still 
good — it  is  chemistry,  and  something  else ;  and  why  may  not  we  call 
that  "  something  "  a  vital  force  *? 

Chemists  congratulate  themselves  that,  although  they  cannot  mxike 
organic  matters,  they  "  can  very  accurately  unmake  them  ;*'  and, 
therefore,  they  conclude  that  the  forces  under  which  they  are  formed 
must  be  exactly  the  converse  of  those  which  decompose  them — i.e., 
chemical.  But  the  very  inability  to  reverse  the  process  shows  that 
something  more  is  wanting.  It  would  scarcely  be  received  as  a  legi- 
timate argument,  that  the  pyramids  were  held  together  by  chemical 
force,  because  a  chemist  might  discover  a  method  of  blowing  one  of 
them  to  pieces  by  an  explosive  compound,  and  then,  picking  up  the 
fragments,  should  find  that  they  were  all  there  :  yet  this  is  a  strictly 
analogous  argument. 

Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  latest  exponents  of  popular  modem  phy- 
siology, does  not  fail  to  recognise  that  there  is  something  wanting  in 
the  "  conditions,"  in  order  that  the  absolute  identity  of  organic  and 
inorganic  laws  may  be  demonstrated.  He  even  says  :  "  It  is  true  that 
if  there  were  a  Vital  Principle,  or  an  independent  Vital  Force,  its 
presence  might  be  the  cause  of  this  very  difference  in  the  conditions 
which,  we  have  said,  determines  the  peculiarity  of  vital  phenomena. 
But  we  must  never  gratuitously  multiply  existences — we  must  never 
assume  that  which  is  incapable  of  proof.  A  Vital  Principle  is  inca- 
pable of  proof ;  if  it  exist,  we  cannot  know  it ;  and  unless  its  existence 
can  be  proved,  it  is  to  us  a  mere  phrase  concealing  our  ignorance." 

But  may  we  not  ask  Mr.  Lewes — What  are  all  our  names  for  forces, 
but  formulae  only  imperfectly  concealing  our  ignorance  ]  What  do 
we  know  of  gravitation,  of  chemical,  electric,  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion,  &c.,  &c.,  but  as  collections  of  phenomena,  to  which  we  have 
attached  names,  for  convenience  of  discussion  1  WTiat  is  there  to 
prove  about  them  I  Gravitation  presents  certain  phenomena  that 
chemical  attraction  does  not  account  for,  and  conversely  ;  and  so  with 
the  other  so  called  elementary  forces.  Therefore,  to  each  class  of 
phenomena  we  give  a  collective  name.  So  organised  matter  presents 
phenomena  which  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions  do  not  account 
for — nay,  more,  which  are  opposed  to  these  ;  and  we  give  a  collective 
name  to  these  affinities,  and  call  them  Vital ;  fully  believing  that  an 
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even  by  novelty,  science  gains  nothing,  but  loses  much ;  and  wo  aro 
enriched  by  nothing,  save  a  sentimental  pantheism,  whicli  must  break 
to  pieces  under  the  slightest  investigation. 

The  entire  system  of  which  this  is  a  part  may  be  represented  thus  : 
— The  organic  world  is  derived  from  the  inorganic,  as  to  the  latter  it 
must  indirectly  owe  its  support  and  continuance  ;  its  materials  an« 
therefore  the  same.  At  this  point  comes  in  the  modern  physiologist, 
and  asserts  that  the  '*  ultimate  atoms  "  of  the  organised  world  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  they  only  differ  in  arrange- 
ment :  also,  that  the  laws  under  which  they  are  combined  are  es.se  n- 
tially  the  same.  This  being  the  case,  what  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  the  combinations  wliieli 
matter  undergoes,  and  the  constant  variation  of  forces  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  the  time  should  come  when  some  of  these  ultimate  atoms 
should  arrange  themselves  into  the  form,  and  assume  the  functions  of 
organic  matter  ?  This  is  the  belief  of  the  modern  heterogeneists — a 
perfectly  legitimate  deduction  from  the  preceding  steps.  Animal  and 
vegetable  life,  at  first  of  a  low  order,  appear  spontaneously  (under  the 
influence  of  physical  laws)  where  no  life  was  previously.  The  lowest 
are  succeeded  by  others  of  higher  and  still  higher  type  ;  and  by  a 
continuance  of  this  same  "  development*'  the  highest  animaU,  and  man 
himself,  are  the  result  There  is  no  room  here  for  a  Creator — Naturu 
and  Nature's  laws  are  the  only  and  all-sufHcient  Good. 

But  we  must  not  judge  a  theory  solely  by  its  consequences — scrioiLs 
as  they  may  be  ;  we  must  examine  whether  it  be  well  foundeil  scien- 
tifically. Against  those  who  see  something  more  than  chemistr}',  mag- 
netism, and  electricity  in  the  affinities  that  hold  together  orgiinic 
bodies,  moilern  physiology  launches  the  terrible  sarcasms,  that  wo 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  " steam-engine  principle,*'  a  "watch  principle," 
or  a  "  railroad  principle,**  as  of  a  ViUl  Force  or  Principle.  Kut  all 
these  are  machines  which,  it  most  not  be  forgotten,  man  can  make,  and 
has  made,  by  the  use  of  well-known  forces — it  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  hypothecate  any  other  force  or  principle.  When  man  can 
make  any,  even  the  simplest,  organism,  or  even  the  simplest  form  of 
organisable  matter^  we  shall  willingly  acknowledge  that  chemical  and 
other  forces  are  sufficient,  and  that  our  hypothesis  of  a  Vital  Force 
has  had  its  day,  and  may  cease  to  be.  Meantime,  let  us  very  briefly 
inquire  into  the  relations  of  one  of  these  forces,  the  chemical,  to 
organisation. 

It  may  be  stateil,  as  a  pn*liminary,  that  the  very  existence  of 
"  ultimate  **  or  "  indivisible  atoms  "  is  a  po«ition  far  from  Wing  invul- 
nerable, and  quite  insusceptible  of  proof.  And  even  atlmitting  these 
to  exist,  it  is  etjually  imjKMisible  to  prove  that  they  exist  in  the  samo 
state  in  organic  as  in  inorganie  matter.  We  are  mueh  mistaken  if  all 
chemical  analogy  does  not  suggest,  that  with  every  variation  of  com- 
bination there  is  a  variation  in  the  dynamic  state  of  the  elementAry 
parts.  This,  however,  is  dealing  with  intangibles;  lei  us  come  to 
something  positive. 
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We  would  assert  that  no  known  chemical  laws  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  even  gum,  sugar,  starch,  or  any  of  even 
the  ternary  compounds.  They  have  all,  and  always,  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  a  living  organism  ;  and  no  other  power  that  we 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  is  adequate  to  their  production.  K 
they  are  held  together  by  merely  chemical  attraction,  why  cannot  we 
combine  their  elements  ]  The  answer  is  ready  enough  from  our  phi- 
losophers— because  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  to 
bring  them  together.  Even  so  :  but  we  know  the  conditions  under 
which  we  can  make  and  remake  all  inorganic  matters ;  why,  then,  do 
not  we  know  the  conditions  for  tha  parallel  process  ?  No  other  answer 
can  be  given  than  that  it  is  a  modification  of  chemical  forces.  Still 
good — it  is  chemistry,  and  something  else ;  and  why  may  not  we  call 
that  "  something  "  a  vital  force  ] 

Chemists  congratulate  themselves  that,  although  they  cannot  m^aJce 
organic  matters,  they  "  can  very  accurately  unmake  them  ;*'  and, 
therefore,  they  conclude  that  the  forces  under  which  they  are  formed 
must  be  exactly  the  converse  of  those  which  decompose  them — i.e., 
chemical.  But  the  very  inability  to  reverse  the  process  shows  that 
something  more  is  wanting.  It  would  scarcely  be  received  as  a  legi- 
timate argument,  that  the  pyramids  were  held  together  by  chemical 
force,  because  a  chemist  might  discover  a  method  of  blowing  one  of 
them  to  pieces  by  an  explosive  compound,  and  then,  picking  up  the 
fragments,  should  find  that  they  were  all  there  :  yet  this  is  a  strictly 
analogous  argument. 

Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  latest  exponents  of  popular  modem  phy- 
siology, does  not  fail  to  recognise  that  there  is  something  wanting  in 
the  "  conditions,"  in  order  that  the  absolute  identity  of  organic  and 
inorganic  laws  may  be  demonstrated.  He  even  says  :  "  It  is  true  that 
if  there  were  a  Vital  Principle,  or  an  independent  Vital  Force,  its 
presence  might  be  the  cause  of  this  very  difference  in  the  conditions 
which,  we  have  said,  determines  the  peculiarity  of  vital  phenomena. 
But  we  must  never  gratuitously  multiply  existences — we  must  never 
assume  that  which  is  incapable  of  proof.  A  Vital  Principle  is  inca- 
pable of  proof ;  if  it  exist,  we  cannot  know  it ;  and  unless  its  existence 
can  bo  proved,  it  is  to  us  a  mere  phrase  concealing  our  ignorance." 

But  may  we  not  ask  Mr.  Lewes — What  are  all  our  names  for  forces, 
but  formulae  only  imperfectly  concealing  our  ignorance  ]  What  do 
we  know  of  gravitation,  of  chemical,  electric,  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion,  &c.,  &c.,  but  as  collections  of  phenomena,  to  which  we  have 
attached  names,  for  convenience  of  discussion  *?  WTiat  is  there  to 
prove  about  them  I  Gravitation  presents  certain  phenomena  that 
chemical  attraction  does  not  account  for,  and  conversely  ;  and  so  with 
the  other  so-called  elementary  forces.  Therefore,  to  each  class  of 
phenomena  we  give  a  collective  name.  So  organised  matter  presents 
phenomena  which  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions  do  not  account 
for — nay,  more,  which  are  opposed  to  these  ;  and  we  give  a  collective 
name  to  these  afiinities,  and  call  them  Vital ;  fully  believing  that  an 
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even  by  novelty,  science  gains  nothing,  but  loses  much ;  and  we  aro 
enriched  by  nothing,  save  a  sentimental  pantheism,  whicli  must  break 
to  pieces  under  the  slightest  investigation. 

The  entire  system  of  which  this  is  a  part  may  be  represented  thus  : 
— The  organic  world  is  derived  from  the  inorganic,  as  to  the  latter  it 
must  indirectly  owe  its  support  and  continuance  ;  its  materials  aw 
therefore  the  same.  At  this  point  comes  in  the  modern  physiologist, 
and  asserts  that  the  **  ultimate  atoms ''  of  the  organised  world  are  tlie 
same  as  those  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  they  only  diifer  in  arrange- 
ment :  also,  that  the  laws  under  which  they  are  combined  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  This  being  the  case,  what  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  the  combinations  wliicli 
matter  undergoes,  and  the  constant  variation  of  forces  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  the  time  should  come  when  some  of  these  ultimate  atoms 
should  arrange  themselves  into  the  form,  and  assume  the  functions  ui' 
organic  matter  1  This  is  the  belief  of  the  modern  heterogcnoists — a 
perfectly  legitimate  deduction  from  the  preceding  steps.  Animal  and 
vegetable  life,  at  first  of  a  low  order,  appear  spontaneously  (under  the 
influence  of  physical  laws)  where  no  life  was  previously.  The  lowest 
are  succeeded  by  others  of  higher  and  still  higher  type  ;  and  by  a 
continuance  of  this  same  "development*'  the  highest  animals,  and  man 
himself,  are  the  result  There  is  no  room  here  for  a  Creator — Nature 
and  Nature's  laws  are  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Good. 

But  we  must  not  judge  a  theory  solely  by  its  consequences — serious 
as  they  may  be ;  we  must  examine  whether  it  be  well  foundtKl  scien- 
tifically. Against  those  who  see  something  more  than  chemistry,  mag- 
netism,  and  electricity  in  the  affinities  that  hold  together  organic 
bodies,  modern  physiology  launches  the  terrible  sarcasms,  that  we 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  " steam-engine  principle,"  a  "watch  principle," 
or  a  "railroad  principle,"  as  of  a  ViUl  Force  or  Principle,  liut  all 
these  are  machine's  which,  it  must  not  be  foigotten,  man  can  make,  and 
has  made,  by  the  use  of  well-known  forces — it  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  hypothecate  any  other  force  or  principle.  When  man  can 
make  any,  even  the  simplest,  organism,  or  even  the  simplest  form  of 
organiaable  matter^  we  shall  willingly  acknowledge  that  chemical  and 
other  forces  are  sufficient,  and  tliat  our  hypothesis  of  a  Vital  Foreo 
has  had  its  day,  and  may  ceas^^  to  be.  Meantime,  let  us  very  briefly 
inquire  into  the  relations  of  one  of  these  forces,  tlie  chemical,  to 
organisation. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  very  existence  of 
"  ultimate  "  or  "  indivisible  atoms"  is  a  |xwition  far  from  Iwing  invul- 
nerable, and  quite  insui*ceptible  of  proof.  And  even  admitting  thoR*^ 
to  exist,  it  is  eipially  imj)ossible  to  prove  that  they  exist  in  the  samii 
state  in  organic  as  in  inorganic  matter.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  all 
chemical  analogy  does  not  suggest,  that  with  every  variation  of  com- 
bination there  is  a  variation  in  the  dynamic  state  of  the  elementjuy 
parts.  This,  however,  is  dealing  with  intangibles;  lei  us  come  to 
something  positive. 
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We  would  assert  that  no  known  chemical  laws  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  even  gum,  sugar,  starch,  or  any  of  even 
the  ternary  compounds.  They  have  all,  and  always,  heen  formed 
under  the  influence  of  a  living  organism  ;  and  no  other  power  that  we 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  is  adequate  to  their  production.  K 
they  are  held  together  by  merely  chemical  attraction,  why  cannot  we 
combine  their  elements  ]  The  answer  is  ready  enough  from  our  phi- 
losophers— because  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  to 
bring  them  together.  Even  so  :  but  we  know  the  conditions  under 
which  we  can  make  and  i^emake  all  inorganic  matters ;  why,  then,  do 
not  we  know  the  conditions  for  the  parallel  process  ?  No  other  answer 
can  be  given  than  that  it  is  a  modification  of  chemical  forces.  Still 
good — it  is  chemistry,  and  something  else ;  and  why  may  not  we  call 
that  "  something  "  a  vital  force  *? 

Chemists  congratulate  themselves  that,  although  they  cannot  mxike 
organic  matters,  they  "  can  very  accurately  unmake  them  ;*'  and, 
therefore,  they  conclude  that  the  forces  under  which  they  are  formed 
must  be  exactly  the  converse  of  those  which  decompose  them — i.e., 
chemical.  But  the  very  inability  to  reverse  the  process  shows  that 
something  more  is  wanting.  It  would  scarcely  be  received  as  a  legi- 
timate argument,  that  the  pyramids  were  held  together  by  chemical 
force,  because  a  chemist  might  discover  a  method  of  blowing  one  of 
them  to  pieces  by  an  explosive  compound,  and  then,  picking  up  the 
fragments,  should  find  that  they  were  all  there  :  yet  this  is  a  strictly 
analogous  argument. 

Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  latest  exponents  of  popular  modem  phy- 
siology, does  not  fail  to  recognise  that  there  is  something  wanting  in 
the  "  conditions,"  in  order  that  the  absolute  identity  of  organic  and 
inorganic  laws  may  be  demonstrated.  He  even  says  :  "  It  is  true  that 
if  there  were  a  Vital  Principle,  or  an  independent  Vital  Force,  its 
presence  might  be  the  cause  of  this  very  difference  in  the  conditions 
which,  we  have  said,  determines  the  peculiarity  of  vital  phenomena. 
But  we  must  never  gratuitously  multiply  existences — we  must  never 
assume  that  which  is  incapable  of  proof  A  Vital  Principle  is  inca- 
pable of  proof  j  if  it  exist,  we  cannot  know  it ;  and  unless  its  existence 
can  be  proved,  it  is  to  us  a  mere  phrase  concealing  our  ignorance." 

But  may  we  not  ask  Mr.  Lewes — What  are  all  our  names  for  forces, 
but  formula}  only  imperfectly  concealing  our  ignorance  ]  What  do 
we  know  of  gravitation,  of  chemical,  electric,  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion,  &c.,  &c.,  but  as  collections  of  phenomena,  to  which  we  have 
attached  names,  for  convenience  of  discussion  1  "VMiat  is  there  to 
prove  about  them  I  Gravitation  presents  certain  phenomena  that 
chemical  attraction  does  not  account  for,  and  conversely  ;  and  so  with 
the  other  so-called  elementary  forces.  Therefore,  to  each  class  of 
phenomena  we  give  a  collective  name.  So  organised  matter  presents 
phenomena  which  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions  do  not  account 
for — nay,  more,  which  are  opposed  to  these  ;  and  we  give  a  collective 
name  to  these  affinities,  and  call  them  Vital ;  fully  believing  that  an 
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entirely  di£ferent  order  of  forces  is  in  operation,  to  those  which  an* 
manitest  in  any  chemistry  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

But  further,  life  controls  chemical  affinities,  and  preserves  the  living 
body  from  their  operations,  under  certain  limitations.  The  body  that 
has  resisted  decomposition  for  years  whilst  alive,  scarcely  resists  it  a 
few  hours  after  death.  If  organic  growth  be  nothing  but  a  play  of 
chemical  affinities,  why  is  this  ?  The  answer  popularly  given  to  this 
question  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  notice,  yet  as  it  is  the  only 
possible  one  on  the  chemical  theory  it  must  be  mentioned.  Tlie 
opponents  of  a  vital  principle  say  that  life  does  net  prevent  decomposi- 
tion— that  it  is  ever  going  on  ;  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  body  is,  that  in  the  former  the  decayed  matter 
is  constantly  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  new  tissue,  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  is  not  so.  So  that  we  must  suppose,  that  when  a  large 
mass  of  organic  matter  becomes  putrid  and  decomposed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  in  a  warm  climate,  the  same  would  have  gone  on  if  it 
had  been  living,  only  the  dead  matter  would  have  been  carried  away 
and  replaced  with  new — a  supposed  activity  of  an  organism  that  wt» 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  crediting.  That  the  tissues  of  the 
organism  are  gradually  decomposed  with  their  chemical  constituents  is 
certain,  and  equally  so  that  these  elements  are  carried  away,  and  new 
tissue  formed  in  place  of  that  which  has  been  disiategrmted.  But 
that  in  this  is  to  be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the  preservation  of 
living  tissue  from  chemical  decomposition,  is  a  supposition  too 
monstrous  to  be  gravely  i*efuted. 

We  have  reached  the  limits  prescribed  to  us,  but  not  exhausted  our 
subject ;  we  are  but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  vast  expanse  whirh 
marks  broadly  the  distance  between  life  and  brute  matter.  We  have 
only  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  least  marked  of  the  differences  in 
phenomena — to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  involved  the 
discussion  of  the  higher  and  special  physiological  problems.  We  may 
state  our  belief^  in  conclusion,  that  organic  matter  is  held  together,  and 
organisms  exert  their  special  powers,  under  the  influence  of  a  perfectly 
different  set  of  affinities  and  forces,  to  those  which  are  known  to  us  as 
chemical,  electric,  magnetic,  and  the  like  ;  that  the  one  order  of  forcc^n 
can  never,  by  any  casual  or  designed  combination,  originate  the  other  ; 
that  organic  matter  requires  essentially  a  pro-existent  organism  for  iti« 
production  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  production  and  these  forces  are 
never  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  secondary  causes,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  term  them,  but  always,  and  under  all  forms,  to  the  immediate 
will  of  the  Creator. 
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VITAL,  MORAL,  AOT)  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS. 

Tbm  sapient  member  of  Parliament  who  characterised  the  Act  for  the 
Segistration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Groyemment  to  play  the  character  of  Le  DiahU  Boiieux^  had 
eridentiy  some  opinions  in  common  with  the  old  Scotch  gentlewoman, 
who,  instead  of  filling  up  the  schedule  left  with  her  at  the  taking  of 
the  Census  in  1851,  invited  the  enumerator  into  her  parlour,  and  read 
to  him  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  The  ^' piety*' 
which  perceived  an  analogy  between  the  decennial  numbering  of  the 
British  people,  and  the  pride  of  heart  by  which  King  David  of  Israel 
eaosed  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel  to  be  unsheathed  upon  his 
people,  was  quite  on  a  par  with  the  penetration  of  the  l^slative  reader 
of  Le  Sage.  Yet,  in  one  sense,  the  latter  was  not  so  faa  wrong  after  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  the  reports  of  the  E^gistrar-General  with* 
out  reguding  that  functionary  as  somewhat  of  an  Asmodeus,  whose 
sticks  are  arithmetic  and  philanthropy— or  rather  LAnge  Baiieuae^  for 
it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  connect  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
the  diabolical  with  the  most  entertaining  of  the  Slue  Books  issued  from 
Her  Majo8ty*s  Stationery  Office. 

To  speak  seriously,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  illustration  of  how 
statistioal  information  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  public,  than  that 
which  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  aiford.  They  differ  etsen* 
tially  from  all  other  works  of  their  class,  not  only  as  regards  the  facts 
they  contain,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  those  facts  are  set  before  us. 
The  mass  of  figures  arranged  in  their  close  columns  is,  no  doubt,  suffi- 
ciently intimidating  to  any  one  at  a  first  glance,  and  it  is  amazing  how 
they  have  all  been  marshalled.  Yet  Mr.  Babbage*s  calculating  machine 
might  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Registrar-General,  if  his  generalship 
consisted  in  only  setting  those  figures  in  order.  Any  subaltern  of  the 
statistical  departments  might  probably  be  able  to  do  that  But  by  the 
management  of  the  statistical  chief  and  his  staff^  this  exceeding  great 
army  of  £Eu;ts  and  figures  becomes  a  moral  force,  powerful  in  its  assaults 
upon  the  strongest  fortresses  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  And  there 
18  almost  nothing  in  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are  so  gross,  or 
in  which  they  are  so  potent,  as  in  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people.  Their  power  is  fast  being  weakened  in  nearly 
all  other  directions.  Religion,  science,  learning — knowledge,  in  fact, 
in  its  mo9t  extended  significance — have  made  one  breach  after  another, 
and  are  penetrating  towards  the  very  citadel  of  darkness ;  but  the  band 
of  sanitary  reformers  have  scarcely  been  able  to  advance  their  parallels 
towards  those  walls,  behind  which  mental  and  moral  blindness  shelter 
themselves,  and  from  which  the  most  fell  diseases  that  afflict  us  make 
ever  and  anon  such  deadly  sorties.    Now  there  is  positively  no  more 
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powerful  aoxiliaij  of  this  devoted  band,  who  are  continually  engaged 
not  only  in  beating  back  those  dire  foes  of  humanity,  but  in  mining 
their  fortifications,  than  the  official  to  whom  we  have  referred.  His 
facts  are  continually  strengthening  and  encouraging  the  besiegers  ;  tlu^ 
inferences  deduced  from  his  figures  are  by  far  the  most  effective  cugines 
used,  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  running  the  figure  to  the  extreme,  w(» 
might  add  that  his  annual  report  is,  as  it  were,  a  review  of  his  forces, 
and  an  inspection  of  the  work  they  and  their  allies  have  accomplished. 

The  recent  appearance  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  emanating 
from  the  office  of  the  Registrar-Greneral,  and  the  almost  simultaneous 
issue  of  several  Parliamentary  Returns  bearing  on  subjects  akin  to  those 
dealt  with  in  that  volume,  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  some 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  of  late  to  render  social  statistics 
available  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
people.     Apart  from  the  important  principles  they  illustrate,  these 
statistical  documents  are  full  of  interest  simply  as  vehicles  of  informa- 
tion through  which  we  obtain  glimpses  of  our  social  progress,  and  its 
presenting  us  with  facts,  not  in  every  case  very  curious  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  but  of  a  suggestive  character.     Thus,  the  bare  fact  that  in 
1858  (up  to  the  close  of  which  the  Registrar-General  brings  his  latest 
report)  962  persons  married  every  day  in  (treat  Britain,  is  not  one  we 
can  make  much  of,  nor  can  we  hang  a  speculation  on  the  announcement 
that  2,080  children  were  bom  each  day  during  that  year.     An  old 
maiden  lady,  whom  Lord  Jeffrey  knew,  expressed  her  amazement  and 
alarm  on  being  told  tliat  the  population  of  these  lands  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  several  thousands  every  year.     "  Ouid  preserve  us  !"  she 
exclaimed,  **  whaur  are  a  the  bairns  to  gang  V*     The  question  still  hiin 
its  interest,  no  doubt,  for  most  of  the  parents  of  the  75D,67(i  childrtMi 
who  were  bom  in  1858,  and  probably  the  alamuKl  spinster  would  have 
been  even  horrified  liad  she  been  informed  that  the  exact  increase  of 
the  population  in  that  year  was  205,825.     But  these  figures  only  begin 
to  have  a  significance  for  us  when  we  turn  to  another  columD,  and  find 
that  of  the  334.989  male  cliildren  l)orn,  77,020  died  before  they  were 
two  years  old.  Such  are  the  perils  that  surround  man  from  the  moment 
of  his  entrance  into  life,  that,  loosely  s{)eaking,  the  chances  are  as  1 
in   14,    of  his  living   twelve  months   in  the   present  stat^?  of  being. 
Almost  1,000  children  under  a  year  old  piwsetl  away  in  1858,  simply 
for  want  of  matemal  nourishment,  nearly  11>,000  were  seized  by  the 
burning  hands  of  fever,  and  dragged  down  to  the  grave  Wfora  th^y 
had  completed  their  fifth  year  ;  and,  sad  to  say,  GMtJ,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  tho!*e  who  died  from  the  effecU  of  a  dint^ase  directly  resulting 
from  immoralitv,  were  infants  of  a  few  montlis  ! 

But  a  child's  chances  of  life,  if  we  may  be  alloweti  the  expression, 
are  terribly  reduced  by  the  fell  enemies  we  raise  up  and  feed  in  our 
large  cities  and  unclean  country  districts — the  jiri'ventible  diseases 
against  which  the  sanitary  reformer  is  continually  at  war,  and  for  whom 
the  Registrar-General  reseri'es  not  only  his  most  startling  tigures,  but 
hifl  sharpest  words.  If  the  disorders  which  may  be  considered  incident 
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to  childhood  claim  their  victims  by  thousands,  those  we  foster  slay 
their  tens  of  thousands.  Taking  only  three  of  them,  fever,  diarrhoea, 
and  diphtheria,  which  the  medical  and  sanitary  sciences  have  taught  us 
to  regard  as  greatly  encouraged  by  impure  air — as  being  fed  by  it,  in 
fact — ^we  find  that  these  carried  off  in  one  year  the  enormous  number 
of  37,227  English  children  under  five  years  old.  With  such  facts  as 
this  before  us,  need  we  wonder  that  the  Registrar-Greneral  ascribes  the 
deaths  of  more  than  100,000  of  our  population — the  excess  of  the 
actual  number  over  that  which  it  would  have  been  had  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  the  more  healthy  districts  been  maintained — "chiefly  to  the 
fatal  neglect  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  required  everywhere ;  but 
indispensable  in  large  cities.'*  The  zealous  statistician  grows  warm  on 
this  vital  part  of  his  subject,  and,  abandoning  his  figures  for  a  time,  or 
rather  leaving  thefn  to  do  their  own  work,  he  appeals  to  his  fellow- 
countrymon  by  arguments  the  force  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate,  referring  for  his  illustrations  not  only  to  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  cesspools  and  sewers  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  but  "  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony" — to  that  code  of  laws, 
some  of  them  so  eminently  sanitary,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  as 
having  been  delivered  by  Divine  inspiration.  "  Impure  air  is  destroying 
the  health  of  the  people  ;"  in  London  *'  18,105  unnatural  deaths  may 
be  referred  to  causes  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  to 
remove,  or  greatly  mitigate  ;"  and  "  the  cesspool,  the  midden,  or,  call  it 
what  you  may,  for  it  is  still  the  same,  is  the  chief  destroyer  of  the 
Lancashire  population."  Such  are  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  the 
results  of  the  statistics  from  which  we  have  culled  are  summed  up. 
Were  experimental  evidence  needed  to  support  statements  thus  confi- 
dently made,  and  so  amply  verified  by  the  calculations  that  accompany 
them,  we  might  point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  cathedral  city  of  Ely, 
transformed  from  the  centre  of  a  marsh,  across  which  its  bishops  in 
the  olden  time  were  rowed  in  their  boats — transformed  by  proper  drain- 
age to  a  place  more  healthy  than  Pau,  the  favourite  Pyreneean  resort  of 
British  invalids ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  dogs  poisoned  in  London 
simply  by  being  subjected  to  cesspool  air.  These  two  cases  illustrate 
what  is  going  on  around  us  every  day,  but,  unhappily,  while  the  one 
represents  the  effects  of  efforts  partially  made  amid  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, the  other  only  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  an  uninterrupted  destruc- 
tion of  human  life. 

We  have  seen  in  what  vast  troops  the  little  children  turn,  or  are 
turned  away  almost  at  the  threshold  of  life  ;  how  solitary,  as  compared 
with  the  crowded  ranks  that  make  up  the  columns  of  Death's  early 
victims,  stand  the  figures  representing  hoary  age  !  Crowd  after  crowd 
thoy  go — the  children,  the  young  in  the  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  girlhood 
and  boyhood,  the  strong  men  in  their  prime,  the  maidens  in  their 
flower,  the  prosperous  clinging  hard  to  life  ;  and  lingering  behind  are  a 
few  feeble  stragglers,  who  totter  under  the  weight  of  a  hundred,  or 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  disease 
and  death  spared  one  of  these  until  he  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of 
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108  years.  The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  begets  the  wish  that  ono 
could  have  seen  the  phenomenon  of  so  old  a  man.  The  cities  and 
large  towns  of  England  had  few  such  among  their  inhabitants  ;  yet  in 
Southwell,  Nottinghamshire,  a  woman  lived  until  she  had  attained  )ur 
113th  year,  and  at  Tynemouth,  in  Northumberland,  another  died  aged 
112.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  for  one  centenarian  of  the  male  Hex, 
there  were  in  1858  at  least  five  of  the  female.  From  the  cradle  to  tlie 
grave  women,  subject  as  they  are  to  many  diseases  from  which  men 
escape,  seem  to  have  better  chances  of  life  than  they.  The  number  ui* 
early  deaths  among  female  children  is  smaller  than  among  males,  and 
the  number  of  old,  very  old  women,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  old  men. 

Under  her  Poor-law  system,  England  pays  nearly  £6,000,000  a  year 
for  the  support  of  her  poor  and  aged,  not  much  less  than  the  whole 
kingdom  paid  in  property  and  income  tax  during  the  year  endin;^ 
March,  1859.  This  is  reckoned  at  about  fourpence  a  day  to  1  in  22 
of  her  population;  yet,  in  1858,  want  was  recorded  as  the  caust*  of 
death  in  sixty-two  instances  —  in  how  many  more  it  was  the  real  luit 
una  vowed  source  or  support  of  fatal  disease  who  can  say  ?  llt^re,  ;igain, 
we  have  an  addition,  slight,  but  terrible  to  the  number  of  deaths  from 
preventible  causes.  Who  shall  tell  what  apparently  trivial  neglect  led 
to  these  figures  being  recorded  against  the  civilization — the  humanity 
of  England  1  They  need  no  comment  either  from  the  official  ]>en  or 
from  ours. 

But>  in  comparison  with  those  who  died  from  lack  of  the  bare  m^ie^ 
•aries  of  life,  the  numbers  who  dropped  down  in  the  struggle  for  fain<% 
fortune,  or  it  may  be  daily  bread,  were  legion.  The  terrible  wear  ami 
tear  of  nerve  force,  and  the  excitement  which  our  **fa8t"  style  ut 
living  promotes,  are  rendered  lamentably  evident  by  the  increase  within 
the  last  century  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  brain  ami 
the  heart.  lk)th  may  be  said  to  seize  their  victims  in  the  prime  of  lift, 
and  though  years  of  comparative  respite  are  allowed,  tlie  grasp  is  tiriu 
and  sure.  Up  to  the  age  of  25,  the  cases  of  dcatli  from  brain  dis^'u>te 
are  few  in  numlx^r  ;  but,  from  that  age  to  65,  they  increase  from  liK)  i*) 
nearly  400,  and  then  they  diminish.  life's  fitful  fever  ends  with  thou- 
sands at  or  before  that  age  is  attained.  And  it  is  nearly  the  same  with 
heart  disi^ase,  more  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  mom  sudden,  if  1(»h 
awful,  in  ite  msults.  The  deatlis  from  this  cause*  at  2o  were  only  51 4 
in  IH.iH,  and  at  65  they  were  nearly  1,800.  Ik'vond  that  agi»  they 
fall  again  to  leH«  than  the  lialf  of  that  number.  Tliese  figures  refer  t^ 
the  male  h«>x  alone  ;  women  may  almost  be  said  to  ci\joy  an  immunity 
from  the  fatal  etfects  of  those  disorders,  which  proceed  more  or  le«A 
directly  from  the  strain  ui>on  the  nerves ;  for  the  number  of  femahs 
who  diwl  in  1H.j8  from  <iise;ise»  of  the  brain  ami  heart  was  not  mori' 
than  a  sixth  of  tluit  of  males.  The  ileatlis  uf  males  from  all  caus(>s 
has,  on  the  avera^^e  of  the  la.«4t  twenty -one  y«*ars,  U*<n  1<)7  to  lOO  dvulhs 
of  females.  Manifold  as  arv  wom4in's  anxieties,  ^^d  keen  though  her 
susceptibility  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  her  life  wears  out  more  slowly 
tlian  that  of  man.     She  does  not  live  so  hard     Common  experiauoe 
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teaches  us  that  a  woman's  sorrow,  poignant  as  it  often  is,  will  fin4  its 
way  more  easily  tl^an  that  which,  covered  up  in  the  breast  of  tlie  other 
sex,  not  unfrequently  saps  the  very  foundations  of  life.  Alike  in 
working  and  in  watching,  the  tension  upon  the  nerves  of  the  gentler 
sex  is  less  than  on  those  of  the  stronger.  We  must,  of  course,  look  for 
the  causes  of  this  not  only  in  constitutional  differences,  but  in  the 
difference  of  the  work  which  each  has  to  do.  We  can  only  touch  upon 
the  results,  yet  the  causes  are  worthy  of  being  careftdly  considered  by 
those  who  seem  to  see  so  little  difficulty  in  extending  thp  sphere  of 
female  industry. 

But  if  woman  escapes  some  of  the  diseases  to  which,  man  renders 
himself  liable,  the  fatal  issue  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  her,  9how' 
too  plainly  how  her  sorrows  are  multiplied.  Advancing  civili2ation,  an4 
the  progress  of  medical  science,  have  done  much  to  guard  the  life  upon 
which,  in  so  many  instances,  another  life  depends ;  for  the  mortality 
from  diseases  incident  to  what  may  be  called  the  most  hopeful  perio4 
of  a  woman's  existence  is  less  than  the  half  of  what  it  was  a  pentury 
ago ;  and  even  within  the  last  twenty-one  years,  the  proportion  of 
mothers  who  died  to  10,000  children  bom,  has  fallen  from  sixty-one 
to  forty-two.  Those  diseases,  like  almost  all  others,  are,  however, 
greatly  affected  by  temporary  changes  in  the  social  or  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  The  statistician's  "bushel  of  wheat "  affects  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ills  to  which  the  human  frame  is  heir,  but  the 
influence  of  a  "  dear  year  "  is  specially  exercised  upon  the  number  of 
deaths  from  preventible  causes.  That  this  should  be  the  case  as  regards 
those  diseases  which  are  generated  and  fostered  by  an  inadequate  supply 
of  food  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  suicides  are  always  most  numerous  under  such  circumstances. 
But  the  principle  extends  even  to  accidental  deaths.  Taking  the 
English  population  in  the  aggregate.  Dr.  Farr  tells  us  that  our  chance 
of  being  killed  by  accidents  is  nearly  as  1  to  34.  This  calculation 
applies  to  1858 ;  but  when  we  take  years  either  more  prosperous  or 
more  adverse,  we  fiud  the  risk  diminished  or  increased  in  proportion. 

Not  content  to  bear  the  ills  they  had,  1,275  persons  in  1858  flew  to 
others  which  they  knew  not  of  Of  the  various  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion adopted,  hanging,  which,  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  is  generally 
regarded  with  such  horror,  was  adopted  in  570,  or  nearly  a  hfjf  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases.  The  opponents  of  capital  punishment  might 
possibly  be  inclined  to  make  something  out  of  the  force  of  example 
here,  but  we  must  give  them  another  fact  to  reflect  upon,  viz.,  that 
while  only  nine  persons  suflered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in 
1858,  there  were  344  deaths  from  homicide,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  were  cases  of  murder,  particularly  infanticide. 

The  choice  of  the  instrument  of  self-destruction  must,  in  most 
instances,  be  ruled  by  considerations  of  readiness  and  completeness. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  only  sixty  persons  destroyed  them- 
selves by  gun-shot  wounds ;  but  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
cases  of  suicide  from  drowning  should  have  been  so  small  in  comparison 
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with  some  of  the  other  means  employed  ;  yet  we  may  find  an  explana- 
tion in  the  consideration,  that,  though  an  easier  and  less  revolting  form 
of  death  than  most  others,  water  as  the  means  of  certainty  in  suicidrs 
is  less  available.  The  number  of  cases  of  drowning  by  accident  scciu.s 
very  large,  when  we  consider  that  most  of  those  which  occurred  at  soa 
are  excluded.  In  1858,  2,124  thus  lost  their  lives  ;  but  that  nunilKi- 
is  less  startling  than  the  cases  of  death  by  fire.  Fatal  accidents  from 
burning  have,  we  observe  from  a  comparison  of  one  return  with  another, 
been  greatly  on  the  increase  of  late  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  in  some  degree  at  least  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  grt'iUrr 
risks  which  the  fashions  of  female  dress  involves.  In  London  alone, 
the  deaths  of  females  from  this  cause  in  1858  were  170,  more  than  the 
half  of  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  those  above  five  years  of  age.  It 
seems  probable  that  about  seventy  such  deaths  resulted  from  negli- 
gence in  the  care  of  children,  but  are  we  wrong  in  ascribing  moat  of 
the  others  to  the  dangerously  expansive  and  inflammable  stylo  of 
women's  dresses  ? 

Let  us,  however,  retrace  our  steps  from  the  verge  of  existonco  upon 
which  we  have  been  lingering,  and  see  what  information  the  oflit  ial 
documents  before  us  afford  as  to  how  the  people  of  (Jn^t  Uritain 
enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  life.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
marriage,  the  event  of  a  man's  history  which  least  concenis  any  one 
save  himself  and  the  person  whom  he  marries,  apparently  is  a  subiect 
of  much  greater  interest  to  others  than  either  his  birth  or  his  death 
We  cannot  quite  go  the  length  of  recommending  any  of  the  n'turna 
before  us  as  "important  to  those  about  to  marry."  Still,  they  thn)\v 
considerable  light  on  the  marital  tendencies  of  the  British  i>eoplo,  A 
fact  of  some  importance  ari'ests  our  attention  at  the  very  outset,  vi/., 
that  during  the  four  years  from  1854  to  1858,  the  marriages  in 
England  and  Wales  did  not  increase  with  anything  like  the  rapidity 
which  they  did  in  Franco  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  births  in- 
creased steadily  in  the  former  countries,  and  fluctuated,  nay,  in  1855 
and  1857,  tliey  declined  considerably  in  the  latter.  There  is  room  for 
a  good  di^l  of  speculation  here,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  an  explana- 
tion might  Ik)  sought.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  some  of  thoHt* 
statistical  tables  tell  uh  about  ourselves.  They  show  us,  in  the  lir^t 
place,  that  l)achelors  have  about  twenty  times  the  partiality  for 
spinsters  that  they  have  for  widows,  and  that  for  one  widower  who 
marries  a  widow  more  than  two  marry  spinsters.  Again,  widowers  an- 
much  more  apt  thin  widows  to  forget,  or  seek  to  supply  the  place  of 
"the  dear  departed."  This  may,  of  course,  be  accounted  for  up«»n 
very  obvious  considerations.  I>et  us,  however,  try  ti»  got  a  glimi>se  nf 
the  condition  of  the  jR*oj»k'  when  they  veutur«  ujwn  matrimony.  <  >n«" 
of  the  ParliamenLiiry  jwijwrs  before  us  shows  that  the  capital  of  the 
English  savings'  Ixinks  in  1851*  Wiis  £33,804,682,  or  considerably  morv 
than  thirty  shillings  for  each  person.  But,  as  the  old  street  Udlad- 
singer  said  when  he  heard  that  Jenny  Lind  got  iif\y  guineas  a  night, 
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while  he  could  sometimes  only  make  threepence,  "  The  world's  ill- 
divided;"  and  consequently  we  must  not  suppose  that  every  couple 
married  in  1858  began  their  housekeeping  with  £3  or  j£3  lOs.  Either 
of  these  sums  would  have  been  a  small  fortune  to  Peggy,  who  hawks 
nosegays  in  the  streets  until,  as  Hood  tell  us,  "  she  hates  the  smell  of 
roses ;"  while  Margaret,  "  in  a  garden  of  ghul  reposing,"  would  probably 
have  been  fatigued  by  the  mere  mention  of  so  small  a  sum.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  learn  that  young  people  in  great  numbers  insist  upon 
marrying  when  they  are,  in  a  legal  and  conventional  sense,  minors. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  fix  the  term  of  majority  in  such  cases ;  but  of 
10,000  males  married  in  1858,  5SQ  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
the  number  of  females  who  married  at  that  age  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
Mr.  Toots  would  have  said,  Now,  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter, 
for  the  statistics  before  us  are  not  only  an  arsenal  of  weapons  for  the 
sanitary,  but  for  the  social  reformer.  Matrimony  is  a  test  of  fitness  for 
life's  responsibilities  in  more  than  one  respect.  TTie  marriage  register 
makes  it,  in  one  sense,  though,  of  course,  a  limited  one,  an  educational 
test  The  registrar  cares  not  a  pin  for  your  raptures.  Jemmy  and 
Jessemy ;  you  may  be  very  ardent,  and  have  sworn  with  the  greatest 
emotion  to  love  each  other  until  death  parts  you ;  but  the  gentleman 
who  hands  you  the  pen  only  wants  to  know  whether  you  can  sign  your 
names,  or  will  have  to  make  your  mark.  Cupid  and  caligraphy! 
It  is  no  doubt  a  very  prosaic  conclusion  that  a  man's  fitness  for  the 
blessed  state  is  to  be  estimated  by  his  progress  in  the  art  of  making 
pothooks  and  hangers.  But  it  is  useful.  Jemmy,  to  know  whether 
you  and  your  bride  can  write  your  names,  or  have  merely  to  make  a 
worse  scratch  than  Toby,  the  sapient  pig,  could  have  made.  It  is  not 
an  impertinence  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  read  and  write.  You  may 
be  happy  enough,  no  doubt,  without  being  able  to  do  either,  but  it  can 
only  be  in  a  so-and-so  way.  You  mil  be  asked,  at  any  rate.  All  the 
Jemmys  and  Jessemys  of  1858  were  asked  the  question,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  73  in  100  men,  and  62  in  100  women  replied  by 
writing  their  names.  The  proportion  has  increased  nearly  10  per 
cent  since  1841  :  so  much  for  the  mission  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
London  men  and  the  Westmoreland  women  are  the  best  wiiters  ;  the 
one  numbering  89  in  a  100,  and  the  other  83.  The  men  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  stand  next  to  that  of  London,  the  proportion 
being  respectively  83  and  82  in  100.  The  men  and  women  of  West- 
moreland write  equally  well,  so  that  there  ought  to  bo  no  curtain 
lectures  on  penmanship.  In  Hei-tford,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  and  Monmouth, 
the  men  are  very  illiterate,  only  about  a  half  of  those  married  in  the 
first  of  these  counties  being  able  to  sign  their  names.  **  John  Chaw- 
bacon,  his  mark,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  seems  to  have  been  the 
inscription  on  the  register  in  59  out  of  the  100  cases  in  the  other 
counties  we  have  named.  In  South  and  North  Wales,  Cornwall, 
Monmouth,  and  Lancashire  matters  are  even  worse  as  regards  the 
women.  In  South  Wales,  only  41  women  in  100  signed  their  names 
on  the  marriage  register.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  excitement,  both 
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of  a  secular  and  religious  kind,  is  most  frequent  in  those  counties 
where,  from  these  statistics,  ignorance  is  most  prevalent. 

The  people  of  England  marry  in  greatest  numhers  between  the  apes 
of  twentv-one  and  twenty-five.  This  is  the  case  with  both  sexos.  <  )f 
80,285  oachelors  and  84,475  spinsters  who  married  in  1858,  thoi-o 
were  37,826  of  the  one,  and  35,304  above  twenty-one  and  undor 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  numbers  decrease  from  2z,21 2  at  twenty  to 
2,911  males  at  thirty-five ;  so  that  early  marriages  are,  after  all,  miu-h 
more  numerous  than  we  suppose,  liose  who  enter  into  the  lioly 
state  of  matrimony,  too,  seem  in  most  cases  to  be  about  the  same  iv^v. 
One  lad  of  seventeen  married  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  and  worse  still, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one  married  one  aged  fifty-five  ;  but  these  nn» 
rare  cases.  Bachelors  and  widows  and  widowers  and  widows  tak«' 
about  five  years  longer  in  making  up  their  minds.  Yet  one  baeh«*l<>r 
of  thirty  married  a  widow  of  sixty-five — in  all  probability  because  the 
old  lady  had  money  or  property.  An  old  fellow  of  eighty  marrieil  a 
widow  of  the  same  age  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex  Ix'  it 
recorded,  that  only  one  spinster  of  twenty  married  a  bachelor  of  Hevmt y- 
five.  Mrs.  Poyser's  opinion  that  in  matrimony,  as  in  meat,  wlien  a 
man  goes  past  the  proper  meal  time,  he  often  goes  fasting  long  after, 
is  quite  bume  out  by  the  statistics  of  matrimony  in  Englantl. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  believe<l,  the  number  of  illegitimate 
chOdreu  is  not  always  least  where  the  early  marriag(*s  are  most 
numerous.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  most  of  th<^fse 
counties  in  which  the  signatures  in  the  marriage  register  indicat*-  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is 
smallest  in  proportion  to  the  population,  while  they  are  gn»atost  in 
those  where  lx)th  men  and  women  are  l>ad  writers.  Thus,  in  West- 
moreland, where  83  men  and  women  in  100  who  married  were  able  to 
write  their  names,  the  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  was 
156  to  a  population  of  58,387;  and  in  South  Walea,  where  only  41 
in  100  wrote,  the  proportion  was  1,580  to  a  population  of  607,456. 
llie  inequality  is  very  striking  in  these  instances,  and  it  is  quite  as 
much  so  in  others. 

Illegitimacy  in  Scotland  has  been  of  late  the  occasion  of  self  ^?enstirc 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  northern  brethren,  and  has  led  to  rather 
hard  words  being  thrown  at  them  from  this  side  of  the  border.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  English  counties  ought  to  know  that 
they  live  in  dangerous  glasshouses  as  regards  this  matter.  The  8tatisti<'S 
show,  of  course,  a  ver>'  j;reat  difference  in  citi«»s  and  towns  ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  antici|>ated,  the  difference  is  most  striking,  when 
our  great  soaj)<)rt8  and  the  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  are  com- 
pared with  others.  Yet  f«*w  will  \»  prepared  to  learn  that  there  is 
such  a  contrast  between  I> anion  and  Lancashire  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births.  In  London,  taking  it  as  one  of  the  twelve  great 
divisions  of  England,  there  was  a  po]>ulation  of  2,362,236  in  lH51  ; 
and  the  numlx»r  of  ilK^ritimate  childn*n  bom  in  1858  was  3,752 ;  while 
in  Lancashire,  with  a  population  about  300|000  lea  than  that  of 
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London,  the  nmnber  of  such  children  bom  in  that  year  was  5,851 — an 
excess  of  more  than  2,000.  The  difference  is  striking,  too,  in  the  case 
of  smaller  towns  and  districts.  Comparing  Cambridge  or  Oxford  with 
York,  for  example,  the  figures  are  very  much  against  the  latter.  The 
number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  that  city,  taken  at  the  same 
rate  as  Cambridge  in  regard  to  population,  should  only  have  been  98, 
whereas  it  was  121.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some  cir- 
cumstances which  might  account  for  the  superiority  of  one  town  or 
district  over  another  in  regard  to  moral  health,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  pause.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  tabular  statements 
of  the  Eegistrar-General  afford  ample  scope  for  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
social  reformers  as  to  the  causes  of  the  greater  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  certain  towns  than  in  others.  Such  an  investigation  would 
be  of  great  importance,  for  the  subject  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  "Social  Evil,"  which  has  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
many  earnest  philanthropists. 

The  close  connection  subsisting  between  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people  is  happily  becoming  daily  more  manifest* 
The  old  adage  which  tells  us  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  has 
of  late  derived  additional  force  from  the  mass  of  evidence  which  sanitary 
reformers  have  collected.  If  that  evidence  proves  anything  at  all,  it 
proves  that  wherever  we  find  people  living  in  circumstances  which 
expose  them  to  the  attacks  of  virulent  diseases,  we  find  them  also 
exposed  to  temptations,  from  which  their  more  comfortably  situated 
brethren  and  sisters  are  comparatively  free.  Sanitary  science  may  be 
said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already  done  much  as  an 
agent  of  moral  reform.  And  it  is  now  pointing,  not  cMily  in  that 
direction,  but  in  another  which  leads  to  an  issue  scarcely  subordinate 
in  its  importance.  Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of  "dirt  '*  as  "some- 
thing in  the  wrong  place,"  contains,  so  to  speak,  the  pith  of  the  whole 
question  as  regards  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  that  sanitaiy 
reformation,  the  absolute  necessity  of  which  is  made  so  clear  by  suci 
statistics  as  those  from  which  we  have  quoted.  The  filth  we  allow  to 
accumulate  in  heaps  around  our  dwellings  is  a  beneficent  as  well  as  a 
destmctive  agent.  Where  it  is,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison ;  in  the  oom- 
field  it  would  not  only  be  a  source  of  national  wealth,  but  of  individual 
health  and  comfort 
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Tn  8ovo  ov  Cvstit's  Floci:,  in  the 
SSrd  Psalm.  By  John  Stoughton.  8nd 
Edition.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

This  exposition  of  the  23Td  Psalm 
has  rapioly  reached  the  2nd  edition, 
and  soon,  we  doubt  not,  the  third 
will  be  called  for.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  its  popularity.  The  title 
reveals  at  once  the  sentiment  and 
felicitous  expression  that  pervade  its 
pages.  It  is  a  pastoral : — the  Christian 
pastor  discoursinc  to  his  own  flock  of 
^The  good  shepherd  who  knoweth 
his  sheep,"  and  oj  the  music  of  the 
■ablime  Hebrew  melody  thrilling 
their  hearts  with  the  pathetic  conso- 
ktion  or  the  triumphal  jov  of  their 
fiuth  in  Christ.  Subtle  and  original 
criticisms  and  recondite  thoughts  are 
not  to  be  expected  or  desired  in  this 
exposition.  The  religious  hymn,  com- 
posed by  the  inspired  Singer  of  Israel, 
awakes  religious  musing,  and  kindles 
holv  fervour.  It  is  a  Divine  |x>em, 
and  its  interpreter  needs  the  intuition 
of  a  Divine  faith  and  poetic  svm- 
pattiieiU  He  has  not  to  extract  theo- 
lOffic  ore  from  the  veins  of  this  lyric, 
which  he  may  smelt  and  cunningly 
fabricate  into  a  **  Body  of  Divinity,' 
bat  he  should  be  able  to  render  the 
"feeling*'  of  the  poem.  The  light 
that  glances  from  it  should  fall  upon 
a  sensitive  surface,  which  will  catch 
the  finest  effluent  ray  and  retain  it 

Ehotogmphically.  The  melody  of  the 
ymn  must  mould  and  colour  every 
amplification  which  its  expositor  may 
give  ; — like  the  variations  tbit  give 
Tolumo  and  splendour  of  eflV^ct  to  a 
simple  air,  yet  are  possessed  by  iu* 
music,  and  swell  into  a  symphony 
which,  in  its  grand  completoni's^  re- 
tains the  rythmical  movement  and 
the    design    of   its    original.     Such 


should  be  the  exposition  of  a  Paalm 
— and  pre-eminently  of  the  23rd 
PicKilm — which  is  a  song — an  outburst 
of  the  profoundest  feeling  of  the 
human  heart,  and  which  i^  inntiiut, 
now,  with  the  burthen  of  the  11  fo  i»f 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  ex|K»Hitor 
must  breathe  the  spirit  of  tho  t*om- 
poser.  Now,  such  expository  gifiH 
belong  to  few,  and  among  the  few  tn 
very  few  in  the  meiusure  in  wliich 
they  are  possessed  by  the  Author  ot 
this  volume. 

Wo  had  marked  many  passages  for 
quotation.  The  style  has  an  arom.it  ic 
perfume  shed  upon  it,  as  if  from  tlie 
(loly  words  of  the  Psalm,  wreathed 
like  fragrant  leaves  throughout  it, 
Mr.  Stoughton  has  brought  nis  niiii<l 
into  tone  with  his  theme :  so  the 
images  of  the  Psalm  awake,  a.^  by  a 
touch,  the  associations  suitable  to 
realise  their  truth  and  beauty. 

In  David's  time,  a  shepherd  was  not 
what  he  is  now.  The  employment  was 
purtoed  bv  those  of  noblest  name.  The 
sons  and  tUui^hters  of  chieftains  led  shM*p 
into  the  wilderness,  and  fathered  them 
round  the  well  to  drink.  We  even  reotl 
of  •bepherd  kini^.  And,  therefore,  in 
unfoldine  David's  idea,  we  most  not  think 
of  some  humble  peasant  of  oar  own  limr. 
wending  his  way  over  the  Grampian*,  or 
gotnf^  forth  at  daybreak  from  hin  Swuw 
cliAlet  to  number  his  flock  on  some  Alpiitc 
upland  ;  we  must  paint  a  shepherd  of  the 
chieAain  class — the  Abraham  tvp«^— one 
Uke  Ihirid  himself,  who,  with  the  same 
hand  now  held  a  crook,  and  now  i;raji»cd 
a  sceptre. 

And  so  our  Shepherd  is  a  kinf — Kini;  uf 
kinift.  Lord  of  lords—ihe  Ruler  of  princ<»«i. 
\n*\  our  Shepherd  i«  owner  of  tlK»  d*»ek. 
ami  in  his  own  precious  pAintoral  so  rUirns 
them,  and  thus  c\>nlra<ts  Hiiuself  with  tbe 
mere  hirelinif:  —  *' He  that  U  an  hirrlinff 
and  not  the  shepherd,  wh(«se  own  the  sheep 
arc  not,  seeth  the  wolf  commit  and  leavcth 


How  eiquisitelj,  too,  Ur.  Stouffh- 
ton's  poetic  reading  and  taste  enaole 
him  to  set  forth  ondadom  hia  subject 
la  manifeat  throoghout  the  volume. 
This  one  extract  shows  a  felicitj  in 
apt  quotation  which  is  not  ofMn 
pAialleled : — 

"  The  faithfubess  and  love  at  work 
behind  our  manifold  blessinga,  create 
ing  them  and  beatowing  them,  a.K 
too  often  hid  by  the  very  profusion 
of  bounty  which  they  bring  :  like 

'  the  plBMch'd  bower, 
'Where  honeyiucUea,  ripen'd  by  tbs  *un, 
Forbid  tbeiun  to  enter.'" 

Extensive  reiiding  has  nffarded  Mr. 
Stoughton  rich  materi.il  for  his  expo- 
sition, which  ia  nicely  used  in  the 
ibllowiog  instauce  and  elsewhere,  as 
we  hope  our  readen  will  discover 
upon  their  own  perusal  of  the  book : — 

The  Bible,  uid  tbo  Spiril,  and  the  fut« 
of  huDUD  experience,  Kre  putureluidA  far 
pouls  to  einoj,  and  expatiate  ii]-~rEirbkin:; 
lu  feel  M  free,  giving  m  aHoM  of  lif.-rtv 
pore  BUblimL- thnn  tbs  Arab  feeli  lUi.n. 

«reea,  aprinsR  into  the  oaddle,  aiL<l  <y.L]|.i]iH 

forth  witb  Lightning  speed  orer  i^.i  'i::i 1 

but  Ood-giion  hills  and  plaini,  which  be 

brother  Sheik  whom  be  moets  and  aslutea 

The  Ciiristikn  cnn  veil  bear  the  tauot 
of  "  narrow-minded,"  for  he  know*  that 
none  have  Reldii  of  thought  opened  to 
Ibem,  lo  broad  and  u  boundless,  as  those 
into  which  Christ  leads  Kis  awn. 

I  shDuld  suppose,  further,  that  there 
muat  be  •  peculisr  btaulifaliift  in 
Oriental  postures  in  the  spring  oeoson, 
when  the  grass  is  green- 

"  From  the  top  of  (he  mound."  says 
I*jBrd,  respecting  Arbsn,  "  the  eye 
rugod  over  a  tccel  country,  bright  with 


terl  witli  b 


nnumersblo  Hocks  of 
During  our  slsj  St  Arbsii,  the  eoloiir  of 
he««  plains  was  undergoing  a  continual 
rhangc.  After  being  lor  some  days  of  s 
pjldi'n  yellow,  a  new  family  of  flowers 
Tould  spring  up,  and  il  would  lurn,altnoat 
n  a  night,  lo  a  bright  scailel,  which  would 


■gaiD  as  soddenlj  gin  way  to  th<  dsapett 
blue.  Then  the  mMdon  would  be  mottlsd 
with  various  hues,  or  would  put  on  ths 
emerald  rnea  o*  "■ '  ' ■'— '  -* 


f  the  most  luiuriaat  of 


Tsi  BoMlH  Quirtios,  by  E.  About; 
TruisUted  from  the  French  by  H.  C. 
Coape.    I860. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  M.  About'a  able  work  in  the 
original,  we  most  cordially  recom- 
mend this  very  spirited  translatiim. 
That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  we  are  moat  of  us  ready  to  allow, 
but  that  M.  About's  views  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  should 
be  almost  substantially  those  of  out 
own  beloved  Wydiffo  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  the  assertion. 

First  read  the  following  quotation 
from  M.  About ;  we  give  the  layman 
the  precedence  he  claims  in  questions 
of  political  importance.  Hesajrathat, 
"  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  and  Hitherto 
ineradicable  practice,  the  Pope  u 
assisted  in  the  temporal  government 
of  his  states  by  the  spiritual  chieb, 
subalterns,  and  spiritiul  tmphyit  of 
his  Church ;  that  cardinals,  bishops, 
canons,  priests,  forage  pell-mell  about 
the  country  ;  that  one  sole  and  iden- 
tical caste  possesses  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering both  sacraments  and  pro- 
vinces ;  of  contirming  little  boys  and 
the  judgments  of  the  tower  courts ; 
of  ordaining  sub-deacons  and  arreste ; 
of  despatching  parting  souls  and  cap- 
tains' commissions  ;  uutt  this  confu- 
sion of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
disseminates  among  the  higher  offices 
a  multitude  of  men,  excellent  no 
doubt  in  the  sight  of  God  (?),  but 
iuHupportabie  in  that  of  the  people — 
often  strangers  to  the  country,  some- 
times to  business,  and  always  Ui  those 
domestic  ties  which  are  the  basis  of 
every  society  ;  without  any  special 
knowledge,  unless  it  be  of  the  things 
of  another  world  ;  without  children, 
which  renders  them  indifferent  to  the 
fntiirc  of  the  nation  ;  without  wives, 
which  renders  them  dangerous  to  its 
present ;  and,  to  conclude,  unwilling 
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to  hetr  reason,  becanfe  Uiev  beliere 
th^mselres  participaton  in  tne  ponti- 
fical infaUibility/'    So  far  the  bril- 
liant Frenchman  of  the    nineteenth 
century.      Now  let  us  turn  to   the 
earnest,  practical  reformer  of  Lutter- 
worth,   in    the  fourteenth    century. 
"He    feels    that    the    idea   of  the 
Christian    Church,    gathered    exclu- 
WTely  from  the  New  Testament,  ijb 
not  only  not  represented  in  theexist- 
ing  state    of   Christendom,  but    is 
omx)sed  by  it     He  sees  that  for  the 
clergy,  for  instance,  to  consider  and 
call  themselves  the  Church,  cannot 
be  right ;  and  that  whether  they  be 
so  or  not — and  the  less  so  if  they  be 
— it  cannot  be  right  that  any  men 
with  their  tows  and  duties   should 
glre  themselves  up  to  worldly  busi- 
ness chieflv,  or  act  in  worldly  aflairs 
in  a  worldly  spirit ;  seeking  treasure 
most  of  all  on  earth,  and  using  spiri- 
tual fiinctions  only  to  promote  tem- 
poral ends.    But  was  not  this  what 
they  were  doing  ?    No  hi^  office  of 
state — neither  that  of  pnme  minis- 
ter or    prime  judge,  nor  treasurer, 
nor   Secretary    of  State,    had    ever 
been  filled   by  a  layman  ;   nor  was 
any  of  the  most  menial  offices  of  the 
household  free  from  ecclesiastics.*** 
The  similarity  of  thought  and  dis- 
similarity of  expression  in  these  ex- 
tracts is  striking.     That  M.  About 
does  not  content  himself  with  merely 
heaivay  evidence,  his  remarks  on  men- 
dicity will  prove.    **  The  streets  and 
roads  swarm  with  beggars.     Under 
la^  Governments  the  poor  either  re- 
ceive succour  in  their  own  homes  or 
are  admitted   to   hooses  of  public 
charity ;   they  are   not   allowed   to 
obstruct  the  public  thorooghfares  and 
tyrannise  over  the  passengers.  Bat  we 
are  in  an  ecclesiastical  country.    On 
the  one  hand,  poverty  is  dear  to  Ood  ; 
on  the  other,  almsgiving  is  a  deed  of 
piety.     If  the  Pope  could  make  one- 
iMdf  of  his  subjects  hold    out  their 
hands,  and  the  other  half  put  a  half- 
penny into  each  extendea  palm,  he 
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would  effect  the  salvation  of  an  entire 
people. 

"Mendicity,  which  lay-sovoroijjns 
regard  as  an  ugly  sore  to  be  healed, 
is  watered  as  a  fair  flower  by  a  cleri- 
cal Government.  Pray  give  some- 
thing to  yonder  sham  cripple,  and  l>e 
sure  you  don*t  forget  that  blind  young 
man  leaning  on  his  father's  arm  !  A 
medical  man  of  my  aorjuaintanre 
offered  yesterday  to  restore  his  sitrht 
by  operating  for  the  cataract .  The 
father  cried  aloud  with  indignant 
horror  at  the  proposal ;  the  l>oy  i<t  a 
fortune  to  him.  Drop  an  alms  for 
the  son  into  the  fathers  bowl ;  the 
Pope  will  let  you  into  Paradise,  of 
which  he  keeps  the  keys.  The 
Romans  themselves  are  not  dii|ied  by 
their  beggars  ;  they  are  too  »har|)  to 
be  taken  in  by  these  swindler*  in 
misery.  Still,  they  pnt  their  hand-* 
into  their  pockets  ;  some  from  me<»k- 
nens  or  humanity,  some  fVom  osten- 
tation, some  to  gain  Paradise.  If  you 
doubt  my  assertion,  try  an  experi- 
ment which  I  once  did  with  consider- 
able success.  One  night,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  I  begged  all 
along  the  Corso.  I  was  not  diii- 
guised  as  a  beggar.  I  was  dre«Mied 
as  if  I  were  on  the  Boulevards  at 
Paris,  Still,  between  the  Piaian  del 
Popolo  and  the  Piaza  di  Venezia,  I 
miuU  sixty-three  baioochi  (about  thrpe 
shillings).  If  I  were  to  try  the  same 
experiment  at  Paris,  the  §er^<*t*-^e- 
rilU  would  very  property  think  it 
their  duty  to  walk  me  off  to  the  near- 
est police  station.  The  Pontifical 
Government  enoooni^  neDdidty  by 
the  protection  of  its  agents,  and  re- 
commends it  by  the  example  of  its 
friars." 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  notioe 
with  one  more  extxmcl,  which  shows 
that,  bad  as  things  are  now,  they  have 
been  worse.  •*  While  I  was  visiting 
the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  which,  as 
all  the  wortd  knows  or  ought  to  know, 
was  transported  by  angels,  furniture 
and  all,  from  Palestine  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ancona,  a  number  of 
pilgrims  came  in  upon  their  Imeca, 
ih«lding  tcuiy  and  licking  the  flag- 
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stones  with  their  tonraes.  I  thought 
these  poor  creatures  oelotiged  to  some 
neighbouring  village,  but  I  found  out 
my  mistake  from  a  workman  who 
happened  to  be  near  me.  *  Sir,*  said 
he,  *  these  unhappy  people  must  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines,  since  they  still  make  pil- 
gnmaffes.  Fifty  years  ago,  we  used 
to  do  the  same  thing.*** 


Thb  Bibls  ov  Eysbt  Land.  A  Hiitory 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  ererj  Ian- 
|ruage  and  dialect  into  which  transla- 
tions have  been  made :  Illustrated  by 
specimen  portions  in  native  characters ; 
series  of  alphabets ;  coloured  ethnogra- 
phical maps;  Tables,  Indexes, etc., etc. 
New  edition,  enlarged  and  enriched. 
London:  Samual  Sagster  and  Sons, 
Paternoster-row. 

It  is  an  act  of  but  bare  justice  to 
give  this  volume  our  highest  recom- 
mendation. It  is  not  only  a  monu- 
ment of  patient,  persevering,  indomi- 
table industry,  but  embodies  such  a 
history  of  the  translations  of  the 
sacred  books  as  can  be  foimd  in  no 
other  tongue  or  country.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  taken  ages  of  time  to  ac- 
cumulate the  materials  for  such  a 
work  ;  but  while  **  the  facts  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  illustrative  of  it,  have  been  sup- 
plied even  to  profusion  by  writers  of 
almost  every  age,  creed,  and  nation,** 
it  was  left  to  England,  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century  of  Christian  deve- 
lopment, to  reduce  these  materials  to 
their  present  shape  and  form,  and  so 
dispose  of  the  tacts  as  to  give  ''a 
clear  and  condensed  account  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Scriptures  have 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  Nor  is  this  a  history  of 
translation  only ;  we  have  the  cha- 
racteristics of  each  language  ;  the 
origin  and  present  condition  of  the 
nations  to  whom  the  Holy  Books  have 
been  given  ;  maps  which  "  exhibit 
the  geographical  location  and  extent 
of  each  language,''  and  how  far  the 
light  of  revealed  truth  has  penetrated 
tms    dark   world ;    the   marvellous 


effects  which  have  followed  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible  in  other  lands, 
with  the  prospects  which  are  opening 
upon  the  Cnurch  of  a  bright  and 
glorious  future  in  the  history  of  fallen 
man. 

The  publication  of  such  a  work  is 
an  achievement.  It  is  a  book  for 
every  study  and  for  every  table  ;  and 
our  readers  will  unite  with  us  in 
acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude 
Which  is  due  to  the  publishers  for 
such  a  boon  to  the  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church. 


tiBCTUBSS  OirHoVILSCTICS  LVD  PBVACff- 

iiro,  AJCD  OK  Public  Pbatbb  ;  to- 
other with  Sermons  and  Letters.  By 
Ebenezer  Porter,  B.B.,  President  of  thia 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  U.  S. 
Serenth  Thousand.  London :  Ward  & 
Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
Tfb  Homilist:  Conducted  by  the  B<pv. 
Barid  Thomas.  Volume  Ix.,  from  th« 
commencement.  London :  Ward  &  Co.^ 
Paternoster-row. 

The  first  of  these  two  works  has  be- 
come a  class-book  with  not  a  few  of 
our  theological  students  ;  nor  could 
they  avail  themselves  of  a  much 
better  manual.  It  is  emphatically 
true,  as  Professor  Porter  says,  that 
*'no  man  can  learn  to  preach  the 
Gospel  by  mere  study  ;  **  that  "  he 
must  be  taught  of  God,  or  he  will 
never  understand  the  Gospel ; "  that 
"  he  must  love  Christ,  or  he  will  never 
feel  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
exhibit  its  truths  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.**  Still 
there  are  important  qualifications  that 
can  result  only  from  study.  Preach- 
ing is  a  service  which  has  its  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  "other  things 
being  equal,  he  will  best  succeed  m 
that  sacred  work,  who  best  under- 
stands and  applies  these  principles.** 
Let  the  student  then  take  nis  place  at 
the  feet  of  our  Professor,  and  the 
blame  will  be  his  own  if  he  does  not 
learn  much  that  is  essential  to  make 
him  a  preacher,  and,  as  a  preacher,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed. 
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The  Homilifit  is,  to  a  higt  extent, 
th^  embodiment  of  the  principles  kid 
down  by  ProfeBsor  Porter,  in  his  lec- 
tures, only  several  of  the  writers  fkll 
into  the  very  error  against  which  the 
Professor  warns  us,  of  drawing  into 
our  plan  all  that  is  relative  to  the 
subject  in  hand  In  some  of  the 
sermons  and  homilies  is  an  endless 
and  most  wearying  number  of  divi- 
sions, which  weakens  the  composition 
and  leaves  no  distinct  impression. 
To  make  the  pulpit  of  our  day  a  force, 
a  power,  thought  must  be  concen- 
trated, and  tnith  presented  in  its 
soundness  and  fulness  to  the  mind. 

Herein,  we  think,  lies  the  chief 
defect  of  the  "  Homilist"  In  several 
of  the  papers  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  thmking  and  of  imaginative 
writing.  The  logic  and  the  Uieology 
are,  in  many  instances,  eoually  at 
fault.  Still  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
tiie  work  holds  on  its  way  with  in- 
creasing power  and  success  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  Editor  may,  according 
to  his  wish,  bo  the  instrument  of  mak- 
ing the  pulpit  of  our  age  what  it  inij^ht 
be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be — a  living 
power. 


A   PlACTICAL     A!CD   ExiOVTICAL    CoM- 
MV.XTAKT   09   TIIR    KritTLK  TO  TlTUS. 

By  the  Krr.  WiUUm  Oraham,  D.D., 
M.R.I.A.     Nisbet. 

Dr.  Ooauam's  aim,  he  teUs  us,  is  to 
unite  criticism  with  popular  exposi- 
tion ;  he  **  seeks  a  cUss  of  reader) 
that  are  discontented  with  the  super- 
ficial theology  of  the  popular  sermons 
or  religious  novels  of  Uie  day."  An 
odd  association  surely,  and  by  no 
means  complimentary,  to  either  the 
preacher  or  the  novelist.  But  does 
not  Dr.  Orahani  confound  thin^^ii  that 
differ  ?  What  should  wf  think  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards  publishing  a  legal 
treatise  for  the  benefit  of  thikte  who 
were  di«conti'nte<l  with  th«»  suix'rficial 
law  of  Bleak  Houiie  i  Ami  we  ques- 
tion whether  learned  chtimm  and 
popular  preaching  either  can,  or 
ought,  to  be  brought  into  combina- 
tion ;   or  whether  the    **  great  gap 


between  Germany  and  England," 
which  Dr.  Graham  says  he  is  about 
to  fill  up,  can,  or  ought,  to  be  so  filled. 
If  the  pulpit  accomplish  itj*  projior 
work,  its  theology  must  not  wear  the 
pretence  of  learning ;  not  even  iifter 
the  model  in  which Dr.Graham  himself 
stitches  together  bits  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  very  high-flown  rhetoric  ; 
it  must  be  thoroughly  and  entirely 
popular  ;  as  much  of  learn in<;  in  the 
preacher  as  is  possible,  and  as  iimch 
of  learned  investigation  in  the  huh- 
ject ;  but  let  him  remember  that  the 
pulpit  is  the  very  hist  pUce  in  which 
he  should  display  it ;  he  wants  all  his 
learning  to  make  things  simple.  Wo 
trust  that  our  churches  will  increas- 
ingly demand  a  sound  scholarship 
and  a  sound  theology  in  her  minis- 
ters ;  but  we  trust  also  that  the  day 
has  for  ever  gone  by,  when  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  preacher  whs  tested 
by  the  Greek  that  he  could  quote,  or 
when  the  "painful  preachers"  of  sopo- 
rific systems  of  divinity  sent  to  sleep 
even  the  most  determined  theolo^^aail 
elder.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
quickened  religious  life  of  our  day  is 
hirgely  owing  to   its   more  popular 

f>reaching  ;  the  reasoning  of  the  thoo- 
ogicai  treatise  have  given  place  to 
popular  warm-hearted  practical  ail- 
dresses,  which  bear  the  same  relit  ion 
to  scientific  theology  that  the  fruit 
does  to  the  botany  of  the  Uih?  that 
produced  it,  or  the  com  CTOp  to  the 
pwlogy  of  the  field  in  which  it  grew. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  critical  commentary  and  the 
popular  sermon  are  utterly  incom- 
patible things,  and  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  attempt  to  blend  tliem 
together  succeeds,  it  will  be  destitute 
of  the  value  of  either.  If,  as  from  its 
rhetorical  style  we  imagine,  this  book 
was  preached,  we  arc  glad  wc  did  not 
hear  the  sermons ;  there  is  far  too  much 
Greek  in  it  for  iiny  popular  audience, 
since  the  da)*s  of  Jeremy  Taylor : 
if  written  as  a  coninientar)',  then'  is 
fir  too  much  preaching,  to  make  it 
pleasant  rending  for  the  student  ; 
still  there  are  many  good  things  in 
it,   notwithstanding    l>r.    Qraham*a 
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itching  to  have  a  bishop  or  two 
burned  for  the  benefit  of  Episcopacy 
and  to  "diminish  Dissent;"  and  it 
may  be  large  enough  to  fill  up  the 
gap  into  which  its  author  thnists  it. 


COMMSITTAJIT  ON  THE  SeBMOIT  ON  THE 

Mount.  By  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.  Trans- 
slated  from  the  Fourth  Hevised  and  En- 
larged Edition  by  the  Rev.  K.  L.  Brown, 
M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
George-atreet. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles OF  St.  John,  in  continuation  of 
the  Work  of  Olshauaen.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  an 
Introductory  Essa^  on  the  Life  and 
Writing  of  St.  John.  By  Dr.  John 
H.  A.  Ebrard.  Translated  by  the  Eev. 
W.  B.  Pope,  Manchester.  !^dinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  George-street. 

These  two  works  constitute  the 
seventh  and  eighth  volumes  in  the 
Third  Series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library,  and  are  both  entitled 
to  more  than  mere  ordinary  attention. 
The  Commentary  of  Tholuck  has 
gone  through  so  many  editions,  and 
been  given  over  to  the  English  pub- 
lic in  so  many  forms,  that  it  must  now 
be  pretty  extensively  known.  The 
subject  is  one  of  almost  unequalled 
breadth  and  depth  ;  nor  does  even 
this  exposition  exhaust  it.  We  do 
not  say  this  to  depreciate  Dr.  Tho- 
luck*s  labours.  Far  from  it.  He  has 
done  much  to  elucidate  the  text,  and 
to  render  more  definite  and  certain 
the  exegesis  ;  but  if  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  be  the  law  of  moral  being, 
and  if  obedience  to  the  law  has,  on 
the  part  of  man,  the  condition  of  life, 
then  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
wherein  lay  the  wisdom  of  the  world's 
Great  Teacher  in  giving  such  promi- 
nence to  this  fact  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  unless  the  perfect 
righteousness  which  He  required  in 
Hiii  followers  as  the  condition  of  their 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
Wits  represented  as  a  reality  in  him- 
self. This  is  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sermon  ;  and  until  it  is 
viewed  and  set  forth  in  this  light,  it 


will  ever  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  offence.  We  accept  the 
present  work  as  one  of  the  best  on 
this  great  subject,  persuaded  that,  as 
he  has  opened  the  door  into  tluB 
holiest,  otners  will  enter  in. 

As  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  we 
hold  them  to  be  among  the  most 

frofound  utterances  of  the  Christian 
nspiration  ;  and  long  and  wistfully 
have  we  been  looking  for  an  exposi- 
tion equal  to  their  claim. 

The  little  volume  of  Liicke  comes 
far  short  of  the  mark,  though  there 
are  passages  in  it  of  much  vsdue,  and 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 
The  work  of  Ebrard  is  a  positive  ad- 
vance upon  that  of  Liicke,  and  offers 
more  to  the  student  than  has  hitherto 
been  within  his  reach  on  this  portion 
of  the  Christian  Testament.  Our 
Author  has  rightly  perceived  that 
these  writings  appeal  rather  to  the 
moral  consciousness  than  to  the 
intellect  and  the  logic  of  the  man ; 
and  as  Huther  says,  *'  He  who  ven- 
tures upon  them  with  only  his  analy- 
tical understanding  and  merely  philo- 
logical learning,  will  find  that  they 
remain  uninteUigible  hieroglyphics  ; 
their  internal  essence  being  disclosed 
to  us  in  proportion  as  we  experience 
in  our  own  souls  that  of  which  they 
speak.  ...  At  the  same  time, 
there  reigns  throughout  the  Epistles  a 
firm  and  manly  tone — the  perfect  op- 
posite of  all  effeminate  and  senti- 
mental enthusiasuL  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Apostle  speaks  to  his 
readers  as  a  father  speaking  to  his 
children,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
forgets  that  they  are  no  longer  babes 
to  whom  he  has  something  new  to 
communicate,  but  that  they  are  alto- 
gether equal  to  himself,  possessed 
like  himself  of  all  the  truth  which  he 
announces,  and  of  all  the  life  which  it 
is  not  for  him  to  create  in  them,  but 
only  to  preserve  and  increase."  Thus, 
to  the  most  profound  Christian 
thinker,  this  writing  is  unfathomable, 
and  yet  to  the  simplest  believer,  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  life 
in  his  soul,  it  is  immediately  and  de- 
lightfully intelligible. 


no 
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Thi  Christian   Elvvivt  m  Plato, 

▲VD  THE  PlATOVIC  PuILOSOPHT, 
V5FOLDBD  AND  8KT  rOBTR.       By   Dr. 

C.  AckorixuLnn,  Archdearoa  at  Jenm. 
Traiulatod  from  the  German  by  Samuel 
Balph  Aaburj,  B.A. ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Note  by  William  O.  T.  Shedd, 
D.D.,  Brown  Profesaor  in  Andorer 
Theoloffieal  Seminary,  U.S.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  Goorge-ftreet. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times.  Though 
published  some  five-and-twenty  years 
since,  this  is  its  first  appearance  in 
this  country  in  an  Englisn  translation. 
Nor  could  the  publishers  have  be- 
stowed a  more  valuable  upon  this 
Bjp  of  deeper  and  wider  inquinr. 
Tke  Platomc  and  the  non-PUtonic 
philosophy  are  terms  which  easily 
pass  from  lip  to  lip  among  us,  and 
yet  by  how  few  are  they  understood  1 
between  PlatonLsm,  properly  so 
oalled,  and  the  non-Platonism,  which 
is  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  and  bi^longs  to  the  second 
oentury  of  the  Evungelical  era,  our 
author   carefully  discriminates,  and 

S'ves  with  great  precbtion  and  faith- 
Iness  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
two  systems.  Nor  this  only.  While 
his  aim  has  been  to  find  the  Christian 
element  in  Pkto  and  his  philosophy, 
it  does  not  once  enter  into  his  thoughts 
to  put  that  philosophy  on  the  same 
lerd  with  the  Gospel ;  fiir  U^ss  does 
he  think  tliat  it  can  ever  take  its 
place.  His  words  are :  *^  When  we 
say  there  has  never  been  a  more 
Christian  philosophy  outside  the 
Churdi  of  ( ihrist  than  the  Platonic — 
when  we  say  that  Christianity,  which 
from  the  beginning  lay  in  the  womb 
of  history,  before  its  living  appearance 
in  tlie  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  came 
almost  to  the  light  and  to  a  manifes- 
tation in  a  mind  thinking  and  inquix^ 
lug  after  Divine  truth,  and  that  this 
ideal  Gospel  is  Platunism,  we  have 
ttpretsed  the  highest  and  the 
beat  which  we  can  with  well-founded 
oooviction  say  of  it  :— mon*  tluin 
an  ideal  power  and  ma^'nitude, 
PlatonLsm  cuu  and  will  never  be." 
Nay  more  : — **  If  there  is,  confessedly, 
in  the  whole  philu»<.>phical  literature 
of   ancient  and   modem  timet,  no 


production  which,  in  respect  of  the 
combination  of  aesthetic  perfection 
of  form,  with  depth  and  wealth  of 
ideas,  and  the  energy  of  a  mind 
divinely  animat^ed,  would  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Platonisers,  thou 
how  incomparably  high  stand**  the 
often  nustaken  and  8Conie<l  Chris- 
tianity, since  we  even  perceive,  fur 
behind  it»  the  most  suolimc  system 
which  human  art  and  wisdom  ever 
created!" 

While  the  work  is  occupie<l  chiefly 
with  those  features  in  Platonisin 
which  have  affinity  with  ReveUtion, 
and  are  favourable  to  the  Evangelicil 
scheme,  the  translator  yet  tells  us,  in 
all  fidelity,  that  '*  there  runs  through 
all  the  views  of  PUto  a  want  of  any 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  claim h 
of  Divine  Justice,  in  consequence  of 
human  sin  f*  that  **  there  is,  pn)Ki- 
bly,  no  sinffle  point  in  the  mnr.il  re- 
lation of  the  creation,  for  which  we 
are  so  entirely  indebted  to  Revelation, 
as  this  of  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  the 
severity  of  Divine  jud^ent  ;*  and 
that  the  grand  characteristic  defect  <>f 
all  pbtonised  Christianity  is  thU,  ^*  a 
for^etfulness  or  inadequate  commemo- 
ration of  the  most  tremendous  pn>of 
this  piut  of  the  universe  has  ever 
been  permitte«i  to  witne<!«.  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  hatred  of  hin 

T«K  KACT  or  THE  ChRJUTIAN  AtoNE- 

MKirr." 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits. 
5fost  earnestly  do  we  recommen«l 
this  work  to  the  study  of  all  who 
lay  claim  to  the  power  of  thought  and 
reflection. 


Will  Adams,  the  firvl  Eofikhman  in 
Japan.  Dr  William  DalUm.  Luodon : 
A.  W.  Beo'neU. 

Japav  has  achieved  two  thin^  not 
often  achieved  in  this  world  ;  it  luis 
utterly  extiruated  (liristianity,  and 
it  has  eniirvly  exclud»Hl  foreigners. 
Two  very  i>«»werful  iugretlieut*,  theri- 
{on\  eoatiibute  to  the  interest  with 
which  we  reg.ird  it — the  repube  of 
religious  faith  and  feeling,  and  the 
pique  of   baffled    curiosity.     Until 
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just  now,  Japan  has  been  a  terra  in- 
cognita to  the  western  world  of 
modem  times  ;  the  dim  traditions  of 
250  years  ago,  when  it  was  accessible 
to  European  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants, affording  just  light  enough 
for  the  creations  of  the  imagination, 
but  not  enough  for  the  certainties  of 
knowledge. 

No  traditions  of  aboriginal  bar- 
barians are  found  in  Japanese  annals. 
Like  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese, 
they  boast  an  inmiemorial  civiliza- 
tion, and  this  the  popular  imagination 
of  the  West  had  exaggerated  into  a 
Utopian  polity  and  an  arcadian  in- 
nocence, which  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Dalton  very  rudely 
dispel.  Captain  Osborne  visited 
Japan  in  1858,  and  in  his  "Cruise 
in  Japanese  Waters  "  has  given  us  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  Japanese  cha- 
racter and  life,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  a  European  visitor. 
Mr.  Dalton  does  not  appear  to  have 
visited  Japan  at  all,  but  to  have  con- 
structed nis  book  as  Tom  Moore 
wrote  Lalla  Rookh,  from  a  careful 
study  of  all  that  travellers  have  told 
respecting  it.  Captain  Osborne's  is 
a  book  of  travels,  dating  1858  ;  Mr. 
Dalton's  is  a  historic^  romance, 
dating  1600.  Both  conscientiously 
labour  to  present  us  with  a  £iithful 
delineation  of  Japanese  character  and 
life.  Our  first  mipulse,  therefore,  is 
to  compare  the  two,  and  assuming 
their  equal  fidelity,  to  compare  the 
Japan  of  1600  with  the  «Japan  of 
1858.  And  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable result  is  the  almost  identity 
of  impression,  the  difference  chiefly 
lying  m  the  decided  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  Japanese  of  1858.  The 
civilization  of  Japan  is  like  that  of 
China,  not  only  in  its  abori<rinal, 
but  in  its  limited  and  stereotyped 
cliaracter.  A  kind  of  instinct,  deve- 
loped in  the  earliest  ages,  and  not 
surpassed  in  the  Later ;  politeness 
without  delicacy,  order  without 
morality,  marvellous  power  of  iniiUi- 
tion  without  inventive  genius,  seem 
to  be  the  invariable  characteristics 
of  the  barbarous  civilization  of  all 


orientals,  Turk,  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
Japanese  alike.  The  Government  of 
Japan,  like  ail  oriental  Governments, 
is  an  absolute  despotism,  only  it 
is  an  anal  instead  of  an  individual 
despotism  —  the  Mikodo  being  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  the 
Ziogoon  the  head  of  the  state: 
and  yet  it  is  a  despotism  on  certain 
recognised  principles — there  is  a 
popular  power  benind  the  throne, 
which  is  greater  than  the  throne. 
Like  all  despotisms,  the  throne  of 
Japan  is  fiir  more  at  the  mercy  of 
popular  feeling  than  a  constitutional 
throne.  Mr.  Dalton's  book  teUs  U8 
of  civil  wars,  bloody  and  devastating, 
reminding  us  of  the  later  Roman 
Empure. 

A  peculiarity  of  Japanese  social 
life  is,  that  their  women  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  jealous  seclusion  of 
Oriental  women  everywhere  else,  but 
have  the  free  intercourse  with  the 
opposite  sex  which  they  have  in 
western  nations. 

Will  Adams  himself  is  a  historical 
character — a  brave  old  English  ship- 
man,  who,  in  the  year  1598,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  as  the  pilot  of  a 
Dutch  fleet,  and  after  a  disastrous 
voyage,  was,  in  1600,  with  several  of 
his  shipmates,  thrown  upon  the  shores 
of  Japan,  where  he  gained  the  hr 
vour  of  the  Ziogoon,  and  for  twenty 
years  lived  as  his  confident  and  ad- 
viser, the  first  Englishman  who  ever 
set  foot  in  Japan.  He  married  a 
native  lady ;  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
commerce  upon  free  trade  principles 
with  his  own  country ;  founded  an 
important  factory ;  made  a  will, 
which  was  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  then  died.  Consider- 
able information  respecting  him 
exists  in  the  state  of  contemporary 
letters  and  other  documents  ;  these 
Mr.  Dalton  has  carefully  collected, 
and  out  of  them,  with  the  help  of 
Rundal's  memorials  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  in  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries, 
printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  he 
has  woven  his  story.  As  a  romance 
it  is  not  very  successful.  The  nar- 
rator of  the  story  is  Melchior  von 
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SantYOort,  one  of  Adiuiis*  shipmates, 
who  of  course  writes  in  the  style  of 
the  period,  which  Mr.  Dalton  is  not 
always  successful  in  presenring— we 
might  almost  say  that  he  rarely 
attains  to  this.  His  antiquated  idiom, 
so  picturesque  and  illusive  in  ^*  The 
Newcombes,"  is  neither  synchronous 
nor  easy,  and  often  breaks  right  away 
into  the  idioms,  epithets,  and  allu- 
sions of  1860.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  so  artfully  blend  fact  and 
fiction,  biography  and  imagination,  as 
to  produce  a  homogeneous  result.  In 
Mr.  Dalton*8  hands  the  ingredients  do 
not  mix  very  well  together.  The  Lady 
Mary  is  in  manv  respects,  both  of 
thought  and  speech, an  Englishwoman 
of  the  present  day  ;  and  the  romantic 
incidents  of  her  story  might,  with  as 
little  violation  of  the  unities,  have 
been  inserted  in  the  last  modem 
novel.  Of  Will  Adams  himself  we  see 
but  little,  especially  during  the  long 
period  of  his  court  favour,  when  his 
life  would  have  been  the  most  in- 
teresting ;  a  few  sentences  of  narra- 
tion by  himself  are  all  that  we  are 
told  of  it— the  narrator  is  occupied 
with  the  recital  of  his  own  separate 
adventures. 

In  historical  details  Mr.  Dalton 
sucoeeds  admirably,  and  we  could 
well  have  dispensed  with  the  love- 
making  for  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
Japanese  as  furnished  by  his  authori- 
ties. With  his  clear,  graphic  style, 
Mr.  Dalton  could  very  admirubly 
have  reproduced  for  us  the  Japan  of 

Siieen  Elizabeth's  time  according  to 
e  historiographer,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  novelist  This,  how- 
ever. IS  intended  but  as  a  critical 


qualification  of  the  very  hearty  and 
even  high  praise  which  hi.s  book 
demands.  It  is  solicitously  faithful 
to  facts,  and  is  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  No  one  who 
takes  it  up  will  be  disposed  either  to 
lay  it  aside  unfinishea,  or  ^*  to  8k ip." 
It  narrates  to  us  the  early  histor}'  of 
the  Jesuist  missions,  and  thepLintinj; 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  by  the  de- 
voted Xavier,  together  with  the  first 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  subsequent  and  utter  extirftation 
— a  chapter  of  their  history  as  extraor- 
dinary, perhaps,  as  any  in  the  recunls 
of  the  Church.  Scarcely  less  remark- 
able is  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
Europeans  with  Japan.  Until  th«' 
death  of  Will  Adams,  in  1620,  they 
were  permitted  the  freest  access  to 
its  shores  ;  and  while  every  we** tern 
nation  was  encumbering  its  conunerce 
with  ingenious  monopolies,  they  were 
permitted  to  trade  m  the  most  un- 
restricted manner.  But  from  that 
period  to  our  own  day — probably 
through  the  connection  of  Christian- 
ity with  rival  factions  in  the  empire 
— foreigners  have  been  most  jealously 
excludeil ;  so  much  so,  that  even  a 
native  of  Japan,  if  he  left  its  shores, 
was  not  permitted  to  return.  Our 
age  of  strange  revolutions  has  seem 
this  state  of  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  Americans  and  Englishmen  have 
found  their  way  even  to  Jeddo  itself 
— let  us  hope  only  as  precursors  of 
the  spiritual  and  unselfUh  missionary 
— altnough  wo  are  sorry  to  say  the 
conduct  of  some  of  our  own  country- 
men has  been  anything  but  such  as 
to  secure  a  prepoascssion  in  his  fisvour, 
or  to  make  his  work  easy. 
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THOMAS     BINNEY.* 

The  appearance  in  print  of  the  short,  but  singularly  apt  and 

Ewerful  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney  to  the 
)v.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  at  Cheshunt  College,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  induction  to  the  office  of  its  President,  and  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  portrait  of  the  author  in  the  gallerjr  of  the 
illustrated  News  of  the  War  Id,  conjoined  to  his  restoration  m  health 
to  all  the  activities  of  the  life  of  his  denomination,  have  all  united 
to  give  to  our  minds  an  exercise  upon  this  singularly-central,  and 
noble,  and  useful  man,  who,  having  served  already  a  generation 
by  his  powers,  still  retains  them  in  active  conservation.  And  so 
we  determined  upon  a  renewed  glance  over  his  multifarious  pile 
of  pamphlets,  and  charges,  and  sermons,  and  an  attempt  at  some 
rapid  generalization  of  his  life  and  labours.  In  relation  to  the 
man  hmaself — ^his  objects  and  his  achievements — from  our  stand- 
point our  readers  can  expect  nothing  less  from  us  than  eulogy. 
Assemble  together  any  hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  ministers  of  our  denomination — the  men  who  tell  on 
our  work  in  the  present  ago,  and  whose  work  is  either  the  minis- 
tration to  strong  minds,  or  the  consolation  of  really  doubtful 
ones  —  and  probably  they  will  all  acknowledge  their  deep 
indebtedness  to  the  minister  of  the  King's  Weigh  House.  Orators 


•  1.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Binney ;  Portrait,  and  Sketch  of  Life.  "  Illustrated 
News  of  the  World,"  No.  147. 

2.  Two  Addresses  at  Cheshunt  College,  October  9th,  I860.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Binney,  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds.     Ward  and  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

8.  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life  in  Australia;  including  Thoughts  on 
some  things  at  Hume ;"  by  T.  Binney.  To  which  is  added,  "  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago:  Then  and  Now."  Second  Edition.  Jackson  and  Walford,  18  St  Paul's 
Churchyard. 
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seldom  win  for  themselves  any  measure  of  deep  personal  affiHtinn : 
they  charm  and  astonish  by  their  audacious,  or  milliriiKni^,  or 
polished  periods,  but  they  are  seldom  loved.  Great  is  tlie  <lif- 
lerence  bet^^'een  the  thrilling  wind,  or  the  overj)oweriii«;  inii^ic 
which  awes  the  auditor,  and  the  word  which,  not  satistic*!  with 
coming  "  verj'  nigh  "  us,  enters  into  our  soul ;  and  thus,  ^reat  is  tin* 
difference  l>etween  the  influence  of  Mr.  liinney  and  that  extniMMJ 
by  many  who  have  held,  and  do  hold  together  hy  their  voire  far 
greater  multitude's.  Scattered  over  the  wliole  land,  over  the  wholr 
world,  are  those  in  the  ministry',  and  tilling  various  ottiees  of  tru^t, 
to  whom  the  memorj' of  the  teacher  of  the  Weigh  House  stands  mel- 
lowed by  the  tenderest  lights  of  reverenc(»,  and  roU^l  in  the  unM 
aflfectionate  admiration.  A^Hien  he  was  in  Au^^tralia,  onr  im- 
portant cause  of  Mr.  Binnev's  very  successful  tour  was  the  jima/im^ 
multitude  of  old  ])ersonal  friends — memln^rs  of  the  ehunli  of  the 
Weigh  House — who  crowded  nmnd  him.  IVrhans  of  no  othrr 
living  preacher,  of  no  other  for  many  yinirs,  can  it  l>e  so  truly 
said,  "  nis  wonls  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  fllmt rated  Nvirn  of  the  World  thus  concis<'ly  refers  to 
Mr.  Binney's  early  origin,  Jiis  first  years  in  liondon,  and  the 
place  of  his  ministrj' 

"Tliis  distinguished  ministor  and  roost  efTt^otive  pulpii  orat<»r  A\as 
bom  alK)ut  the  vear  1 7\^^  or  17i>l»  at  NeweiiKtle-on-Tvne  ;  he  was  ix\\\- 
cated  at  Wymondley  College,  an  institution  founiUil  hy  WiHiaiji 
Coward,  Ksq.,  of  Walthamstow,  a  niunificvnt  XoneonfnnniNt  ot'  tin- 
last  cent  ur}',  and  first  pH'sided  over  hy  the  tvlehnitecl  Dr.  I)o<!<iri»li:«' 
It  is  now  one  of  the  Tnited  C\)llegi»rt  which,  togi»ther»  const ittiJr 
what  is  called  N<'w  Collejre,  St.  John's  WixmI.  Mr.  Hinney  wa-i 
first  settled  at  NewjK)rt,  in  the  Isle  of  Wij^ht,  as  minister  of  St 
James's  Church,  whence  he  removed,  in  18-1*,  to  London,  to  ucerjit 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  ami  eon>^regation  assembling  in  a  plarc 
of  worship  known  as  the  *  Kin*r's  Weigh  House  ChH|»el.'  To  many 
rcaclers  such  a  name  must  ap)*rar  inexplicahle  ;  hut  it  is  suirL^estixe 
of  historical  rt»collectinns.  IK  ton*  the  gn*at  tin»  of  liondon.  the 
King's  Weigh  House  Ht(M)d  in  Cornhill ;  it8  «»hject  was  t<»  prewnt 
fVauds  hy  weii^hinjf  merchandise,  hrouirht  fn>m  U-yond  sea,  hy  the 
Kind's  IWam.  AAer  the  great  tire  of  I^»n<loiu  it  wa,**  remove<l  fn»m 
Condiill  to  Little  Kasteheap,  and  over  the  huildinc  thun  appn»priati  •! 
assemhled  the  first  memU'rs  of  the  Chundi  of  the  Wciirh  HnuM*. 
Its  first  thnH*  pa'*t<»rH  wen*  ministers  ejected  fn»m  tht*  Khtahh.nhmt-nt 
by  the  Act  t»f  rnifonnity,  in  1  •'»'•-.  \\\  17'.»'»  a  mw  and,  fV»r  tho^e 
times,  handsome  meetinir-huuhe  was  t-riM'ted  (still  over  a  wandnMiM-) 
to  act*ominodate  the  n>ntrrfi^it Ion  j»n»si<led  over  hy  the  Uiv.  John 
Clayton;  hut  after  ^fr.  |Jiii!ic\ 's  arrival  in  Lomlun  tlu-  site  was 
chan^^d  altoj^'ther;  the  name  \\a.*>  tnuisferred.  with  the  ehun*h  and 
Con)^*gation,  to  the  handsome  aiul  i*ommoiliuus  New  Kind's  Weif^h 
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Honse  Chapel  oni  Fish-street  HiU.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  25th, 
1834,  Mr.  Binney  preached  his  farewell  sermon  within  the  time- 
honoured  walls  of  the  old  building,  from  the  text,  *  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence.'     The  new  chapel  was  opened  in  the  following  week." 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  work 
which  Mr.  Binney  has  done,  we  must  remember  that  he  has  anti- 
cipated and  prepared  for  much  of  the  denominational  work  of  the 
present  generation.  Widely  different  was  the  city  of  London 
when  he  accepted  the  call  to  minister  within  its  walls,  to  the 
London  of  the  present  day.  Its  religious  life  has  changed  even 
more  than  its  moral  adornments  and  facilities.  Few  persons  now 
could  realise  the  old  world  round  Fish-street  Hill.  Old  London 
Bridge  was  standing.  Where  now  we  pass  down  the  crowded  but 
commodious  King  William-street  and  Cannon-street,  we  then 
were  hurried  along  narrow  dirty  lanes ;  the  long,  straight,  broad 
ways  of  modem  city  architecture  were  imknown ;  the  suburbs,  as 
we  know  them,  were  then  not  in  existence ;  and  the  merchant 

Srinces  of  London  even,  and  the  crowds  of  wealthy  tradesmen, 
id  not  then,  as  now,  flock  out  to  elegant  villas  and  palaces  some 
miles  remote  from  the  Exchange.     Not  an  omnibus  ran  through 
any  street ;  not  a  railway — not  even  the  London  and  the  Green- 
wich— alarmed  the  conservatism  of  those  days.     But  how  do  all 
these  statements  respecting  civic  life  affect  the  position  of  Mr. 
Binney  P     In  many  ways  :  London  then  had  a  large,  important, 
thoughtful  population   residing  within  its   limits ;   the  mighty 
middle  class,  from  which  Dissent  is  constantly  invigorated,  Uvea 
then  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  within  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood :  especially  the  young  men — clerks,  shopkeepers,  and 
others — found  their  homes  there.     Thus  Dissent  in  London  had 
great  power  and  influence :  its  chapels,  indeed,  up  to  that  period, 
or  to   a  period  immediately  before,  were  singular  enough,  and 
would  have  found  no  place  in  any  order  of  architecture ;  but  the 
Independents  of  London  formed  a  strong  and  united  confederacy, 
with  a  very  distinct  stamp  and  seal  of  the  old  Puritan,  both  upon 
flieir  forms,  their  faith,  and  their  worship.     Plain  and  unpreten- 
tious buildings  as  their  temples  were,  within  they  nourished  very 
much  of  the  earnest  piety,  the  thoughtful  devotedness  of  the  men 
who  ages  before  had  retreated  into  bye  lanes,  into  cellars  and 
warehouses,  from  the  cruelty  of  prelatical  persecution,  and  not 
less  from  the  negative  Arminianism  and  Erastitian  and  latitudi- 
narian  offensiveuess  of  the  Establishment,  which  to  them,  was  the 
realisation  of  Lord  Chatham's  famous  phillipic  against  it,  that  it 
had  "  a  Popish  Liturgy,  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  an  Arminian 

clergy." 
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And  another  important  clement  obtained  in  the  Dissent  of  that 
day  :  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  Church  of  Enj^laiid  and 
all  Nonconformist  things  was  very  clearly  defined.  **  The  Ti  st 
and  Corporation  Acts"  were  but  just  repealed.  That  alxMuinalik' 
padlock,  riveting  all  Dissenters  down  below  the  hatolies  in  the 
n'eat  political  vessel,  had,  until  1827,  remained  in  full  forte 
Clerg}'men  and  dissenting  ministers  were  sometimes,  in  some  rare 
comers  of  the  land,  on  terms  of  friendship  and  communion  with 
each  other ;  but  it  could  never  be  the  friendship  of  (Hiuals — it  is 
scarcely  ever  that  now.  There  ccmld  be  no  union  in  the  senst'  in 
which  we  now  behold  union  all  around  us.  If  there  were  poli- 
tical Dissenters,  they  were  so,  not  so  much  as  contending  for  civil 
rights  upon  equitable  principles,  but  as  protesting  against  injustice, 
intolerance,  and  insolence.  "  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  onlered 
by  the  Lord."  The  steps  of  a  good  and  great  man  are  c^juHially 
ordered  by  the  Lord.  Mr.  Binney,  at  a  most  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  Nonconformitv,  was  placed  upon  a  prominent  an<l 
elevated  platform,  from  whence  ne  was  able  to  exerci>e  an 
influence  such  as  no  other  man  throughout  his  <lenomination  c<»uld 
have  been  found  to  exercise.  In  that  day  ChuR'h  dignitaries 
were,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  c^sjKX'ially  and 
extravagantly  insolent.  He,  from  the  centrt*  of  the  kingtloni,  wa*< 
able  to  reply  to  them  in  language  of  which  even  the  British  ( 'rifir 
rthe  High  Church  organ)  said — "Certainly  he  is  not  ixdite;  he 
Goes  not  mince  matters;  but  there  are  many  things  for  which  we  like 
him.  We  like  him  for  the  vigonias  idiomatic  English  of  hi^ 
style;  we  like  him  for  his  downrightness ;  we  like  him  for  tin* 
manly  and  straightforward  determination  with  which  he  deals  his 
blows.  Ife  does  not  ke(»p  us  in  doubt  or  suspense."  But  he  not 
only  servcni  his  church  by  standing  in  the  attitude  of  defen<H\  and 
occasionally  even  venturing  ujK^n  sorties  of  aggn^ssion  into  the 
camp  ()f  the  Establishment ;  he  more  esp<»cially  stTvtxl  his  giqu*- 
ration  as  a  teacher;  and  we  are  disiroas  of  devoting  s<ime  atten- 
tion to  his  influence  and  (xxsition,  in  both  his  polemical  and  his 
prophetical  character. 

Tlie  |)erusal  of  Mr.  Binney's  **  (1mn*h  lafe  in  Aastnilia  "  has 
oompelltxl  us  to  glaniv  over  his  relation  througli  his  g(»nenition  to 
Dissent  and  to  ecck^iolngA-  in  gi^nend.  IVrluips  even  some  of  nnr 
readers  may  Ik'  surpris<*<l  to  know  that  he  neither  is,  nor  Inis  ever 
been,  comniitte<l  to  extrenn^s.  lln*  *•  (vlehrate<l  M'ntence  **  which 
has  given  to  his  name  S4»  extensivt\  and  with  many  Church  {MHiplo 
and  Nonconformists  to<»,  s*)  unenviable  a  notori<'ty,  demands,  in  a 
reww  like  this,  some  c<munent.  It  is  a  mistake  to  snp|>«>M»  that 
it  apjxnu\*d  in  any  s<*nnon  or  address;  it  tHVur^  in  an  ap|Mn<lix  to 
the  address  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  uf  the  New   King's 
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Weigh  House  Chapel.  And  severe  as  the  sentence  unquestion- 
ably looks  when  standing  or  quoted  by  itself,  it  is  really  guarded 
by  a  respectful  candour  ana  kindness.  Here  it  is: — "Truth 
cannot  be  injured  by  fair  and  full  discussion,  and  by  open  and 
uncompromising  statements.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  saying 
that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  Establishment,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
a  Churchman  need  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  Dissent: 
neither  of  us  would  mean  the  persons  of  Churchmen  or  Dissenters, 
nor  the  Episcopal  or  other  portions  of  the  universal  church ;  but 
the  principle  of  the  national  religious  Establishment,  which  we 
should  respectively  regard  as  deserving,  universally,  opposition  or 
support.  It  is  with  me,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  deep  serious  reli- 
gious conviction,  that  the  Established  Church  is  a  great  national 
evil ;  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  godliness 
in  the  land ;  that  it  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves ;  and  there- 
fore its  end  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  by  every  lover  of  God  and 
man.     Right  or  wrong,  this  is  my  belief." 

The  Episcopal  Establishment  of  England, — we  must  consciously 
distinguish  between  this  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  not  a 
political  hierarchy  at  all,  but  the  congregration,  more  or  less 
visible,  of  just  so  many  faithful,  and  holy,  and  spiritually-minded 
men  and  women  as  are  in  communion  with  it,  finding  within  its 
enclosure  their  best  spiritual  food,  and  admitted  not  by  the  hand 
of  the  ordaining  or  confirming  bishop,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  and  by  fellowship  with  the  great  Head  of  the  Church — 
in  contra-distinction  to  this,  then,  the  Establishment,  the  Political 
and  Hierarchical  Establishment  of  the  country,  is  a  very  nonde- 
script animal ;  it  has  plenty  of  "  muscular  Christianity  "  at  its  com- 
mand ;  it  can  deal  very  hard  blows ;  it  has  talons,  or  claws,  with 
which  it  can  occasionally  tear  and  rend,  even  now;  but  the 
man'el  of  the  creature  is,  that  it  has  a  skin  neither  pachy- 
dermatous nor  even  healthily  epidermatous ;  wonderful  that  a  crea- 
ture so  constituted  as  to  have  no  conscience  skin  within  it,  capable 
of  any  feeling,  should  have  a  mucous  membrane  upon  it,  covering 
over  every  part,  so  singularly  sensitive  and  tender.  The  Esta- 
blishment and  its  ministrations  (we  draw  the  distinction  between 
these  and  the  ministers  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  within  its 
walls)  arc  remarkably  able  to  inflict  pain  on  others  to  any  extent ; 
they  will  trail  to  prison  still  very  cheerfully ;  they  will  still  fine 
and  confiscate ;  tlicy  will  still  excommunicate  from  the  Lord's 
ta])le  ;  they  will  deny  a  body  in  the  churchyard  burial,  reckless  of 
delating  the  feelings  of  survivors  and  friends ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  gave  to  Mr. 
Biuney  plenty  of  occasion  for  any  amount  of  severity  in  which  he 
could  mdulgc  towards  them.    The  late  Bishop  of  London,  Charles 
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James  Blomfield,  strongly  commended  to  his  clergy  a  book,  the 
letters  of  **  L.S.E.,"  of  which  it  is  but  mere  fact  to  say  its  folly,  its 
£Edsehood,  and  its  filthiness  all  are  in  proportion  and  all  metusurcnl 
out  to  the  extent  of  its  author's  powers.  This  book  was  com- 
mended from  the  Cathedral  chair  by  the  Bishop  of  I^ndon  in  it. 
The  writer  says  : — "  Dissenters  in  dissenting  and  separating  from 
the  Church  commit  the  heinous  sin  of  schism,  which  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  a  greater  sin  than  that  of  drunkenness,  and  therefore  a 
great  deal  more  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  God.**  And 
ajB;ain :  ''  I  look  upon  schism,  in  fact,  as  tantamount  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  Christianity.  What  is  it  but  a  renouncing  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  a  renouncing  of  her  ministers,  and  through 
them,  of  Christ  himself  P"  Again :  "  They,  by  their  schism,  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  visible  Church,  ana  cannot  therefore 
expect  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  but  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  as  heathens  and  publicans.  In  a  Cliristian  jxiint 
of  view,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  wo  must  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God ;  they  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  are  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  what 
the  Aj)()stle  says,  *  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  an* 
without  ?  Tliem  that  are  without  God  judgeth.'  The  curse  of 
God  appears  to  me  to  rest  heavily  ui)on  them."  [Our  readers 
will  need  to  take  a  long  breath  after  these  precious  gems  of 
Ecclesiological  and  Biblical  criticism.] 

Principally  in  reply  to  this  book  and  to  the  Bishop  apiHMirtxl 
Mr.  Binnev's  well-Known  sermon,  **  Dissent,  not  SchLsm ;  *  and 
certainly  whatever  amount  of  bitterness  of  exprtWon  may  have 
entereil  into  the  spi^ech  of  our  author — and  n^ally  bitterness  we 
find  none,  though  we  do  find  idiomatic  strength  of  expression — 
the  Establishment  has  most  industriously  given  him  his  oocasi(m. 
Some  circumstances  must  have  burnt  with  moral  caustic  into  his 
feelings  the  sense  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  and  wrong  which 
canonical  iiud  rubric  law  will  assist  a  clergy-man  in  perpetrating. 
He  savs — 

"  Two  facts  illustrative  of  this  supposed  possibility  came  under  my 
notice  soon  after  these  words  were  written.  A  clergyman  in  London 
refu8e(i  to  bury  n  chiKl  which  I  had  baptiztHl.  The  parentM  wished 
it  to  sleep  in  a  ^-nive  they  ha<l  in  the  churchyanl ;  and  I  therefore 
went  to  tlic  chTj^-niaii  to  re(|m»st  him  to  jK»rfonn  the  w»r\*ice.  He 
said,  **  he  could  not  do  it  tHuiseientionnly  ;  he  dared  not  to  violate 
hia  conviction  ;  he  did  not  n*^ird  the  child  as  Immized  aoc<>rtlin^ to 
the  meaning  of  the  Church."  **  But  vou  know,"  1  said,  **  that  it  has 
Tery  nnvntly  Ikhmi  deeide«l  in  the  Court  of  Arches  that  lay  Imptism 
18  valid,  and  that  vou  have  no  lejral  ^rronnd  of  refusal."  **  1  know 
the  decision,  but  I  cannot  accept  it  ;  I  must  decline/*     '*Yoa  are 
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aware  that  the  consequences  of  refusal  may  be  very  serious."  "  Yes, 
I  know  that ;  God,  I  hope,  will  support  me,  but  I  must  obey  my 
conscience."  "  Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  I  said,  "  God  forbid  that  we 
should  do  anything  to  hurt  any  man's  conscience.  I  will  bury  the 
child  myself,  for  I  can  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  entail  no  evil  con- 
sequences on  either  of  us."  The  poor  man  seemed  greatly  relieved. 
I  could  not  go  into  the  churchyard  to  bury  the  child,  because  to 
have  opened  my  mouth  on  consecrated  ground  would  have  exposed 
me  to  a  prosecution ;  but  I  went  to  the  outside  of  the  rails,  near  to 
which  the  poor  little  innocent's  grave  happened  to  be.  The  weeping 
friends  stood  round  it.  I  prayed  and  spoke,  addressing  words  of 
comfort  to  the  bereaved  parents  ;  and  then  I  explained  to  the  people 
who  had  gathered  about,  the  reason  of  the  singular  spectacle  that 
had  attracted  them.  I  thus  saved  the  clergyman's  conscience,  which 
compelled  him  to  resist  the  law  ;  but  I  certainly  thought  that  either 
sndi  laws  should  not  exist,  or  that  such  men  should  not  remain 
under  them.  The  other  case  was  worse  than  the  foregoing.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  been  a  most  useful  minister  in  the  town  where  he 
had  resided  some  thirty  years,  died.  He  had  a  vault,  his  own  pro- 
perty, in  the  churchyard,  in  which  lay  two  of  his  children.  He,  it 
happened,  had  been  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  clergy- 
man, however,  refused  to  bury  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  a  schisraatical  Dissenting  teacher ;  for,  though  baptized  in  the 
Church,  and  never  formally  excommunicated,  he  had,  by  being  a 
Dissenting  teacher,  ipso  facto  <;anonically  excommunicated  himself. 
Nothing  could  move  the  man.  The  family  had  not  the  means  of 
going  to  law ;  nor  would  they  have  gone  if  they  had.  There  was  no 
general  cemetery  in  the  place,  or  my  fidend's  family- vault  would  not 
have  been  in  the  churchyard,  nor  would  a  stranger  have  been  re- 
quired to  bury  him.  A  grave  was  dug  in  the  chapel  in  which  he  had 
preached — in  front  of  the  pulpit — and  there  we  laid  him."* 

In  the  light  of  great  civil  and  social  wrongs  like  these — and 
such  eases  might  easily  be  multiplied — ^what  a  mockery  it  is  to 
talk  of  the  bitterness  of  a  sentence !  A  man  insults  your  friend's 
corpse,  and  spits  upon  his  coffin,  and  then  complains  that  there 
is  a  little  too  much  point  in  your  syntax.  Very  good,  indeed  I 
No  cause  have  we  to  wonder  at  the  solemn  soliloquy  with  which 
Mr.  Binney  sums  up  his  "  Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity" 
(to  subscribe).    He  says — 

"  'WHiat  would  this  demand — to  what  would  it  expose  me  ?  I 
must  Ropliisticiitc  my  understamUng.  I  must  fetter  my  intellect.  I 
must  shut  my  eyes  and  close  ray  ears  to  much  that  at  present  seems 
distinct  and  loud.  I  must  call  things  by  their  wrong  names,  and 
that,  too,  where  mistake  may  be  infinitely  hazardous.  I  must  say 
to  God,  in  an  act  of  worship,  what  I  should  repudiate  to  man  in 


•  « 
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confidential  conversation.     Acts  like  these  would  be  pregnant  with 
painful  and  punitive  consequences.     I  should  lose,  I  fear,  the  love  of 
truth,  or  the  power  of  pursuing,  acknowledging,  maintaining  it.     I 
should  cease,  perhaps,  to  be  aflfected  by  evidence ;  plain  words  might 
come  to  be  lost  upon  me  ;  if  I  got  over  some  that  are  lying  here,  I 
seem  to  feel  that  I  could  get  over  anjthing  ;  that  there  would  be  no 
language  I  could  not  pervert,  parry,  resist,  or  explain  away.     With 
my  views,  the  act  of  subscription  would  either  indicate  the  death 
within  me  of  the  moral  man,  or  it  would  inflict  such  a  wound  that 
he  would  soon  die — die,  I  mean,  so  far  as  those  things  are  concerned 
which  must  be  lost  sight  of  to  subscribe  at  all,  and  of  those  which  are 
to  be  done  and  said  after  subscribing ;  or,  if  he  lived,  and  continued 
to  live,  I  should  be  daily  obliged  to  be  doing  something,  which  would 
lacerate  and  pain  him,  and  pierce  him  to  the  soul.     The  very  services 
of  religion  would  be  sources  of  anguish.     Prayer  itself  would  con- 
sist, at  times,  of  words  which  I  feel  I  can  never  approve,  and  which, 
ever  as  I  uttered  them,  would  renew  my  misgivings,  and  disturb  my 
peace.     My  nature,  in  its  highest  essence,  would  be  injured.     My 
mond  sen.se  would  be  sacrificed  or  seduced.     I  cannot  ik)  it.      I  will 
not.     This,    too,  would  be  ^  great  xcickeduess  and  ftin  atjaiuA  (#im/.* 
It  would  Im)  sin  against  myself.     I  never  will  consent  to  [»ay  such  a 
price  for  the  advantages  which  clerical  conformity  can  confer.     1  see 
them  all.     I  feel  their  attraction.     Principle  as  to  some — preference 
as  to  others — taste,  habit,  association  as  to  most — strongly  induce 
and  impel  me  towards  them.     I  could  wish  them  mine.     I  should 
be  ghul  to  secure  them.     1  would  give  for  them  anything  consistent 
with  honour.      It  ulumhl  not  he  heroism  t4t  refuse  that.     1  determine  to 
refuse  it.     To  all  the  inducements  to  enter  the  establishment,  I  op- 
pose one  thing,  and  but  one.     With  my  predilections,  I  have  little 
else  ;  but  with  vuj  ttpininns^  1  ought  to  have  that — a  liriruj  conscieno'. 
By  God's  help  I  will  strive  to  retain  it.     It  shall  be  kept  by  me,  and 
kept  alive.     It  and  I  must  part  company,  if  I  offend  it  by  deliberately 
doing  what  is  wrong.     God  of  my  strength,  preserve  me  from  this  ; 
* /</  /Ay  ijrarf  ftr  tnijlleient  fur  me  ;*    *  ke*'p  baek  thy  servant  frtrm  y/re- 
sumptto'iut  ttin  ,*  with  the  light  which  Thou,  1  trust,  hast  poured  into 
my  soul,  and  the  love  with  which  Thou  hast  replenished  my  heart,  I 
dare  not  i>ermit  myself  to  sanction  and  to  say,  what  I  feel  I  must,  if 
I  conj»ent  to  use  these  forms  and  offices.     *  A  gi^nl  cotiscience^  is  to 
be  found   only  in  withholding  that  coiuient.     1  am  determined  to 
withhold  it.     I  go  nowhere  unless  conscience  can  go  with  me.    I  am 
satihtii'd  to  remain  whenever  it  remains.     This  is  my  feeling ;  and  <m 
account  if  thin — Hllil  if  this  only — 1  HERE  KE.SC>LVE  To  KKIT5K  OUDEKS."* 

To  Mr.  Hinnoy  ul»4o  Ulongs  this  pniLst* — that,  U'fore  any  other 
man  of  \\\s  denomination,  he  has  comprehended  the  work  of  Con- 
grcgutionulism.     Perhaps  U«fore  the  existi'nce  of  Congregiitional 
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Unions,  Independency  had  more  of  a  corporate  spirit  than  it  has 
now :  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  gained  in  catholicity, 
and  it  has  lost  in  corporatcness.  In  the  old  times  of  Independency 
it  was  held  in  oneness  by  an  all-permeating  instinct,  which  seems 
to  have  deserted  it  lately.  Independents  now  speak  of  their  prin- 
ciples with  bated  breath ;  they  hand  over  the  avowal  and  defence 
of  their  peculiar  ecclesiastical  dogmas  to  the  "  Liberation  Society," 
afraid  lest  they  should  oflfend,  by  too  explicit  an  avowal  of  Anti- 
State-Churchism,  some  of  their  newly-found  clerical  fiiends.  For 
instance,  "  Rusticus  "  thus  innocently  writes  to  our  amiable  friend 
the  Record : — 

"  I  have  lately  heard  it  mentioned,  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
joining  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  that  at  its  sessions  Dissenters  will 
meet  Churchmen  on  a  friendly  footing,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  As  a  friend  to  the 
Alliance,  I  hope  that  such  an  assertion  can  be  met  by  a  candid  denial 
of  its  truth.  For,  surely,  would  it  not  be  somewhat  inconsistent  one 
day  to  give  Churchmen  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  join  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the  interests  of  that 
Church  which  they  hold  dear?  As  the  Churchmen  who  are  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  any 
aggressive  organization  against  Dissenting  Churches,  so  I  trust  that 
those  Dissenting  friends  who  are  also  members  consider  it  a  point 
of  honour,  involving  the  cause  of  consistency  and  brotherly  union, 
to  stand  aloof  from  any  society  whose  object  they  know  to  be  posi- 
tively inimical  as  well  as  repugnant  to  Churchmen.  Such  a  union 
of  politics  with  religion  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  injurious  both  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Alliance  and  also  to  the  increase  of  real 
brotherly  love." 

A  pretty  price  we  shall  pay  for  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  the 
two  fingers  of  recognition,  if  we  are  to  throw  all  the  freightage  of 
our  Nonconformity  over  the  sides  of  our  vessel  into  these  Pacific 
seas !  Truly,  peace  is  good  ;  but  principle  is  better  than  peace. 
Oreat  must  be  the  changes  in  tne  Establishment  before  the 
Congregational  Nonconformist  can  feel  much  tranquillity  of  soul 
towards  it ;  a  severe  conscientiousness  has  compelled  him  to  take 
his  stand  where  Mr.  Binney  has  taken  his,  and  to  say,  "  I  hereby 
resolve  to  refuse  orders."  Things  press  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  thoughtful  minister  which  perhaps  never  touch  the  spirit  of 
the  layman.  Sometimes  in  amazement  and  perplexity  one  is 
compelled  to  cry,  "  How  can  they  subscribe  ?"  Truly,  Mr. 
Jowctt's  elaborate  apology  for  disingenuousness  and  casuistry  in 
cases  of  conscience  was  needed,  but  the  morality  is  dreadfnl. 
Compare  the  magnanimity  of  such  declarations  as  those  we  cited 
above,  from  Mr.  Binney's  **  Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity," 
with  such  miserable  Jesuitry  as  the  following  : — 
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"So,  again,  in  daily  life  cases  ofton  occur  in  whi<*h  wo  must  do 
as  other  men  do,  and  act  ujwn  a  gt^ueral  UTiderstandin;;,  oven 
though  unable  to  reconcile  a  jmrticular  practice  to  tin*  Utttr  of 
truthfulness,  or  even  to  our  individujd  consciencr/*  [Tlii*^  would 
be  a  fine  apology  for  forgery  as  wrll  as  subscription.]  **  It  is  li:ir«l 
in  such  cas(?s  to  lay  down  a  <lefinite  rule.  Hut  u\  gcnnal  wv  should 
be  siLspicious  of  any  conscientious  scruples  in  which  other  ;:ood  men 
do  not  share."  [An  argument  for  U'ing  Komanist*^  in  Home  and 
slaveholders  in  South  Carolina.]  **  We  shall  <lo  riglit  to  make  a 
large  allowance  for  the  jKTplexitics  and  entanglement^  of  human 
things;  we  shall  observe  that  jhtsous  of  strong;  mind  and  will 
brush  away  our  scruples;  we  shall  consider  that  not  he  who 
has  most,  but  he  who  has  fewest  scruph*s,  approaches  most  nearly 
the  true  Christian,**  i^c,  Sic*  All  this  is  horrible  !  horrible  !  thus 
they  come  to  subs<Til)e,  and  this  is  what  subscription  brings 
them  to. 

How  can  they  subsc*rilH^ l**  Dr.  Temple,  who  ha**  sub^rilK'd  all 
no  doubt  Nvithout  a  scruple,  virtually  di^^avows  faith  in  all  to  wbieh 
he  has  put  his  name,  when  he  tells  as  **  that  had  revelation  brm 
delaye<l  till  now,  assuredly  it  would  have  In'en  hard  for  u^to  rec.n:- 
nise  JIiH  divinitv,  for  the  facultv  of  faith  has  tunnsl  invvard«<,  and 
cannot  now  accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  (Jod." 
AgJiin  :  **  The  Bible,  by  its  form,  is  hind«nMl  fnnn  e\erci»iing  a 
des{)otism  over  the  human  spirit;  if  it  coidd  do  that,  it  wouM 
beconieanoutlaw.**t  That  a  man  should  bavebi^en  able  to  vub^ribe 
and  to  say  these  tilings  is  dreadful,  truly  he  mu'-t  have  iM^ome 
expert  in  casuistiy;  but  it  is  most  atfi-^ting  to  hh*  Mr.  Mauri««» 
hugging  his  chains  ;  and  ala<,  it  ^eem**  to  un  while  de^^Tibing  with 
such  exactness  the  beautv  of  the  links  and  the  riv**!**,  revealing  tlie 
consciousues*^  of  his  Ininda^e,  it  is  sh<H*kinir  to  u-*  to  hear  hi-^  fn^e 
spirit  uttering  such  wonls  as  th«»  followinir : — **  I  d«)  n«»t  believe 
timt  \\i)  shoidd  dare  to  tell  you  that  you  have  all  u  heavenly 
Father;  that  vou  mav  verilv,  and  indtHsl.  call  vours«-lv«w  (iu  r< 
childn'U.  if  we  had  not  the  iVayer  H«M»k  to  dinst  us.*'*  Si  that 
it  can  no  longer  Im*  said  **  the  Bible,  an«l  the  Bibji*  alone  is  the 
religion  of  l*rot«*stants."  To  <«pnin'  his  c«»n<«i«'nce  and  hi>  creetl, 
and  thus  to  apo|o;ji,t«  fi.r  his  sid'vription,  Mr.  M.iiiri«-e  must  tind  a 
brtiader  i:os|M'l  than  Christ  publisbiNJ,  or  iViul  pr»*.iih«'d.  or  tb" 
New  Testament  contain^.      Ilow  can  tli»  v  suL^j-ribe  ;" 

When»  in  a  Turki^li  nios,|ii,.,  une  \Nith  a  \i  rv  harOi  voire  was 

•  JwHrtt  on  St    }\r\:\  Ki-intlt**.      •T.imiUt  v."  y.  MlC. 
t  Ovt'-nl  K"'-a\*  iiinl  no\i«'W!(. 
♦'•TLo  Fnith  of  x\u'  I/iluv\.  «na  the  I».h trine  ol*  Ibi"  Thirty  Nino  Article'* 
Two  S^rniuns  hv  the  I.'ev.  K.  1>.  Maurir**,  M.A. 
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reading  the  Koran  in  a  loud  tone,  a  good  and  holy  Mollah 
went  to  him,  and  said — "  What  is  your  monthly  stipend  P"  And 
he  answered,  "  Nothing."  Then  said  he,  "  Why  give  thyself  so 
much  trouble?"  And  he  said,  "I  am  reading  for  the  sake  of 
God."  The  good  and  holy  Mollah  repUed — "  For  the  sake  of  God 
do  not  read ;  for,  if  you  enunciate  tne  Koran  after  this  manner, 
thou  wilt  cast  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  orthodoxy."  And  truly, 
if  such  men  as  those  to  whom  we  have  referred  have  subscribed 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  glory  of  God  they  had  better  have 
remained  honest  and  free. 

This  has  been  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Binney.  He 
has  maintained  the  mission  of  Congregationalism  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country — the  mind  accustomed  to  thought,  and 
incapable  of  mendacious  condescension  to  the  subtleties  and 
sophisms  of  apologetic  tiijie-serving.  Thoroughly  aware  of  the 
defects  in  the  Congregational  system,  as  it  worKS  at  present,  per- 
haps his  **  Church  Life  in  Australia"  is  intended  to  point  to  a  method 
by  which  the  entire  independence  of  the  Churches  may  be  retained, 
while  aggression  may  be  rendered  more  usefully  active,  and  conser- 
vatism more  complete.  Perhaps,  also,  there  are  some  passages  in 
his  writings  which  indicate  that  Mr.  Binney  would  not  oe  entirely 
hostile  to  an  Establishment ;  even,  perhaps,  that  he  regards  an 
Establishment  in  this  country  as  necessary  to  repel  the  insolence 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  but  far,  far  diflferent  must  such  an  Esta- 
blishment be  to  that  of  the  present.  In  utter  despair  of  the  utility 
of  any  political  activity — ^perhaps  in  doubt  or  distrust  of  the 
right  of  the  religious  man  to  appeal  to  that  agency — ^he  con- 
tinues then  a  religious  Nonconformist;  a  believer  in  the  work 
of  Congregationalism — no  reason  why  it  should  be  hampered 
in  its  forms,  its  architecture,  its  melody,  or  its  Liturgy.  Its  great 
work,  however,  is  to  trace  religious  honesty,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  conviction,  to  rouse  and  to  minister  to  thought,  to 
hallow  the  most  elevated  affections ;  while  maintaining  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  individual,  to  be  not  less  earnest  in  centralizing 
and  confederating  the  churches  of  this  Communion.*  Such,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  the  Ecclesiological  teachings  of  Mr. 
Binney. 

He  has  been  called  a  Conservative  DLssenter;  and  he  well 
deserves  the  epithet.  Upon  many  things  in  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  quite  evident  he  looks  mth  a  loving  eye.  Dissent, 
he  says,  he  regards  as  an  evil.  Sorrowing  that  he  is  unable  to 
imite  in  the  ministrations  of  its  services,  to  Episcopacy  he  has  not 


•  See  *♦  Congregationalism  :  its  Mission  and  Necessities  to  the  Present  Age.'* 
An  Address  at  Crosby  HaU,  1848. 
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much  objection,  the  strength  and  vehemence  of  his  Congregation- 
alism has  never  been  on  that  side  ;  neither  has  he  boon  ii  veho- 
ment  dissenter  from  liturgic  services  and  forms ;  but  ho  hiis 
maintained  a  decided  hostility  to  the  Rubric,  and  to  the  Prayor 
Book  ;  not  indeed  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  or  theology  of 
the  last,  but  to  the  slaverj'  ol  its  formulary,  and  to  the  t<M)- 
frequontly  Popish  twang  of  its  absolutions  and  comminations — its 
confirmations  and  baptismal  regenerations.  Ilenco,  ho  has  kept  a 
watchful  eye  ujwn  all  the  movements  within  the  Establishment  in 
his  day,  just  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  and  surrounding  thorn 
with  that  illustrative  commentar\'  calculated  to  show  the  uttor 
absurdity  of  a  Christian  religion  of  the  New  Testimiont,  exiH)undo<l 
and  defined  by  lawyers,  and,  hence,  in  the  i)erson  of  John  Search,  ho 
indignantly  exclaims,  referring  to  the  great  Gorham  c€l»c  : — 

**  A  whole  world-full  of  modem  men,  with  the  thoughts  to  think 
And  the  work  to  do  belonging  to  their  age,  have  been  obliged  to  liKtea 
for  weeks  and  months  to  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  to  metaphysical 
distinctions  and  theologic*al  niceties  that  thei/  only  can  n*giird  an 
important  who  draw  the  pabulum  of  their  int^jmal  life  from  the  piLst 
— mans  i)a8t,  not  God's — the  times  of  councils  and  |K>|>es  and 
priests,  who  suspended  eternity  on  whatever  attached  iraportanix*  to 
themselves!  \\  hv,  who  cares  what  this  council,  or  that,  or  the 
other,  thought  or  determined  ?  What  is  it  to  us,  who  have  jrot  soine- 
thin^  else  to  think  about  and  do,  in  this  nineteenth  centun*  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  (and  society  nothing  like  redt»emeti  yet,)  than 
to  hear  what  was  thought,  hundreds  of  years  a^,  on  matters,  it  may 
be,  which  noliody  bi4ieves,  or  about  which  wo  can  judf^»  l[x*tter  our- 
selves than  any  old  ecclesiastical  conclave  could  judge  for  us.*'* 

Severity  and  satire  are  the  only  woapcms  that  can  be  employtHl 
upon  some  moral  skins.  And  ministers  of  the  Establishment  have 
shown  the  wav  to  wield  the  thong  of  religious  satire  ;  listen  to  the 
hootingsof**  1*140  Owlot  of  Owlston  Iledgts"  and  its  pleasant  mm- 
panion,  "  The  Curate  of  Cumberworth,  and  the  Vicar  of  Roost."  If 
clerg}'men  trwit  so  smartiv  the  sins  of  their  Chun*h,  surely  they 
can  scarcelv  be  surjirised  if  they  find  that  the  men  whom  they 
treat  with  indignity  f«)r  dissi^nting  fnmi  thoir  communion,  employ 
the  same  woap-m.  Mon.'ovor,  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Harrow,  a 
highly  rtn*|K»ctable  clergyman,  had  employ otl  the  same  wwiikhi  in 
his,  for  somi*  time  famous,  but  now  forgotten,  **  Ii«*gen<l  of  the  Vflvi-t 
Cushion."  Vor\'  singular  is  the  |><3sition  of  Chun*h  of  KnglandiMn, 
and  it  noinLs  to  be  exj>oundi»<l  to  Knglishmen — it  holds  to;»i'thor 
the  most  |)orph  viug  and  startling  inconp"uitit»s ;  the  Satuniny 
JferiVif  tmd  the  Itvcvni  are  l>olh  orgiias  of  the  Church  of  Kuglaud  ; 


*  I*ref4c«  to  tbe  lfr<rAt  iforUam  Cair,  p.  1:L 
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the  authors  of  *;  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  "  The  Oxford 
Essays,"  alike  minister  from  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  England — 
one  thing  holds  all  together ;  take  that  away,  and  everything 
tumbles  to  pieces — ^that  one  thing  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
bishop — not  the  Prayer  Book,  for  that  is  insufficient— not  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  rule  of  salvation,  they  are  out  of  the 
question — it  is  just  a  bit  of  red  tape. 

In  one  of  those  dreamy  moments  when  we  were  walking  through 
London  streets,  we  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  a  strange  conversation 
going  on  between  the  pulpit  of  the  King's  Weigh  House  and  the 
reading  desk  of  St.  George's-in-the-East.  When  London  streets 
are  still  at  night,  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  whisperings  do  creep 
up  and  down  and  round  one's  ears  among  the  old  buildings,  and 
tne  comparatively  new  ones  upon  this  occasion  found  a  tongue.  I 
think  Weigh  House  begun  it  by  a  kind  of  half-dozing,  musing 
soliloquy  upon  itself.  "  Well,"  methought  we  heard  it  say,  "  what 
a  curious  thing  this  religious  Rubric  is — ^what  a  troublesome 
matter  to  find  your  communion  rails  and  pulpit  balustrades  are 
simply  ropes  of  red  tape — a  pretty  pass  to  come  to  indeed — 
Christ's  Church  maintained  neither  by  conviction,  conscience,  nor 
His  Testament,  nor  Apostolical  prescription,  but  simply  by  the  red 
tape,  and  very  dirty  red  tape,  too,  of  old  prescriptive  usage.  I  say, 
St.  George,  when  do  you  turn  dragon  killer,  and  put  an  end  to 
these  riots  ?" 

We  thought  we  heard  the  reading-desk  of  St.  George's  reply  : — 
"  Weigh  House,  Weigh  House,  I've  heard  of  you,  and  I  do  desire 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  don't  know  you  ;  you  are  to 
me  a  heathen  ;  all  that  is  done  within  your  precincts  is  irregular^ 
and  the  unhappy  man  who  stands  within  you  is  merely  a  disorderly 
layman.  We  must  have  Church  order  and  rule  :"  and  a  shade  of 
grim  displeasure  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  desk,  and  ruffled  the 
tassels  of  the  cushion  above  with  a  gentle  agitation,  as  it  said 
this. 

Church  order !"  again  exclaimed  the  Weigh  House  pulpit, 

Irregular !  why,  whenever  and  wherever  in  the  whole  history  of 
Nonconformity',  not  to  say  my  history,  though  I  date  my  genera- 
tions back  for  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  years — whenever 
were  disorders  and  irregularities  carried  to  "such  an  extent  as  on 
your  premises.  I  believe  our  bishop  has  created  sometimes  a  little 
stir  by  one  or  two  of  his  sayings,  especially  one  you  have  heard  of, 
but  those  who  did  not  like  this  left  us ;  altnough  as  I  have  for  some 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  seen  every  nook  of  the  chapel 
crowded,  I  fancy  they  have  not  been  especially  unpalatable  and 
severe ;    if  you  say  they  were  irregular,  why  they  were  in  self- 
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defence — very  different  to  the  poor  daft  lunatic  you  call  your 
minister — I  tell  you,  St.  George's,  its  all  Popish.  Somehow  or  other, 
I  need  not  tell  you  how,  I  had  an  opportmiity  the  otlier  day  of 
looking  over  a  Roman  Catholic  Directory  and  Almanac,  and  there 
I  saw  very  particular  directions  given  for  the  colour  of  priestly 
vestments  on  any  day — black  and  white,  and  green  and  violet,  and 
red ;  these  vou  call  church  vestments  ! — the  ragged  trumpery  of 
obsolete  and  superstitious  formality,  the  miserable  haWrujishery 
and  upholstery  of  priestly  trickery  !  And  so  for  this  precious  onler 
you  would  rather  turn  your  temple  into  a  den  and  cage  of  wild 
beasts,  than  dispense  with  green  robes  and  white  sheettnl  aTid 
sepulchral  choristers.  Well,  I've  never  heard  the  rustle  of  a  robe 
within  my  boards,  but  we've  had  quiet  worship  anyhow." 

**  I  was  quite  certain,"  violently  burst  in  St.  George's,  **  that  if 
I  permitted  mvself  to  Ik?  ensnared  into  the  condescension  of  anv 
conversation  with  you,  I  should  surely  be  bespatteriKl  with  black 
words  ;  there  is  insolence  in  every  word  you've  uttered  ;  but,  say 
what  you  will,  law  is  law,  and  order  is  order.  What  are  you,  you 
box  of  a  schismatic,  to  talk  such  words  to  me,  and  I  the  cons<'- 
crated  desk  of  a  descendant  of  the  Apostles  P  Ah,  Mr.  Weigh 
House,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  all  the  disorder  is  made  by 
those  vile.  Low  Church  people,  who  have  no  business  with  us  at  all ; 
aur8  is  the  ChuR*h — fhe  Church  of  the  Ruhric,^* 

But  Weigh  House  somewhat  rudely  bn>ke  in — 

"Ave,  ave !  call  it  red  tape;  that's  the  veniacular  word  for 
Rubric." 

"  I  don't  want  to  speak  in  vernacular,  as  you  call  it,  at  all," 
cries  St.  George's  ;  **  but  I  will  sav  this,  I've  a  greater  dislike  to 
your  Low  ChuR*h  friends,  Weigh  llouse,  than  to  you.  Why,  at 
the  bc^t,  like  your«»lf,  they  are  only  tolerated.  Faugh  !  they  an* 
not  of  our  Church  ;  they  don't  l>elong  to  *  our  9ef'  at  all." 

"  You  see,  my  dear  St.  G<N)rge's,  v<»u  are  in  a  fog  and  delusion 
altogether.  You  have  law  I  order !  f  why  its  all  uoiL*«eiiso.  Anil, 
60  far  from  that,  you  are  incapable  of  g!>veming  yourself,  and  you 
can*t  be  govemcxl,  and  vou  front  be  governed.  You  have  been 
harliMjuinading  and  rioting  till  you  have  succeedini  in  making 
your  Church  a  laughing-stock  to  the  world.  The  truth  is,  your 
Church  is  j)Owerlt»ss.  And  you  a  n»ading-<lesk  in  the  Church 
of  England  I  Why,  I  wonder  vou  haxTi't  more  spirit.  How 
shamefullv  vou've  Ikh^u  neijlect^sl  f  Whv,  vou  couldn't  have  lieen 
treated  worse  at  Rome ;  and,  for  that  matter,  you  are  m  Rome, 
only  you  ham't  the  heart  to  say  so.  And  then  your  Bishop  of 
London — your   Archbishoj»  of    Canterbur)* — have  not    «4>  much 

E)wer  in  the  jurisdiction  of  their  di«)et»s<»  as  the  Wfigh  House 
ishop  among  his  o^^  Hock ;  and  yet  he  stands  simply  by  personal 
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influence,  and  you  say  you  are  hacked  hy  law.  And  with  you  all 
things  are  a  contradiction.  Who  is  right — High  Church,  Low 
Chuicli,  Broad  Church,  or  Puseyite  P  *  You  worship  you  know 
not  what ;  we  know  what  we  worship.'  Of  baptismal  regeneration, 
a  very  necessary  doctrine  clearly  to  understana,  you  have  one  ver- 
sion in  your  noisy  synagogue,  but  very  difierent  versions  arc  given 
of  it  in  the  same  parish,  and  your  Rstablishment,  poor  old  mother, 
can't  say  which  is  right !  And,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  great  Gorham  case,  one  is  declared  correct,  and  the 
exact  opposite  does  not  interfere  with  it  !  Looking  out,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  uproar  in  your  happy  f imily,  I  have  been  reminded  of  a 
little  morsel  from  an  old  pamphlet  of  our  Weigh  House  Bishop, 
which  may  be  intei^esting : — 

" '  The  reader  may  sometimes  have  observed  in  a  lump  of  ice, 
feathers,  bits  of  straw,  pieces  of  earth,  and  fragments  of  crockery, 
all  bound  together,  and  kept  together  in  one  united  mass,  by  a 
power  distinct  from  that  of  natural  aflfinity  or  attraction  between 
the  substances  themselves.  This  (let  him  imagine  other  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  substances  to  be  there,  and  the  figure  will  be  com- 
plete)— this  is  no  bad  emblem  of  the  hind  of  union  that  exists  in  the 
Church,  and  the  kind  of  freedom  it  enjoys  from  parties  and  heresies. 
Even  when  mechanically  one,  you  can  see  something  of  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  substances  that  form  the  *  united  mass;' 
but  when  the  sun  dissolves  the  force  that  unites  them,  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  natural  cohesion  is  evinced.  So  in  the  Establishment. 
There  is  much  now  to  show  to  those  who  will  either  observe  or 
reflect,  what  that  is,  whose  oneness  is  so  lauded ;  but,  if  anything 
were  to  dissolve  the  force  by  which  its  discordant  parts  are  held  in 
adhesion,  it  would  then  be  seen  of  what  contending  materials  it  is 
composed,  and  how  "  contrary  the  one  to  the  other"  are  many  of 
those  "ministers  of  Christ,"  and  "undoubted  successors  of  the 
apostles,"  at  whose  feet  the  writer  now  quoted  sits  so  dehghtedly.'  "• 

The  Reading-desk  began  to  mutter  something  about  "  tradition 
of  Church  usages  upheld  by  law :" — those  old  reading-desks  will 
go  on  mutttering  to  any  length.  It  was  very  incoherent,  and  the 
Weigh  House  Pulpit  door  creaked  in  token  of  impatience ;  and 
so,  we  believe,  the  little  dispute  closed. 

If,  in  one  word,  wc  were  to  characterise  Mr.  Binney,  we  should 
speak  of  him  as  a  thoroughly-furnished  and  strongly-built  Non- 
conformist ; — as  we  have  said,  a  religious  Nonconformist,  rather 
than  a  political  Dissenter.  lie  has  never,  we  beUeve,  taken  any 
part  in  political  agitation.  Very  occasionally  he  has  appeared  on 
some  platfonn  to  protest  against  some  great  Church-and-ytate  out- 
rage.    Perhaps  his  happiest  eflbrt  this  way  was  his  speech  on  Mr. 

»  *'  Two  Letters  of  Fiat  Justitia/'  pp.  77,  78. 
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Shore's  case ;    and  his  parody  of  Dr.  Watts's  well-known  vers< 
very  well  expresses  all  that  ho  has  attempted  in  this  way  to  do  : — 

"  The  men  tluit  keep  Thy  law  with  care. 
And  meditate  Thy  word. 
Grow  wiser  than  their  Bithope  are. 
And  better  know  the  Lord." 

Hence,  in  his  speech  and  writings,  he  has  waged  unceasing  war- 
fare with  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England— especially  it^j 
Popish  errors  of  ritual  and  of  rubric.  Ho  has  ever  been  so  free 
in  nis  sentiments  respecting  Ecclesiology  that,  while  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  brethren  every  honour,  they  have  not  passed  frtl^ 
from  considerable  stricture.  Exceptions  were  taken  to  his  "  Letter 
to  a  Dissenter,  who  charged  him  with  not  going  far  enough," 
especially  in  the  pages  of  the  Congregatiotml  Magazine^  —and  he 
does,  perhaps,  in  many  of  his  ecclesiastical  principles,  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  the  Baxter  type  of  Nonconformist, — jx^rhaps 
would  like  to  retain  the  freedom  of  the  Church  with  the  act  it  m  of 
a  very  modified  Presbyterianism.  We  do  believe  that  hw  stand- 
point is  not  very  well  known  by  his  brethren.  We  can  even 
Delieve  that  he  5oes  not  always  clearly  comprehend  it  himself. 
Mere  Congregationalism  evidently  does  not  satisfy  him.  Only  on 
one  point  does  he  appear  to  be  clear :  the  whole  action  of  the 
Estaolishment  is  absurd,  un-Christian,  and,  to  religicm,  fatal — 
lawj'ers  rending  the  robe  of  Christian  truth  and  doctrine — a  dei»i- 
sion  in  Doctors  Commons,  a  decision  by  Law  Ijonls,  where  oven 
the  highest  ecclesitistical  dignitaries  of  the  land  c^n  give  no  vote 
nor  lift  up  a  voice — a  Chufch  whose  sacred  enclosures  may  bi» 
expased  to  the  unhallowed  and  unseemly  mob — whose  ministers 
can  refuse  the  rite  of  burial  even  to  the  most  holy  and  consistent 
Christian — whose  truth  is  only  tolerated  as  a  nuisance  (for  this  is 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Low  Church  or  Evangi'lical  party  is 
held),  whose  error  is  chartered  and  honoured.  Anvthing  is  better 
than  union  with  such  an  Establishment  as  this,  f'ratemity  ^ith 
its  ministers  can  only  be  frateniitA'  with  them  as  Christians ;  it 
cannot  be  fmtemity  with  the  Establishment  Thc^se,  we  appre- 
hend, would  l)e  the  views  of  Mr.  Binney  :  not  that  Congn»ga- 
tionalisin  Is  ideal  perfectitm.  He  says,  indeed,  ''perhaps  no 
system,  as  at  pn»s<'nt  ministi»red,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  :**  still,  this  is  more  free  fi\»m  objection  than  any. 

But  (vrt4iinly  Mr.  Binney  is  greatly  inferitir  in  his  powers  as  a 
polemic  to  his  place*  as  a  preacher.  All  his  ]M)li*n)ical  piiH\»s  an; 
fragmentary;  there  is  a  l«M>seness  which  dcK-s  nut  ap])ear  in  his 
more  finished  pulj)it  Dt»rfonnances.  Even  in  his  diAX)urses, 
there   is   the   unfinisheu    attin*,   too.      Having    completed    tho 
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thought  and  the  argument,  he  seems  to  disdain  any  attempt  at 
finishing  the  language ;  and  hence,  when  fairly  at  home,  his  mind 
and  heart  all  ahve,  he  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  pulpit. 
There  he  is  wrought  up  and  compelled  to  do  something,  till  tnat 
which  was  commenced  of  necessity  is  finished  of  interest  and  love. 
When  we  have  heard  him  there,  we  have  wished  he  could,  instead 
of  tossing  about  the  world  his  fly-sheets  against  ecclesiastical  sins 
— instead  of  fixing  his  glasses  and  tubes  from  the  crow's  nest  in 
St.  Paul's* — or  becoming  a  Junius  beneath  the  Pseudonjnoi  of 
John  Search — ^we  have  wished  he  could  have  spent  his  days  in 
revolving  those  awful  thoughts  which  charmed  the  solitude  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  But  his  life  has  been  broken  into  pieces  :  he 
would  not  suffer  in  his  life  too  great  a  continuity ;  ana  no  doubt, 
with  him,  as  with  all,  He  who  made  him,  and  made  him  what  he 
is,  placed  him  in  the  world  most  conducive  to  his  own  activity  and  to 
his  ]Maker's  glory.  The  chief  fault  artistically  of  his  books  is  that 
they  want  joints— this  is  the  want  of  "  Church  Life  in  Australia.** 
To  be  rugged  is  a  pleasure  to  our  writer ;  but  this  often  made  him 
to  be  misconceived:  and  yet  he  has  a  very  plastic  power — ^in 
speech  can  be  very  plastic  as  well  as  very  rugged — but  the  obliga- 
tion presses  in  speech  which  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  press 
or  the  pen.  In  a  word,  he  is  not  an  artist :  we  ever  see  a  man 
more  attentive  to  the  thought  than  to  the  setting  of  it.  From 
this  remark,  indeed,  we  ought  to  except  the  "  Service  of  Song" — 
a  gem  of  composition — not  only  a  poem,  but  many  poems  in  one. 
Pre-eminently  beyond  any  other  preacher  of  his  age  must  Mr. 
Binney  be  spoken  of  as  the  preacher  to  the  young,  to  the  thought- 
ful and  the  earnest  of  the  young — to  young  men  and  young 
women — in  a  word,  to  noble,  earnest -hearted  manhood.  He  evi- 
dently has  more  sympathy  with  mental  than  merely  emotional 
sorrows ;  for  sentimental  sorrows  he  perhaps  has  no  sympathy ; 
for  the  seeming  of  suflfering  which  so  largely  afficts  many  Christian 
souls,  and  needs — as  it  is  a  seeming  itself — the  ministry  and 
consolation  which  seems,  he  has  no  sjTnpathy ;  all  about  him  and 
about  his  words  is  thoroughly  human  and  thoroughly  real ;  in  all 
he  says  he  lives,  and  therefore  he  understands  and  speaks  to  living 
souls ;  thus  no  man  has  done  more  to  bring  to  an  end  that  senti- 
mental style  of  talk  which  proficrs  consolations  never  felt,  to  souls 
by  whom  they  are  never  needed.  Nothing  more  prominently 
distinguishes  trie  preaching  of  Mr.  Binney  than  its  humanness — 
its  reality  and  truth.  It  is  the  case,  no  doubt,  there  are  many 
states  of  mind  and  heart  he  has  not  known  or  felt ;  but  we  believe 
he  has  never  attempted  to  speak  to  them. 

•  See  the  Great  Qorham  Case. 
VOL.   V.  K 
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We  have  had  repeated  to  us  a  tradition  of  our  priMiohcr. 
Called  somewhere  to  address  some  students,  a  verv  (Irmurt*  and 
well-intentioned  brother  was  fated  to  precede  him.  He  diviilid  his 
homily  into  two  part — "And  first,"  said  he,  **  youn^  nirn,  rcmria- 
ber  that  you  are  to  be  men  of  one  book,  the  Bible;  that  is  the 
book  you  have  to  read  and  expound,  and  you  must  know  no  other; 
and  remember  as  you  pass  through  great  cities,  pniv  *  Turn  away 
mine  eyes  from  benolduig  vanity  ;'  let  your  \i\\}^  look  st might  on  : 
the  shops  are  notliing  to  you,  their  shows,  their  i)rices,  and  thtir 
gauds,"  &c.,  &c.  When  Mr.  Binney  rose,  he  said,  he  was  **so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  to  give  to  them  advice  exacrtly  oi)|H»site  to 
that  they  had  just  heard  ;  hence  he  said,  although  the  reading  of 
other  men  may  be  slight,  for  amusement,  or  professional,  you  must 
read  everj-tliing.  Look  at  all  books — bad  books,  that,  if  nitvss;ir\ , 
you  may  brand  them,  or  jwint  the  bad  page  to  the  Headers  of  them 
— good  books,  that  you  may  commend  them  ;  then,  as  you  walk 
through  the  streets,  having  prayed  in  the  study,  keep  your  i-ye^ 
open  there  ;  look  at  all  things — prices  and  jn'ople — how  they  buy 
and  how  they  sell — the  sellers  and  tht»  j)urchasers — the  hour*<  ol 
labour  and  the  hours  of  rest ;  trj'  to  loot  at  all — \xs  to  know  the 
whole  tariff  of  trade,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  find  in  it  all  matter 
for  your  sermons.  You  an*  teachers!  Commend  *  yourselves  to 
every  miui's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  G»xl.'  Know  then  the 
world's  thoughts  and  the  world's  ways,  that  you  may  be  th<' 
world's  masters  and  ministers."  Tliese  words  must  have  ^:reatly 
astonished  the  first  tedious  bn)ther,  but  how  much  more  human 
and  good. 

It  is  said  when  St.  Francis  entered  a  town  to  preach,  all  the 
elergj'  went  forth  to  meet  him,  ace<mipaniiHl  by  the  youth,  the 
women,  and  tht»  childn?n,  waving  their  branches  of  gnn'ting  trium- 
phantly lx»fort»  him.  The  pnaeliing  of  the  minister  of  the  Wei;rh 
Houses  would  never  awaken  any  sueh  homagi* ;  Imt  then  St.  Franeis 
spoke  to  a  largtT  c«ingregati(»n,  as  \\\\v\\  he  lieg.m  his gn»at  st-nnun 
in  the  Si|uare  in  Sixileto  with  the  wonls  **ANfjtii,  fwmm*s^ 
Iktmours ;*'  the  pn.»acner  who  omits  all  a|>ostn>phe  to  the  angels  and 
devils,  and  contents  hiniM'lf  vrit\i  talking  to  men,  he  cannot  exiXH't 
00  mighty  a  mustering.  Much  nunv  after  the  onh'r  of  ht»ma;,i* 
acconh^  to  Mr.  Binnev,  was  that  paid  to  St*  Jerome  when  he 
ppcachcnl  in  Padua  and  Milan,  and  tether  citie.^,  the  d«Mtors  and 
masters  ceasi^d  their  K»«'tures.  saying  to  their  s<'hoIars, — **  (jo,  hear 
the  pn'acher  of  the  best  x-ntenas  and  the  wor>t  rhetoric  ;  gather 
the  fruit,  andneghrtthe  haves;*'  and  that  isa  UttercNanpliment 
than  to  say,  **  (in,  and  lu*ar  what  a  rustling  then*  i**  among  the 
leaves,  and  as  Ut  the  fruit,  if  there  U-  anv.  trv  to  pt  it." 

For  to  Mr.   Binney *>  .-^tyle  we  may  apply  a  remark  by  way  of 
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characterization  he  has  himself  used  in  prefacing  one  of  his 
discourses  : — "  It  is  of  that  rough,  rude  order — that  artificial  and 
somewhat  exaggerated  sort  of  utterance,  which  I  designedly  adopt 
when  wi'iting  what  is  to  be  read  to  a  mixed  multitude/*  Artificial, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  his  st^'le  can  never  be  said  to 
be,  only  in  the  fact  of  a  conscious  usage  of  forms  of  expression 
which  it  is  well  known  will  strike  and  tell.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  a  man  describing  a  style  of  thought  or  argument,  describes 
his  own  ;  this,  too,  he  has  done  when  he  says, — "  An  illustration 
is  not  a  mere  prettiness — an  ornamental  phrase  that  might  be  left 
out  without  detriment  to  the  train  of  thought — it  is  something 
w^hich  really  lights  up  that  train  of  thought,  and  enables  the  reader 
or  hearer  to  see  the  aim  as  well  as  feel  the  force  of  the  logic,  when 
the  understanding  having  done  its  work,  passion  and  genius  shall 
crown  the  whole  with  some  vivid  illustration,  which  shall  make  it 
stand  out  with  a  distinctness  that  shall  never  be  forgotten !  It  is 
one  great  faculty  of  the  mind,  holding  up  a  lighted  torch  to  the 
trorkmanship  of  another,**  This  is  a  very  fair  description  of  all 
the  greater  efforts  of  our  writer,  and  of  his  usual  style  in  the 
pulpit.  It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to  find  in  union  such  a  force  of 
thought,  so  wholly  free  from  dialectic  bands,  and  winged  by  so 
much  passion,  yet  with  no  action,  ever  breaking  against  the  calm 
and  dignity  of  the  lofty  purpose ;  there  are  no  prettinesses  in  the 
style — no  elegant  tropology,  or  fancy  dandyisms  of  dress  and 
adornment.  Ever)i;hing  there  seems  necessary — ^passion  and 
thought  hold  each  other  in  check,  and  so  produce  a  truly  admi- 
rable unity ;  hence  thought  never  seems  colcl,  because  it  is  winged 
by  genius,  and  the  genius  is  never  undisciplined  or  wild,  because  it 
is  compelled  to  keep  the  pace  of  the  more  serious  and  orderly 
thought. 

This  orderly  procession  of  thought  leading  on  and  up  the 
attendant  train  of  all  the  faculties,  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Binney,  and  it  may  be  said  he  is  only  happy 
when  he  sees  clearly ;  and  happy  are  those  moments  to  the  hearers, 
too,  when  the  understanding  and  the  emotions  are  in  rapport.  The 
reason  at  any  time  any  speech  is  unefiective  upon  the  hearers,  is 
because  either  the  statement  is  not  clearly  seen  or  clearly  felt — 
with  Mr.  Binney,  eminently,  not  to  see  clearly  is  to  be  unhappy  in 
ministration.  But  all  speakers  who  speak  not  merely  worcls  of 
rote,  must  well  know  that  state  in  which  the  mind  is  pursuing  its 
way  in  public,  attempting  to  set  forth  thoughts  perhaps  rather 
ponderea  than  either  perceived  or  felt ;  the  mind  amves  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  journey,  where  it  drops  the  spark  which  sets  fire  to 
the  concealed,  the  hitherto  unknown  wealth — there  are  juices  and 
spices  for  the  incense — there  is  fuel  for  the  flame,  there  is  oil  for 
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the  lamp.  Admirably  has  Mr.  Bimiey  himself  described  this 
state  when  he  speaks  of  ministers  "  who  are  never  visited  by 
gushes  of  light  irradiating  the  word — ^never  filled  with  emotions  of 
solemn  rapture  from  the  \'ivid  impressions  and  enjoyment  of  its 
truths."  The  argument  is  in  a  blaze,  and  this  is  indeed  the  value 
of  preparation,  clear,  long,  and  earnest,  for  the  pulpit,  or  for  the 
great  occasion ;  then  if  tlie  mind  is  free,  or  capable  of  freedom, 
and  the  self-possession  of  the  soul  be  equal  to  its  instincts,  then 
the  notes  and  papers  all  discarded,  or  only  in  brief  prompting 
hints  before  the  eye — ^then  when  long  preparation  has  toned  down 
all  the  sui)erfluous  and  meretricious  aoomments,  or  appi»udages  of 
the  subject,  then  how  sublime  is  the  power !  Of  course  the  free 
mind,  the  heart  that  lives  its  teachings  and  its  uttered  impulses, 
to  whom  it  is  imiM)ssible  to  preach  traditions,  must  often  fail — fail 
perhaps  l)eneath  the  verj-  weight  of  "  the  burden  of  the  Word  t>f 
the  liord.*'  Jiut  even  in  the  failure  of  such  souls  there  is  the  sign 
of  that  which  is  greater  than  the  finest  successes  of  other  men  ; 
even  as  when  RoWrt  Ilall  broke  down  in  the  pulpit  in  his  first 
efforts,  his  failure  sent  old  Dr.  Ryland  to  his  knees  in  prayer,  that 
80  promising  a  spirit  might  l>e  kept  for  the  Church. 

\Ve  rememlKT  to  have  heard  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  that 
he  had  engage<l  to  prt^ach  on  some  verj'  s]KH;ial  oi*casion,  in  one  of 
the  gn'at  towns  of  the  north.  He  went  to  the  house  of  his  host, 
and  having  continui^d  with  the  familv  till  they  were  n*tiring  t4» 
rest,  he  then  intimatt^d  a  wish  to  Ik*  stown  into  the  kitchen,  ami 
left  aloni'  with  the  fire,  a  Bible,  and  tobacco;  and  in  the  morning 
he  would  s|)eak  to  no  (»ne,  but  would  breakfast  by  himsi>lf ;  and  at 
the  chajH'! — it  was  a  morning  service* — he  would  speak  to  no  <»ni'. 
but  wtnt  straightforward  to  tlu^  pulpit :  and  that  senuon  is 
descrilHHl.  by  very  comjK^tent  judgt»s,  as  at  once  one  of  the  most 
ix)mman(ling  and  ehvtricjJ  of  his  etfoits.  Sometimes  on  such 
occasions  his  si'rmons  are  very  long — two  hours  in  length — but 
thus  sacre<IIy  and  seriously  pn»panxl ;  Uie  order  of  the  thought 
establishcil  in  the  mind,  and  the  emotions  felt,  but  held  in  leash, 
ready  for  the  spring.  Sun'Iy  this  gives  some  wmception  of  the 
way  in  which  men  may  jm*ach  ;  and  while  thert*  is,  {H.Thaps,  no 
neci\ssity  that  this  should  1k»  the  onlinar}*  pnKVss  of  [ireparation, 
yet  men  who  havo  rrally  \kvh  pn>phcts,  and  have  had  com- 
munion with  souls,  have  usually  i>n*pared  thus;  and  thus  men  must 
prepare  if  they  wnuM  have  their  preaching  to  Uhnium'  a  jjower. 
xlenc4',  althnu;;h  Mr.  Hinntv's  Ixxik**  an*  montlv  small,  thev  an* 
thought  b<Mik'<.  A  si'mion  i**  S4imi*times  a  elosi'ly  (*omi>acted 
comix 'ndium  of  the  j»nHiNs  of  thought,  ami  the  delineation  of 
truth  on  the  >ubje<*t  of  whieh  he  tn*ats.  Far  from  U^ing  mere 
sennons  in  the  oniinar\   siaiM*,  that  is,  a  slight,  sketchy  illwh 
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tration  of  a  text,  they  often,  like  the  Sermons  of  Barrow,  exhaust 
a  subject,  thus — "  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster,"  thus  "  Salvation 
by  Fire  and  Fullness,"  thus  "  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to 
Light ;  "  each  is  an  edifice  of  Christian  theology.  But  Mr.  Binney 
rears  for  himself ;  scholastic,  scientific  theology  is  unknown  here ; 
the  preacher's  soul,  the  Bible,  and  the  Spirit,  build  together  and 
alone. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  lay  down  our  pen  for  a  few 
moments,  and  mdulge  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  two  or  three 
illustrative  readings  of  those  moods  of  power  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Our  first  reading  is  a  fine  remtation  of  the  theory  of 
the  mythical  origin  of  Christianity.  We  may  take  this  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  Mr.  Binney's  argumentative  and  philosophical 
nietfiod  in  the  pulpit : — * 

"  The  hypothesis  is  something  of  this  sort : — The  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  utterance  and  embodiment  of  the 
inner  subjective  life  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Thus  and  thus  was  it,  as 
these  books  in  their  own  style  relate,  that  the  great  mystery  of  the 
universe  shaped  itself  to  their  conceptions.  Thus  and  thus  they 
thought  about  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  God  and  man,  the  infinite  and  eternal,  duty  and  sin,  guilt  and 
forgiveness.  Throwing  their  internal  impressions  into  the  form  of  a 
splendid  ritualism,  and  associating  this  with  rude  myths  of  flaming 
mount  and  supernatural  voices  that  gave  to  it  a  Divine  origin  and 
descent— thus  and  thus  it  was,  that  this  singular  people  at  once 
made  palpable  to  themselves,  by  visible  objects,  their  subjective 
ideas  of  spiritual  truth,  and  indicated  the  profound  earnestness  of 
their  souls  by  their  fiill  persuasion  of  heavenly  guidance.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  stimulated  by  the  recent  appearance  and  extraor- 
dinary character  of  an  illustrious  individual — to  many  of  his 
contemporaries  a  great  prophet — to  even  modem  unbelievers  a 
person  singularly  gSled  and  singularly  virtuous — the  best  if  not  the 
wisest  of  men — thus  and  thus  it  was,  in  the  second  portion  of  their 
writings  that  this  same  people,  or  large  portions  of  them,  with 
certain  powerful  minds  as  their  leaders,  thi*ew  iheir  strong  subjective 
conceptions  of  spiritual  truth  into  the  supposed  facts  of  the  history 
of  Jesus,  and  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  ritual — ^an 
interpretation  which  attributed  to  it  a  previously  prophetic  design, 
and  superseded  it  by  an  asserted  supernatural  fulfilment.  The 
impression  of  the  greatness,  and  the  memory  of  the  transcendent 
virtue,  of  Jesus,  so  deepened  and  grew  in  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  of  those  who  were  immediately  aifected  by  them,  that 
there  came  at  last  to  be  no  adequate  mode  in  which  this  deep  feeling, 
and  these  sacred  and  reverential  memories,  could  be  bodied  forth, 
but  in  an  imaginary  miraculous  record  of  his  life — in  something 


•  "The  Law  Our  Schoolmaster,"  pp.  151-160. 
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snperhnman  being  associated  with  his  person — and  in  tho  extraor- 
dinary notion  of  his  having  in  some  way  given  a  reality  to  tlie 
spiritual  idea  of  the  old  law.  •  •  •  Without  dwelliiijir  on  tlu» 
extreme  improbability  of  this — this  making  into  honest  ami  truthful 
men,  persons,  by  no  means  fools,  who  profojuaed  to  record  n<*!iuil 
miracles,  and  preUmded  to  direct  intercourse  with  heaven-  without 
dwelling  upon  this,  let  us  allow  for  a  moment  the  liypotlusi?, 
referred  to — let  us  accept  it  as  the  solution  of  tlu?  facts  uml  thiMi 
notice,  briefly,  one  or  two  of  the  things  that  would  seeni  to  result 
from  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  certainly  lx»  conceded  that, 
taking  all  the  facts — the  way  in  which  the  several  pieces  constitutiipjf 
what  we  called  the  Bible  was  composed — the  sort  of  lxM)k  tin  y 
make  when  put  together — the  connection  between  the  two  senes  of 
writings,  and  the  two  supposed  religious  dispensatitms— takinir 
these  and  kindred  things,  and  looking  fairly  and  honestly  at  them,  it 
must  certainly  be  conceded  that  anything  parallel  to  such  faeth  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  historj'  of  the  world.  True  or  false,  tin' 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  the  most  wonderful  thintrs  of 
which  there  is  any  account  in  the  records  of  the  nice.  What  an 
extraordinary  people  that  Hebrew  jwople  must  have  U'en,  who  in 
the  wilderness  commenced,  and  in  Hubsecjuent  agi»8  iH'iieetetl.  u 
ritual  system  embodying  in  its  significance  sonu*  of  the  profounde^t 
truths  aflerwanls  to  Ixj  demonstnited  by  logicians  and  plnlosoplierM 
— and  who  did  this  by  no  Divine  or  8U|H*matnnd  assistance,  but 
simply  from  the  impulses  of  their  own  inward  religi«»us  life,  \%-hii-h 
struggled  to  express  itself,  atid  which  found  uttorancv  in  this  \%ay  ' 
How  wonderful  that  this  rude  people  should  g<»  on,  |H»rfectiiiv:  ilu'ir 
ideas  and  multiplying  their  myths,  till  thev  took  a  new  fonn  in  tin- 
historj'  of  .lesus,  antl  in  the  spiritual  or  tnmscendental  interpn'tatii.u 
of  the  old  ritual  system  which  that  i!itrodu<v<l  I  What  a  inarvil  it 
is,  too,  that  the  wliole  thing  should  have  U'cn  so  const nicttMl.  anil  *»«» 
carried  out,  as  to  seize  on  the  human  mind  /"j/"/!*/  Judca — ttKHulnhu' 
the  most  cultivated  |H)rti(»ns  <»f  the  human  nn.'v-  to  su|K*rse«h«  all 
other  myths,  theologies,  and  philosophit's,  with  which  it  cann*  in 
contact- -and  to  l)e  sprt»mling  in  the  w<»rhl,  as  n  n'L'jd  jK)%ver  t»»  tlu- 
present  day  !  Ihit,  while  tliis  genend  fact  is  a  presumption  of 
something  singidarly  j)Owerful  in  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  (H*opl(\ 
it  should  l)e  next  noticed,  that  the  extrutirdinarv  natuiv  of  tlie 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  is  it.sflf  worthy  of 
specific  n*mark.  The  idea  of  taking  the  taU-nuirh*,  or  temph%  tlif 
altar  and  priest IuhmI,  with  all  the  iu»i*ess» ►rie?«  i»f  the  ritual  servifi*, 
and  giving  them  a  sii;niticance— timling  tor  tlu-m  a  «h'?»ign  ami  a 
reality,  that  should  at  on(v  till  the  earth  and  nadi  up  to  hcaxen  ! 
think  of  /A'l/.  Arter  the  pn»plu'cies,  or  supp«»-»  d  pn»plncics.  which 
for  ages  had  stim>d  thf  national  heart,  tillin*^  it  with  spl«  n«liil 
anticipations  of  a  reirid  antl  t*on<pierinLr  M'  "^iah  ;  afNr  !»*■  wiis 
supposed  to  hav(>  conif.  ami  thi'ii  to  have  drparttd.  and  tn  ha\e  so 
departed  a.**  to  havi*  di>a]>pointi-d  thr  Ih«|h's  rhfii-hr  I  to  tin*  la.«.t  by 
Lis  immetliate  followt-rs  ;  -  uftt-r  this,  wha»  \\\  iilea  w  was,  to  turn  the 
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very  fact  which  shattered  their  expectations  into  a  fnlcmm  on 
which  to  fix  an  engine  that  should  move  the  world !  What  an 
intrepid  and  sublime  daring  there  is  in  the  thought  of  Messiah 
the  Priest  being  placed  in  the  foreground  of  Messiah  the  King  ! — 
the  wide  earth  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  cross  of  ignominy  the  altar  of 
propitiation,  the  upper  world  the  holy  of  holies — the  way  into  it  being 
opened  and  sanctified  by  the  resuscitated  Redeemer,  who  passes 
through  the  veil  of  the  visible  heavens,  as  into  the  interior  of  a 
temple,  *  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,* — ^for  ti«, 
for  humanity,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  spiritual  objects 
which  humanity  spiritually  needs  !  However  the  truth  of  all  this, 
objectively  considered,  may  be  denied ;  the  whole  thing  rejected  as 
fanciful — as  being  nothing  more  than  the  imaginative  forms  in 
which  strongly-excited  and  fervid  minds  threw  their  conceptions  of 
spiritual  things,  from  their  inabihty  to  find  for  them  fit  expression 
and  adequate  embodiment  in  mere  language ; — however  this  may  be, 
it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  stupendousness  about 
the  theory — a  magnitude  and  a  magnificence,  that  should  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  it  as  of  something  to  be  classed  with  the  creations 
of  genius !  •  •  •  We  shall  have  a  miracle  of  human  genius, 
instead  of  one  of  Divine  power ; — a  prodigy  of  earth  and  nature, 
instead  of  an  actual  '  sign  from  heaven ! '  All  things  considered, 
it  will  be  found,  I  suspect,  that  to  admit  the  Divine  origin  of  our 
religion,  makes  a  much  smaller  demand  on  our  credulity,  than  to 
accept  the  hypothesis  for  accounting  for  its  existence  suggested  by 
philosophic  naturalism.  Waiving,  for  the  moment,  higher  motives, 
we  might  say.  That  as  men,  we  are  believers  for  the  credit  of  our 
understanding ;  as,  if  we  were  Jews,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
become  believers  for  the  credit  of  our  ancient  faith." 

We  select  another  citation  from  Mr.  Binney's  more  practical 
and  devotional  method.  In  the  following  extract  he  is  speaking 
of  ministers  who  do  not  spiritually  succeed  because  they  do  not 
add  eminent  piety  to  eminent  attainments  and  endowments.  The 
extract,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  from  the  celebrated  sermon 
entitled  "  The  Closet  and  the  Church,"  preached  before  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  Ministers,  from  the  text,  "  The  pastors  have 
become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought  the  Lord ;  therefore  they 
shall  not  prosper,  and  all  their  flocks  shall  be  scattered." 

"  Whatever  their  denomination,  they  are  to  be  supposed  to  have 
*  entered  by  their  resj)ective  doors  into  the  sheep-fold,*  and  not  to 
have  *  climbed  up  over  the  wall,'  or  to  have  forced  admission  in  any 
other  way.  Nor,  again,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  destitute 
either  of  natural  gifts  or  acquired  ability.  Their  powers  may  be 
great,  vigorous,  and  varied.  These  powers  may  have  been  duly 
trained  by  academical  discipline,  enriched  by  science,  purified  by 
taste,  brought  into  contact  with  all  knowledge,  and  then  concentrated 
on  subjects  of  sacred  lore.     The  men  may  be  distinguished  by  lofty 
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tbonght,  logical  acnteness,  ready  utterance,  force  of  words  ;  with 
minds  as  fertile  in  the  lights  and  illostrations  which  the  imagination 
supplies,  as  opulent  in  the  materials  of  instructive  discourse.  Far- 
ther :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  manner  in  worship  is  care- 
less or  irreverent ;  or  their  instructions  crude,  vapid,  repulsive,  or 
destitute  of  laborious  intellectual  preparation :  it  may  even  be  inuv- 
gined  that  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  sacrtHl 
things,  and  never  advance  what  has  not  been  somewhat  carefully 
reviewed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  deny  the  truth,  and 
inculcate  dangerous  and  deadly  error.  Their  customary  topics  may 
be  stibstantiallij  evangelical,  or  at  least  consistent  with  the  verities  of 
Scripture.  It  need  not  even  be  supposed  that  they  are  wanting  in 
fervour,  variety,  or  impressiveness.  They  may  have  mu<'h  of  the 
artillery  of  eloquence  at  their  command; — may  bo  'sons  of  thunder/ 
striking  to  the  depths  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  or  they  may 
speak  m  the  'still  small  voice,'  with  the  words  of  love  and  the  ac- 
cents of  tenderness,  so  that  their  speech  'shall  drop  like  the  rain, 
and  distil  as  the  dew.*  Nor,  lastly,  are  they  to  be  conivived  as 
chargeable  with  any  gross  immorality  of  beliaviour.  Their  lives  are 
not  to  be  supposed  vicious,  nor  their  consciences  bunloned  with 
great  guilt ; — their  characters  are  free  from  the  suspicion  i)f  any  fla- 
grant impropriety,  and  their  conduct,  on  the  whole,  in  all  outward 
and  visible  things,  equal  to  the  demands  of  society  n»specting  them. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  we  have  enumerated  ; — in  spite  of  |mt- 
sonal  ability,  official  order,  pulpit  aecomplishments,  gnive  ami 
decorous />MMiV  devotion,  force  of  utteraniv,  animatt>d  fii-linLS  srrip- 
tural  topics,  moral  worth; — in  spite  of  thesi*  and  of  other  i'X*vl- 
lencies,  there  is  one  evil  in  the  habits  of  thi*st*  nifn,  whieh,  hithirn 
as  it  is  from  the  human  eye,  is  real  and  deadly,  and  eats  *  as  doth  a 
canker*  into  all  they  utter  and  all  they  do.  Tfuy  Wo  not  pros|K'r.* 
and  their  flocks  are  * scattertKl,' — for  they  have  become  'brutish/ 
and  '  have  not  sowjht  th'  lAinl* 

"  This,  then,  is  the  defect  that  poisons  everything ;  —they  an*  not 
men  o^  jWqueni,  eanieaty  pn'ntte  devotiim.  Thev  have  great  abilities. 
— biit  tht^y  do  not  jtraif.  They  are  ministers  of*^  Christ,  aroonlin^j  to 
outward  order, —  6m/  tfiey  do  not  prny.  They  an*  gixnl,  and,  |H'rlnkpH, 
even  great  preachers, — hut  1h**y  do  not  yniy.  They  an»  fer\'ent,  pun- 
gent, persuasive,  convincing — hui  th*y  do  n*d  }'r>tij.  They  may  Ih» 
zealous  and  enterprising, — leaileni  in  the  niovrinonts  of  pulilic 
activity, — the  first  and  fon»most  in  mipular  fxritonu-nt, — fnHjinut 
in  their  ap|K*als, — abundant  in  their  ialMiurs,-  working  lealouhly  in 
various  modes  and  in  clivers  pla**es,— 6m'  th*  >j  ./.i  ««'/  I'f't'j-  Thev  art* 
men  of  integrity,  purity,  iH'nevolemv,— ^'m/  //..  y  dn  nut  yr-ry.  And 
THIS  OXK  Tiiixti — their  *  n'.»*tntiiiini;  prayer,*  — their  ni»t  *  i-ullini:  u|»«in 
God,' — their  '  not  seekini:  after  *  nor  *  stirring  up  tlimiM-Ur"*  t«»  tuku 
bold  of  Him, —  thi.s,  like  the  want  of  love  in  the  ('hri^tian  eh:inut«T, 
'stains  the  glorj'*  of  everything  elsi» ; — it  nMidei*s  wi»rtlilfVH  their 
genius,  talents,  and  acquisitions  ;  oKntniets  their  own  hpiritunl  pnm- 
perity  ;  impedes  their  usefulness  and  bla^tji  their  success.     Though 
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a  minister  were  an  apostle,  and  did  not  pray,  his  *  speecli  and  his 
preaching  '  would  not  be  *  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power.'  *  Though  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understood 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  he  had  faith  that  could 
remove  mountains,'  and  did  not  pray,  'he  would  be  nothing.' 
*  Though  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be 
burnt,'  and  did  no^  pray,  '  it  would  profit  him  nothing.'  'Though 
he  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,'  and  did  not  pray^ 
he  would  be  but  *  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  He 
might  be  '  like  unto  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  lovely 
song,  and  that  plays  well  upon  an  instrument ;'  but  the  music  of  the 
lip  and  the  hand  only,  will  never  charm  away  the  evil  spirit  from 
Saul ;  nor  can  it  have  in  it  that  divine  and  life-giving  harmony 
which  *  of  stones  can  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.'  "• 

And,  at  the  risk  of  quoting  too  freely,  we  must  present  our 
readers  with  the  comprehensive  and  glowing  delineation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  "  The  Service  of  Song  "  : — 

"  The  songs  of  Solomon  were  a  thousand  and  five.  But  how 
shall  we  describe  those  of  the  Psalms  ?  Than  Solomon's  fewer  in 
number,  but  of  higher  inspiration  and  richer  thought.  As  to  their 
form,  they  include  all  varieties  of  lyric  composition ;  they  are  of 
every  character  as  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  of  all  shades 
and  colours  of  poetic  feeling  :  but  as  to  their  essence,  they  are  as  a 
Light  from  heaven  or  an  Oracle  from  the  sanctuary : — they  discover 
secrets.  Divine  and  human  ; — they  lay  open  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
both  God  and  man,  for  they  reveal  the  hidden  things  belonging  to 
both,  as  the  life  of  the  One  is  developed  in  the  other.  The  Psalms 
are  the  depositories  of  the  mysteries,  the  record  of  the  struggles,  the 
wailing  when  worsted,  the  proans  when  triumphant,  of  that  life. 
They  are  the  thousand-voiced  heart  of  the  Church,  uttering  from 
within,  from  the  secret  depths  and  chambers  of  her  being,  her 
spiritual  consciousness — all  that  she  remembers, experiences,  believes; 
suffers  from  sin  and  the  flesh,  fears  from  earth  or  hell,  achieves  by 
heavenly  succour,  and  hopes  from  God  and  His  Christ.  They  are 
for  all  time.  They  never  can  be  outgrown.  No  Dispensation,  while 
the  world  stands,  and  continues  what  it  is,  can  ever  raise  us  above 
the  reach  or  the  need  of  them.  They  describe  every  spiritual  vicis- 
situde, they  speak  to  all  classes  of  minds,  they  command  every 
natural  emotion.  They  are  penitential,  jubilant,  adorative,  depreca- 
tory;— they  are  tender,  mournful,  joyous,  majestic; — soft  as  the 
descent  of  dew ;  low  as  the  whisper  of  love ;  loud  as  the  voice  of 
thunder  ;  terrible  as  the  Almightiness  of  God  !  The  effect  of  some 
of  them  in  the  temple  service  must  have  been  immense.  Sung  by 
numbers  carefully  '  instructed,'  and  accompanied  by  those  who  could 
play  '  skilfully ;'  arranged  in  parts,  for  '  courses  '  and  individuals, 

•  Pour  Discourses—'*  The  Closet  and  the  Church,"  p.  29-35. 
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who  answered  each  other  in  alternate  verse; — ^Tirions  voiros,  single 
or  CO mbineil,  being 'lifted  up,*  Rometimcs  in  spt-rifir  and  y«. /wm,„// 
expression,  as  the  high  service  deepened  mid  a(lva!j<*t'(l. — prifsrs, 
Levites,  the  monarch,  the  multitude, — tliere  would  1k.»  evrry  xarii-tv 
of  *  j)leasaut  movement,'  and  all  the  forms  and  forc*es  of  soun<i,  - 
personal  recitative;  individual  song;  dual  and  semi-choral  aiifi- 
phonal  response;  burst  and  swell  of  voice  and  instrument'*; 
attenuated  cadence ;  apostrophe  and  rei>cat ;  united,  full,  harmonious 
combinations.  With  such  a  service?,  an<l  such  ]>salms,  it  was  natund 
that  the  Hebrtnvs  should  love  with  enthusiasm,  and  learn  with  de- 
light, their  national  anthems,  songs,  and  melodies;  nor  is  it  .surpris- 
ing that  they  were  known  among  the  Heathen  as  a  jM'(»pU»  po>si.smm1 
of  these  ti*easures  of  verse,  and  devoted  to  their  ri'citation  by  foii«riu' 
and  harp.  Hence  it  was  that  their  enemies  iV(|uinMl  of  them  (  wlu*- 
ther  in  seriousness  or  derisiou  it  nuitters  not)  '  M«'  mn-'ln  of  a  muilt/ 
and  said,  '  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.'  " 

It  is,  wo  presume,  an  incontestable  fact  that  genius  of  the  bigbcNt 
order  seldom  tinds  its  way  into  the  nuljiit ;  it  is  tnn*  now,  as  ivrr, 
that  still  **  the  foolishness  of  men  "  is  the  cliaiinel  f«ir  *'  the  wisdom 
of  God/'  In  the  worM  without  the  C'hun'h  there  iiw  mi  many 
sources  of  fame  and  emolument — 

**  Man  niiiy  range 
T\\o  Conrt,  the  cimp.  the  vet«sel,  ami  the  mart, — 
Sw<»rtl,  jfown,  pain,  jrlory  :  oHcr  in  exohun^e 
IVule,  fame,  ambition,  to  till  up  liis  hfurt, 
Ami  few  there  are  \\lh»m  thejie  will  nut  i-^.tran^ro. 
Man  ha«*  all  iheite  re'««»urtv.'*," 

and  none  of  them  ixiint  esm^cially  to  the  Tidpit  at  all,  and  eertaiidy 
not  to  the  l)is*;(>nting  Ptdpit.  The  Pidpit  t»t'  tlu'  Thun'li  of  \\uj- 
hmd  has  ever  been,  but  for  its  friction  against  Uissintintr  jn»\\i  r, 
notoriously  feeble  in  comparison  with  it**  great  i>«»wer  in  the  doisii-r 
and  the  j)n'ss.  With  a  frw  line  excejitioiiN,  the  gn'at  nn-n  of  tb*- 
Chun'h  of  Kiigland  stnin  to  lay  ji>itle  all  llie  jKi-uliar  attri- 
butes <»f  their  genius  a**  thoy  enti-r  the  pulpit.  Wt*  admit 
there  are  exceptions;  but  con-^idtrim:  tliat  tbi*  riiunh  exi'^t^  to 
teiu*h,  how  very  few  the  exceptions  niw  And  it  mu^t  U- furtbtr 
said  that  a  certain  ivstrictivi  iie.N>  has  done  muib  to  k«  t  p  do\in  ibr 
freedom  (»f  soul,  which  is  lln'  inlnirn  heriiairr  ai'  i^t-niu-*.  NVe 
Ixdieve  that  in  verv  rare  in>tance^  <»niv  will  ^''-niu-  >u<'««*e«l  in  tbi- 
Pulpit,  |K'rhapN  ia*v«T  in  the  •^mailer  c«»untr\  town  ;  thi  n-  i-  in'Mi* 
hojK*  for  it  even  in  tbr  Nuiall  i*<aintr\  vdl.i:^f.  ub»rr  ih  |rtrturi' 
fn>m  an  e>tabli>b«'d  mnl  r«iMVrntion:d  onh  r  '^f  «\pii -«»iMii  i^  i,-. 
garded  with  ni«»rc  cbarilx  :md  t'^li  i.iti'-n.  r-*!:  ill\.  in  tli«-  •••nill 
town,  tilt*  pi<»]:l«  rcpiire  a  soh-nni  boma:;e  t«i  aniim!  ]•!  ititu-jt  •- ; 
and  est'bi'W  all  new  eX|M  ritn»'«-^  ;  and  nusiM-et  tbr  \»  i\  ^Mjiij.ini -^  ,,f 
the  fiitb  if  it  Is  pr«»ved  by  .m  argument  t'H»  on;:in.d  **t  I  -.iii.:  !.*  it-i 
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colours  or  texture.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  many  people, 
cultured  people,  suppose  that  genius  has  no  home  in  the  tulpit, 
and  some  that  it  has  no  business  there.  And  yet,  how  rich  in  all 
tliat  belongs  to  the  highest  moods  of  the  human  soul  is  the  Pulpit 
hterature  of  our  land.  Surely,  the  man  who  should  closely  look 
through  its  lore  would  find  no  lack  of  the  purest  gold ;  if  in  its 
pages  could  not  be  found  the  undisciplined  fancy  of  the  master  of 
fiction  (though  even  this  questionable  faculty  is  not  wanting),  here 
are  the  noblest  tones  of  poetry,  the  most  subtle  and  profound 
touches  of  feeling  ;  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  w4th  the  ways 
and  workings  of  the  limnan  mind  and  heart,  here  stand  in  the 
Pulpit  library ;  the  words  of  the  masters  of  sentences  ;  the  words  of 
the  wise  ;  here  are  the  ornate,  and  the  more  stately  and  cold ;  the 
monarchs  of  parable  and  illustration — and  those  who  follow  the 
lofty  and  consecutive  chain  of  thought  to  its  wondrous  and  unex- 
pected close  ;  and  if  the  Pulpit  literature  of  the  present  age  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  past  it  is  not  wanting,  some  recent  addi- 
tions gi^'ing  to  us  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

To  the  order  of  men  of  genius  eminently  does  llr.  Binney 
belong.  In  his  sermons,  there  is  nothing  florid,  finicking,  or 
fine ;  nothing  merely  said  to  finish  a  period,  or  to  give  a 
glitter  to  a  paragra])h.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  cold ; 
there  is  great  idiomatic  strength,  frequently  in  his  preaching  there 
is  great  terseness ;  but  in  the  written  sermon  this  yields  to  argu- 
ment and  to  the  sustained  and  resolute  conception  of  the  topic. 

The  author  of  the  "  Lamps  of  the  Temple  "  has  inti^oduced  into 
his  sketch  of  the  subject  of  these  remarks  many  illustrations  of 
his  combined  humanit}'  and  humour.  He  has  offered,  also,  an 
apology  for  the  introduction  of  humour  into  the  Pulpit ;  and  in 
this  particular  has  placed  Mr.  Bimiey  by  the  side  of  some  eminent 
and  iUustrious  names,  especially  Latimer  and  South.  We  have 
no  need,  therefore,  to  enlarge  here  by  way  of  defence;  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  numbers  we  may  present  our  own 
thoughts  to  our  readers  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  humour  in  the 
pulpit.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Mr.  Binney  uses 
humour  and  wit ;  he  does  not  abuse  them.  In  his  printed  discourses 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  those  racy  words  will  be 
found  which  at  once  relieved  the  discourse  and  lightened  the  argu- 
ment, and  perhaps  wakened  up  some  drowsy  auditor;  but  in  his 
printed  discourses  there  are  many  of  those  human  touches  which 
can  only  proceed  from  the  humorous  pencil,  for  hunum  and 
humour  are  one.  Thus  he  describes  the  mere  popular  preacher  as 
"  a  strolling  star  tempting  benevolence  \nth  a  promise  of  pleasure.'* 
(It  would  be  well  if  many  Churches  would  l)ear  in  mind  the 
characterization.)     Our  readers  will  remember  his  happy  deiinea- 
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tion  of  David — a  perfect  picture  to  the  hearer's  eye  through  the 
ear: 

"  The  shepherd  boy  was  bold  and  brave,  manly  and  magnanimous, 
and  had  in  him,  from  the  first,  the  slumbering  elements  of  a  Iuto 
and  a  king.  His  harp  was  the  companion  of  his  early  prime.  Its 
first  inspirations  were  caught  from  the  music  of  brooks  and  groves, 
as  ho  lay  on  the  verdant  and  breathing  earth,  was  smiled  on  throuprh 
the  day  by  the  bright  sky,  or  watched  at  night  by  the  glowing  stars. 
Even  then,  probably,  he  had  mysterious  minglings  of  tin?  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  impulses  of  his  own;  was  conscious  of  cogitations 
with  which  none  could  intermeddle,  which  would  make  him  at  times 
Bohtary  among  numbers,  and  which  were  the  prelude  and  prophecy 
of  his  future  greatness.  He  became  a  soldier  before  ho  was  twenty. 
Ten  years  afterwards  ho  was  king  by  the  suffrages  of  his  own  trilx*. 
During  most  of  the  interval,  his  life  was  of  a  nature  seriously  to 
peril  his  habits  and  principles.  He  was  obliged  to  use  rude,  lawless, 
and  uncongenial  agtmts.  He  had  to  live  precariously  by  gifts  or 
spoiL  *  He  was  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.'  \iy  tlay 
providing  for  sustenance  or  saiety,  and  slt^eping  by  ni^ht  in  cave  or 
rockf  field  or  forest.  And  yet  thin  man — in  th*'  hfat  (tf  yitufh,  with  a 
hrigamVn  repuUition  ami  a  s()ldit'r'it  licenja*. —  w(itch**d  Citrrf'tdlt/  /i/x 
inner  sAf ;  tearwd  fnmi  it  na  a  pnyil^  and  yt't  ndtd  it  im  a  kin^j  —  and 
found  for  it  congenial  ^ynphnjnunit  in  the  nan/untitinn  nf  nnine  of  th*  nmnt 
striking  of  his  jfsahnjit.  When  his  companions  in  arms  wert»  (*arousin>x 
or  asleep,  he  sat  by  his  lamp  in  some  still  rt?treat,  or  *  considered  the 
heavens  '  as  they  spread  above  him,  or  meditated  on  the  law,  or 
engaged  in  prayer,  or  hehl  intimate  communion  with  God,  and  iN>m- 
posed  and  wrote  (though  he  thought  not  so)  what  slmll  sound 
in  the  church,  and  echo  through  the  world,  to  all  time  !** 

But  especially  wo  love  thase  pictun»s  in  which  the  huinun- 
izing  power  of  the  preacher  is  sivn  shedding  over  his  subjtvt  a 
pathos  and  a  lieautiful  ti'ndeniess  as  melting  as  it  was  unsus- 
pectetl.  \Mio  can  forget  that  \i\nd  j)ictiire  of  the  Catholic  girKs 
''Salvation  bv  Fin\" 

"  lj6o\i  at  that  poor  Catholic  girl,  there ; — doing  her  ponanco,  and 
counting  her  lH»ails  ;  rept»ating  her  *  aves,'  and  Kayiujjr  her  *  pater- 
nosters ;  '  lighting  a  candle  to  this  saiiit,  or  carnkini;  her  votive 
offering  to  another  ;  wending  her  way  in  the  dark,  wet  morning  to 
early  mass  ;  conscientiously  alwtaining  fn>m  flesh  <»n  a  Friday  ;  or 
shutting  herself  up  in  ctuiventual  sanctity,  <levotiiitj  her  life  to 
joyless  stditude  aiul  Uxlily  niortititTitii>!jh !  She  is  irunLrininLT, 
perhA(>s,  that  she  is  piliiitr  np  by  all  this  a  va.st  fabric  of  meritorious 
deeds,  or  at  least  c»f  accvplable  Christian  virtue.  She  may  exjxet  on 
account  of  it  to  hear  fn >ni  the  lips  of  her  heavenly  Hrid«irnH»m, 
'Well  done,  ir<H)d  and  faithful'  (me  ;— *ent«*r  thou  into  the  j»»v  of 
thy  Lord.'  *  Thou  shalt  walk  with  me  in  white,  tor  th«>u  art  worthy.* 
We^  however,   l>elieve   tlmt  *  she  labours  in   vain,    ami    sfH'nds    her 
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strength  for  nought ; '  that  she  is  building  with  *  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  ; '  and  that  the  first  beam  of  the  light  of  eternity  will  set  fire 
to  her  worthless  structure,  and  reduce  to  ashes  the  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  her  whole  life  !  Be  it  so.  Her  '  work  may  be  burnt ; ' 
she  may  '  suffer  loss ;  *  but  she  herself  may  be  mercifully  ' saved* 
In  the  midst  of  all  that  mistaken  devotedness  to  the  gathering  and 
amassing  of  mere  lumber  as  materials  for  building  up  a  divine  life, 
even  in  connection  with  the  strange  fire  of  an  erring  devotion 
flaming  up  towards  saints  and  Madonnas,  there  may  be  in  her  soul 
a  central  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  the  *  one 
Mediator,*  which  shall  secure  the  salvation  of  the  superstitious 
devotee,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  witnesses  the  destruction  of 
her  works.  The  illustration  is  an  extreme  one.  I  purposely  select 
it  because  it  is  so.     The  greater  includes  the  less." 

And  more  important  by  far,  than  the  defences  in  which  he  engaged 
for  the  outworks  of  JSTonconformity,  we  reckon  to  be  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  a  higher  strain  of  devotion  within  the  churches  of  the 
Denomination.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  relation  of  the 
Minister  to  the  "Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord" 
should  ever  have  been  broken.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  fact,  that  for  generations  the  minister  handed  over  this  as  a 
part  of  the  worship  in  which  he  had  but  little  concern ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  he  principally  exercised  his  influence  only  to 
repress  all  efforts  which  nught  be  made  to  restore  to  the  Service 
harmony  and  beauty.  Very  industrious  even  the  energies  put 
forward  for  a  long  time  for  the  suppression  of  all  taste  and  jurt ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  Ilomanism  had  made  beautiful  things  to  be  an 
abomination  in  religious  service,  it  was  thought  that  a  bam-like 
architecture,  and  a  music  where  all  chords  were  only  used  for  dis- 
cordance, were  most  fitted  for  the  production  of  Divine  impressions. 
This  had  long  been  felt  by  the  cnurches.  The  value  of  the  great 
central  man  of  action  is,  that  he  had  power  and  genius  to  interpret 
a  popular  sentiment  and  to  supply  a  want.  This  Mr.  Binnpy  did. 
"The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord"  was  greatlj 
instrumental  in  awakening  a  new  feeling  throughout  the  Denomi- 
nation, and  in  creating  in  our  midst  a  sublimed  Psalmody.  The 
Prayers  of  Mr.  Binney,  too,  introduced  another  element.  Too  fre- 
quently prayer  had  degenerated  into  mere  confessions  of  faith — 
the  mere  answers  to  a  catechism — statements  of  a  creed.  Perhaps 
the  perfection  of  Prayer  would  be  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Liturgy,  without  the  form,  combinmg  the  special  prayer  of  the 
hallowed  Christian  heart,  and  the  wail  of  man  as  a  creature. 
Prayer  is  of  a  region  above  criticism — almost  above  remark.  Per- 
haps the  only  thing  we  should  permit  ourselves  to  say  is :  "  Did 
not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  ?" — and,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
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both  by  his  pt^rsoual  power  of  prayer  and  by  his  general  aid  to  the 

Seat  wt)rk  of  the  sanctuary  devotion,  Mr.  Jiinney  has  aided  the 
ivine  services  of  his  Denomination. 

Surely  the  preparation  of  this  pajxT  has  Ikmmi  to  us  a  very 
delightful  task.  Would  that  we  could  think  its  perusal  as  de- 
lightful a  task  to  the  readur !  AVe  have  been  carried  l)ack  to  many 
an  olil  scene  in  the  Weigh  House,  beginning  with  our  ex|H'rience 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Ijack.  Thither  wc  often  wi-nt  on 
a  Sabbath  evening.  Our  dear  old  pastor  often  condeinneil  our 
"gadding,"  and  we  are  not  about  to  defend  the  practice.  Wtll, 
for  our  punishment,  we  were  usually  comi)elleil  to  st^md  through 
the  service.  Hut  what  a  delighti'ul  service  it  was  I  The  singing 
always  hearty  and  strong,  but  i>rofoundly  devotional  and  clear  ; 
the  minister  standing  there  tall,  still,  collected,  and  announcing 
the  hvmn.  Then  the  nraver,  alwavs  so  fresh,  and  hallnwiiiLr.  and 
real;  then  the  si'rmon,  in  whieh  somehow  evervho<lv  felt  as  if  the 
preacher  were  talking  with  him.  Preaching  of  all  kind-*  and 
styles,  but  always  nc^w,  always  fresh,  to  a  young  mind.  What 
scenes  we  have  l>eheld  then?  I  Sometimes  the  ju'eacher,  .standim; 
in  Di'rfect,  cool,  supreme  (M»mmand,  liohling  all  the  hearts  of  ilu' 
audience  in  his  hand*  and  doing  what  he  would  with  their  te.tr>%. 
Such  was  his  s<»rmou  for  Uohcrt  M'Ken/ie,  the  ro-pa^tiir  of  l)r. 
Wardlaw.  lost  in  the  wrci'k  of  the  P*ynMf4t.  Always  all  along  the 
preaching  was  heard — 

*'Tlie  utill.  Mitl  inQ-Mc  of  humanitv." 

Scanvly  (*ver  did  tin*  preacher  «lilate  on  Xatun*.  or  any  of  hi  r 
majesties;  his  lands<»ajw's  wen*  alwa\s  the  heights  and  d«*pths  of 
human  soul**,  or  the  solemn  mountain  pjisM's  and  jM'aks  of  alMraei 
thoughts  upon  the  gl«>omy  questions  of  human  history.  Sane- 
times  tin*  sermon  was  "  one  jn-rfeil  chry.Nolui' "  of  pure  ahstr.H't 
thought,  very  variously  impn'^^ing  the  hearers  ;  xanetimes  a 
spirit  floating  in  an  ether  <»f  its  own  Wi»rlil ;  ami  •»«»m«»tiim»s  liki* 
a  8ix»nt  swimmer,  toilini;,  raftle«*s  ami  huoyles^,  u\ir  and  through 
a  ditfieult  sea.  At  a  later  j»eri«Ml,  we  heard  nianx  «»f  the  l^*«*tures 
on  pDVerljs  ;  truth  to  sav,  t'to,  we  have  uheM  Mene<  nf  >tran:re 
humour  l|i)winu'  over  that  gn'at  avM-niMy  :  hut  l«Nik  wliiehi'Vi-r 
way  we  will,  we  are  eom|N'llnl  to  si-*.  that  tail,  mmniandint;  ti^^ure 
slowlv  shakin;;  him^df  into  action,  a-  a  lion  miudit  nh.ike  the  dew- 
drops  and  the  Hh*4-|)  fnmi  hi<«  mane,  after  a  ni::ht  in  the  e.ive  ;  the 
hand  slowly  pansing  thr«»u::h  the  liair  ••!»  *»u*'  ^'A*-  *»\  the  lit  ad  : 
the  siKMrh,  now  a  little  lUMre  rapi«l.  >o  rajud  thi!  th«-  *«|m  ak»T 
saves  himself  fn»m  stumblini:  hy  pirking  uji  tlie  la-t  w«.nl,  pm- 
nouucing  it  again,  and   making  it   the  starting   point  of  a  n«'W 
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sentence ;  then  the  sentence,  or  the  division,  completed  ;  and  the 
heaving  of  a  long  sigh,  audible  over  the  whole  chapel,  and  a 
feeling  of  indeterminateness  from  the  speaker  passing  to  the 
hearer  ;  then  some  hroken  words,  a  careless  use  of  the  left  hand, 
and  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  engaged  as  if  the. 
preacher,  instead  of  standing  in  the  pulpit,  were  standing  in  the 
compositors'  room,  throwing  type  into  **  pie."  Then,  perhaps, 
some  dark  question  casts  a  strange  shadow  across  his  thought. 
For  instance — "  Could  God  by  power  destroy  sin  ?  Could  lie  by 
a  physical  act  annihilate  it  ?  Could  He  make  a  seraph  out  of  a 
Tiberias  or  a  Borgia,  each  retaining  his  memory  and  conscious- 
ness, as  He  can  make  an  angel  or  an  archangel  out  of  nothing?"* 
And  now  the  wheel  is  in  motion ;  and  words  come,  blow  after 
blow ;  ana  the  preacher,  as  he  advances  to  the  close,  puts  his 
hand  through  the  centric  shock  of  his,  in  those  days,  carelessly 
worn  but  beautiful  glossy  hair ;  and  soon,  with  a  cogent  appeal  to 
practical  thought — the  end.  Well,  "  the  words  of  the  wise  are 
as  nails ;"  they  are  also  as  "  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place ;" 
and  the  reader  will  believe  that  those  scenes  stand  out  in  the 
memory  for  the  life  they  communicated.  The  memory  of  some 
of  those  tones  is  thrilling  yet ;  the  first  surprise  of  some  sudden 
turn  of  thought  comes  upon  us  now  ;  we  are  again  one  of  that 
vast  congregation  of  young  men — the  first,  perhaps,  of  that  kind 
ever  seen  in  London ;  we  feel  again,  as  then  we  felt,  the  honour 
of  being  bom  for  manhood — bom  to  life  in  a  hard,  struggling, 
much-enduring  world.  Certainly,  in  the  days  of  youth,  our  first 
wider  conceptions  of  the  reality  and  nobleness  of  life  were  given 
to  us  by  Thomas  Binney. 

In  closing  this  feeble  sketch,  may  we  not  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  we  may  yet  see  two  things :  first,  before  Mr.  Binney 
leaves  us — and  may  that  event  be  ver}%  ver^'  distant — more  than 
one  volume  of  sermons  from  the  many  he  must  have  in  his  study ; 
and,  second,  a  uniform  and  complete  edition  of  all  those  already 
in  print,  or  out  of  print  ? 


*  "  Life  and  Immortalitj  brought  to  Light  through  the  Gospel/'  see  p.  40. 
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We  introduce,  by  this  article,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  two 
little  books,  each  in  its  way  admirable,  and  each  widely  different 
firom  the  other.  Mr.  Farrar's  Essav  is  the  work  of  a  scholur 
thoroughly  furnished — not  only  from  the  world  of  books,  but  by 
a  power  happily  and  harmoniously  to  generalise  the  results  of 
varied  reading.  To  those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  somewhat  extensive  and  heavy  literature  of  philoloji^y,  in  t\w 
writings  of  Bunsen,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pictet,  Garnett,  ailH  l^atham, 
the  book  will,  perhaps,  present  nothing  new ;  but,  even  to  such,  it 
must  be  interesting:  to  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  no  time 
for  such  elaborate  study  of  those  profound  sjHX'ulations,  we  may 
commend  Mr.  Farrar*s  volume.  lie  conducts  the  reader  bv  many 
a  river  of  speech  to  the  great  mysterious  ocean  InTond,  in  <Ieli*;ht- 
fiil  talk  and  suggestion,  not  unHtted  for  an  evening*s  rt^fn>hiin'nt 
after  a  hard  day's  toil  in  the  counting-hous(\  llie  purjM>s4'  of 
Mr.  Swinton's  b(M)k  (an  Americiui  re-print,  by  our  enterprising 
English  publishers)  is  ver>'  different.  It  is  an  addition,  and  a 
ver)'  pleasant  one,  to  the  many  i)opuhir  volumes  u|K>n  Kni:li>h 
etymoI(»g}*.  It  is  a  thoughtful  ana  wry  entertaining  <-ompilation  ; 
the  reading,  if  it  has  not  the  merit  of  U-ing  rare  or  si-holarly, 
is  various,  and  sufficient  for  the  intention  of  the  lM>ok  ;  and,  whilr 
from  many  of  Mr.  Swinton*s  etymologies  we  are  eomjK'lle<l  widily 
to  differ,  and  should  most  likclv  lx»  utterly  at  issue  with  him  in 
the  position  he  would  a*vsign  to  Ilonie  Tooke  in  the  nnKleni  seiene** 
of  philologN',  we  must  sjK'ak  of  his  volume  its  a  ver>'  pU'iisiint  voux- 
paiiion  to  tlie  delightful  little  volumes  of  I  )ean  Treneh.  Obviou>ly, 
ver}*  much  more  may  he  said  than  Mr.  Swint<m  has  intnKimH^l  into 
his  compilation ;  and  we  may  prt»mLse  at  the  outM't,  that,  for  the 
remarks  of  the  folloM-ing  pajKT,  we  art*  not  indebtetl  to  the  Ixxik  of 
Mr.  Swinton,  or  Dean  Tn'iich,  while  we  gladly  ackuowli'tlge  the 
pleasure  their  jhtusuI  has  atfordi'd  us 

Rambling  among  English  words,  Ls  like  wandering  among  the 
ancient  ivclesiastii'^1  shrin**s  and  banmial  «'<litie«  »*  of  our  land  ;  it 
is  like  a  pilgrimage  to  the  >tones  and  marble^  ui'  Westminster,  or 


•  1.  An  E«»'«fty  on  tbt»  Oritfin  nf  Ijinpii^n*,  baMHl  tm  \I*Mi«Tn  IU**«*an'h»i«.  And 
wpecuUW  on  iho  wt»rk<  of  M.  Itcnin.  Hy  Kri'«Ierirk  W.  F»rr«r.  M.A  ,  Uto  Ffll«»w 
of  Trinily  C'olltVf »  *^'*»n^>^U?**'     Lon(l«»n  :  John  MurT«\.     In'mi. 

2.  K«nible«  amon^  \Vor*l<  :  their  I*oftrv,  HUtory.  ani!  \Vi**l*.m.  By  William 
Swinton.     London  and  Gluaguw  .  Kiohard  (trifBii  and  (V.     IHCI. 
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Exeter,  or  Winchester,  or  Ely,  or  Lincoln,  or  York,  or  Gloucester. 
Here  is  a  venerable  spot,  yonder  a  memorable  tomb ;  in  this  place 
a  curious  brass,  and  in  yonder  chancel  a  rich  pillar ;  in  yonder  aisle 
a  rich  and  wondrous  window.  We  linger  to  notice  the  deep 
groining  of  the  Saxon  arch,  or  admire  the  grandeur  of  those 
massive  pillars,  or  pass  on  to  the  lighter  Norman  columns  leaping 
around  us.  How  mteresting  ta  observe  where  first  the  heavy  and 
antique  window  yields  to  the  lightness  of  the  lancet-shape :  and 
the  stem  grace  of  the  early  Gothic  at  last  merges  in  the  orna- 
mented and  foliated  Tudoresoue,  the  Corinthian  of  our  Gothic 
style.  Even  so,  while  we  read,  as  pedestrians,  the  achievements 
of  our  nation  in  stone, — ^in  our  study,  we  are  carried  along  to  mark 
the  same  <dianges  and  variations  in  language  and  literature. 

It  is  as  if  we  stood  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  beheld,  not  Stonehenge 
alone,-  but  around  us  all  the  vast  buildings  reared  there,  through 
the  long  ages  of  England.  There  is  first,  Stonehenge,  which  may 
stand  as  the  type  of  the  lude  and  bold  Celtic  mind.  Those  stones, 
defying  tempest  and  time,  are  like  the  language  of  that  age ;  the 
words  few  and  rude,  but  strong,  imaginative,  expressive;  the 
language  of  a  most  primeval  people,  gutteral  and  harsh,  but 
amazingly  sympathetic  with  the  sobbings  of  nature  in  her  pathetic, 
and  the  scream  of  nature  in  her  tragic  moods. 

On  the  same  Plain,  you  have  the  halls  of  Conigsburgh,  and 
the  aisles  of  Gloucester.  The  emblems  of  the  simple,  and  more 
humane  Saxon  mind ;  a  mind,  in  which  the  amplitude  of  the  de- 
tail, and  the  variety  of  the  form,  never  obscurea  the  perfect  indi- 
viduality of  every  part :  a  most  simple  mind,  full  of  fancy  and  of 
contemplation,  breathing  into  its  language,  even  as  it  breathed 
into  its  buildings,  the  mmglings  of  the  poetry  of  the  forest  and  the 
sea — appropriate  building  and  language  for  the  Forest-lords  and 
the  Sea-idngs. 

Looking  again  on  the  same  Plain,  the  strongholds  and  keeps  of 
Arundel,  JBerkeley,  and  Warwickshire  rise  to  fiie  eye.  And,  still 
further  down  in  flie  gallery  of  ages,  Tintem,  and  Fountains,  and 
Fumess;  marking  the  period  when  grace  and  strength  were  grow- 
ing side  by  side,  and  the  Norman  energy  and  politeness  were 
rounding  the  more  naked  simplicity  of  the  Saxon.  Nor  is  the 
picture  called  up  to  the  fancy  so  arbitrary  as,  at  first,  it  seems : 
there  is  a  real  connection  between  a  nation's  achievements  in  lan- 
guage and  in  stone.  Buildings  are  words,  too.  They  embody  and 
give  reality  to  the  more  ethereal  and  apparently  transitory  deve- 
lopments of  thought,  "  rendering,"  as  Mr.  Swinton  quotes  from 
Zoroaster — "rendering  apparent  uie  images  of  unapparent  natures, 
and  inscribing  the  wnapparent  in  the  apparent  frame  of  the 
world."     And  hence,  we  might  linger  still  on  the  Salisbury  Plain 
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of  our  literature,  to  notice  how  St.  Puurs  Cathedral — that  Wauti- 
ful  exotic — was  reared  also,  when  the  mind  of  our  country  be'^an 
to  forsake  the  cardinal  fonus  of  our  Saxon  liu-niture,  and  «»ur 
simpler  lan^agts  and  to  pour  along  our  pages  and  our  .speech  ihr 
words  of  Greece  and  Konie. 

Without  any  special  ethnographical  .4ucly,  a  slij^dit  attention  l'» 
the  transmigrations  of  English  ^'ords,  remind:*  us  ho\s'  far,  ami 
through  how  many  peoples  they  have  (ravelled.  lOmbrddrd  in 
our  language,  like  the  fossils  and  bones  in  the  matrix  of  tho  eaitli, 
are  the  rude  and  rudimental  fonns,  reminding  us  of  our  A'^iaii 
origin.  What  the  Latin  is  to  us — the  dead  tongue  of  a  nati«»n 
and  a  tribe,  long  since  dead  and  buried — that,  the  Sanscrit  is  to  tin- 
broad  and  extensive  range  of  tongues  spoken  in  India;  and  then'  ai.* 
innumerable  words  in  our  language  iMjinting  out  <air  conniption 
with  that  mysterious  speech.  I  low  far  are  all  words  of  one  origin  r 
To  what  degree  may  we  trace  them  in  one  family  i*  llow  far 
may  all  the  cbildren  of  men  be  made  to  mulerstand  each  other*' 
Most  students  of  etymology,  have  simply  n*garded  the  rclatioii>  of 
languages  as  strange,  curious,  whimsical  coincidences — loosi*.  ca- 
pricious, and  accidental ;  but  may  we  not  anticipate  a  higher  and 
nobler  result  than  ihisr'  If,  for  in.stance,  we  find  words,  iK-longin:; 
to  our  languagt*,  scattered  over  the  Kastern  tongues  (the  Teutonic- 
or  German  embe.lded  in  the  Oriental) — if  the  Kngli^h ///>/«/'  i- 
only  the  Persian  alhul :  the  Kngli>h  i(ni,t\  only  the  Sanscrit  'A  r  . 
the  Knglisli  tlfiHijhti i\  (»nly  the  Persian  i!nhhttr — if  the  Knt:Ii*»)j 
chip  is  only  the  Pei"sian  rln,p^  rod  or  stick  ;  an«l ///♦/'  th*-  l*ii*»:.in 
;V//// ;  au<l  our  Knglish  hnUmh  only  the  Pei*>ian  h^fii — may  u»- 
not  speak  from  such  a  hint.  Mr.  WeNford,  an  aci'om|»lislinl  and 
c<jmjH'tent  llind^Mi  s<'liolar,  ha<,  in  liis  work  on  the  Kngli>h  lan- 
jcuagi',  pointe<I  out  a  numl»er  of  remarkable  * oincid*  nee**  Utwii  ti 
Kngli.sli  and  San>crit  w«»rd^,  or  rath*  r  San-crit  nwits.  He  ha- 
carried  the  same  ja'ineiple  (»f  examinatit»n  most  >ucei>.>full\  inti 
the  Cireek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Si*lavonic  langua::e>,  in  >*>  many 
instances  that  we  must  ni»t  altemi»t  to  citt*  illu^'lrations :  Ut  it 
vuttice  that  the  Sanscrit  has  the  privative  //  »»f  ImjIIi — the  <  irei'k  and 
the  Latin — and  that,  befori'  a  vowel,  it  is  changid  int<»  *hu  Thi» 
Sanscrit  ha.**  \xW}  the  privative  prefix  I'n,  as  a  verb  sii;nif\in^  to 
deduct  or  les^*  n.  The  ohiest  ra«.e  <»n  Kngli>h  ground  is  lhe('«ltie  ; 
but  Mr.  WeUford  ha<,  iu-^t  as  >atisfactorilv.  ira  iii  the  San^  rll 
element  in  thai  Allophvlian,  and  mit>t  alntriiiir.al  toUirue.  Thu**, 
in  the  analy<i>  of  the  mi:^ratioa  i»f  »»ur  sjH.ech  we  find  our  pat*  r- 
nity  and  ance>try  in  India. 

A  divni'r  erudition  n;ay  perhap-t  objtrt  to  this  nuthod  of  ety- 
mological or  pliihditgical  ^ludy  ;  still,  the  instance^  we  havi*  cited, 
and  ten  thousand  bimilar  amdogies,  may  be  found  guiding  \jl^  to 
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truths  lying  far  below  the  more  alluvial  strata  of  mere  etymology. 
The  etymologist  very  frequently  does  not  see  the  truth  he  admits. 
Do  not  words,  in  their  changes  and  variations,  guide  us  to  tho  fact 
of  the  existence  of  some  imperishable  language  deeply  fixed  in  tho 
foundations  of  human  nature  ?  Is  there  some  element  conveying 
the  same  fundamental  idea  through  all  languages,  and  thus  inti- 
mating to  us  the  identity  and  fraternity  of  the  whole  human  race  P 
AVe  may  believe  this,  without  subscribmg  to  the  creed  of  the  very 
learned  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  who  says,  by  the  help  of  nine 
words,  "  ag,  wag,  hwag,  bag  or  bwag,  of  which  fag  and  pag  are 
softer  varieties,  dwag,  thwag  or  twag,  gwag  or  cwag,  lag  and  hlag, 
mag,  nag  and  hnag,  rag  and  hrag,  swag,  all  the  European  lan- 
guages have  been  formed  " — this  well-known  and  most  euphonius 
theory  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Farrar.  There  is  no  telling  whither 
a  man  will  ride  when  he  mounts  his  hobby-horse ;  and,  however 
wooden  a  hobby-horse  usually  is,  it  matters  little  to  the  rider. 
Still,  when  we  do  find,  without  a  doubt,  primitive  analogous  forms 
of  languages  abounding  in  the  spoken  languages,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  elements  of  etjonological  and  philological  criticism 
are  lying,  like  the  bones  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  the  Lyme  Regis, 
or  tho  Paris  Basin,  waiting  for  some  philological  Cuvier  or  Owen 
to  reduce  them  to  order  and  to  law.  Our  knowledge  of  language, 
and  of  scientific  grammar,  has  often  seemed  to  us  like  the  know- 
ledge we  may  have  of  a  limb,  or  a  bone,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  moving  creature  and  the  laws  of  animated  existence ;  and 

{ret  some  great  discoveries  have  shown  to  us  how  much  we  may 
lope  for  yet  in  the  unicising  the  tonus  of  speech. 

But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  our  present  paper  to 
say,  that  the  study  of  English  words  introduces  us  into  a  curious 
and  most  entertaining  historical  museum.  The  study  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is  most  entertaining  ;  nouns  have  been,  with  truth  and 
ingenuity,  likened  to  the  piles  driven  into  the  river,  on  which  you 
rear  the  pillars  for  the  arches  of  the  bridge;  but  verbs,  and 
coniimctions,  and  prepositions,  are  like  the  very  bridge  and  arch 
itself,  by  which  we  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  river  of  tnought,  and 
hold  intercourse  the  one  with  the  other.  Of  the  first  efforts  of  our 
ancestors  in  the  way  of  speech  we  have  some  knowledge ;  tho 
Saxon  language  is  especially  illustrative  of  this.  Our  fathers  had 
the  things,  but  they  had  no  very  clear  appellation  for  them,  and 
therefore,  they  expressed  the  idea  with  some  circumlocution, 
betraying  great  poverty  of  speech,  and  yet  great  point  or  signifi- 
cancy ;  they  had  grapes,  but  no  name  for  them,  and  therefore  they 
called  them  mne  bern^s ;  they  had  (jhves,  but  no  name  for  them, 
so  they  called  them  hand  shoes,  as  we  are  told  the  Dutch  do  to 
this  day ;  they  had  butter  among  their  delicacies,  but  no  name  for 
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it,  SO  they  called  it  cow  smeary  the  unguent  the  cow  afforded, 
and  which  they  smeared  on  their  bread.  So  also  we  have  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  smear  monger^  for  the  butter  merchant ;  we  Imvr 
the  stink  of  a  rose  !  instead  of  its  smell ;  fancy  a  mother  mourning 
that  her  kuarc^s  lungs  were  addled — by  this  in  the  idiom  they  would 
have  expressed  sickness  of  consumption.  If  they  described  a 
preacher,  they  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  headle,  npelling  ^from  a 
steeple.  So  dXm  palace,  our  extreme  of  architectural  grandeur,  was 
ovly  place,  ihii  king's,  or  the  bishop's  place.  Our  fathers  would  not 
speak  of  a  very  pretty  sapling,  but  of  a  green  beam  of  a  tree ; 
while  our  word  landlord,  which  even  a  poor  peasant  may  1k',  give< 
the  idea  which  it  had  of  territorial  dignity  and  sovereignty  as  the 
lord  of  the  land. 

Such  words  are  indeed  the  first  displays  of  language.  But  it" 
we  dig  down  among  the  derivations  from  the  most  polishtnl  Grcvk, 
we  find  the  same  crude  forms — jnles  of  the  bridge  of  sjKVch,  i»t* 
which  we  spoke.  It  is  this  cunous  alighting  on  the  most  unex- 
pected relations  which  gives  the  interest  and  chann  to  all  etymo- 
logical pursuits.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  ctmnot  too  often  wuni 
ourselves,  or  our  readers,  to  be  careful,  that  etymologj*  is  a  dizzy 
and  l>ewildering  study  ;  while  we  must  pity  those  i)ersons  who  an' 
not,  in  some  measure,  fascinated  by  the  curiosities  which  \w 
embedded,  as  we  have  said,  like  fossils  within  the  sufces.si\r 
deposits  and  accumulations  of  (mr  language  through  many  agrs. 
For  instanci*,  who  could  exjiect  to  find  salad  oil  in  conntH'tion  with 
an  ancient  piece  of  armour  l*  and  yet,  hence  its  origin.  Salad  (til, 
as  we  all  know,  is  iL<ually  considered  the  pure^^t  and  thi'  be>t  oil. 
and  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  A  mlad\\\  aiuitni 
times,  was  not  a  tasty  dish  of  grei^n  meat,  si»rveil  with  the  cIu'^'m' 
and  ale ;  but  a  head-pii^ce  of  defensive  anmmr,  and  the  oil  uvd 
for  brightening  it,  was  the  K^st  oil.  If  you  rtfi-r  to  an  <»ld  Fniuh 
dictionarv,  von  will  findtlie  word«rt/nJ<'  lu^ed  in  this  sc'nso.  And,  in 
our  own  language,  the  word  occurs  in  all  lists  of  ancit'iit  annour  ; 
although  now,  it  signifies,  not  what  is  put  on  the  luMid.  but  wliat, 
thnnigh  nature's  vizor — the  immth  —we  put  into  it.  Traulv  )Muu«ts  a 
Classical  origin,  but  few  |M'rsi»ns  w<mld  su^pcx't  it>  paternity.  In  fact, 
by  a  strangi*  and  winding  ancistr}',  it  conus  from  tlu'  (treek  Tiii.- 
uiaka;  which  al<o  signitifs  witchcraft,  and  was  i>riginjlly  intrndt*! 
as  a  niinlicine,  an  antidott*  against  the  bite  of  a  seriM'iit.  It  i^  not 
without  a  stri'tch  of  thought  that  we  identify  Wt^tminMiir,  ur  Yurk 
Minster  with  the  place  of  the  Minister,  or  tlu'  s<r\ ing  place.  And 
wo  nec^l  a  similar  .stretch  to  a.ss«K*iate  cwkU  Julls  with  n»rhl4'ri\  a 
Rpoim ;  although  they  were  so  calKnl  Ixvausi'  >«»  umiI.  N«»r.  when  we 
speak  of  the  dnnking  horn,  or  the  wa^^til  horn,  «lo  we  think  i»f 
Aonird  cattU,  though  the  tcnu  is  ai)plied  from  the  honi  of  the 
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animal  being  used  for  tliis  purpose.  And  if  the  reader  has  visited 
York  Minster,  and  has  seen  the  great  Horn  of  Ulpha,  then  the 
analogy  and  the  reason  will  be  instantly  suggested  to  him. 
Candlestick  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  none  of  our  modem 
elegancies  of  that  description  existed.  An  ancient  candlestick  was 
a  stick  slit  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  candle,  and 
three  nails  stuck  in  the  stick  for  the  same  use ;  and  although  wo 
have  this  utensil  now  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  glass,  and  porce- 
lain, yet  we  give  to  all  the  same  name,  and  retain  the  stick. 

Thus  we  may  see  how  words  grow.  The  expressiveness  of  many 
is  lost  sight  of  by  us,  until  wo  dag  about  them.  The  word  bankrupt, 
for  instance,  from  the  French  word  bankerout,  from  bancas,  Latin 
for  the  bench,  table,  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and  ruptm,  rupture, 
broken — the  broken  counter ;  and  this  word  bankerout  was  the  word 
in  common  use  once  ;  as  Shakespeare  says, — 

*^  Dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits." 

We  fear  we  must  put  together  words  which  rise  to  our  memory, 
and  which  seem  to  nave  little  Ught  to  illustrate  each  other.  The 
names  of  places  are  especially  curious.  Few  persons  have  visited 
London  wno  have  not  seen  fiie  Bitll  and  Mouthy  but  few  of  them 
have  associated  it  with  an  ancient  period  of  English  history.  The 
Bull  and  Mouth,  and  the  Bull  and  Gate,  are  rather  extensively 
scattered  over  the  south  of  England,  though  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  the  north  ;  and  they  have  reminded  the  reader  of  the  attempted 
achievement  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  taking  of  Boulogne ;  and  are, 
in  fact,  simply  Boulogne  Mouth,  or  Boulogne  Harbour.  Public- 
houses  wonderfully  perpetuate  memories.  The  Saracen's  Head 
transfers  our  recollection  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when  all 
Christendom  was  in  arms  against  the  Saracen,  and  the  head  of 
Saladin  became  a  desirable  prize.  But  even  etymologies  much 
more  obvious  than  these,  have  been  overlooked.  Very  few  of  the 
millions  who  have  passed  by  Charing  Cross  have  identified  it  with 
the  little  village  of  Charing,  and  as  few  have  recurred  to  the  time 
when  the  disconsolate  monarch  caused  the  body  of  his  Queen  to  rest 
there,  and  called  it  the  place  of  his  Chhr  Reine  (his  Dear  Queen). 
Although  all  persons  have  visited  Vauxhall,  few  have  associated 
it  with  "  Huit  eminent  and  illustrious  martyr,  Guy  Faukes ;"  yet 
Vauxhall  is  Faukes's  Hall,  or  **  La  Salle  De  Faukes."  Faukes 
was  a  powerful  baron  in  the  reign  of  John,  who  received  fix)m 
that  king  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Lambeth,  where  he  built  a 
hall  or  mansion-house,  which  bore  his  name,  and  is  still  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury.*     In  America  the  word 


•  Stanley's  Hiitorlcal  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  pp.  112  and  168. 
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"  Cantcrhury*^  is  used  as  sjiionMnous  with  uur  **  Drawing  n  Iniur 
bow,"  or  "Throwing  the  liatchot."     **  What  a  Cftnfrrhurf/  f  \< 
one  exclinuation  for  "  Jlliai  a  fir  f'^  or  "  Uluif  a  inh  T'     Or.  to 
recur  to  a  more  liuniorous  association,  few  who  have  lnokc(l  iijinn 
that  curious  hodv-^'uarJ  of  royaUv,   calh-J  the  iAr//7///r.v,  li:i\< 
ever  thought  of  their  actual  origin.     Ahis,  ahis  !  no  wnnl  ^ll•*^^> 
more  how  words  degtmerate.     Oh,  gentlenun  of  the  (iunrd  I  is  it 
come  to  tliis — that  those  spcTinK  ns  of  Tudor  yromanrv  >]inul<i  Ic 
supposed  to  he  royally  a])pointed  to  eat  heef  at  pul>lic  (iiti  itMiii- 
ments  for  the  diversion  of  kings,  queens,  and  couitier>  I      In  l';!-   . 
this  hody-guiird  of  waiters  was  tii-st  ap])ointed  hy  onr  su-^jiirii.i. 
king,  Henry  VII.     He  appointed  lliein  to  derk  hi-^  taMe.  tn  (  •' 
charge  of  his  IkkiimI,  to  spread  all  royal  ve^-^K,  to  >irvr  at  li- 
royal  A'(/r^ — in  fact,  to  be  his  hrn/afrur^  ;  and  this  very  natui.iil; 
became  cornipted  into  Beefi'titers.     Something  like  tliis  i<  tin- 
origin  of  the  word  Rnamri\  if  we  may  trust  a  prol»aMe  etyiii«»l.'„\ . 
which  derives  it   from  Rowrrr — that  is  Ji  Pili/ritH — one  ^^hn  !,.;.i 
been  ioliomr  ;  in  an  agi.*  when  such  an  achievement  imph't  d  l'i«    : 
wanderings,  or,  in  our  senst^  of  the  Mord,  liOfUHUHjM.     And  tl'  • 
word  Sr///////'r/'r  is,  like  it,  one  who  liad  wandere<l  thr«»iiL:h  t!j' 
^^  Saiuir  Tfrrc,**  or  the  Holy  Land.     Thus  the   reader  will  -<  e 
how  interi sting  is  the  areha*<»log\'  of  words. 

We  hojK»  not  to  offend  any  of  tlu*  master -i  of  tin-  sin  '.\r<  anil  tli« 
board,  if  we  venturi'  to  take  in  han<l,  for  etnnoliigieal  purp«»-'  <. 
the  Cfthhafj*'  of  the  tailor.  TIa  re  is  a  proverb  ver\'  t.ld — nob.Ml\ 
ever  8up]><>stHl  it  could  be  tnn} — **  Tuf'nrs  tn//  nrUitttjr  ;**  and  lb«- 
popular  mind  identifies  the  wt-nl  with  th"  common  vej^rt.ibb-.  li: 
Tact,  th«»  proverb  is  very  general ;  it  is  not  only  Kngli^ili — it  i- 
Gothic  an«l  Teutonic.  The  wonl  lutU*  ftjr  is  the  wonl  A'/'"'-*  — 
a  little  basket  ;  ani  this  is  the  onlv  wav  in  which  we  can  mak 
any  sen^^e  of  the  proverb. 

Kfnnologies  lilci'  the-"  are,  it  may  le  j»re*^tnin  il,  •^  «fe  ainl  rlnr: 
but  the  dreams  of  etymoI«»gists,  and  their  f«in'ed  deriv.iMmiN,  h'i\. 
fnsjuently  forme<l  a  subjirt  of  joke  to  the  satiri-'t.  W*-  very  ^\^  'I 
recollcvt  the  *<torv  of  the.dever  old  Fniirh  writer,  Mena«^e,  ^^h  • 
derived  the  word  Ptndr  fn»m  the  Latin  /'//•/*.  a  b.rir.  He  >«  i  . 
gravely  f^cwi}  to  the  worbl  the  folio wim,*"  j^rngn -«.!\«' tran<inut  ;- 
tions :  pilus,  ]m'1us  ik'IuHh,  |Klutacu<,  [MhitiiM.  p«'ruk»*.  I'l  •- 
feasor  Por^on,  who  was  at  onee  a  'jn^at  wit,  and  a  mt  at  «>•  btilar.  i:: 
eontemiituon<  -atin'  of  this  meaiulerlnu'  -^tn-im  of  «t\  ni*.!*./',  , 
dcrive<I  tb"  \\«ird  Cthnnt/ur  to  .Irn-miah  Kii'j.  tbii-*  : — J*  n  :i.i  'b 
King,  Jen  my  King,  ♦!«  ny  Kin;:,  j«  rkiiii:.  '/^MKiTi — riirui:jb. ». 
Wo  hojx»  nut  to  f'Xpt»<r  <»ur*i'l\es  to  tin*  -bi!t<  ••!  mm\  *»{  t).* 
Porson  race,  vet  \M'  lia\e  ^urelv  *»aid  enouirh  to  >\\**\\  \\i\\\  **\w  ij' 
the  m'jst   intcn^sting  studies,  whether  eou>cculivc-  and  '^hola^ii.'. 
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or  simply  desultory,  is  to  trace  the  amazing  transformations  and 
modifications  of  words. 

Even  in  themselves,  words  are  wonderful.  What  is  every  word 
but  a  window,  by  the  opening  of  which  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  into  a  man's  soul ;  and  the  transparency  of  the  word 
is  always,  by  so  much  the  more,  a  better  medium  for  mental  com- 
munication P  Or,  we  may  call  words  the  strings  by  which  a  series 
of  pictures  is  presented  in  rapid  succession  to  the  eye.  The  time 
was,  when  every  word  was  a  picture.  He  who  used  a  word  first — 
almost  any  word — had  a  clear  and  vivid  presentation  to  his  mind 
of  some  object,  and  used  that  object  as  a  type,  and  analogy  to 
certain  ideas,  and  pictured  images  present  to  his  mind.  Dean 
Trench  furnishes  many  instances.  Look  at  a  word  or  two. 
Dilapidated :  dilapidated  fortunes,  a  dilapidated  character,  a  dila- 
pidated house.  Is  there  not  a  vivid  picture  here,  when  we  identify 
the  word  with  the  Latin  dilapidare — the  falling  apart  of  stones — 
and  so  survey  stone  after  stone  falling  away,  and  leaving  only  a 
l)lace  of  ruin?  So  the  word  Candid^  white.  How  beautiful,  in 
this  connection,  as  applied  to  the  word  Candidate — presenting  the 
felt  necessity  that  the  candidate  for  any  office  should  be  white,  and 
unsoilod  in  reputation !  So  the  word  Husband — the  stay,  and 
support,  and  bmder  together  of  the  household,  as  old  Tusser  has 
saia  in  his  "  Points  of  Husbandry :" — 

"The  name  of  husband — what  is  it  to  say! 
Of  Wife  and  of  household  the  band  and  the  stay." 

And  the  word  Wife  is  like  it ;  it  is  only  another  form  of  the 
words  "w^eave,"  and  "woof;"  and  in  it  we  have,  not  only 
a  picture  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  principal  character- 
istic of  female  industry,  but  the  moral  idea,  too,  of  our  weavinff, 
by  her  influence  and  aficction,  heart  to  heart,  and  the  whole 
household  into  one.     In  the  same  way  Pity  grows  into  Piety. 

Shall  we  oflPend  our  readers  if  we  "  ax  "  them  to  give  us  their 
attention  while  we  trace  the  dynasty  of  that  much  abused  and 
truly  vulgar  word.     Chaucer  did  not  disdain  it — 

'*  Axe  not  why :  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
I  wol  not  tellen  Goddc's  privitee." 

Mr.  Pc^ge  has  cited  many  other  instances.  It  is  very  shocking, 
but  we  have  the  mother  of  Henry  VIL  concluding  a  letter  to  her 
srm  with — "  As  herty  blessings  as  y  can  axe  of  God  ;"  and  Dr. 
John  Clerk,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsoy,  says — "  the  King  axed 
after  your  Grace's  welfare  ;**  then  the  word  axe  is  transformed  into 
**  Vax,''  which,  we  suspect,  is  that  which  is  "  axed."  And  this 
again  is  transformed  into  **ta^ky^' — that  is,  a  subsidy,  or  tax ;  till 
we  read  in  Holiushed  of  a  *^*task*  granted  to  be  levied  for  tl^e 
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King's  mey  And  this  again  is  tmnsformed  into  "takes/*  by 
which  term  ancient  leases  were  called.  Wo  believe  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  a  deeper  etjTnolog}'  than  that  we  have  given.  The  word 
seems  to  be  both  Celtic  and  Saxon.  At  present  it  is  interesting 
to  sec  in  the  task  of  the  schoolboy  a  "tax ;"  and  in  that  which  is 
taken,  that  which  is  "  (axen**  or  **  axrn," 

Thus  words  arc,  as  has  been  said,  the  true  chamelions,  changing; 
their  apparent,  but  not  their  real  character,  with  every  age ;  ex- 
changing certain  colours  for  others,  developing  new  powers  of 
expression  and  utterance,  until,  it  must  be  aomitted,  it  sometimes 
becomes  very  difficult  to  find  any  certain  modem  fonus  in  analog>' 
'with  the  ancient  idea ;  for  it  is  just  the  same  \i4th  ages  as  with 
men — they  use  their  words  from  their  innate  sense  of  htness,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  that  evcr-var}4ng  thing  Literary  Stt/le — style  or 
stanaard  of  expreasion.     Thus — 

"  Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind. 
It  epreadi  the  beauteous  imag^  ibroad. 
Which  else,  lie  dark  ind  buried  in  the  soul.'* 

Tlius  we  see  that  every  writer  has  his  own  standard,  and  he 
uses  the  same  words  used  by  another,  with  more  or  Ic^^s  vividness 
and  force,  with  more  or  less  weight  or  grandeur,  in  harmcmy  with 
a  law  within  him.  The  words  which  roll  and  heave,  or  munh 
and  tramp  with  such  majesty  in  Milton,  fly  like  s^-ift  sharp  arrows 
from  the  pages  of  Thomas  Fuller.  Those  same  words  souna  like  the 
cadences  of  rich  cathedral  music  in  Hooker;  in  Sir  Thomas  IJmwn, 
silently  waving  to  and  fro  like  rich  and  heavv  arras  or  tapestry  ; 
in  Tucker,  like  the  musical  fall  of  a  beloved  liomely  footstep ;  in 
Carlyle,  swift  and  fast  they  fly,  like  sparks  from  the  clattering 
hoof  of  the  prancinff  Cossack  steed.  The  brilliant  historj-  of 
Macaulav,  the  shrewa,  finished  outline  of  Jeffrev — how  unlike; — 
and  yet  all  these  are  made  vivid  to  us  bv  words.  Words  arc  like 
gold-headed  nails,  and  they  suspend  In^forc  the  eye  the  solemnly - 
waving  silver-shielded  henildrj*  of  Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  or  the  heavy 
arras  of  Foster. 

And  thus  the  transformation  is  constantly  going  on.  Words, 
now,  often  seem  to  us  to  wander  about  like  bodies  without 
souls,  or  souls  without  bodii^,  tliev  are  divon^tl  from  their  primi- 
tive meaning  and  associations,  and  unable  to  find  each  other  again ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Farrar  well  nays,  **  words,  of  which  the  (h imposition  was 
originally  clear,  are  worn  and  rubl»cd  by  the  use  of  ages,  hke  the 
pebbles^  which  are  fretted  and  rounded  into  shape  by  the  ^ea  waves, 
on  a  shingly  beach  ;  or,  to  ust»  the  more  aj>propriati»  iinag«»,  sug- 
^[csted  by  Goethe,  their  meaning  Is  often  woni  away  like  tho 
image  and  superscription  of  a  coin."     And  there  arc  such  shades 
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of  meaning,  contained  in  words,  which  are  not  present  to  all  eyes 
or  minds — to  some  the  Greek,  to  others  the  Saxon.  How  far  the 
two  seem  to  he  apart ;  though  perhaps  not.  But,  the  mind  most 
capahle  of  feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  one,  will  feel  most  the 
pathos  of  the  other.  But  there  is  a  moral  chemistry,  which  seizes 
the  word  most  adapted  to  the  emotions  of  the  nature — a  mind 
phrenzied  and  on  fire,  when  the  chariot  wheels  roll  rapidly, 
it  needs  a  fiery  element,  which  the  Saxon  has  not  so  fully  at  com- 
mand. Socrates,  like  William  Cohbett,  would  probably  have 
preferred  a  Saxon  idiom  ;  while,  to  a  mind  on  fire  with  immense 
conceptions,  and  imaginations,  and  generalizations — as  Milton's — 
the  Saxon  alone  would  bo  insufficient.  It  is  our  happiness  that 
we  have  them  both.  The  power  to  use  and  assimilate  must  de- 
pend on  the  law  within. 

Hence,  what  is  all  the  transformation  of  words  in  their  more 
obvious  apparelling,  compared  with  that  transformation  they  un- 
dergo in  becoming  the  expositors  of  a  thousand,  or  rather  a  mil- 
lion varying  shades  of  thought  ?  It  is  said,  that  no  two  of  us  see 
an  object  precisely  alike.  May  we  not  say,  that  no  two  of  us  use 
a  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense ;  for  words  all  suffer  a  kind  of 
metempsychosis.  If  we  would  have  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  ask  two  or  three  persons  to  give  to  us  a  description  of  precisely 
the  same  thing  or  event — a  storm,  a  sunset,  a  landscape  ; — get  a 
piece  of  iron  defined,  or  a  ship,  or  a  star,  or  a  horse ; — get  them 
to  be  talked  of  in  the  various  tcchnicaUtics  of  a  painter,  poet,  old 
sailor,  or  mechanic,  practical  man,  man  of  science — we  shall  ob- 
tain from  every  one  some  minute  particulars  of  variation,  although 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  description  as  a  whole ;  and  hence, 
from  this  cause  it  is  then,  that  the  annals  of  mental  science 
present  such  an  immense  territory  of  debateable  ground. 

We  are  ofken  interested  with  the  struggles  of  the  human  mind 
to  express  itself  when  words  have  not  been  given : — 

"  Daring  the  trial  of  the  mining  case,  at  the  late  Liverpool  Assizes, 
a  number  of  old,  and  not  very  briUiant  witnesses  were  examined,  to 
prove  the  extent,  and  mode  of  working  the  mine.  The  following 
dialogae  took  place  between  one  of  them  and  Mr.  James,  the  bar- 
rister engaged  for  the  prisoner  : — Mr.  James :  *  Now  you  say  you 
worked  at  the  mine  ?* — Witness :  *  Ees,  sir.' — Mr.  James  :  *  How 
did  you  work  ?* — Witness  :  *  Wliy,  it  wos  woorked  oop  and  do>vn, 
you  'no— this  way,  that  way,  t'other  way,  foot-ridden  way — dang  it, 
every  way.*  (Loud  laughter.) — Mr.  James  :  *  I  must  confess  I  don't 
understand  you.' — Witness  :  *  I  think  I  spoke  plain  enuf.*  (Loud 
laughter.) — Mr.  James  :  *  No  doubt  you  did,  but  the  stupidity  is  on 
my  side,  not  on  yours.* — Witness  :  *  That's  it.  You  are  quoit  stupid. 
You  conna'  onderstand  English !'  (Continued  laughter.)  —  The 
Judge :  *  If  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  working  in  mmes,  doubtless 
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your  langaago  would  be  perfectly  iutelligiblc,  but  as  it  is,  wo  cannot 
understand  you.* — ^Witness :  *  Well,  I  conna  spako  ony  ])liiinor. 
Dang  me  if  ever  I  seed  such  stupid  people  sinco  1  loft  pit.' — Sonu' 
further  attempts  were  made  by  the  learned  counsel  to  obtain  a  uwn'c 
definite  answer  to  the  question,  but  it  was  *no  go,*  and  the  witness 
was  at  length  told  to  leave  the  box,  which  he  did,  aj)pan'!itly  wiili  a 
still  stronger  conviction  than  before  of  the  natural  and  irroniediaijl*' 
obtusencss  of  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  auditory.** 

And  hero  is  a  well-known  like  amusing,  though  slightly  dillerun*. 
incident : — 

"  At  a  trial  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Ixjlwcjn  Cc  rlain  t  W'.\m11.'- 
dums  and  twcedU»-decs,  as  to  an  nll(';^cd  piracy  of  an  livvnw^rnu'w' 
of  the  *  Old  Englisli  Gentleman,'  Cooko,  tlic  well-known  nui«'U!ijvM. 
was  fiubpciMiiied  as  a  witness  by  one  of  the  parties.  Oii  hisen>-'- 
cxamination  by  Sir  James  Scarlett,  for  the  op])j>sitc  side,  that  leariu  -1 
counsel  rather  flippantly  (piestioned  him  thus: — *  Sir,  you  srw  the 
two  meloilics  are  the  same  but  different.  Now,  Sir,  what  ilo  von 
mean  by  that  ?'  To  this  Tom  promptly  answcn*d,  *  I  said.  Sir.  t!:;!( 
the  notes  in  the  two  copies  were  alike,  but  with  a  diffeivn'  aeeeiit, 
the  one  l)cing  in  common  time,  the  other  in  six-eight  time;  and  e«ni- 
Bcquently.  the  j)osition  of  the  accented  notes  was  dillerent.'-  Sir 
James:  *What  is  a  musical  accent?' — Cooke:  *  Mv  terms  are  a 
guinea  a  lesson.  Sir.'  (Aloud  laugh.)  Sir  James  (rather  rullltdi: 
'Never  mind  your  tenns  hero,  Sir.  I  ask  you  what  is  a  musiril 
accent?  Can  you  see  it?' — Cooke:  *  No.' — Sir  James  :  *  C:in  y.»a 
foci  it?' — Cooke  :  *  A  musieian  can.*  ((r!\at  lauj^^hter.)  Sir  .finu  . 
(vcryan'^):  *Xow,  pray.  Sir,  don't  l>tat  alv)nt  thebu^h,  but  rxj»l:e'i 
to  his  Lonlshij)  (Lord  Denman,  who  was  the  juili^i'  that  tried  ili- 
case)  and  the  jur}',  who  are  supposed  t<»  kn<nv  nothin;/  al>out  m>i--!<", 
the  nu'aning  of  what  you  call  accent  r* — Cooke:  *  Acivnt  in  nju>:'' 
is  a  certain  stress  laid  ujnm  a  particular  note,  in  the  same  manmr 
ns  you  would  lay  stress  upon  any  given  word,  fur  the  pur|>«»-i»  ni* 
being  better  undei*st<.>od.  Thus,  if  1  wen*  to  s^y,  **  V<iu  are  an  "••/' 
it  rests  on  ass;  but  if  I  wen*  to  pay,  **  i'  '  niv  an  a.ss,*'  it  n-.-ta  on 
you,  Sir  James.'  " 

If  it  is  diffioidt  to  take  nn  obje<'t  «oon  bv  the  eve  and  to  arcu- 
rately  d(»Hne  it,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  \h\  ac4Minitely  to 
define  that  by  which  the  objirt  is  set-ii  or  known?  The  mind 
has  ft  large  amcmnt  of  fiinutun\  which  it  is,  unriucHtionably.  very 
difficult  to  take  stock  of — 5iensati<ms.  volitions,  ]>ere«'pti«»ns.  i<lrjis 
— ^how  shall  W(^  define  all  the«' ?  ifost  philos-iphrrs,  ^o  hmuh  as 
they  attempt  the  ta-^k,  up<et  the  tln-ory  of  ^niw  nih«  ,•  te.u  hii ,. 
Tliere  are  a  niimlK*r  of  wnrds,  for  in^^tanee.  whiih  >t:ind  in  thi- 
schools  like  n-ady-unn*  J  ounlMitauts  waiting'  tin*  char;:e  to  Imtlle. 
It  w  quite  (uuusing  to  st***  to  what  a  contn»vtT^y  tin-  very  word 
idea  has  led.     »Sir  Willium  liiuuiltou  has  bhuwn,  that  if  Plato, 
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Descartes,  Hobbes,  and  Gassendi  all  met  and  conversed  upon  idms, 
the  disputants  would  all  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  very  word  they 
had  employed  so  often,  since  all  would  be  emplo}dng  it  in  a 
manner  different  from  his  neighbour.  Thus,  by  one  it  would 
bo  regarded  as  the  images  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world  pro- 
jected on  the  mind;  by  another  it  would  be  regarded  as  the 
grouping  of  conceptions  by  the  mind,  within  itself ;  by  another, 
the  whole  world  in  which  wo  livQ  would  bo  so  regarded  as  to  be 
spoken  of  as  an  idea  within  the  mind :  till  matter,  and  all  its  forms 
and  varieties,  themselves  came  to  be  considered  only  as  ideas.  To 
all  which  may  be  added  Dr.  Currie's  definition,  who,  when  bored  by 
a  foolish  blue-stocking  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  idea, 
which  she  said  she  had  been  reading  about  in  some  metaphysical 
work  but  could  not  understand,  answered,  at  last,  angrily — "  Idea, 
madam  ?  Idea  is  the  feminine  of  idiot,  and  means  a  female  fool." 
We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  collisions  of  the  schoolmen  on  this 
point.  We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  speculations  of 
lierklcy,  of  which  Byron  has  said — 

"  When  Bishop  Berkley  said  there  was  no  matter, 
I  think  it  was  no  matter  what  he  said." 

Another  clever  punster  has  said,  in  his  prompt,  catechetical 
poem: — 

"  What  is  Matter  ? — Never  mind. 
>Vhat  is  Mind  P— No  matter." 

But  we  are  not  permitted  to  dismiss  the  matter  thus  summarily. 
There  are  some  pertinacious  spirits  who  \vill  follow  up  the  inquiry 
until  they  have  received,  if  not  what  is  satisfactory  to  others,  what 
is  an  answer  to  themselves.  How  do  I  become  conscious  of  my 
own  existence  ?  How  do  I  become  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  ?  Let  me  be  a  sensient  and  intelligent  being, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  I  have  been  taught  the  long  range  of 
lexicon  phraseology,  or  whether  I  know  not  one  single  word. 
Words  are  conveniences ;  they  are  a  necessity  of  our  state ;  they 
are  the  signs  of  things.  We  prefer  to  call  them  so,  to  saying 
they  arc  the  signs  of  ideas.  Woros  are  the  handwriting  of  time  and 
space ;  they  are  the  penmanship  of  consciousness  and  thought. 
But  time,  and  space,  and  consciousness,  and  thought,  might  all 
exist  without  any  words.  Words  merely,  and  in  themselves,  it 
must  be  understood,  explain  nothing;  words  do  not  even  give 
ideas  to  the  mind, — if  by  the  word  ideas,  we  mean  mental  concep- 
tion, and  arrangement,  and  abstraction;  for,  whatever  Home 
Tooke  may  say  to  the  contrary,  we  must  contend  that  there  is 
such  a  power  as  abstraction.  Nay,  are  not  conception  and 
abstraction  in  degree  oneP     Words  represent,  as  Mr.  Garnett 
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has  said,  "  conceptions  founded  on  perceptions."  But,  as  wc  have 
seen,  these  words  present  nothing  certain  to  the  eye  ;  they  are  the 
signs  of  the  present  perception,  not  of  the  past  or  the  fut\ire. 
The  Book — wno  sees  in  it  the  Beech  covers  of  the  ancient  leaves  r* 
"WTiat  analogy  is  there  between  Buckinghamshire,  book,  and 
beech  ?  Loaf^  fo/?y,  and  lady  express  to  us  ver>'  diflFerent  ideas  ; 
yet  all  have,  in  fact,  the  same  signification.  XVords,  then^fore, 
are  many  of  them,  come  to  mea;i  what  those  who  use  them  intend 
they  shall  mean ;  and  thus,  from  age  to  age,  their  meaning  sinks 
and  swells,  and  rises  and  falls,  for  the  mind  finds  its  own  level, 
and  words  reveal  its  power  and  the  measure  of  its  pn»sence. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  trustworthiness  of  wonls,  we  must 
not  forgot  how  many  thousimd  errors  may  spring  up,  even  in  the 
spelling,  in  the  course  of  a  generation.  Instead  of  illustrating  this 
by  any  serious  dissertation,  let  us  do  so  from  an  anecdote  of  no 
less  serious  and  dignified  a  person  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  time : — 

"  A  very  comical  story  has  been  related  in  private  circles  for  M)ini' 
days  past,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  particulnrlv  us 
it  includes  the  names  of  several  distinguished  individuals.  Tho 
story  runs  thus  : — That  Mrs.  Ijoudon,  the  lady  whoso  clever  writ  in Lfs 
are  so  well  known,  lx>ing  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strathtield- 
8a}'e,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  rtHjuestinp  him  t  j 
allow  her  to  visit  his  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  insj>eoting  and 
taking  the  measurement  of  several  fine  beeches,  known  as  tin* 
Waterloo  Beeches,  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The  letter  was  signed  with 
her  initials,  *  C.  J.  Loudon,*  and  was  duly  prest^nted  to  his  (trace, 
who,  raising  his  glasses  and  looking  at  its  contents,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  reauest  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  wh(»^e 
signature  is  *  C.  J.,  London,  to  allow  him  to  inspect  and  take  the 
measurement  of  his  Waterloo  breeches.  With  his  usual  di«|mtoh, 
the  Duke  immediately  onlercd  his  valet  to  forward  his  inexpressibles, 
with  his  compliments,  to  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  imagining,  it  is 
supposed,  that  they  might  be  wanted  for  some  artistic  purpose.  It 
will  easily  bo  conceived  with  what  amazement  the  Bishop  rcceive<l 
this  extraordinary  parcel ;  and  it  is  not  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  his 
Lordship  concluded,  naturally  enough,  that  the  Duke  had  gone  clean 
out  of  his  senses.  The  joke,  however,  appeared  to  his  Gnux*  no 
exceedingly  good  that  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  showing 
the  Bishop's  note  to  his  friends,  when  the  error  was  soon  detected, 
and  Mrs.  Loudon  thereupon  received  a  polite  compliancx*  with  her 
request." 

And,  therefore,  we  mu.<!t  not  trust  words  too  much.  We  mast 
treat  them  as  young  ladies  arc  said  to  treat  the  words  (»f  their 
lovers  before  marriage — lus  ver)'  pleasant,  and  worthy  of  resjiect, 
but  not  to  bo  the  anchor  of  too  much  confidence.     You  caimot 
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find  the  unyaiying  and  infalliblo  meaning ;  and  thus,  if  men  trust 
words  too  much,  they  will  assuredly  become  sceptics.  You  cannot 
settle  a  word  by  a  word.  True,  our  old  friend  Philosophy  tells 
us,  that  we  cannot  think  without  words ;  that  invariably,  in  all 
our  cogitations,  we  find  that  we  are  shaping  our  thoughts  into 
letters ;  and  we  say,  "  Aye,  it  is  even  so,  old  Truepenny."  But, 
this  is  only  a  partial  truth,  for  thought  exists  before  all  words ; 
and  this  is  the  mechanical  action  oi  thought,  rather  than  the 
spontaneous  gush  of  words  to  the  mind,  and  we  have  conceptions 
in  our  mind  which  words  vainly  strive  to  realize.  Our  conceptions 
seek  to  embody  themselves,  for  their  own  convenience,  in  words, 
but  what  is  the  word  compared  to  the  conception  P  What  is 
time  P  We  cannot  get  beyond  chronoraetrical  arrangement,  but 
we  have  an  idea  overleaping  that.  What  is  space  P  All  that 
exists  without  form,  and  is  void  ;  but  surely  no  words  will  assist 
us  to  see  or  know  that.  What  is  truth  P  The  sneer  is  on  the 
lip  of  Pilate,  as  we  pluck  him,  retiring  from  the  judgment-hall, 
by  the  robe,  and  say,  **  The  Word  is  truth ;"  but  Pilate,  even  if 
he  were  a  Christian,  might  respond,  "  What  word  P  The  word 
within,  or  the  word  without?"  The  word  in  the  letter,  or  the  word 
in  the  spirit  P  Is  the  Bible  all  and  every  kind  of  truth  P  Surely 
not.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  revo- 
lutions of  our  planets  are  governed  by  the  square  of  the  distances. 
What,  then,  is  all  nature  truth  P  Wo  neither  affirm  it  nor 
deny  it.  * 

What  is  right  P  What  is  a  pound  P  Are  not  these  perplexing 
questions  of  perpetual  occurrence.  Do  they  not  illustrate  the 
vacillancy  of  language  and  of  words  P  And,  not  only  so ;  let  any 
one  remember  how  the  mind  of  man  unconsciously  gives  itself  up 
to  the  dominion  of  its  own  prejudices  and  tastes.  Many  writers 
use  words  as  the  old  Scottish  freebooter  prayed, — "  Turn  the  world 
upside  down.  Lord.  Oh  Lord,  turn  the  world  upside  down,  that 
men  may  get  a  bit  of  bread."  We  have  many  writers,  who  very 
remorselessly  turn  all  speech  upside  down.  If  any  person  ever 
needed  illustrations  of  this,  he  may  find  them  in  the  writings  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon.  With  what  sophistry  have  both  of  tiiese 
distinguished  writers  compelled  words  to  obey  the  bidding  of  their 
mind — Gibbon  especially,  how  he  saps  our  "  solemn  truth  with 
awful  sneer."  Oi  all  those  men  who  ever  attacked  the  Christian 
faith,  /le  has  the  least  manliness;  he  always  fights  with 
inuendos,  behind  a  bush,  and  walks  with  steadiness  the  plank  of 
double  meanings ;  his  sneers,  his  satire  and  scorn,  are  "like  the 
old  Pictish  weapon,  at  once  a  spear  and  a  shield."  "  He  hides 
himself  behind  the  very  weapon  with  which  he  wounds  you." 
Here  is  an  illustration,—"  Appolonius,  of  Tyana,  was  bom  about 
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tho  same  time  as  Jesus  Christ.  IHs  life  is  relateil  in  so  falmlon^j  a 
manner  by  his  distnplcs,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ilis<*oviT  wh(»tht'r 
ho  was  a  sago,  an  imjiostor,  or  a  fanatic,"  nieuninp;  AjiullimiiH. 
but  the  words  are  so  cleverly  jilaceil  in  their  juxta|M»<ition.  tli;it 
they  convey  an  insinuation  against  the  Saviour.  AN'e  cannot  In' 
too  careful  of  words ;  thev  are  like  thos4>  rivei^s  whrise  mouths  arr 
Deltas  they  bear  down  and  deposit  things  ;  they  pour  into  thr 
mind  of  the  r(\'ider,  or  student  listener,  the  i)oculiar  fonn:ition  and 
colourings  of  the  mind  from  whence  they  come.  How  strauij:*'  it 
is,  to  think  that  all  those'  signs,  the  imitations  of  noisis  in  thr 
external  world — the  imitation**  of  fonns,  and  shajK^s,  anil  thinL"^. 
and  the  imitations  of  human  lab<mr  an<l  handycraft — thosr  hlnuh  s 
of  colour  caught  from  every  varying  cltmd — those  signs  ^tan<linL: 
80  comi)li'te,  so  individual,  and  alont^ — slumld  be  capable  of  so  much 
mental  absoq)tion,  till  there,  on  those  pages,  they  are  prescntiil. 
alistractions  far  removed  in  the  eml)odiid  wholt'iirvs  from  ihM>»» 
signs  they  fii-st  represented.  Tho  chemistry  of  the  air  is  wonder- 
ful, by  which  all  the  f/rhn's^  the  charcoal  and  carlxiu  of  human 
corruption,  are  caught  up,  transfonned,  and  made  in  contribute'  V> 
the  life  of  men,  and  animals,  and  tlowi-rs.  The  chemistry  of  thr 
human  frame  is  marvellous,  bv  which  from  dav  to  dav  it  is  buili 
up,  antl  wondrously  maintaim-d.  The  chemistry  of  the  (»cean  i< 
marvellous,  bv  which  the  salt  wave  is  made  to  mini**trr  to  the 
wmstant  refreshment  ami  lifr  of  our  gli»l>e.  IJut  what  shall  we  >;iy 
to  the  ehemi>trv  of  words  ? — that  constant  llurtuation,  vit  emb«»di- 
ment  and  crystallization — that  ci»nstant  emigration  «»f  nn*»  raee  nf 
words  with  another,  yet  each  absorlK*<l  in  llu»  grammatie  arehitee- 
turo  of  the  whole  Y  What  shall  we  siy  of  that  constant  How  and 
interflow  of  sjK'e<*h,whieh  we  all  sou<r.  yet  whii'h  never  dimini^ihrs 
or  luTomes  le>s  i'  Worih — serrii»<l  b'gioim  of  thought,  annc<l  to 
the  teeth,  thev  are  the  means  bv  whieh  bravr  siad«»  overeoinr. 
Worth — safety  valves  of  thought,  if  we  had  them  not,  the  soul,  for 
want  of  utterance,  would  go  mati,  would  tuni  upon  ami  dr-tri\ 
herself  Worfh — I'oniforting  balm.  pn^sse<l  tiut  of  tlu»  preiM«tU'* 
flowers  of  lite — swii't  exin'rienec*.  ami  saend  enn«iolation<.  Wttnh 
— lies,  snnulatrd  masks  whieh  grinning  liypo<rit»  <  hold  up  iM-fnn' 
their  face.  Worth — oaths,  blasting  inilts,  >\hieh  passion  sh«i«»t'* 
agiiin-^t  the  Ktenial.  a-^  the  piuiny,  man,  calls  Heaven  to  hi-ar  how 
hc  tlefie-^  Ffim.  Iforh — ^links  Utwirn  mat*,  r  and  mind — tb«' 
material  drajxry  «»f  onr,  tin*  eMn^nTating  •*pirlf  of  the  other.  In 
all  wavs  and  finni-^  hi»w  sin«nilar  I  Charters  «.t  lOir  an<i  ^trv  ;  our 
hendtlry  ;  breath  of  our  iKttii  1h  inir :  antl.  ala^,  pr^if  aNm.f  mir  n*- 
i<ponMbility  t*»  a  higher  law  than  tln-mM-hts  to  whieh  th«  y  an*  all 
witni»ss«»s,  since  **by  our  wonU  we  aru*  ju<tirte<l,  and  by  them 
condemned.** 
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Tlic  study  of  words  is  not  literary  trifling.   Do  wo  not  see  how  the 
analysis  of  a  word  leads  to  important  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
society.     Mr.  Newman,  in  his  interesting  work  on  regal  Rome, 
has  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  word  7natnmonyy  and  the  in- 
stitution iiiatrimonium.     The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  word 
matriinony  docs  not  include  so  high  and  sacred  a  state  as  Kcddmg* 
It  assigns  to  the  institution  of  marriage  as  the  chief  end  what  is 
only  one  of  its  ends;  it  regards  marriage  from  that  word  as  the 
state  in  which  the  woman  becomes  a  mother.     Wo  have  been 
sorry  to  see  this  doctrine,  which  degrades  the  individuality  of 
woman  and  the  Di^-inc  intentions  of  marriage,  promulgated  re- 
cently in  the  Edinburgh  Ileiiew,     We  must  thmK  the  intention 
of  marriage  deeper,  liighor,  more  sacred.     We  must  regard  it  as 
the  union  of  opposites  in  character  and  quality,  for  the  most 
spiritual  purposes ;  regarding  woman  only  as  the  mother,  and  her 
position  in  life  as  havmg  relation  only  to  natural  intentions,  de- 
gmdes  the  mother;  in  fact,  this  was  the  crime  of  all  Paganism. 
Marriage  was  only  the  means  by  which  the  wealth  of  population 
was  maintained  for  the  city.     This  is  the  crime  of  modem  utili- 
tarian science;  it  darkens  down  like  a  black  curtain  over  most  of 
the  pages  of  modem  pohtical  economy;  it  was  the  crime  of  ancient 
Judaism,  rebuked   in  the  most  pathetic  lines  by  tho  Prophet 
Malaclii,  in  which  tho  true  grounds  and  ordinances  of  mamago 
are  illustrated;    and  rebuked  again  by  our  Lord,  in  language 
which  traced  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  on  marriage  home  to  the  ham- 
ness  of  their  hearts.     Now,  this  word  matrimont/,  although  we 
have  wedded  it  to  a  larger  signification,  did,  in  its  origin,  mark 
the  difference  bcfirecn  the  Latin  and  the  Sabine  maiTtages,     Tho 
Latin  never  gave  the  wife  into  the  hand  of  the  husband ;  she  remained 
peiiuanently  in  her  father's  power;  he  might  at  any  time  recal  her, 
and  give  her  to  another.    A  marriage  beneath  the  Sabine  law  was 
made  with  the  sacred  auspices,  and  was  called  connubium,  or  nuptiiB 
hgitimw,  and  the  wife  was  "Jiista  uxor-/'  but  a  marriage,  valid  in 
law  but  deficient  in  ceremonial  sanctity,  was  designated  only  as  ma- 
trinwniitm,  and  the  wife  was  called  injiista  uxor,  an  illegitimate  wife. 
Those  wise  old  Pagans,  in  their  rude  way,  saw  that  reUgion  alone 
gives  the  beauty  and  sanctity  to  the  marriage  state,  and  thus, 
the   word  matrimony  itself,  now   so  honourable,   may  indicate 
that  the  domestic  morality  of  the  oldest  Latins  was  less  elevated 
than  the  Sabines.     In  savage  society,  and  in  those  oldest  states, 
no  union  between  the  sexes  was  ratified  until  children  were  bom. 
I*rior  to  this,  the  woman  had  no  claim  on  the  man.     The  ideas 
we  associate  in  our  sweet  Christian  domestic  union  with  the  words 
husband  and  wife,  did  not  exist.     Their  intimacy  and  association 
were  but  an  ordinary  friendship ;  but  when  a  child  was  bora, 
society  recognised  tho  woman's  claim  to  a  mother's  support. 
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Our  readers  would  be  surprised,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  these  ideas  have  a  hold,  practically,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  in  Cornwall;  even  though  the 
JParUamentary  reports  illushate  that  with  us,  among  our  unen- 
lightened populations,  the  marriage  state  is  actually  the  mother 
state,  or  matrimony. 

Thus  we  see  how  language  changes  its  form  and  usage,  just 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  our  word  tniscreant,  which  really  means 
only  a  misbeliever,  a  heretic;  assures  us  of  the  instinct  which 
points  to  the  bad  faith  as  the  companion  for  introduction  to  a  bad 

We  have  detained  our  readers  too  lengthily,  by  showing  how 
language  is  beaten  out,  that  wc  cannot  devote  any  time  to  the 
consideration  of  the  not  less  important  subject  of  Ahhreriaiiom,  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  human  mind,  as  Home  Tooke  says  and  shows, 
not  only  to  provide  itself  icith  icords,  hut  triih  winged  icordn ;  and 
it  does  this  by  employing,  very  frequently,  words  abbre^nated  in 
themselves,  to  give  wing  and  force  to  those  which  are  of  greater 
importance  and  worth  to  the  mind.  The  fashions  of  speech,  too, 
are  like  the  fashions  of  our  clothcK,  not  so  arbitrary  as  they  scH>m. 
The^  result  from  manv  reasons  of  taste,  comfort,  convenience,  and 
habit.  The  most  barbarous  period  of  lan^age  will  be  found  to 
be  the  middle  period,  when  men  arc  feelmg  after  fine  and  trut* 
tastes;  even  as  it  is  the  case  that  men  and  women  wear  rings  in 
their  noses,  not  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  society,  nor  yet  in  its 
latest  maturity.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  that  is  the  liighi>t 
form  of  sneech  which  conveys  ideas  most  distinctly  into  the  mind, 
that  we  snail  succeed  in  conveying  such  ideas  plainly  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  plainly  jH^reeived  by  us.  Clear  s]H»eeh  is 
as  sun*ly  the  result  of  clear  thought,  as  clear  water  flows  fmni  a 
clear  fountain;  and  we  verj'  in*isely  detonnine  that  it  is  safe  to 
caution  young  readers  a^nst  writers  who  indulge  in  dark  sayings, 
partly',  because  such  writers  do  not  know  what  they  have  to  com- 
municate, and  partly,  because  dark  speech  shadows  and  darkens 
the  listening  mind. 

Let  us  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Saxon  language,  our 
mother  tongue,  the  speech  of  our  fatherland  ;  and  let  us  say  that, 
while  Bosworth's  noble  Saxon  Lexicon  is  no  t»tranger  to  our 
studv-table,  we  must  admit  our  obligation  to  the  ver}'  clever  and 
admirable  review  of  it  by  Mr.  Rogers ;  and  the  Saxon  tongue, 
the  speech  of  our  Saxon  fon*fatliers,  is  our  own — we  have  not 
relinquished  it  yet — we  t?hall  find  no  other  to  hupply  its  place. 
The  following  generalization  is  verj'  striking: — "The  English 
languace  contains  38,000  words ;  of  these,  o-8ths  an*  Saxon. 
From  the  Saxon  come  our  grammatic  forms  and  classes  of  words. 
Our  inflections  are  Saxon;  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
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adjectives  ;  the  en,  and  the  est,  and  the  most  frequent  tennination 
of  our  adverbs,  /y ;  our  articles  and  definitions — a,  an,  the,  this, 
these,  those,  many,  few,  some,  one,  none ;  those  important  words — 
more,  and,  most,  have,  be,  shall,  tvill,  may,  can,  must.  How  pic- 
torial is  our  Saxon  tongue !  It  gives  names  to  the  heavenly 
bodies — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  names  three  of  the  four 
elements — earth,  fire,  and  water.  It  names  three  of  the  four 
seasons — spring,  sumtner,  and  winter.  It  gives  names  to  the 
divisions  of  time — day,  night,  morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon, 
midday,  midnight,  sunrise,  and  sunset.  So  also  it  names  light, 
heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
The  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects  of  our  scenery  are  Saxon — 
sea,  land,  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  stream.  The  forcible  words  ex- 
pressing action  are  Saxon — sit,  stand,  lie,  run,  walk,  leap,  stagger, 
slide,  stride,  glide,  yawn,  gape,  wink,  thrust,  fly,  swmi,-  creep, 
crawl,  spring,  spurn.  The  dearest  household  words  are  Saxon — 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child, 
home,  kindred,  friends.  So  also  hearth,  roof,  fireside,  love,  hope, 
fear,  sorrow,  shame,  tears,  smiles,  blush,  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan. 
As  we  said  above,  abstract  and  general  terms  are  Latin  or  Greek ; 
but  individualities  are  Saxon.  Latin  gives  us  movement,  and 
motion,  and  sound  ;  but  buzz,  hiss,  clash,  rattle,  hum,  are  Saxon. 
Latin  gives  us  colour ;  but  Saxon  gives  to  us  white,  black,  red, 
green,  and  blue.  Latin  gives  us  crime ;  but  Saxon  brands  on  the 
criminal  the  name  of  murder,  theft,  robbery,  lie,  steal.  Member 
and  organ  are  Latin ;  but  ear,  hand,  eye,  and  lip,  are  Saxon. 
Animal  is  Latin — ^man,  cow,  calf,  Saxon  ;  and  so  are  those  noble 
compoimds  of  poetry — a  thunderstorm,  thimdercloud,  kingdom, 
witcncraft,  swordbearer,  earthquake  "  We  read  these  words,  and 
thus  find  that  our  land  was  not  subdued  at  the  Conquest.  No 
land  can  be  subdued  while  the  language  flows,  and  percolates 
through  all  its  villages — ^is  spoken  by  its  firesides — ^is  used  to 
inspire  in  religion,  to  fire  in  battle,  to  swell  and  sob  in  poetry,  to 
chronicle  the  story  of  the  ancient  crone,  to  embody  the  lessons  of 
the  teacher,  to  roll  the  martial  strains  of  the  warrior,  to  ripple 
in  the  ears  of  the  lover.  It  is  true  the  terms  of  honour  and  digmty 
were  Norman  ;  but  what  a  genuine  old  Saxon  word  is  King,  and 
how  ^as  has  been  remarked)  its  prevalence  assures  us  of  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  popular  Saxon  hust  before  the  ruler 
could  moimt  the  throne ! 

None  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  conversation  be- 
tween Gurth  and  Wamba  in  the  glades  of  the  green  old  forest  of 
Sherwood,  when  they  were  beheld  there  and  overheard  by  the 
author  of  "Ivanhoe."      Our  readers   remember   the    reply   of 
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Our  readers  would  be  surprised,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  these  ideas  have  a  hold,  practically,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  in  Cornwall;  even  though  the 
JParUamentary  reports  illustrate  that  with  us,  among  our  unen- 
lightened populations,  the  marriage  state  is  actually  the  mother 
state,  or  matrimony. 

Thus  we  see  how  language  changes  its  form  and  usage,  just 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  our  word  miJtereant,  which  really  means 
only  a  misbelieyer,  a  heretic;  assures  us  of  the  instinct  which 
poinis  to  the  bad  faith  as  the  companion  for  introduction  to  a  bad 
life. 

Wo  have  detained  our  readers  too  lengthily,  by  showing  how 
language  is  beaten  out,  that  we  cannot  devote  any  time  to  the 
consideration  of  the  not  less  important  subject  of  Ahbreriatiom,  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  human  mind,  as  Home  Tooke  says  and  shows, 
not  only  to  provide  itself  mih  fcords,  but  iciih  icingrd  iconh ;  and 
it  does  this  by  employing,  very  frequently,  words  abbreviated  in 
themselves,  to  give  lining  and  force  to  those  which  are  of  greater 
importance  and  worth  to  the  mind.  The  fashions  of  speech,  too, 
are  like  the  fashions  of  our  clothes,  not  so  arbitrary  as  they  sc^^m. 
The^  result  from  many  reasons  of  taste,  comfort,  convenience,  and 
habit.  The  most  barbarous  period  of  language  will  be  found  to 
be  the  middle  period,  when  men  arc  feeling  after  fine  aiul  triu* 
tastes ;  even  as  it  is  the  case  that  men  and  women  wear  rings  in 
their  noses,  not  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  society,  nor  yet  in  its 
latest  maturity.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  that  is  the  higlu  ^t 
form  of  sneech  which  conveys  ideas  most  distinctly  into  the  mind, 
that  we  snail  succeed  in  conveying  such  ideas  plainly  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  i)Iainlv  pi^rceived  by  us.  Clear  sjX'oeh  is 
as  surely  the  result  of  clear  tliought,  as  clear  water  flows  frt»m  u 
clear  fountain ;  and  we  verj-  wisely  detennino  that  it  is  safe  to 
caution  young  readers  a^nst  writers  who  indulge  in  dark  saying, 
partly',  because  such  writers  do  not  know  what  they  have  to  e<»m- 
municate,  and  partly,  because  dark  speech  shadows  and  darkens 
the  listening  mind. 

Let  us  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Saxon  language,  (»ur 
mother  tongue,  the  speech  of  our  fatherland  ;  and  let  us  say  that, 
while  Bosi^'orth's  noble  Saxon  Lexicon  is  no  stranger  to  our 
study-table,  we  must  admit  our  obligation  to  the  ver}'  clever  and 
admirable  renew  of  it  by  Mr.  Rogers;  and  the  Saxon  tongue, 
the  si)eech  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  is  uxxx  own — we  have  not 
relinnuishiHl  it  yet — we  shall  find  no  otlier  to  supply  its  place. 
The  following  generalization  is  verj*  striking: — "The  Euglisli 
languace  contains  38,000  words;  of  these,  5-8ths  an*  Saxon. 
From  tne  Saxon  come  our  grammatie  forms  and  classes  of  words. 
Our  inflectioiis  are  Saxon;  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
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adjectives  ;  the  en,  and  the  est,  and  the  most  frequent  termination 
of  OUT  adverbs,  ly ;  our  articles  and  definitions — a,  an,  the,  this, 
these,  those,  many,  few,  some,  one,  nane ;  those  important  words — 
more,  and,  most,  have,  be,  shall,  tvill,  may,  can,  must.  How  pic- 
torial is  our  Saxon  tongue !  It  gives  names  to  the  heavenly 
bodies — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  names  three  of  the  four 
elements — earth,  fire,  and  water.  It  names  three  of  the  four 
seasons — spring,  sumtner,  and  winter.  It  gives  names  to  the 
divisions  of  time — day,  night,  morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon, 
midday,  midnight,  sunrise,  and  sunset.  So  also  it  names  light, 
heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
The  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects  of  our  scenery  are  Saxon — 
sea,  land,  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  stream.  The  forcible  words  ex- 
pressing action  are  Saxon — sit,  stand,  lie,  run,  walk,  leap,  stagger, 
slide,  stride,  glide,  yawn,  gape,  wink,  thrust,  fly,  swim,-  creep, 
crawl,  spring,  spurn.  The  dearest  household  words  are  Saxon — 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child, 
home,  kindred,  friends.  So  also  hearth,  roof,  fireside,  love,  hope, 
fear,  sorrow,  shame,  tears,  smiles,  blush,  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan. 
As  we  said  above,  abstract  and  general  terms  are  Latin  or  Greek ; 
but  individualities  are  Saxon.  Latin  gives  us  movement,  and 
motion,  and  sound  ;  but  buzz,  hiss,  clash,  rattle,  hum,  are  Saxon. 
Latin  gives  us  colour ;  but  Saxon  gives  to  us  white,  black,  red, 
green,  and  blue.  Latin  gives  us  crime ;  but  Saxon  brands  on  the 
criminal  the  name  of  murder,  theft,  robbery,  lie,  steal.  Member 
and  organ  are  Latin ;  but  ear,  hand,  eye,  and  lip,  are  Saxon. 
Animal  is  Latin — ^man,  cow,  calf,  Saxon  ;  and  so  are  those  noble 
compoimds  of  poetry — a  thunderstorm,  thundercloud,  kingdom, 
witcncraft,  swordbearer,  earthquake  "  We  read  these  words,  and 
thus  find  that  our  land  was  not  subdued  at  the  Conquest.  No 
land  can  be  subdued  while  the  langua^  flows,  and  percolates 
through  all  its  villages — ^is  spoken  by  its  firesides — ^is  used  to 
inspire  in  religion,  to  fire  in  battle,  to  swell  and  sob  in  noetry,  to 
chronicle  the  story  of  the  ancient  crone,  to  embody  the  lessons  of 
the  teacher,  to  roll  the  martial  strains  of  the  warrior,  to  ripple 
in  the  ears  of  the  lover.  It  is  true  the  terms  of  honour  and  digmty 
were  Norman  ;  but  what  a  genuine  old  Saxon  word  is  King,  and 
how  (as  has  been  remarked)  its  prevalence  assures  us  of  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  popular  Saxon  hust  before  the  ruler 
could  moimt  the  throne ! 

None  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  conversation  be- 
tween Gurth  and  Wamba  in  the  glades  of  the  green  old  forest  of 
Sherwood,  when  they  were  beheld  there  and  overheard  by  the 
author  of  "Ivanhoe."      Our  readers  remember   the    reply   of 
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Wamba  when  appealed  to  to  guide  some  rather  strong-willed 
porkers. 

"  Truly,"  said  Wamha  without  stirring  from  the  spot,  **  I  have  con- 
sulted my  legs  upon  this  matter,  and  they  are  altogether  of  oj>iniun, 
that  to  carry  my  gay  garments  through  these  sloughs,  would  be  an  act  of 
unfriendship  to  my  sovereign  jK^rHon  and  royal  wai-drul>e  ;  wluTelon*, 
Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd  to  their 
destiny,  M-hich,  whether  they  meet  with  bands  of  travelling 
soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than 
to  be  converted  into  ICormaus  before  morning,  to  thy  no  small  ease  and 
comfort" 

"The  swine  turned  Normans  to  my  comfort!"  quoth  Gurth; 
^expound  that  to  me,  AVamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and  my  mind 
too  vexed,  to  read  riddles." 

"  Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  their 
lour  legs  7  "  demandt'd  Wamba. 

** Stein ey  fool,  gtcine"  ftaid  the  herd  ;  "every  fool  knows  that" 

^  And  swine  is  (joimI  Saxoriy^  said  the  jester ;  '*  but  how  call  vou  the 
80W  when  she  is  Hayed,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  hung  up  by 
the  heels,  like  a  ti-aitor  \  " 

"  Porkf"  answered  the  swine-herd. 

"  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that  too,"  said  Wamba,  "  and 
parky  I  tftinkj  is  tjood  Surman- French ;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives, 
and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name  ; 
but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  calh'd  pork,  when  she  is  carrie<i  to  the 
Castle -hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles  ;  what  dost  thou  tliink  of  thi.'S 
friend  Gurth,  ha  Y  " 

**  It  is  but  too  tnie  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy 
iboFs  pate." 

"Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in  the  same  tone  :  ''tliere 
is  old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet^  while  he  is 
under  the  charge  of  serfs  and  bomlsnien  such  as  thoti,  but  becomes  Ht*«f, 
a  fiery  French  gallant,  wlien  he  arrives  U'fore  the  worfthipful  jaws  that 
are  destined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Cidf,  Ux\  becomes  Munsitiur 
d4  Vean  in  the  like  uianner  ;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  requires  tendance, 
and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  he  liecomes  matter  of  enjoyment." 

''By  St.  Dunstan,*'  answered  Gurth,  **thou  sjK'akest  but  sad  truths; 
little  is  left  to  us  but  the  air  wt*  breathe,  and  that  appears  to  have 
been  reserved  with  much  hesitation,  solely  tor  the  purjKwe  of  enabling 
OS  to  endure  the  ta.^ks  they  Inv  uim»u  our  shouUlers.     The  tinei»t  and 

»  «  1 

the  fattest  is  for  th»*ir  Ujnui  ;  the  loveliest  is  lnr  thfir  rourh  ;  the  Krst 
and  brave>t  >u|))*ly  their  foreign  masters  with  s<>Klit*rH,  and  whiten 
distant  Isnds  with  their  l>onea,  leaving  few  here  who  have  either  will 
or  the  power  to  protect  the  uniortuuate  Saxon." 

This  conversation  dofs,  in  faot,  doM'ribi*  the  change  which 
passed  over  our  language  by  the  Norman  conquest ;  but,  spite  of 
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that  and  many  other  invasions  and  predatory  incursions  on  onr 
homely  speech,  the  Saxon  holds  its  ground  amongst  as,  and  is  the 
popular  language  still.  It  is  true,  it  is,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  wanting  in  the  generalizing  and  sjnthetic  power ;  but  it  has 
a  wonderful  copiousness  of  detail,  and,  by  its  power  to  present  the 
most  graphic  pictures  and  the  most  impressive  sounds  in  their 
most  detailed  proportions  and  varieties,  it  speaks  with  an  amazing 
fulness  and  clearness  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  We  talk  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  Many  persons  do  not,  even 
while  commending  it,  see  the  reasons  of  their  own  commenda- 
tions ;  but,  in  a  word,  this  is  the  cause :  tre  say  the  people  under- 
stand  it  better — they  do  so  because  it  does  not  tax  our  powers  of 
generalization.  For  all  terms  of  classification,  we  fly  to  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin ;  for  all  terms  of  homely  popular  significancy,  we 
ought  to  fly  to  the  Saxon.  It  is  true,  it  abounds  in  phrases  we 
have  come  to  consider  coarse  and  vulgar.  It  aboimds  in  mono- 
syllabic words ;  and  modern  usage  has  determined  on  the  intro- 
duction of  words  of  three  or  four  syllables. 

And  the  beautiful  old  Saxon  Bible,  crown  and  chief  of  our 
Saxon  heirlooms !  Reverenced,  first  of  all,  because  the  infallible 
Word  of  Truth — the  light  in  a  dark  place  to  a  lost  world  ;  yet 
reverenced  scarcely  less  as  the  dearest  token  of  our  nationality, 
too.  What  if  some  interpretations  would  give  or  take  away  a 
shade  of  meaning  to  many  a  text — ^what  if  a  severer  diction  be 
demanded  here,  and  a  more  plastic  and  expanded  version  there  ! 
Let  it  lie  in  our  pulpits — in  our  parlours — ^in  study,  kitchen, 
cottage,  and  hall,  untouched,  as  long  as  England  is  a  nation ; 
beautiful  and  beloved  old  Saxon  Bible — ^sweetest  and  most  fragrant 
ofiTering  of  our  ancient  lore — in  its  pages  the  tenderness  of  our 
land's  language  is  pressed  out — ^in  its  pages  the  glory,  and  the 
beauty  of  our  speech  are  enshrined ;  glorious  to  the  eye  as  a 
monument — sweet  to  the  taste  as  a  confection— the  memorial  of  a 
simpler,  and  more  trusting,  and  believing  time — music  of  a  deeper, 
migntier,  holier  heart  than  ours !  The  Bible  of  England  is  the 
legacy  of  our  Saxon  fatherland,  and  irreverent,  and  sacrilegious 
must  be  the  hand  that  would  touch  it.  Pages  read  by  the  buried 
generations,  slumbering  in  the  scattered  churchyards  of  our  land ; 
pages  of  the  Puritan  Cromwell,  and  the  prelates  Taylor  and  Ken ; 
pages,  shadowed  and  heightened  by  a  faith  and  earnestness  such 
as  earth  saw  never  before ;  pages,  quoted  by  Saxon  martyrs  on 
their  way  to  the  stake,  and  oy  patriots  on  their  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  pages,  in  which  there  is  seen  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but 
the  instinct  of  the  nation,  at  once  responding  to,  and  becoming  a 
channel  for,  the  Divine  Word  ;  pages  depository  of  the  precious 
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words  of  the  best  English  hearts ;  English  hearts  should  guard, 
and  English  voices  say,  We  bless  our  old  Saxon  Bible  ! 

The  words  of  some  men  have  been  so  honoured  as  to  be  handcnl 
down  from  age  to  age,  giving  to  their  name  an  immortality  inde- 
pendent of  their  achievements.     What  peremiial  life  there  is  in 
words — ^in  the  great  words,  which  are  bom  instantaneously  fri)m 
great  deeds.    Some  words  contain  so  profoimd  a  truth,  in  so  esst^n- 
tial  and  compact  a  form,  that  the  ages,  as  they  pass,  will  not  allow 
the  sentence  to  expire.      This  is  the  origin  frequently  of  those 
sententious  proverbial  utterances  the  experience  of  agt»s  and  cen- 
turies has  enshrined.   Words  like  those  of  the  stricken  and  dying 
Wolsov — "  Had  I  served  my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  st»r>HHl 
my  King,  lie  would  not  have  cast  me  off  in  my  grey  hairs  ;** 
those  thrilling  words  of  the  octogenarian  martvr  Latimer — **  Cheer 
up,  Brother  ludley !"  said  the  old  man,  as  fee  was  stepping  into 
the  fire,  and  they  were  about  to  chain  hira  to  the  stake — "  Chtvr 
up,  brother  Ridley  !    By  the  grace  of  God,  thou  and  I  ^411  kindle 
such  a  flame  in  England  this  day  as  God  will  never  allow  to  go 
out  any  more."     Such  words  as  Hampden's,  when  he  bt»gan  tin* 
struggle  for  English  liberties — **  God  is  with  us  !"    How  electrical 
they  must  have  been  in  their  day  and  hour.     What  dreadful 
strength  in  those  words  with  which  Strafford  received  his  death- 
warrant — "  Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes.'*     How  Nelson's  signal 
comes  telegraphi»d  down  to  our  eye  and  t4)  our  heart — **  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."    Words  like  tht^se — and  th(\v 
might  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold — are  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
biography.     They  are  like  an  ever-burning  lamp  over  the  toniKs 
of  those  who  could  speak  them.     Thus,  from  ago  to  age,  has  our 
language  been  built.     Our  words  have  bet»n  the  organ  tubes  of 
mat  minds  ;  the  lungs  of  our  languafi;e  heave  with  the  breath  of 
ireedom,  of  music,  of  poetr}%  of  Dinne  truth,  and  then»fon'  t»f 
DiWne  philosophy.     It  has  known  many  agt*s,  and  many  fonus  of 
literature.    But  the  words  of  Englishmen  have  bt»i»n  brave  words, 
and  alwavs  free.     The  language  we  speak  to-day,  is  that  of  those 
periods  glorious  to  us  thmugh  the  night  of  time :  we  arc  speaking 
the  words  spoken  by  the  free  Alfred — by  the  ploughman  Cedmon 
— ^by  the  wise  Asser ; — the  words  spoken  by  tne  English  Chaucer. 

The  gn»at  wt>nis  of  England  in  **  Piers  the  Ploughman,"  the 
solitary  Malvern  monk  who  antieipatinl  S4i  well  in,  and  expn^ssiKl 
himself  on,  his  times  m  \ii^)rousIv.  Great  words  of  England, 
words  of  S|K»nser — that  brightest,  nchest  dream  »if  chivalrj- — tliat 
true  •*  Ehrenbrightstein  " — that  broad  stone  of  honour  —  the 
Revelry  and  Carnival  of  Fair\-  I.4ind,  •*  when*  the  gentle  knight 
came  pricking  o'er  the  plain  ;'*  words — mim»rs  in  which  we  see 
'  the  lovely  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb,"  and  the  grot  and  the 
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den  of  the  blind  Archimage.  Great  words  of  England,  Shakspere's 
words !  Not  Greece,  not  France,  not  Rome,  not  Germany,  nor 
Spain,  nor  Italy,  have  ever  locked  and  enshrined  such  treasures  in 
their  languages.  And  Johnson,  and  Webster,  and  Massinger — 
in  the  pens  of  these  men,  are  those  words  we  daily  use.  What 
lightning  conductors  have  they  become ;  what  tempests  and  storms 
have  they  raised  ;  what  hearts  laid  bare ;  what  events  recorded ! 
Words  now  smooth  as  the  sea,  like  a  sheet  of  shining  quicksilver, 
and  now  those  same  words  "  The  welkin  and  the  ocean  all  in 
flame"  with  the  free  speech  of  England !  Great  words  of  England, 
Milton's  words — 


C( 


RoUing  through  the  vast  and  hoandless  deep/' 


who  carried  language  nearer  to  the  Empyrean  than  any  before ! 
What Ninevitish palaces  rise,  like  his  "Titanic  structure,  huge  and 
vast !"  What  deep  Porsenna  bells  peal  through  all  those  infinite 
and  awful  tones !  ^ut  we  must  stop.  What  myriad  hands  have 
reared  these  awful  works.  Dead  the  tongues  that  spoke,  the 
hands  that  wrote  them.  Yet  all  the  triumphs  of  this  tongue  have 
not  closed,  the  speech  of  the  golden-mouthed  Taylor,  and  the  stately 
Hooker ;  the  speech  of  the  homely,  epic,  and  pictorial  Fielding, 
and  the  ambitious,  and  gorgeous  Gibbon ;  speech  of  the  Saxon 
Bunyan,  and  the  grotesque  and  many-sided  Brown ;  speech  in 
which  Wordsworth  has  set  all  mountain  winds  to  music,  and 
Tennyson  has  wrung  and  tortured  Music  herself,  until  she  mur- 
mured to  lyrics  and  melodies  of  a  deeper  harmony  than  she  had 
comprehended  before;  and  Carlyle  has  muttered  fix)m  a  cave, 
wild,  savage,  pathetic  dissonances,  as  it  were  the  fusing  down  in 
one,  of  all  wisdoms,  follies,  madnesses,  magnificences,  as  the  world 
has  known.  Free  speech  I  how  great  its  destiny — to  utter  to  a 
myriad  imbom  generations  yet,  words  that  shall  give  free  laws  and 
constitutions,  evangelical  truth,  and  science,  and  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  wandering  nomade  tribes  in  the  gorges  of  the  Himalayas;  to 
the  cities  and  nsing  civilization  of  Tasmania ;  to  the  vast  interests 
of  that  new  world,  shaken  to  its  centre  now  by  Slavery,  the  world's 
greatest  foe.  Free  words  of  England,  already  boasting  a  higher 
ancestry,  and  prouder  empire  than  any  other  words  before  Copt  or 
Hebrew,  Greet  or  Latin.  In  the  lon^  future  be  it  our  glory  and 
boast  that  these  words  contain,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
ever  spoken,  the  most  tender  utterances  of  sacred  affection — the 
most  exalted  aspirations  of  human  thought. 
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III. 

HISTORY  AND  HISTORIANS.* 

The  reception  of  a  new  history  worthy  of  the  name,  has  ca5t 
our  mind  upon  the  reconsideration  of  some  of  those  first  princii)U*s 
of  the  historian's  work,  and  historical  science,  which,  even  Kis- 
torians  themselves  have,  perhaps,  more  frequently  forjjotten  than 
remembered;  principles,  however,  sure  to  be  recallcnl  to  rtvolKv- 
tion  bv  the  devout  student  of  hist<)rN\  even  if  the  writer  l>e  riMiiiss 
in  directing  attention;  just  as  the  cicerone  may  guide  to  the  spnt 
famous  for  its  associations,  and,  unable  either  to  narnite  or  to  suu:- 
gest,  the  \nsitor  will  not  fail,  in  such  a  case,  to  supplv  the  dcti- 
ciency  of  the  guide.  Indeed,  we  do  not  exiKH*t  tlu*  guide  tt)  make 
reflections  to  us  ;  a  suggestion  may  be  pardontnl,  but  nion*  than 
this  becomes  tedious  and  im[>ertinent ;  ami  the  historian  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  a  homilist ;  but,  we  do  demand  of  him  that  the  nar- 
rative shall  1)0  so  lucidly  and  completely  written,  that  it  Ikhmhius 
indeed  its  oa*ti  commentator.  The  volumes  of  Dr.  Motlev  an^  not 
to  bo  dismissed  with  a  slight  and  hurrie<l  notice ;  tlu^  narratr 
events,  with  which  our  traditions  are  too  iutimatclv  blcu<le<l,  and 
eonduct  to  conclusions,  in  which  all  lovers  of  fn^eiloiuand  of  truth 
are  too  profoundly  interestt»d,  for  such  trt»atmcnt.  'i'hey  are  ji 
valuable  contribution  to  our  historiral  litt»ratun».  and  not  le»is  a 
delightful  accession  to  our  fireside  ri»ading.  Next  month  we  sball. 
with  our  reiulers,  walk  thnmgh  this  fine  galler)*  of  historie  por- 
traits, and  attempt  to  st»t  In^fon*  them,  eoncis<»ly,  the  mon»  distine- 
tive  events  of  that  im]K)rtant  jx^riml,  the  bnive  annals  of  which 
Dr.  Motley  has  with  so  mu<*h  freshm  >s,  ami  vip>ur,  and  interest 
recorded. 

Historic  writing  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dignifiiKi  occupations  of  the  human  mind.  It  neinU  nearly  all  the 
qualities  of  giMiius.  yet  nothing  is  mon»  ct»rtain  tlian  that  more  than 
genius  is  n<H^^lt^  for  the  historian.  The  love  of  InMik^;  the  patien*x* 
of  plodding  resean*h ;  the  n»S4>luteburrowint:  among  the  driest  earths 
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andraost  worthless  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  chaflf ;  the  acquaint- 
ance, as  a  matter  of  course,  with  many  languages;  the  power  to 
strike  through,  and  seize  the  weakest  and  strongest  points  of  an 
event,  an  incident,  a  character  ;  the  power  to  grasp  the  outlines  of 
many  facts,  to  see  as  well  their  hidden  meaning,  and  to  group 
them  so  that  there  they  lose  their  prosaic  character,  and  are 
bodied  forth  in  the  light  of  graphic  description,  until  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate  the  historian  from  the  poet, — and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all,  to  preserve  the  historian  essentially  and  entirely'  distinct 
from  the  poet;  to  know  precisely  the  relation  the  infinitely  small 
in  human  affairs  should  bear  to  the  almost  infinitely  Large,  and  to 
keep  the  eye  constantly  fixed  not  only  on  the  throne,  and  the  throne 
room,  but  on  the  back-stairs  leading  to  the  throne  room ;  to  trace 
in  human  manners  and  customs  the  shifting  web-work  of  human 
thought,  and  thus  to  be,  not  only  little  less  than  a  poet  of  the 
highest  wing,  but  little  less  than  a  metaphysician  of  the  deepest 
and  shrewdest  comprehension; — making  the  pages,  not  only  to 
flame  with  the  hues  of  reality,  but  bringing  into  clear  and  unmis- 
taken  light  the  secret  sophistries  as  well  as  the  open  sins  of  the 
human  heart. 

Hard,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  the  historian ;  and  few,  very  few, 
are  the  books  we  can  truly  call  histories.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  honouring  many  of  the  materiah  of  history 
with  that  more  general  and  honoured  name.  An  antiquary  is  not 
a  historian ;  a  fact-collector  is  not  a  historian ;  nor  is  the  poetic 
dreamer  over  facts  or  dates  a  historian.  Colours  and  canvas  will 
not  make  an  artist.  A  grouping  of  dead  materials  in  the  most 
proper,  but  dead  nomenclature — this  is  not  history.  History  is  that 
numanizing  power,  which,  like  a  camera  obscura,  takes  up,  and 
causes  to  pass  before  the  eye,  the  things,  the  events,  with  all  their 
colours,  all  their  hues,  with  all  things  cohering  together  in  their 
proper  proportions ;  it  is  the  drama  on  a  large  scale.  History  is 
the  drama  of  ages  ;  it  ought  to  contain  all  that  the  drama  con- 
tains. The  historian  should  use  all  men,  and  all  things,  from  the 
song  of  the  ballad-singer  in  the  street,  to  the  whisper  of  the  minis- 
ter of  state  in  the  council  chamber.  An  old  coin,  or  an  old  sabre, 
or  an  old  coat  in  the  room  of  an  antiquary,  or  the  faded  portrait  in 
the  old  ancestral  gallery,  obsolete  customs  and  usages  in  retired 
vilbges,  or  the  tariff  and  the  scale  of  custom  rates  and  charges, 
the  architecture  of  the  nobleman's  palace,  the  worshipper's  temple, 
or  the  peasant's  hut,  all  are  the  materials  of  history.  To  the  his- 
torian, the  roar  of  the  mob,  to  whom  the  mayor  is  about  to  read  the 
Eiot  Act,  is  as  important  as  the  roll  of  cannon,  and  the  blasts  of 
trumpets  on  the  distant  field  of  battle.  Attentively  he  notes  the 
costumes  of  the  times  of  old — as  interesting  to  him  as  the  autograph 
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dispatch  of  the  sovereign  of  the  times.  He  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
story  of  the  population  in  such  terms  as  Feudalism  and  Chi  vain', 
but  will  determine  to  know  how  the  people,  as  well  us  their 
masters,  lived,  what  they  did,  what  they  refused  to  do  ;  the  colour 
and  quahty  of  their  bread,  and  the  state  of  the  highway,  will  be  to 
him  matters  of  grave  and  momentous  concern. 

But  these  may  be  denominated  the  outer  vesture  and  material 
of  history.     It  is  clear,  that,  a  historian  is  not  a  mere  dealer  in 
the  marime  stores  of  nations.     There  is  in  all  a  moral  purpose 
controlling  the  material  aids.     Dr.  Arnold  has  defined  one  of  the 
chief  qualities  of  the  historian  to  be,  activity  for  truth  and  im- 
patience of  error.    To  present  an  age  or  a  people  as  they  were,  thLs 
18  the  object  of  the  historian.     One  woula  almost  go  the  length  of 
saying,  tnat  the  historian  should  have  no  favourites — no  heroes. 
He  should  be  like  the  dramatist,  in  the  distance  he  maintains 
towards  personages  and  events.     He  is  not  to  be  the  apologist,  or 
ho  ceases  to  be  the  historian.     He  is  not  to  be  the  partizan,  or  he 
ceases  to  be  the  historian.     If  he  too  prominently  leads  a  hero  on 
the  field  or  on  the  page,  he  sinks  his  character,  and  from  the  his- 
torian becomes  only  the  epic  poet.     In  the  world  of  actual  life,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  be  at  any  one  time,  any  man  who  overridi»s 
and  eclipses  all  other  men.     It  is  the  historian's  duty  to  show  us 
how  events  linked  themselves  together,  and  grew  out  of  each  other. 
How  the  evil  deed  contained  the  evil  seed.     How  the  evil  seed  con- 
tained the  evil  fruit.     How  crime  and  fashion  used  its  black  crape 
and  varnish,  and  \'ice  its  rouge.     How  the  principles  of  public 
happiness   were  planted;  how  they   matured   and  grew.     How 
books  were  columns  of  light,  or  of  cloud.     How  men  were  boons 
and  blessings,  or  festering  curses  on  the  nation's  heart.    He  must 
show   all   this,   not  by   philosophising  or    expounding,   but   by 
narrating ;  he  must  place  the  strtMim  of  events  in  their  own  light, 
and  make  deeds,  events,  and  men  their  own  expositors. 

Historians  like  Dr.  Motley,  or  Lord  Mucauluy,  remind  us  of  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  Pen  ;  in  their  hands,  it  Ix^comes  the  true 
sceptre,  mightier  than  the  sword — mighticT  than  the  globe  grasped 
by  the  monarch,  the  symbol  of  dominion  and  rule;  it  is  the 
true  arbiter.  The  pen  confers  immortality  on  princt»s  when  the 
hand  is  paralysed,  and  the  ploughshare  has  pass^-d  over  the  place 
where  once  stood  the  thnme  of  an  illustri«ms  dynasty.  The  pen 
will  preserve  the  name  of  the  prince  in  the  lit«*nir>-  and  historic 
archives.  The  |)en  writes  down  the  deeds  of  the  gn»at  captain, 
whose  sword  swept  like  lightning  round  the  nati«»ns  t)f  his  day ; 
he  is  not  only  a>nquere<l  by  death,  he  is  tnniquen^l  by  the  jK»n  ; 
his  place  in  histor\-  waits  on  its  award.  Is  it  not  ver>-  strange  to 
think  how  we  little  men  sit  in  judgment  on  the  crinu»s,  and  the 
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careers  of  those  who  would  have  made  us  tremble,  who  made  the 
whole  world  tremble  while  they  lived  ?     Why,  nothing  can  make 
us  think  of  the  great  Marlborough  but  as  a  mean,  pitiful,  dastardly 
miser,  a  treason-hatching  traitor  who  bought  a  place  of  power  bv 
the  sale  of  his  sister's  honour,  and  maintained  it  by  involving  his 
country  in  debt  that  he  might  pocket  the  gains ;  who  sold  one 
sovereign,  and  was  preparing  to  sell  another ;  yes  the  pen  enables 
us  to  say  that.   Thus  the  pen,  the  awfiil  pen,  sits,  like  an  avengpg 
fate,  upgn  the  memories  of  men,  or  stamps  them  with  its  irreversible 
seal.     Is  it  not  powerful  ?     Is  it  not  as  wonderfiil  as  powerful  P 
You  see  a  prince  like  Henry  the  Eighth  with  the  intellectuality  of  a 
man   and  the  will  of  a  beast,     i  ou  see  a  man  like  James  the 
Second,  who,  in  the  menagerie  of  kings,  may  safely  pass  for  our 
English  hyena.     You  see  creatures  like  JeflFeries  or  Bonner,  these 
men  could  make,  did  make,  gloried  in  making  poor,  weat  women 
tremble.    You  figure  them,  with  blood- shot  eye  and  white-lipped, 
or  lipless  mouths,  and  cruel  tusks  and  teeth,  glaring  and  gnasning 
for  their  victims,  and  champing  over  their  thwarted  will,   or 
standing  gloating  over  a  bleeding  corpse.    How  indignant  you  feel. 
Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  history  has  them  all  right ;  they  are  safely 
bound  in  the  chains  of  the  pen ;  they  cannot,  they  shall  not  get 
free ;  they  are  fast.     In  the  day  of  their  power,  how  they  would 
have  sneered  at  the  poor  Grub-street  crew  f  Who  so  contemptible 
as  the  poet,  the  historiographer,  the  chronicler  ?    Him,  neither 
gartered,  nor  starred,  nor  titled.     Him  !  conciliate  him !     No, 
away,  with  him !     Put  him  in  the  pillory,  in  the  stocks,  in  prison. 
Away  with  him  to  the  quartering  knife  of  the  hangman.     See  De 
Foe,  standing  in  fact  in  the  pillory,  and  composing  a  song  in  honour 
of  it.     See  old  Samuel  Johnson  scourged  at  the  cart's  tail  through 
the  streets  of  London.     See  Alice  Lisle,  venerable  and  glorious 
matron,  led  to  the  block.     See  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  sweet-hearted 
woman,  led  to  the  stake,  for  daring  only  to  give  bread  to  the 
himgry.     See  Bunyan  in  prison  for  twelve  years,  and  George  Fox 
in  nearly  all  the  prisons  in  England.    See  Russell,  and  Sydney  on 
the  block.     Be  (^uiet,  be  quiet,  suppress  your  indignation,  the 
memory  of  the  victim  and  the  t}Tant  are  both  in  the  keeping  of 
the  pen.     Your  pen  is  the  true  Lord  Keeper  of  the  consciences  of 
all  ages.     It  is  the  pen  that  haimts  and  dogs  the  steps  of  tyrants, 
with  the  everlasting  Cassandra  scream  of  execration.     The  pen 
raises  against  them  the  avenging  hiss.     The  pen,  in  the  hands  of 
one  they  would  have  treated  with  contempt,  is  their  judge, — jury, — 
sentence, — and  executioner. 

Other  reflections  are  forced  upon  us.  History  is  just  and  cold. 
One  of  the  chief  lessons  seems  to  be  this,  that  Nature,  and  Time, 
and  Providence  serve,  we  had  almost  said  they  tcaity  upon  man — 
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not  men.  The  ages,  as  they  advance,  dwarf  and  reduce  from  tlieir 
stately  proportions,  sovereigns  who  seemed,  in  their  day,  so  imperial 
in  their  influence :  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  elevated  to  th(Mr 
true  place ; — history  loads  them  forward,  or  thrusts  them  backward. 
What  a  world  seemed  to  wait  up<m  tln^  will  of  the  morose  idiot 
Philip  II. ;  and  a  world  trembled,  too,  before  his  cold-bltK)de<l  su|H.r- 
stitious  savageism.  He  moves  to  his  gloomy  tomb  in  the  Kscurial, 
his  way  lit  up  by  illuminating  tires  of  Auta-da-fh,  and  his  ears 
are  incessantly  regaliHl  and  charmed  by  the  shrieks  of  victims 
on  the  rack.  A  dreadful  world,  indeed,  he  made  of  it.  Wealthiest 
of  modern  princes—  supreme  over  the  most  compn'hensive  empire 
— and  a  will ;  and  what  did  it  all  avail  ?  It  availed  to  ti'aeh  us 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  jmwerful  will  is  impotent  lK.'fore  etiTual 

I'nstice.  Rome  and  Spain,  in  that  day,  were  powers  indeed.  They 
lad  state-craft,  and  king-craft,  and  gold-craft,  ami  torturing 
cruelty,  and  mendacity,  and  armies,  and  traditions  ;  and  fnun  all 
this  they  have  sunk  to  Ik.*  the  most  In^ggarly,  nay,  even  the  mc»t 
blackguanlly,  powers  in  the  world.  They  are  reduced  to  this  by 
the  very  means,  as  d(»scrilM^d  by  Tr.  Motley,  for  cons^Tving  tbeir 
power.  Sj)ain  suffers  her  expiation  its  a  thriftless  natif»n  of  bri- 
gands and  bandits;  and  Home  sutters  her's — a  jHMir  skc»leton,  rat- 
tling its  bleaching  bones  over  Kuro[H»,  <'lothed  in  its  (hilmatic  and 
purple,  the  tiara  of  anci(»nt  djiys  over  its  eyeless  old  siM*kets,  upon 
its  hairless  s<'alp.  so  jdaying  at  ghosts  with  the  nations.  The  story  of 
history  is  sui'h,  that  a  n'a<ler  maylnvome  a  pr«>phet,  ami  fmm  the 
deeds  of  a  nation  in  the  presc^nt,  he  may  din-lare  its  future  always. 
There  is  just  so  mueh  to  stand  In'tween  the  kini;<loni  and  dt>oni  as 
there  is  ju»»tice  in  the  land.  **  Righteousness  exalteth  a  natii»n, 
and  sin  is  disgrace  and  «leath  to  any  people.** 

This  is  verv  mu(»h  the  dtH'trine  of  Mr.  Kinj^lev's  trulv  admirable 
lecture.  Perhaps  this  is  the  tendency  of  our  nuHlern  thought  upon 
human  affairs,  to  show  hens  as  in  the  vast  zodiacs  «>f  the  heavens, 
there  operates  the  Divine  I-#aw.  Ami  is  not  the  law  of  hist«iry  the 
holiness  of  Cio<l;  faithfulness  to  it  surely  is  pni*»|MTily,  and  un- 
faithfulness to  it  surelv  is  miserv.     Historv,  t<>«».  is  the  nvonl  of 

»  «  • 

the  disturbing  forces,  whi<'h  break  up  the  inon«»tony  ami  o»mmon- 
place  of  human  affairs, —  the  disturbin;:  f»rei-N  of  g«-nius  —  of 
iolly^»f  t'nt<'rpris«'.  Vitv  wonderful  is  it  tlial  mm  |n»kvs-m'S  the 
powers  to  diNturb  the  arrantcements  of  stHi»t\.  'iln*  hm*  «f  a 
Hildebraud — a  Lutlirr — a  Na|hJron — who  ran  raleulal**  «»r  tnn- 
cast  the  lion»M'njK.*  of  ih«  >e  >trange  birtb*»  «if  tini»* !"  Wli«i  ran 
foree:i>t  the  hnrM<r»ijM'  uf  the  hord«*s  nf  the  North.  wIhim-  w«/ndn)us 
pathway  is  tlfxrilK-d  with  '-o  epic  a  jH-n  by  Thii  rr\  1"  And,  ihrre- 
lore,  \ve  take  ^<)me  exception  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Kinir^h\  *>  In  lure  ; 
it  sounds  too  much  as  if  the  progress  of  human  S4iuls  and  huoietied 
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oould  be  submitted   to    the  same  arithmetical   formulaB  as   the 

Sathway  of  a  planet.  We  know  the  kind  of  force  which  might 
isturb  a  planet  in  its  course ;  and  we  know  the  kind  of  force 
which  might  disturb  the  moral  balance  of  a  nation,  or  a  world, 
and  we  speak  of  both  as  acting  beneath  the  operation  of  certain 
laws.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  diflference — ^iust  the  difference  there 
is  between  the  madness  or  the  sublimity  of  love,  and  the  force  of 
a  projectile.  "  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  as  applied  to  History ! " 
W  ell,  without  a  doubt,  a  reader  will  see  in  history  the  plain 
operation  of  certain  laws ;  but  he  will  certainly  see  how  the 
Invisible  rules  all ;  how  obviously  all  the  hinges  and  springs  of 
moral  movement  have  their  relation  to  "  things  not  seen  as  yet " 
— nor  intended  to  be  seen.  "  Without  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley, 
"  history  obeys,  and  always  has  obeyed,  in  the  long  run,  certain 
laws.  But  those  laws  assert  t/iemselres,  and  are  to  be  discovered, 
not  in  things,  but  in  persom,  in  the  action  of  hitman  beings.*!  And, 
therefore,  we  demur  to  the  adaptation  to  this  field  of  observation 
and  research  of  the  terms  of  the  inferior  worlds  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  science ;  histor}'  is  greater  than  mechanics — greater 
than  mathematics ;  the  forces  of  human  souls  are  mightier 
in  their  energies  than  the  dynamics  of  matter — the  hydraulics 
and  hydrologies  of  the  universe.  It  is  far  nobler  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  said :  "  And  this  belief  that  history  is  God-educating 
man,  is  no  mere  hypothesis,  it  results  from  the  observation  of 
thousands  of  minds,  throughout  thousands  of  years ;"  "  studying 
it  we  rise  thereby  to  more  deep  and  lust  conceptions  of  the  edu- 
cation of  man, — and  it  may  be  of  Goa  himself." 

Thus  the  most  sacred  and  sacramental  work  in  literature, 
rightlv  regarded,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  historian.  You 
see,  if  the  historian  has  power  to  see  extensively,  and  to  set  down 
what  he  is  able  to  see,  he  becomes  the  vindicator  of  the  Divine 
Idea,  in  the  course  of  events,  and  the  Divine  Presence,  in  the 
government  of  them  and  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  great  work — as 
much  greater  than  the  work  of  the  poet  as  the  death  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer  were  greater  than  the  agonies  of  Triptolemus.  But, 
in  our  historians,  we  mark  the  want  at  once  of  simplicity  and 
sagacity.  Is  there  a  history  so  delightful  as  the  Book  of  Genesis P 
— and  after  this,  is  there  one  so  pleasant  as  the  simple  tale  of  old 
Herodotus? — simplicity  is  so  >vide-minded,  as  well  as  clear-hearted. 
The  historians  of  our  own  country  do  not  ever  seem  to  have  been 
gifted  thus.  They  have  not  written  beneath  the  oppressive  sense 
of  the  awfulness  of  the  events  which  crossed  the  canvas  they 
were  spreading.  We  have  no  patience  wdth  them ;  and  it  becomes 
us,  as  fathers  of  families,  as  ministers  of  religion,  as  members  of 
society,  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Hume,  or  Gibbon  especially,  to 
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point  to  the  sins  of  their  histories.  Never  did  historian  spread 
so  magnificent  a  canvas  as  Gibbon.  He  chose,  not  merely  the 
greatest  moment — he  chose  the  greatest  hours  of  the  whole  world's 
drama  ; — ^he  chose  to  paint  the  ancient  cinlization  in  its  hist  pisj), 
in  its  expiring  struggles.  He  chose  to  paint  that  strong  and  hoary 
despotism  of  the  ancient  world  with  all  its  Oriental  splendours  anil 
its  European  barbarisms  around  it.  He  called  to  his  canvas,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  the  awful  shades  of  the  Ciesars.  OIk?- 
dient  to  his  call,  the  forest  hordes  came  thronging  on  their  deso- 
lating way.  He  heard  the  crash  of  that  astounding  Empire,  which 
bound  in  one  all  the  crimes  and  all  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
world.  As  in  a  great  dissolving  view,  he  beheld  the  Coliseum  of 
Borne  pass,  and  \aeld  to  the  sj>ectacle  of  a  Cross,  and  one  on  it 
like  to  the  Son  of  God.  He  saw  the  ancient  i)eoples  expire,  and 
yield  to  the  new  races.  He  saw  the  new  ract\  as  it  rushtnl  acn>s3 
the  canvas,  the  apostle  of  a  new  faith; — and  he  saw  no  laic  in 
all  this.  We  may  venture  to  speak  of  that  great  performance  of 
Gibbon's — which  is,  for  composition,  for  p-ouping,  for  era  and 
event,  perhaps  the  finest  historj-  our  world's  liteniture  has  known — 
as  like  the  great  ima«;e  in  the  Ap<H»alypse  of  Daniel,  where  the 
gold,  and  the  iron,  and  the  brass,  and  the  clay  are  mingled  in  the 
strange  confusion  of  gr.  at  meanness,  and  great  magnificem^e. 

Hence,  we  have  no  patience  with  Giblxm.  We  have  always  folt 
that  the  peculiar  kind  of  p^nson,  which  is  his  great  liteniry  ware, 
may  be  conveyed  with  ptyculiar  stealth  in  historical  i*om]M)sition. 
An  inuendo  may  l)e  made  to  look  so  like  a  fact.  The  |M>is4»ii  of 
Gibbon  is  conveyed  in  hoinceopathic  quantities,  ptTpetually  n*- 
pcated;  and,  a.s  has  been  remarktHl,  reminds  us  of  thost.'  Italian 
proficients  in  the  art  of  toxicoh>gj',  who  conveyed  death,  in  minu- 
test portions,  in  a  gorji^us  ring  or  a  glowing  n»se.  It  was  a 
severe,  but  a  just  criticism  of  Pmft'ssor  INirson's  on  this  gn»at 
writer,  that — **  His  humanitv  never  sluinlM»rs  unless  when  women 
are  to  be  ravished,  or  Christians  to  Ik*  pt^rstiMittni."  It  is  sad  to 
see  Christian  clergjTuen,  like  Dr.  Roliertson,  and  Jon^^ph  Warton, 
patting  Gibl>on  on  the  back,  and  thanking  him  for  his  volumi^, 
and  never  taking  exception  to  the  pages  in  which  **  he  sa|>s  a  (Mu*nHl 
truth  ^ith  solemn  snetT** — in  which  he  s«*eks  to  east  a  shadow 
over  the  martyr's  crown,  and  to  a|N)logi<ii4'  for  the  barbarities  of  the 
Roman  Emperor.  His  atvount  of  the  death  «»f  Cvprian,  extorts 
from  us  a  grim  kind  of  lau;:hter,  so  kindly  does  he  linger  ov^t  the 
mercies  of  the  executioner,  and  forget  the  agonies  <»f  the  martyr. 
True,  the  Bishop  was  banished,  but.  says  (fiblnm.  '*  to  a  verj- 
pleasant  and  fertile  cMuntrj*.*'  He  wtis  sentenml  to  death,  **  hut  he 
was  not  conveyed  to  prison,  but  to  a  private  hou:»e.  an«i  an  elegant 
supper  prenared  for  him."  Sentence  was  pronoum^i :  **  but  it  wiw 
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a  mild  death,  only  beheading,  and  he  was  most  graciously  spared 
the  torture."  Isaac  Walton  exhorts  the  angler,  when  fishmg  with 
a  frog,  to  put  his  hook  through  the  moutib,  and  out  at  the  gills, 
and  then,  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk,  to  sew  on  the  upper  part  of 
his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  use  him  as  though  he  loved  him.  Such  was  the 
charity  of  Hume,  and  such  the  charity  of  Gibbon.* 

Whenever  we  think  of  Gibbon  and  his  pertinacious  hatred  to 
Christianity,  and  his  incessant  sparrow-shot  of  inuendo  and  sar- 
casm, we  think  of  the  happy  appropriation  to  him,  by  some 
writer,  we  forget  whom,  of  a  famous  passage  in  Peter  Plymley, 
tended  to  annoy  George  Canning — "  Pompey  was  killed  by  a 
slave,  Goliath  smitten  by  a  stripling,  Phyrrhus  died  by  the  hand 
of  a  woman ;  tremble,  thou  great  Gaul,  from  whose  head  an  armed 
Minerva  leaps  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger;  tremble,  thou  scourge 
of  God;  a  pleasant  man  is  come  out  against  thee;  and  thou  shall 
be  laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall  talk  his  pleasant 
talk  against  tnee,  and  thou  shall  be  no  more." 

We  are  compelled  to  say  we  have  as  little  patience  with  Hume 
as  with  Gibbon.  If  we  did  not  know  that,  in  reading  a  book,  we 
can  only  see  what  our  moral  nature  permits  us  to  see,  we  should 
charge  Himie  with  deliberate  perversions  and  falsifications.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth,  of  Cambridge,  nas  distinctly  made  out  such  cases 
against  him ;  and  we  must  further  direct  the  readef  to  a  very 
elaborate  article  in  the  Quarterly  Seview.f  Hume  is  our  nationsd 
historian,  but  he  is  the  Belial  advocate  of  infidelity.  All  religion, 
with  him,  is  superstition  and  fanaticism.  He  constantly  aims  to 
suppress  all  belief  in  belief  as  a  motive  to  action.  It  has  been 
truly  and  wittily  said — "  He  bombards  St.  Peter's,  but  his  shells 
always  glance  oflF  on  St.  Paul's.  His  spear  pierces  through  Arch- 
bishop Anselm,  but  it  pins  Archbishop  Sumner  to  the  wall ;  and  the 
filth  with  which  he  bespatters  the  Lateran  Council,  defiles  the 
General  Assembly."  J  Belief  in  special  Providence  is,  with  Hume, 
a  gross  absurdity.  And  he  estimates  merit  or  demerit,  in  any 
institution,  or  individual,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  presence,  or 
absence  of  so  deleterious  an  influence  as  Christianity. 

But  we  detain  our  readers  with  these  remarks,  briefly  to  say, 
that  the  grand  defect  of  these  writers  is  this,  they  did  not 
perceive  Christianity  to  be  an  element  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Now,  Christianity  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  law 
of  history.     It  is  the  imicising  element  of  the  drama  of  the  globe. 


•  See  Bn  admirable  article  on  Gibbon  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol  Ixii.  p.  878. 

t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixvii.     J  Ibid. 
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All  is  confusion  without  it;  whether  we  walk  with  Gibbon 
through  the  streets  of  ancient  cities,  and  mark  the  plague  of  whirh 
they  died ;  or  whether,  with  Ilume,  thn)Ugh  the  cities  of  Britain, 
through  the  middle  ages,  and  mark  how  they  rose  to  power,  to 
order,  and  to  grace.  It  is  Christianity  which  unriddles  the  rays- 
tery  of  the  earth,  and  explains  its  enigma.  And  we  must  hold 
him  to  be  a  defective  historian  who  does  not  perceive  this  working 
element  of  power. 


IV. 

JUPITER    CARLYLE.* 

In  an  age  singular  for  its  literary  resurrectiona,  the  life  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle  is  not  one  of  the  l«*nAt  n*murkable,  altlMm^^h  we  shouM  (]intf 
demur  to  that  extensive  criticism  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  very  duli^iitful  readiii;;.  How  could  such  a  lHM»k 
be  other  than  dvli^^htful  ?  It  is  a  tvhI  autobiitgraphy  ;  but  it  hns  all 
the  charm  of  lictioiL  It  carrit*s  us  back  in  iU  n>vit'w  and  narrativi*  to 
the  verv  davs  and  irtsous  uf  **The  llrart  of  Mi«ll(»thian"  an«l  *'  KihI- 
gauntlet,"  of  "  Waverlcy  "  and  the  **  Antiiiuary."  The  man  whu  is 
apeakin;^  to  us  saw  the  I\)rte<ms  mob  ;  ho  knew  Colnnel  (tanlincr,  and 
heard  him  tell  the  storv  of  his  conversion  thnn*  or  fi'ur  tinn's  t«»  tlit- 
ferent  sets  of  jM'ople  :  but  it  would  wn-m  very  difTt-n'ntly  tn  tmr  ninn- 
generally  received  tradition.  He  was  out  in  *Ao  ;  he  wa<*  withCiariliinr 
on  the  lieKl  of  Preston  Pans  :  and  h«'  s;iw  tht*  Prince  (Miarles  Kilwani 
at  Edinbur^'h  ;  he  was  with  Smollett  in  a  coffee  house  in  I^mdon  when 
the  news  of  llie  b:ittle  of  Tullotlen  arriveil,  and  the  eitv  was  in  an 
uproar  of  joy  ;  he  relates  with  a  ver}'  gni]>hif  jn-n  liis  adventures  in 
getting  home  that  night : — 

"  I  asked  Smollet  if  he  waa  ready  to  pfo.  I  wished  to  pr*>  to  Now 
Bond-8tret*t,  and  he  lived  in  Mayfair.  He  said  lie  whs,  and  he  would 
oondact  me.  The  mob  were  so  riotous,  and  the  h(|uilM  bo  numeruus 
and  incessant,  that  we  were  ^Imlto^  int4>  a  narrow  entry  to  put  our 
wigs  in  our  |>ockets,  and  to  tiike  «iur  swonls  fn»m  our  U*lts  ami  walk 
with  them  in  our  hands,  as  everv1>odv  then  W(»ri*  swonls ;  an«l,  after 
cantioning  me  ai^inst  s|K'akin^  a  woni,  lest  the  m>>bhhouM  di.^cover 
my  count r}'  and  litHMme  indolent, 'for  Jtdm  Hull/  sav?*    he,  *  !•»  as 


®  Aatt>btotn^phy*  i>f  t)i«*  Uev.  Dr.  Al<*iander  C4rWl«,  llirr«ttfr  uf  Invrr«*«k. 
eontain'mg  MeiuorUU  of  the  Men  »nd  EveoU  of  hi«  TinM.  WUiUm  BUckwwod 
and  SoQi,  Bdinlmrgh  and  Loodoo.     18^ 
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haughty  and  valiant  to-night  as  he  was  abject  and  cowardly  on  the 
Black  Wednesday  when  the  Highlanders  were  at  Derby.*  After 
we  got  to  the  head  of  the  Haymarket  through  incessant  fire,  the 
Doctor  led  me  by  narrow  lanes,  where  we  met  nobody  but  a  few 
boys  at  a  pitiful  bonfire,  who  very  civilly  asked  us  ^or  sixpence, 
which  I  gave  them.  I  saw  not  Smollett  again  for  some  time  after, 
when  he  showed  Smith  and  me  the  manuscript  of  his  *  Tears  of 
Scotland,*  which  was  published  not  long  after,  and  had  such  a  run 
of  approbation.** 

There  were  very  few  of  the  celebrities  of  that  age  Dr.  Carlyle  did 
not  meet  and  know.  The  volume  abounds  with  personal  anecdotes, 
and  little  medallion  portraits.  Indeed,  this  is  quite  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  book.  They  are  by  no  means  painted  on  ivory, 
but  in  the  bold,  rapid  touch  of  the  memory  of  some  old  meeting. 
Our  octogenarian  brings  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
notables  of  all  ranks — Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls ;  John  Home, 
the  author  of  "  Douglas,**  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Fergus- 
son,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  Dr.  Blair.  He  knew  David  Garrick  well,* and 
tells  us  incidentally,  that  when  he  was  returning  from  Leyden,  he  had 
in  the  same  boat  with  him  the  celebrated  dancer  Violetti,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Garrick.  He  saw  Garrick  act,  and  records— 
"  I  thought  I  could  conceive  something  more  perfect  in  tragedy,  but 
in  comedy  he  completely  filled  up  my  ideas  of  perfection.**  He  heard 
the  great  Lord  Chatham  speak,  "  with  that  commanding  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled,  for  half-an-hour,  with  an  overpowering  force  of  per- 
suasion, more  than  the  clear  conviction  of  argument.  With  all  our 
admiration  of  Pittas  eloquence,  which  was  surely  of  the  highest  order, 
Eobertson  and  I  felt  the  same  sentiment,  which  was  the  desire  to 
resist  a  tyrant,  who,  like  a  domineering  schoolmaster,  kept  his  boys  in 
order  by  raising  their  fears  without  wasting  argument  upon  them.*' 
He  met  Franklin,  when  that  great  apostle  of  prudence  was  in  England. 
He  knew  John  Wilks  very  well.  He  heard  Dr.  Dodd  preach  :  here 
is  the  occasion-^ 

"  Before  I  began  my  operations  relative  to  the  window-tax,  I  wit- 
nessed something  memorable.  It  being  much  the  fashion  to  go  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  a  chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  we  went 
there  on  the  second  Sunday  we  were  in  London,  and  had  difidcaltj 
to  get  tolerable  seats  for  my  sister  and  wife,  the  crowd  of  genteel 
people  was  so  great.  The  preacher  was  Dr.  Dodd,  a  man  afterwards 
too  well  known.  The  unfortunate  young  women  were  in  a  latticed 
gallery,  where  you  could  only  see  those  who  chose  to  be  seen.  The 
preacher's  text  was,  *  If  a  man  look  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,* 
(fee.  The  text  itself  was  shocking,  and  the  sermon  was  composed 
with  the  least  possible  delicacy,  and  was  a  shocking  insult  on  a 
sincere  penitent,  and  fuel  for  the  warm  passions  of  the  hypocrites. 
The  fellow  was  handsome,  and  delivered  his  discourse  remarkably 
well  for  a  reader.     When  he  had  finished,  there  were  unceasing 
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whispers  of  applause,  which  I  could  not  help  contradicting  aloud, 
and  condemning  the  whole  institution,  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of 
the  preacher,  as  contra  hones  mores,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
city." 

Through  singularly  eventful  days  lived  Dr.  Carlyle.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1722.  In  the  year  1800  he  begun  to  write  this  autobio- 
graphy ;  but  he  did  not  bring  it  down  to  a  lower  period  than  1770 ; 
the  age  of  48.  Late  in  life  Sir  Walter  Scott  met  him.  As  he  died 
in  1805,  he  could  not  know  in  Scott  the  great  enchanter  of  the 
Waverley  Novels ;  but  the  novelist  hit  off  a  graphic  portrait  of  him : — 

"  Well,  the  grandest  demigo<l  I  ever  saw  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister 
of  Musselburgli,  commonly  called  Jupiter  Carlyle,  from  having  8;it 
more  than  once  for  the  King  of  Grods  and  Men  to  Gavin  Hamilton  ; 
and  a  shrewd,  clever  old  carle  was  he,  no  doubt ;  but  no  more  a  poet 
than  his  precentor." 

And  Scott's  delineation  was  true,  although  Mr.  Burton,  the  mlmir- 
ably  judicious  editor  of  this  autobiography,  attempts  to  make  out  a 
ease  for  Carlyle\s  possession  of  "the  gift  and  faculty  divine.*'  He 
interested  himself  indeed  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  in 
Southey*s  poems  ;  and  we  must  quote  his  criticism  of  Words  wort  h'n 
earlier,  and  then  utterly  despisc^d  i)oems,  as  a  gem  of  criticism  ;  but 
the  reader  will  notice  that  it  shows  the  possession  of  the  iM*rcep> 
tive  power — the  artist's  eye — rather  than  the  poet's  conception  or 
passion : — 

**I  must  tell  yon,  who  I  know  will  sympathise  with  me,  that  1 
was  very  much  delighted  indeed  on  the  first  sight  of  a  new  s|MHMes 
of  poetry,  in  *  The  Brothers,*  and  *  The  Idiot   Boy,'  which  were 

r>inted  out  to  me  by  Carlyle  Bell,  aa  chiefly  worthy  of  admiration, 
read  them  with  attention,  and  was  much  struck.  As  I  call  vvory 
man  a  philosopher  who  has  sense  and  obtk*r\'ation  enough  to  add  one 
fact  relating  either  to  mind  or  boily  to  the  mass  of  human  know- 
ledge, so  I  call  every  man  a  poet  whose  comfKwition  pleases  at  oin*v 
the  imagination  and  affects  the  heart.  On  reading  'The  Brothers,* 
I  was  surprised  at  first  with  its  simplicity,  or  rather  flatness.  But 
when  I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  it  not  only  raiheii  my  curiosity,  but 
moTed  me  into  sympathy,  and  at  last  into  a  tender  approliation  of 
the  surviving  brother,  who  htA  discoven*d  surh  virtuous  feelini^s, 
and  who,  by  his  dignified  and  silent  departure',  approachinl  the 
anblime.  After  being  so  affected,  could  I  deny  that  this  was  |M>etry, 
however  simply  expresse«l  'r  Nay,  I  go  farther,  and  aver  that,  if  the 
narration  had  been  dressed  in  a  more  artificial  ^tyK^  it  would  hardly 
have  moved  me  at  all. 

•*  When  I  first  read  *  The  Idiot  Hoy*  I  must  cMnfe**?*  I  was  alaniie*! 
at  the  term  as  well  as  the  subject,  and  suspected  thit  it  would 
not   please,  but  disgust.     But    when  I  rca^l   on.   an  1  found  that 
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the  anthor  had  so  finely  selected  every  circnmstance  that  conld  set 
off  the  mother's  feelings  and  character,  in  the  display  of  the  vanous 
passions  of  joy  and  anxiety,  and  suspense  and  despair,  and  revived 
hope  and  returning  joy,  through  all  their  changes,  I  lost  sight  of  the 
term  Idiot^  and  offered  my  thanks  to  the  Grod  of  Poets  for  having 
inspired  one  of  his  sons  with  a  new  species  of  poetry,  and  for  having 
pointed  out  a  subject  on  which  the  author  has  done  more  to  move 
the  human  heart  to  tenderness  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  our 
species  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  He  has  not  only  made  his 
Idiot  Boy  an  object  of  pity,  but  even  of  love.  He  has  done  more, 
for  he  has  restored  him  to  his  place  among  the  household  gods  whom 
the  ancients  worshipped." 

Surely  we  have  said  enough  to  show  te  our  readers  the  great  and 
varied  interest  of  this  volume.  Before  we  lay  it  down,  however,  we 
w^ill  call  attention  to  two  or  three  other  particulars. 

A  singular  interest  will  attach  itself  to  this  book,  as  the  record  of 
the  social  usages  and  manners  of  the  times ;  glimpses  of  Edinburgh 
life,  of  life  on  the  Borders,  of  London  life,  of  Manse  life,  of  life  in 
Scotland.  In  Edinburgh,  especially,  we  think  we  have  pretty  accu- 
rate delineations  from  the  master-hand  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley  ; " 
but  if  any  readers  suppose  that  the  loose  life  of  those  days  is  over- 
drawn, let  him  look  over  these  pages,  and  in  very  sober  prose  he  will 
find  the  record  of  manners  and  customs,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  think, 
belonging  entirely  to  a  past  age.  No  doubt,  in  all  great  cities,  there  is 
much  to  mend  yet ;  but,  for  any  respectable  society,  such  a  tavern  as 
Lucky  Vint's,  and  such  recreations,  are  impossible.  Hither,  Lords 
Lovat  and  Grange,  two  old  men  of  seventy,  adjourned  with  young 
Carlyle ;  and  the  refreshments,  on  the  whole,  are  anything  but  grati- 
fying to  our  correct  taste.  Very  curious  are  the  accounts  we  hear  of 
Lord  Grange  and  the  father  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  passing  together  long  hours 
of  prayer  and  theological  discussion,  and  then  sitting  down  to  drunken- 
ness. Getting  tired,  however,  of  the  religious  half  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Grange  would  disappear  altogether,  and  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  a  life  of  debauchery  with  the  hard  drinking  and  dissolute  livers  of 
Edinburgh.  This  alternating  life  between  prayer  and  pious  conversa- 
tion, and  lewdness  and  immorality — **  Some  men  are  of  opinion,"  says 
Dr.  Carlyle,  "  such  men  could  not  be  equally  sincere  in  both.  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  they  were,  for  human  nature  is  capable  of  wonder- 
ful freaks.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  profligacy ;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  drowned  in  tears  during  the  whole  of  a  sacramental 
Sunday,  when,  so  far  as  my  observation  could  reach,  they  could  have 
no  rational  object  in  acting  a  part.  The  natural  casuistry  of  the 
passions  grants  dispensations  with  more  facility  than  the  Church  of 
Kome." 

Or  what  will  our  readers  think  of  an  agreeable  tour  young  Carlyle 
made  round  the  country,  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Robert  Jardine,  mini- 
ster of  Lochmaben.  He  says  they  were  very  orthodox  and  pious  clergy- 
men ;  but  they  had  both  of  them  a  great  turn  for  fun  and  buffoonery! 

VOL.  ▼.  N 
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To  heighten  their  menriment^  thej  took  along  with  them  anothor  mini- 
ster, a  sort  of  daft  hody,  with  whom  they  could  use  cvory  sort  of  fits*- 
dom,  and  who  was  their  constant  hutt  Carlylc  contesBos,  hv  thour^ht 
the  entertainment  Tery  dull;  hut  they  turned  their  wigs  hitul-si<lc 
foremost,  and  they  diverted  the  children  and  made  the  maitU  titter. 
Among  other  places,  they  came  to  Bridekirk,  and  hero  is  a  little  pic- 
ture of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  day: — 

•*  The  laird  was  gone  to  Dumfries,  much  to  our  disappoint  mont ; 
bat  the  lady  came  out,  and,  in  her  cxccsh  of  kindnosH,  had  almost 
pulled  Mr.  tfardine  off  his  horse  ;  hut  they  were  obstinate,  and  said 
they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Kclhead ;  but  they  delivered  up  Mcsk 
Jolm  Allan  to  her,  as  Qioj  had  no  further  use  for  him.  1  had  nevfr 
seen  such  a  virago  as  Lady  Bridekirk,  not  oven  among  the  oyrttor- 
women  of  Prcstonpans.  She  was  like  a  serjoant  of  foot  in  women's 
clothes ;  or  rather  like  an  overgrom-n  ooachnian  of  a  Quaker  ]>or- 
Bomsion.  On  our  pcremptor}*  refuRid  to  alif^rht,  nhv  darted  into  the 
house  like  a  hogshead  down  a  slope,  and  returned  infant ly  with  a 
pint  bottle  of  brandy — a  Scots  pint,  1  mean — and  a  stniy  Uht-pIunm. 
mto  which  she  filled  almost  a  bum|>er.  At\er  a  long  ^nu\^  Kai«i  li\ 
Mr.  Jardine — for  it  was  his  turn  now,  being  the  tliinl  brandy-lH>ttli* 
we  had  seen  since  we  led  Lochniabon — she  emptied  it  to  (nir 
healths,  and  made  the  gentlemen  follow  her  example :  she  said  hhe 
would  spare  me  as  I  was  so  young,  but  onioned  a  maid  to  bring  a 
gingerbread  cake  from  the  cupboanl,  a  luncheon  of  which  sho  put  in 
my  pocket.  Tliis  lady  was  famous,  even  in  the  Anniindalu  UtnliT, 
both  at  the  bowl  and  in  Imttlo:  hIic  could  <irink  a  Sihich  pint  oi' 
brandy  with  ease;  and  when  the  men  gn?w  ol>8tn'{N>njus  in  thitr 
cups,  she  could  either  put  them  out  of  do<.»rs,  or  to  bed,  as  lihe  f«>un<l 
most  convenient.** 

We  do  not  remember  that  tliere  is  much  exception  taken  t«>  thi>c 
practices  of  Scotchmen;  hut,  remarking'  upnu  the  had  win«?  h«'  Ma-)  >•• 
unfortunate  as  to  find  at  llarrowgatr,  l>r.  ('arlyh*  Huvt*-**' J«'hn  lUill 
has  little  taste,  and  does  not  much  cure,  t't^r,  pruvidfd  ho  ^in-t*  i»i  l»'d 
muzzy,  whether  it  ha  with  his  own  native  drink,  ale,  ur  uiLMiphintitateil 
port^  ho  is  p(>rfectly  contented."  We  don't  d«mht  tin*  truth  uf  the  ntatt*- 
ment,  BO  far  as  John  was  ci>ncernc«1 ;  hut,  certainly,  **)i;oing  to  W*\ 
muzz}','*  was  even  «till  more  nece«isary  V*  S.intly. 

And  mentioning  IIarn»wgute,  what  a  ;:limp-s«>  wt-  laUh  uf  thf  lite 
of  the  *  times  at  Kn^'H-sh  watering  plai-i>.  Our  l>.Ht-»r  r»-i"nU  twu 
Tiaits  there  in  1703;  and  i*«.»me  few  years  l.it»r.  h»-  hi.ivfd  at  tlir  l»ni;;'»n 
Inn.  llarrowgate,  nt  that  time,  vtm  a  very  pli^u-vint  plao',  aii>l  ih*.  in- 
deed,  it  in  now;  hut  then  it  fumishe<l  the  ]**>{  «iit*rtaiMMt(  nt  mI'  any 
watering-place  iu  Britain  ut  the  least  i:X|Kns<<. 

''The  house  we  wen>  at  was  not  only  fn^tpimti  d  hy  t)ie  S^'oteh  at 
this  time,  bat  was  the  favourite  house  of  the  Fliigli'^h  nobility  and 
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gentry.  Breakfast  cost  gentlomen  only  2d.  a-pieoe  for  their  mnffins, 
as  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  furnish  tea  and  sugar  ;  dinner,  Is. ; 
supper,  6d. ;  chambers,  nothing ;  wine  and  other  extras  at  the  usnal 
price,  and  as  little  as  you  please  ;  horses  and  servants  at  a  reason^ 
able  rate.  We  had  two  haunches  of  venison  twice  a  week  durijig 
the  season.  The  ladies  gave  afternoon's  tea  and  coffee  in  their 
turn,  which,  coming  but  once  in  four  or  five  weeks,  amounted  to  |k 
trifle.  The  estates  of  the  people  at  our  table  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  £50,000  or  £60,000  per  annum,  among  whom  were  several 
members  of  Parliament ;  and  they  had  not  had  the  precaution  to 
order  one  newspaper  among  them  all,  though  the  time  was  critical ; 
but  Andrew  Millar,  the  celebrated  bookseller,  suppUed  that  defect, 
for  he  had  two  papers  sent  to  him  by  every  post,  so  that  all  the 
baronets  and  great  squires — ^your  Sir  Thomas  Claverings,  and  Sir 
Harry  Grays,  and  Drummond  of  Blairdrummond — depended  upon 
and  paid  him  civility  accordingly  ;  and  yet  when  he  appeared  in  the 
monung,  in  his  old  well-worn  suit  of  clothes,  they  could  not  help 
calling  him  Peter  Pamphlet ;  for  the  generous  patron  of  Scotcn 
authors,  with  his  city  wife  and  her  niece,  were  sufficiently  ridiculous 
when  they  came  into  good  company.  It  was  observed,  howevcTj 
that  she  did  not  allow  him  to  go  down  to  the  well  with  her  in  tha 
chariot  in  hLs  morning  dress,  though  she  owned  him  at  dinner-time, 
as  he  had  to  pay  the  extraordinaries.'* 

Before  we  lay  down  the  volume,  we  niust  notice  the  singular  absenoe 
of  all  feeling  of  regard  or  reverence  for  the  sacred  office  he  held,  evinced 
in  t^is  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Carlyle.  At  the  time  he  wrote  this 
book  he  was  an  octogenarian ;  but  there  is  not  one  thought  or  ex- 
pression of  reverential  love  or  homage  to  the  Providence  which  had 
spared  his  life — acknowledgment  of  the  love,  and  mercy,  and  saeriiice 
of  a  Redeemer,  never,  by  any  remote  possibility  of  suggestion  or  asso- 
ciation, crosses  a  page.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  tlie  book  really 
shows  far  less  faith  than  that  of  a  pagan,  far  more  indifference,  even, 
than  that  of  a  sceptic  David  Hume  heard  him  preach  in  Athelstane- 
ford  church  for  John  Home :  when  they  met  before  dinner,  "  What 
did  you  mean  ?"  said  the  sceptic  to  the  clergyman,  "  by  treating  John's 
congregation  to-day  to  one  of  Cicero's  Academics  1  I  did  not  think 
that  such  heathen  morality  would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian." 
Carlyle  puts  it  down  as  an  instance  of  David's  good-natured  plea- 
santry ;  we  rather  see  in  it  a  piece  of  well-merited  satire  and  reproof. 
The  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  throe  classes  of  clergymen — the  Mods,  or 
Motlerate  Party,  the  Mids,  and  the  MacL  Carlyle  belonged  to  the 
Mods  ;  and  surely,  if  he  is  a  representative  man,  as  no  doubt  he  may 
be  regarded,  a  graceless  race  they  were.  We  have  seen  something  of 
the  bibulous  capacity  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  ministors  in  the 
account  of  the  bouse  above.  At  a  later  period,  Carlyle  was  cited  before 
the  Presbytery  for  his  love  of  theatres  ;  **and  for  that  he  did,  without 
necessity,  keep  company  and  eat  and  drink  with  actors  and  actresses." 
We  fear  he  belonged  to  the  number  who  fell  beneath  the  heavy  ob- 
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jnigations  of  Donee  Davie  Deanes :  "  I  ken  them  weel  ;  they  are  a' 
camal,  crafty,  and  warld-hunting  self-seekers,  Yerastitians,  ami  Arme- 
nians— every  ane  o*  them.  It  is  but  a  fashion  of  iiit<*(^rity  that  y»' 
will  find  amang  them,  and  a  fashion  o*  wisdom  and  a  faHhion  o'  rani.il 
learning;  gazing  glancing  glasses  they  are,  lit  only  to  flin^  tlur  ;;Ia<  ks 
in  folk's  e*en,  in  their  pawky  policy  and  pericxls  of  el<xiiU'n«f  inn* 
heathen  emperors  and  popish  canons."  A  curious  illuKtration  nf  tin* 
pulpit  morality  of  the  times  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  k4tiii«>ii 
t)onowed  by  George  Logan  from  Carlyle  to  preach  he  tore  the 
Presbytery  I 

But  we  must  close  this  volume  of  delightful  reading.  "Whati'Vt-r 
lessons  it  may  teach — whatever  illustrations  it  may  give  of  j>ersi>njil  or 
social  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  interest  of  the  hinik. 
It  is  written  with  a  hard,  concise  brevity— only  once  does  the  wril<r':< 
pen  approach  tendeniess,  and  then  the  picture  is  touching  antl  {H'rtV'rt. 
It  is  when  he  records  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  vear  ami  a  half  h*-lnrt> 
hiB  own.  This  is,  however,  not  in  the  Autohiograjihy,  hut  in  tht> 
supplementary  chapter;  he  says: — "JSlie  conii)osed  ht-r  f«*atiin's  iut**  tin* 
most  placid  appearance,  gave  me  her  last  kiss,  and  then  gi'iitly  i:<>iii^ 
out  like  a  taper  in  its  socket,  breathed  her  last.  No  finer  spirit  t-vir 
took  its  flight  from  a  clay  tabernacle  to  be  united  witli  tho  KathtT  of 
all  and  the  spirits  of  the  just.'* 

Our  readers  will  procure  this  book,  and  go  through  its  pa^'os  for 
themselves.  While  they  admire  its  ])ower  of  graphir  di'linration  nf 
person  and  of  character,  and  are  interested  in  tlie  traditintiiil  veil  whit  h 
it  at  once  lifts,  and  with  which  it  interests  the  n*a(hT,  wr  liavi*  nt> 
doubt  all  with  us  will  rejoice,  that  with  all  oursiN'ialsin.sanii  ilt  fi'«  t^  iif 
ministerial  character,  we  may  congratulate  our  age  u{>«*n  the  iNi>s«!»iiiiii 
of  something  purer  and  more  earnest  than  that  deserilMMl  by,  or  cm 
bodied  in,  the  "Autobiography  of  Jupiter  (.'arlyle.*' 
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We  have  here  two  very  different  volumes  of  poetry  ;  each,  in  its  way, 
containing  many  beauties,  but  springing  from  a  very  different  soiL 
Mr.  Bennett's  volume  is  born  of  a  reverent  and  loving  spirit,  ei\joying 
the  world,  and  especially  the  social  affections  of  the  English  fireside. 
Miss  Proctor's  volume,  on  the  contrary,  contains,  we  believe,  not  one 
piece  which  can  truly  be  called  cheerful ;  there  is  an  elegiac  strain 
through  all,  sadness  and  disappointment  Readers  of  her  previous 
voluiDe  will  be  prepared  to  expect  this ;  but  we  fear  we  must  say  that 
the  present  has  also  a  morbid  taint,  aa  if  sorrows  had  not  only  been 
felt,  but  hugged  to  the  heart  too  closely,  we  dare  not  say  simulated. 
We  have  here,  however,  many  thoughts,  the  production  of  suffering; 
and  the  feeling  is  usually  very  tender,  and  frequently  touchingly  so. 
This  is  always  dangerously  near  to  the  sentimental,  and  we  fear  we 
must  say,  again,  Miss  Proctor  haw  not  entirely  escaped  the  taint 

More,  too,  than  the  previous  volume,  this  bears  the  trace  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  influence  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  author.  Her 
turns  of  thought  often  meet  us.  We  think  we  miss  a  certain  freshness 
and  buoyancy  of  heart  in  these  verses.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to 
the  confession  of  a  nun  ;  but  then  if  the  nun  never  goes  beyond  her 
convent,  her  cell,  her  church,  and  the  grate  of  her  confessional,  and 
still  persists  in  revolving  the  old  story — the  old  disappointment — 
let  her  vary  the  tale  as  she  will,  and  add  to  it  all  her  meditations 
upon  it,  it  will  become  a  very  irksome  confession.  Nay,  she  perhaps 
begins  to  idealise  mentally,  while  yet  she  keeps  only  her  walk  beneath, 
the  lime  tree's  shade,  and  thus  inevitably  sentiment  will  take  the 
place  of  reality.  A  sorrow  which  might  have  had  divine  uses  settles 
down  upon  the  lees  of  mere  selfishness.  From  the  poem  called 
**  Light  and  Shade,"  we  infer  that  Mrs.  Browning's  "Vision  of  Poets  ** 
is  not  strange  to  Miss  Proctor.  Will  she  pardon  us  if  we  say,  that  a 
right  perception  of  its  doctrine  might  strengthen  the  teaching  of  her 
own  verse.  But  having  said  so  much,  we  may  with  pleasure  confess 
that  many  of  the  pieces  have  been  read  with  enjoyment  The  poems 
as  a  whole  flow  along  like  a  stream,  with  a  quiet  murmur — greeting  as 
it  goes,  unable  to  move  very  rapidly — deep,  and  not  always  clear.  Yet 
these  poems  cannot  be  said  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart ; 
they  rather  express  some  of  its  very  common  feelings.  Common 
sorrows  and  ordinary  reverses  of  the  soul  are  turned  into  a  solemn 
hymn,  like  music,  sometimes  a  story  and  sometimes  a  homily.     This  is 
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just  the  point,  however,  in  which  we  doubt  the  porfectncKs  of  thi» 
impression.  Has  Miss  Proctor  really  found  life  to  be  dn*sik.*d  in  sudi 
a  suit  of  sables  ')  The  great  inspiration  of  the  song  is  ever  wot*  and 
resignation ;  very  plaintive  is  the  note  fre<|uentiy,  but  it  is  still  unt* 
long-continued  wail  of  a  heart  knowing  its  own  bitterness.  IK'n*,  fur 
inatancey  is  a  very  pretty  little  thing  called 

EXPECTATION. 

The  King*!  three  dtiughtcrs  stood  on  the  temca, 
The  hanging  terrace,  wo  broud  and  green. 
Which  kecpi  the  Hea  from  the  marble  Palace, 
There  waa  PrinceMi  May,  and  PrinceM  Alice, 
And  the  yonngeat  Princeaa,  llwondoline. 

Sighed  Princess  May,  "  Will  it  last  much  longer, 
Time  throbs  so  slow,  and  my  heart  so  quick ; 
And  oh,  how  long  is  the  daj  in  dying; 
Weary  om  1  of  waiting;  and  sighing. 
For  Hope  deferred  makes  the  spirit  sick." 

But  Princefs  Ciwcndtdine  smiled  and  kissed  her  :— 

*'  Am  ]  not  sadder  than  you,  my  sister  ? 

Expecting  joy  is  a  happy  pain. 

The  Future's  fathomli'SH  mine  of  treasures, 

All  countless  hordi*s  of  possible  pli*aMuri*s, 

Might  bring  their  store  tu  my  feet  in  rain." 

Sighed  Princess  Alice  as  night  grew  ni^rer  : — 
*'  So  s<M}n,  so  so«>n,  is  the  tlayli^ht  flifl ! 
And  oh,  how  fust  cmnes  the  tlmk  to-nmrrow. 
Who  hides,  perhaps,  in  her  veil  of  Mi>rruw, 
The  terrible  hour  1  wait  and  dreail !  " 

Bnt  l*rinci*ss  (}wi*ndoline  ki«ik*<l  her,  sighing, — 

**  It  is  only  Life  that  can  fear  dying ; 

Possible  lom  nii*ans  ]K)i««ibli*  irain. 

Tliose  who  still  dreail  are  not  «|uite  fir<aken; 

liut  not  to  f(>ar,  U>caasi>  all  is  taken, 

Is  the  loneliest  depth  of  human  pain." 

But  to  one  ^iflf'd  and  ^miciil  ha  u  the  writ«'r  of  those  vi-rMs,  it 
would  \)e  iiiijHissiblt*  for  any  «lisii])]M>iiitini-iit  t«>  rttuu*  H)*ine.  Tho 
•terneflt  Kadiie:<s  of  life  \*t  the  (Iiii^tuii  lit'art  i.-t  uri-i>niianit*il  by 
Hope.  Wi'  «oiild  wish,  and  wp  hiiii»-i«  1  y  -siy  it,  lh.it  Mi*-*  rnnt-'r 
had,  ill  luT  iM"iiis  •'iH'ki'ii  in»»n' of  tli»- F«ri  iunn«T — «'f  **  tliat  \iithiii 
the  Vfil" — fur,  >*••  li;iv»'  n««  d^'ibt.  tli.it  t»' Ip  i  imii'I  th«*«'  d-»  !»t.l\.  tin- 
problem  !♦!'  siitlVriu^',  wLilf  tln-y  uiv*-  i-»'»"l\»-  .»I-»»  t«»  thr  hi.tit  "t  tliv 
•uflferer.  Tii«-  vain»-l  ••^."•ti-iu  in  tin-  \\'»rM  i- t.»  <hvtll  il»  n  1\  ujh.u 
the  d(']iii*'nti*iii  ,»t"  mir  «'\vii  wiits  ;  but  t  •  «!•  >•  libt-  th«  :u  t«t  t.tli.  i-i,  iluil 
they  may  hi**  at  «'nii-tlit  •!•  pth  ••!  tli»in  .ml  f.ili*'  tip  iii«tli«Hl  "f 
our  cxtricatitai,  ^iii  h  r.iiit»'>^i'»u  bt'ii-nn-.*  l»iviii"  iiiiiii-tr.iti<>ii.  Su«  h 
confessiuns  tlitfrr  nM  Miidt-lv  ns  thos«>  ni  the  M-lt  ti'itnrinkr  "(••]dii<<t, 
BouBseau,  and  thost*  of  the  jrri'at  father  of  the  i  'hun^h—  AupiNtin.*,   In 
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Miss  Proctor's  poems  there  is  mncli  that  is  confession,  and  much 
that  readers  who  are  ahle  to  receive  it  will  find  to  he  ministration. 
But,  with  this  also,  there  ia  a  touch  of  the  hittemess  and  unhelie^ 
and  of  faithlessness  in  life. 

Miss  Proctor's  and  Mr.  BennetVs  volumes  reached  us  at  the  same 
moment,  but  a  greater  diiference  cannot  be  well  conceived  than  be- 
tween the  two.  Mr.  Bennett*s  verses  are  well  known  by  us,  and  we 
have  before  now  said  our  hearty  commendatory  word  upon  them; 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  happy,  cheerful  nature,  to  whom  life 
has  brought  all  its  best  things,  and  taken  few  away.  His  verses,  so 
flowing  idong  like  a  merry  brook,  occasionally  detained,  it  may  be, 
for  a  few  moments,  and  compelled  to  wear  upon  its  wavelets  a  deeper 
shadow  from  some  overhanging  tree,  or  brooding  village,  or  darker 
bay,  but  hastening  on  again,  as  fast  as  possible,  into  the  open  space, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  buoyant  air  and  light;  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
all  graceful  and  beautiful  things — not  merely  the  cold  critical  eye  to 
perceive,  but  the  heart  to  feel  beauty  as  well — for  whom  travel  has 
done  a  little,  and  books  more.  Happy  husband,  happy  father,  lively 
and  free,  in  his,  no  doubt,  happy  home,  and  with  no  disposition  to  see 
the  dark  things  of  life,  and  therefore  no  power  to  interrogate  them. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  volume  will  add  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
reputation;  certainly,  it  will  not  diminish  it.  We  have  no  baby 
poetry  here ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  the  acknowledged  and  crowned 
laureate  of  babies.  We  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Bennett  writes  poetry 
for  amusement,  and  he  certainly  possesses  the  power  to  confer  pleasure; 
but  he  might  do,  we  think,  higher  and  better  things  than  he  has  yet 
done.  We  do  not  depreciate  his  performances ;  but  they  mostly  rather 
reveal  power  to  do  better  things.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for  nature — lines 
of  very  graphic  description — description  which  shows  heart- work  and 
artist- work  are  here.  He  has,  also,  a  fine  eye  for  art ;  he  has,  also, which 
in  these  days  is  a  more  rare  faculty,  reverence  before  noble  men  and 
teachers — he  rather  stands  in  homage  than  in  impertinent  unbelief — 
all  these  are  indications  of  power  to  do  more  than  he  has  done.  Some- 
times, we  think,  we  find  in  him  the  power  to  be  awed,  and  to  awaken 
awe.  In  the  verses  "By  the  Sea,"  there  is  much  that  reminds  us  of 
Byron;  but^  no  doubt^  Mr.  Bennett  felt  all  he  says — 

Thy  fellows  are  the  eternal  air, 

The  might  of  storms — the  start — the  night, 
The  winds  thy  wastes  of  waves  that  tear, 

The  sun,  and  the  great  joy  of  light. 
These  share  thy  life ;  these,  hnt  the  nod 

Of  Uim  thou  tremblest  at,  obey ; 
These  tell  with  thee  the  power  of  Godj 

His  ministers,  with  thee,  are  they. 

Awfnl  art  thou  when  thon  dost  lie, 

Sun-tawny,  crouch'd  upon  thy  sands, 
Breathing  the  stillness  of  the  sky. 

Fawning  upon  the  trembUng lands; 
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Then,  from  thy  couchant  vastneii,  luan 

Such  dumb  and  wondering  terror  drinks, 
Af  through  Thebes,  huih*d  and  aiihen,  ran, 

Qazing  upon  the  breathing  Hphjnx. 

But,  when  beneath  the  awful  skies. 

Storm -darken' d,  in  thy  chainU>ss  might. 
White  with  wild  wrath,  thou  dost  arise. 

How  are  men  scattcrcnl  in  thy  sight ! 
Then  woe  to  thosi*,  the  things  uf  breath. 

Mortals  by  whom  thy  depths  are  trod  : 
Thou  giv'st  them  and  their  vaunts  to  death : 

They  know  theo  for  the  scourge  of  God. 

Dust  of  the  dust,  we  come — we  pass. 

But  fleeting  shadows,  of  time  bom. 
By  time  devour'd,  shades  thou  dost  gUn 

In  thv  eternity — thy  Hcorn. 
£arth  changes ;  ages  are  not ;  thou 

Wert,  art,  and  still  shall  hv  the  same. 
Vast,  boundless,  chan^elewi,  endless  now 

As  when  light  first  upon  thee  came. 

And  still,  as  when  through  brooding  night 

The  first  grey  sunrisi'  hcArd  th«»o  raise 
Thy  thundruuM  h}nin,  thnnigli  gloom,  through  light. 

On  high  goes  up  thy  voii*«*  uf  praise. 
Thou  symbol  of  thy  Maker's  |>owor. 

Thou  givii't  to  man's  eyes,  faint  and  dim. 
Bis  might — His  ninji*Hty  ;  each  hour. 

In  calm,  in  storm,  thou  »|K*ak*st  of  II im. 

We  arc  the  playmates  of  thy  waves, 

Ko(*k*d  into  great nens  on  thy  breast  i 
Thou  giv'iit  us  all  things — rii-hi*»,  graves, 

ConqupHts,  and  all  thy  wild  iinr«-»t. 
We  feel  thy  salt  spruy  in  our  Vfin«, 

Tliy  tauu'Uiis  npirit  in  our  »iiu]4; 
Tlirongh  the  free  th<iufchts  of  uiir  free  brains. 

Through  our  free  nin-ei-h  thy  thuiuler  rolls. 

Yet  thou  art  diath's;  thi>u,  X*>'\  ftlmlt  b« 

ItH  prt'V,  with  t'arth  and  tiiiu'.  Hi  U*t. 
We  die  to  liv*- ;  tht*  litu\in«  •li.iU  "ce 

Thy  entl :  th«>u.  to**,  KhiiU  juiii  the  past 
Greater.  O  Si'u,  are  wv  than  thfU : 

I,  when  thy  uiik'hty  life  i»  ••'••r, 
I,  dratliK*««,  then  ulull  lie  a*ni'W. 

Iniuiortul.  «hen  thou  art  n-i  im^re 

The  **Worn  WrtMin;^  liii»K'"  if=  vi-ry  jTvltily  ainl  tt-ikit-rly  »ai«i.     Wo 
quote  ouly  a  vt'tso  t^r  l\vi>— 

Tors  wedding-ring  wi^r«  thin,  d«ar  wife  ;  ah.  kuuimer^  nut  a  few, 
Sine*  I  put  it  on  ymr  finger  tiriit,  have  ]i«M'd  «>'er  me  and  \<mi  ; 
And,  love,  what  changos  we  have  seen — what  rare*  ami  plea»un*s  t<H>. 
Since  you  became  my  own  dear  wife,  when  this  old  ring  was  new. 
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O  blessings  on  that  happy  day,  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
Wlien,  tlmnks  to  Gk)d,  your  low  sweet  '*  Yes  "  made  you  my  loving  wife ; 
Your  heart  will  say  the  same,  I  know ;  that  day's  as  dear  to  you. 
That  day  that  maae  me  yours,  dear  wife,  when  this  old  ring  was  new. 

Years  bring  fresh  links  to  bind  us,  wife — young  voices  that  are  here. 
Young  faces  round  our  fire,  that  make  their  mother's  yet  more  dear. 
Young,  loving  hearts,  your  care  each  day  makes  yet  more  like  to  you, 
More  like  thy  loving  heart  made  mine  when  this  old  ring  was  new. 

And,  bless'd  be  Ood  !  all  He  has  given  are  with  us  yet ;  around 

Our  table,  every  precious  life,  lent  to  us,  still  is  found ; 

Though  care  we've  known,  with  hopeful  hearts,  the  worst  we've  struggled  through ; 

Bless'd  be  His  name  for  all  His  love  since  this  old  ring  was  new  ! 

But,  after  reading  these  pleasant  verses  of  a  cheerful  soul,  successful 
and  bearing  no  traces  of  world-disappointment^  Miss  Proctor's  volume 
awards  us  a  still  more  touching  expression  of  sadness.  Of  all  the 
things  which  make  Mr.  Bennett's  book  bright  and  cheerful,  perhaps 
not  one  is  to  be  found  in  its  companion.  No  rapture  before  nature^ 
no  descriptive  touches  of  art ;  but  far  better,  there  is  "  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen," — the  endurance  wliich  abides  for  that  which 
shall  bo. 

We  must  not  doubt,  or  fear,  or  dread,  that  love  for  life  is  only  given. 

And  that  the  calm  and  sainted  dead  will  meet  estranged  and  cold  in  heaven  :~- 

Oh,  Love  were  poor  and  vain  indeed,  based  on  so^harsh  and  stern  a  creed. 

True  that  this  earth  must  pass  away,  with  all  the  starry  worlds  of  light, 
With  all  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  calmer  tenderness  of  night ; 
For,  in  that  radiant  home  can  shine  alone  the  immortal  and  divine. 

Earth's  lower  things — her  pride,  her  fame,  her  science,  learning,  wealth,  and 

power — 
Slow  growths  that  through  long  ages  came,  or  fruits  of  some  convulsive  hour. 
Whose  very  memory  must  decay — Heaven  is  too  pure  for  such  as  they. 

They  are  complete :  their  work  is  done.     So  let  them  sleep  in  endless  rest. 

Love's  life  is  only  here  begun,  nor  is,  nor  can  be,  fully  blest ; 

It  has  no  room  to  spread  its  wings,  amid  this  crowd  of  meaner  things. 

Just  for  the  very  shadow  thrown  upon  its  sweetness  here  below, 

l*he  cross  that  it  must  bear  alone,  and  bloody  baptism  of  woe. 

Crowned  and  completed  through  its  pain,  we  know  that  it  shall  rise  again. 

If  in  my  heart  I  now  could  fear  that,  ritton  again,  we  should  not  know 
What  was  our  Life  of  Life  when  here — the  hearts  we  loved  so  much  below; 
I  would  arise  this  very  day,  and  cast  so  poor  a  thing  away. 

But  love  is  no  such  soulless  clod :  living,  perfected,  it  shall  rise 

Transfigured  in  the  light  of  God,  and  giving  glory  to  the  skies  : 

And  that  which  makes  this  life  so  sweet,  shall  render  Heaven's  joy  complete. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  suffering  and  enduring  effort  for  the  life  to 
come,  runs  the  poem  called  "  Maximus" — 
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ICaitt,  if  God  fhonld  make  them  kings, 

Might  not  diignice  the  throne  He  gare ; 
How  few  who  could  as  well  ftilfll 

The  holier  office  of  a  ilare. 

I  hold  him  great  who,  for  love'i  lake. 

Can  give»  with  generous,  earnest  will,— > 
Yet  he  who  takes  for  Love's  sweet  sake, 

I  think  I  hold  more  generous  still. 

I  prize  the  instinct  that  can  turn 

From  Tain  pretence  with  pnmd  disdain  ; 
Yet  more  I  prize  a  simple  heart 

Paying  credulity  with  paiu. 

I  bow  before  the  noble  mind 

That  freely  some  great  wrong  forgiTM  ; 
Yet  nobler  is  the  one  forgiven. 

Who  bears  that  burden  well,  and  lives. 

It  mav  be  hard  to  gain,  and  still 

To  keep  a  lowly  steadfast  heart;  J 

Yet  he  who  loses  has  to  fill 

A  harder  and  a  truer  part. 

Glorious  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 

Of  a  deservLMl  and  pure  success ; 
He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 

A  Crown  whose  lustre  ii  not  lesa. 

Great  may  he  be  who  can  command 

And  rule  with  just  and  tender  sway  ; 
Yet  id  difiner  wiMlom  tsui^bt 

Better  by  him  who  can  oU'V. 

Blesse<l  are  those  who  die  for  Ct«Nl, 

And  earn  the  Martyr's  crown  of  light«> 
Yet  he  who  liven  for  <f«Ml  mnv  he 

A  greater  Conqueror  in  11  u  sight. 

With  one  moro  quotation,  ontitlt»»l  *•  A  L.wt  Choni,**  we  closo  our 
extracts  from  this  Ix'uutiful  vohim«*,  full  of  rtwect  thin^f^  for  syinpatbiA- 
ing  health  and  ghulneddi  to  read  by  the  lireaide,  or  nick-lMHl  of  aorrow 
and  auifering. 

8EATID  one  day  at  the  Onran, 

1  was  weary  and  ill  at  eaM», 
And  my  tlng4>n  wandered  idly 

Over  tlie  noisv  kevs. 

•  WW 

I  do  not  know  whst  I  was  playinfc, 

Ch"  what  1  WM  dreaming  then ; 
But  I  strui'k  one  chord  of  mu«ic. 

Like  the  tound  of  a  great  .Vmen . 

It  floodeil  the  crimson  twilight. 

Like  the  cImv  of  an  An^^l's  Pnlm, 
And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 

With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 
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It  qaieted  pain  and  sorrow. 

Like  loye  overcoming  strife ; 
It  seemed  the  harmonicas  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence. 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  songht,  but  I  seek  it  vainly. 

That  one  lost  chord  divine. 
That  came  from  the  sool  of  the  Organ* 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 

WiU  speak  in  that  chord  ag^n. 
It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 

I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 


VI. 
THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  AKD  REVIEWERS.* 


"  I  THINK  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest  natured  dog  that  lives," 
says  Launcelot,  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  We  hope 
tliat  this  is  not  a  suitable  character  for  reviewers  in  general ;  but 
it  certainly  is  for  the  Saturday  Review  in  particular.  Reviewers 
have  been  guilty  of  some  grim  business  m  their  day,  but  never 
was  their  such  a  Draco  of  a  fellow  as  this  ;  a  perfect  Fee-fo-fum 
in  the  craft.  Often  have  we  said,  "  has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of 
his  business  P"  No  doubt  a  lofty  aim  nerves  the  hand  which  hold 
the  knife  for  scalping,  or  the  spade  for  digging  a  grave  for  a 
reputation.  But  sometimes,  almost  with  tears,  we  could  have 
besought  the  stem  reviewers  to  "  do  their  spiriting  a  little  more 
gently."  The  judge  does  not  joke  when  he  puts  on  the  black  cap. 
We  would  have  fain  implored  our  Three-fingered  Jack,  in  the 
midst  of  the  agonies  he  was  compelled  to  inflict,  to  remember  that 
mercy  is  beautiful  alike  in  gods  and  men.  Alas,  we  know  that 
such  entreaty  would  be  all  in  vain,  and  more  than  Roman 
inflexibility  would  forbid  the  concession  to  tenderness. 

Our  readers  must  have  heard  of  Attic  salt.  But  ah !  did  they 
ever  hear  of  Attic  mustard  ?  Well,  the  real  thing  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Saturday  Review — ^that's  the  firm  for  Attic  mustard— 

•  Saturday  Seview,  1860. 
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Attic  mustard  and  pepper ;  ludtHHl,  the  able  Editor  must  l>e  a 
kind  of  Attic  cruet — a  cruet  where  all  the  coudiiiieiits  may  he 
found:  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,  and  salt;  all  thin^.  niiiiii>  tin* 
oil  and  the  sugar.  SwiH^t  things,  and  soothing  things,  an-  an 
abominati(»n  to  the  able  Editor;  savoury  pungeiiey,  latlur  than 
confeetionar}',  is  in  his  lino.  Forvr^fora^ — this  is  what,  likf  all 
great  men,  the  ahle  Editor  eultivatt's.  Indffd,  it  is  a  \kv\  wtll 
authenticated  fact,  that  in  ohUt  to  thr  pn^luetioii  •»!'  any  tnn'  ••!' 
these  papers,  the  Editor  calls  a  eomniittoc  of  tin*  t'astnrs  and  thf 
cruets;  thus  they  all  meet  together  like  a  roniniitl*o  "'f  hiuh- 
seasoned  pundits,  while  the  Ejliti>r  calls  on  vinegar  or  im  pper.  as 
the  case  may  he,  to  impart  of  his  jK»culiar  seasoning  to  tn«'  artiele. 
It  must  he  aduiitt«^l,  that  all  the*  pungencies  are  mixed  line  very 
proportionably.  Not  that  usually  tluTe  is  any  meat  for  the 
seasoning;  it  is  seasoning,  an<l  nothing  nmre,  in  which,  V4Ty 
unpleasantly,  tin*  able  E«Iitor  will  have,  over  all  uther  ta>te<.  the 
taste  of  musfnnl. 

And  the  able  Editor,  who  is  he?  Ts  Torn  Sayer>  in  tirdiTs  y 
Is  there  a  Rev.  Thomas  Savers  M.A.,  Oxen.?  There  i>  in  the 
thing  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  illustrinu-^  ami  gifted  man  ;  th«»N|. 
eulogies  U])on  him,  and  that  distinguished  battle.*     They  s^i'mt-*! 

•  The  SfitHnh}/  Hfiiev  wan  onf  oftUo  nl0^t  intcrt-'tej  <lvft.*ni|«T5  vf  tho  ili?(;r.ico- 
tv\  priie-fif(ht.     TlictM*  uro  koiiio  of  it^  npiiiiiiii!* : — 

"That  SH}'en  MiouM  h-iw  fiiu;;ht  m)  Idi^  ami  so  Itenuti fully  im  hi*  'li'l  \<  tho 

greateut  triuiii])h  of  the  art  uf  «liii-b  h<*  ha-i  ^hm'Ii  tiio  wurthy  rhiff ;  mil   it   i^  a 

proof,  which  hi:*  countrvmen  will  ni»t  no^mi  forci't.  that  ho  |4i4.i^i.-«.  in  tliv  fui1«  -t 

Bnsure,  all  thoyM*  iiiMUtit's  whirh,  in  inun*  ilriMlIy  cnnllicto.  Irivo  »hi*<l  iiiii><>ri«1i- 

able  glory  on  hiu  cuuutiy  h  unii;'.     Wo  luii^^ht  ^.»y  inuoh,  if  it  w««rv  n«vr-.t.'iry.  in 

ddfencc  of  iirizt-fi^Ulin^.  but  wo  will  cuntmt  uurM^lTri  with  ^ivinc  thi<«  -thit 

when  Itriti.th  »oMiiT'«  ceasi-  tu  fii-l  the*  iuttn*:*!  thrv  !«huw«'>t  in  thi«  finmu^  hatil". 

they  will  fnrfrit  at  the  nimo  tiro**  thvir  <'ham<'ti-r  fir  iinriTiilift  |>r>iw<*«4.     An  1 

an  iHiiml  tril'iit*»  of  T»nti*^  nn-l  n«lniirifinn  in  m^v  v-l'i'*  !•■  !♦••■  -iillin*  pi-rit  w''=  -'i 
_        •  •  • 

DroU)£lit  Hi*<'nnin  iirpi><(  rill*  ^van  niiil  r«n4*!iin<-l  him  uiit  I  h**  f>i!ly  l«*nriii'-|  tin* 
aoopo  ut  lll^  4iwn  lri*ni<>iiiiiiii<(  |titwiTi*.  Hut  wlin.  u\  m«  ri-M.  !■>  llti'Mun  '  !!•'  w-i» 
bom  of  IriMh  |>.iri  ittM  ii<  Aua<rii*u.  The  I>IiM'iI  wii.ih  \\"u»  a\  i%\^  x•tll^  i-  tdAt 
which  hi^b'^n  poiiri'<l  ^o  fnvly  on  otrry  lint!!«»fMl<!  whi'ir  th»«  arnu«>ji  of  th«» 
Queen  hiire  trimnpht-l.  In<li>i'i|,  the  ditton'U.' •  iM'twtH'fi  th(»  riTi*-  li  unly  tlii* 
the  parentd  «if  iMith  wrro  Iri-h.  hut  tli»*  '■!"•  "-"'ij-K*  nrcr iti'l  tn  Mn'ji.in>l,  nnil  iIih 
Other  to  the  riiili*>I  S?iti*«.  Siy  r«  :iifl  ll.tiim  in  th«*  ^-tii-'-rinu'.  an<l  M-ir-ht!'* 
li'Mahon  and  (i'P«irin<*lt  ut  ili<*  h(«ntl  'T  'iti*iiiM.  :i]<T>ir  !•>  havi*  «Ii*ri««*<l  ili«-ir 
pugoacliy  from  the  «.'im<*  i<T>>li*ii*  •:i>il.  Not  timt  wo  «'••!.  I  'it(i-tiif>t  to  n-^  \iiifri-  i 
of  any  jNirtionof  thr  honnur  wi  ti  li-r  hrr  in  ilu-i  •]  i-niil  r-.tiii*!.     Si\cr«  in.-: 

amply  ju"  1 1  !'!••' 1  tli**  ci>i.fi.h-iii-i*  alii-'i  lii-  i- mi  t  u  i- n   r-j I   in  him.     A  m  m- 

acconiiili-ht^l,  «Mi<liir!ii4  m-l  r  •ur  .j;  ij-  *«i\t'r  r.r*.  r  Wi.ri*  ih-  U.It  •  f  rliiiMj-  n. 
We  tru^t  tlu»  (■••iii>- tiaiit  *  mil  I'lf  r  lii"  ■!-  wi'.".  :"fl  tint  rir.ii^h  In-  \'v^'\\  .|.  u^ 
and  sutfontt  fur  th"  t  ••nmir  nf  thi'  nitii  uriJ  •;  t!i«' c>-utitni--  wlni-li  piir  tij'i!i 
birth/'— >'i.'iir./.iv  AViu-w,  Ajiril  I'l,  l*".o.  Art,  "Xuv  Kighirriltf  i  tit:ip..n- 
■hip." 

And  here,  the  prrviou*  wotk,  is  un^>ihvr|:im  ol  culi^hteooU  morality,  biblical 
oiitciam.  and  hortAturv  rviourk  --> 
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to  US,  to  proceed  from  too  partial  a  pen.  We  said,  instinctively, 
the  hand  of  a  relation  is  here,  if  not  the  great  Sayers  himself. 
Funny  fellow,  how  he  pats  his  pets  on  the  back,  or  squares  and 
bullies  at  his  foes  ;  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  classical  Tom 
Savers — but  still  Tom  Savers.  Can  our  readers  inform  us,  was 
Tom  Sayers  ever  at  Oxford?  for  Oxford  has  known  strange  fellows 
in  its  time.  And  here  we  have  one  who  is  quite  disposed  to 
carry  the  fast  life  of  Oxford  into  the  editorial  columns ;  and  the 
bully  shakes  hands  with  the  scholar ;  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  not  only  supposed  to  be  a  very  pretty  and  sufficient  set-off  for 
ignorance  of  cverjiJiing  belonging  to  the  world  of  common  sense, 
but  a  very  necessary  language  to  swear  in ;  indeed,  if  we  may 
say  so,  of  so  able  a  paper,  is  it  not  true,  that  we  may  find  in  its 
columns  some  fine  illustrations  of  pot-house  oratory,  and  also 
pedantic  ignorance  ? 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  creature  is  droll ;  oh  !  very 
droll.  It  believes  in  itself,  after  a  fashion  ;  not  in  any  sacred  sort 
of  way.  Indeed,  sanctity  of  any  sort  and  our  Review  would 
be  a  queer  kind  of  marriage,  Harlequin  and  Niobe.  But  the 
drollery  of  the  creature  is  mainly  to  be  foimd  in  this — its  aim  to 
be  an  universal  utterance  upon  all  things  ;  and  especially,  among 
others,  religious  things  and  affairs.    Sometimes  it  talks  so  piously 


*'  In  a  country  where  it  is  known  that  honoar  and  property  are  only  s  ife  so  long 
as  its  citizens  are  ready  to  fight  in  their  defence,  the  nature  which  loves  fighting 
for  its  own  sake  will  always  command  respect.  A  man  like  Tom  Sayers,  who  left 
his  business  as  a  bricklayer  from  mere  devotion  to  boxing,  possesses,  we  may  say, 
a  character  which,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails  among  Englishmen,  will  make  this 
country  feared  abroad  and  safe  at  home.  We  hope  and  believe  that  there  are 
many  thousands  like  him  in  strength  and  spirit,  but  sticking  to  their  business, 
whatever  it  be,  steadily,  and  yet  ready  for  a  fight  with  any  one  who  may  think  fit 
to  challenge  them,  and  looking  upon  the  use  of  arms,  not  as  a  disagreeable  duty, 
but  as  a  pleasant  interlude  in  the  daily  routine  of  life. 

"  It  may  surprise  some  persons,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Tom  Sayers  and 
the  Benicia  Boy  furnish  at  the  present  moment  an  example  which  deserves  to  be 
generally  imitated.  For  what,  1st  tu  ask^  U  the  course  of  trainir^  which  theuchttm- 
pioru  must  undergo  at  their  country  quarters  during  the  weeks  which  precede  the  fight  f 
The  first  principle  necessary  to  be  observed  is  '  to  keep  the  body  in  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity.'  Indeed,  the  leading  rules  which  guide  the  judioioui 
trainer  might  almost  all  he/ound  in  the  New  Testament.  *  To  keep  under  the  body, 
and  bring  it  into  suhjeciion,\is  a  precept  of  which  no  one  knows  the  value  better  than  th$ 
succesnfiil  prizefighter.  The  mnxim,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,'  is  frequently 
forgotten  by  the  candidates  for  literary  and  scientific  and  forensic  eminence,  but 
never  by  the  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  the  champion's  belt.  The  boxer  knows 
that  he  is  nothing  without  training,  and  accordingly  he  trains  diligently.  But, 
as  the  Oracle  of  the  Ring  puts  it,  '  the  mass  of  mankind  who  indulge  in  excesses 
of  every  kind — in  too  much  eating,  drinking  sleep,  sloth,  smoking,  &c. — would  go 
through  the  task  of  life,  would  discharge  their  respective  duties  much  better,  far 
quicker,  and  with  vastly  fp-eater  ease  to  themselves,  did  they  submit  to 
training.' '' 
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you  could  almost  imagine  that  the  thing  had  left  off  being  a  mere 
jackanapes;  till,  lo !  while  you  an*  admiring  a  sort  of  mktu- 
mental  fervour,  it  turns  to,  n?ady  for  anything,  a  dish  of  tlio 
peculiarly  high-flavoured  Englisli  from  Billingsgiitc,  or  imputh^nc^^ 
of  a  Gascon,  or  a  flunkey.  Yes,  in  fact,  this  is  a  very  droll 
deliverance  in  our  age.  True,  sonje  things  aro  Miisphemous  antl 
horrible  enough;  ft»r  instance,  the  wish  (to  which  we  may  tv\'vt 
presently)  for  a  rencM'tnl  exhil»ition  of  ]iaal  worship  in  Knglinul, 
m  prefen'nce  to  more  riiristian  forms  of  devotion  not  connirti-^i 
witn  Cliunh  of  Englandism. 

It  would  Ik?  a  curious  and  instructive  stu<ly,  if  possil»ly  onr 
could  gi»t  at  the  ri'ligion  of  our  able  E<litor.  Wo  an.'  not  iiu'lint'tl 
to  be  ver\*  imjM'rtinent  or  intrusive  into  the  sanrtuary  of  a  nisin's 
private  opinions;  but  wlien  he  bironies  troublcsumo,  and  niakos 
a  bluster  alxnit  the  bad  cimdnct  of  other  jM'i»j>lr's  houses,  one  is 
much  inclini'd  to  say,  **Wrll,  l»rotli<»r,  h't  ns  hnik  at  yiMirs." 
Now,  our  able  Editor  would  des<Tibe  his  ix'lipon  lK*»*t  eertainly  by 
negations — there  are  so  many  thin;r<  he  /■«//V;  l»ut  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  \n*  ift.  A  g<MKl  deal  of  the  s<iphist  a]ipears. 
Keep  some  Oxfonlisnis  out  of  sight,  and  he  most  likely  would  tell 
you  tliere  Ls  very  niurh  to  be  said  on  iMith  sides  of  tlu*  (pieNti«m. 
Sometimes,  M*e  ivally  don't  know  whether  we  are  readin<;  the  pn*- 
lections  of  an  atliei>t  i)lavinL;  at  l*n<«'vi>ui,  or  a  PuM-vite  eou- 
founded  into  atheism.  Hut  we  niav  defv  anv  n-adrr  to  i-^riiiM' 
irom  the  c^mvietion  that  the  najM-r  not  only  n'jireM'iit**  i>n<\  but 
both.  A  somewhat  too  mucn  nialiLriud  nmtrniporary  ha<  bap- 
tised it  the  **Satunlay  Saddueee/*  It  is  viry  true.  Manufaeturiiiu' 
its  wcKMh'U  gtxl  and  pa]MT  deity,  ami  then  wrttini;  bitter  b'adiT'^, 
because  some  jK^ople  won't  wor>]iip  U-fore  the  iio|M*fu)  shekinah  it 
sets  up  in  the  teniph'  i»f  its  my  ]Mi>uIiar  |HMiplr.  Indeed,  it  d«K< 
not  aim  to  ho  English,  but  n.\fonli>h  ;  una  >o  f.ir  as  Oxfonl  i> 
conceriieil,  it  aims  to  ph'as«>  evervb<Mly  ;  always  pn*niisiiiir  th:it 
everylMxly  is  lli^h  <'huirh.  llavni:;  no  partirular  ouiMMcnre.  it 
has  a  goixl  w<»rd  to  siiy  for  the  bro:tde>t-of-thi'-broail  Chunh 
party;  and  it  is  not  wantin<jin  a  won!,  now  and  tbi*n,  t>f  fueuu- 
raging  approbation  f«ir  Hryan  Kin;; — a  valuable  and  n('<*es'«ary 
man  for  M»me  enienretirit-s.  It  is  nnt  waniiii:^  in  liberality  !••  any 
man  of  tlie  pn»]N'r  lliirli  rhureh  M'biM>l.  Ili-  may  U-  d«iubttul  in 
his  d«H'tnne  or  in  hi^  di>i*i]ilini- ;  that  m:ittii^  wry  littlf.  Thf 
great  aim  indred  of  lh«'  "Slipprry  Satunlax  " — a**  >««me  jhtmiu, 
rather  irreven-ntly,  raUed  it  out-  ilay  in  our  luarim: — i-^  t"  ki-ep 
within  the  < 'hun*h  all  tliiuL'^^ 'piiit,  miu::,  and  iN.ial'»rtabli-.  N'»- 
thingpmvokes  the  able  Edit"!'--  in'  m«»n'.  than  :inv  litth-  n  a^«»uable 
attempt  to  reform  simie  of  the  u>agt^  of  the  Chureli  ^f  England. 
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"  We  confess  that  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  a  fight 
to  urge  claims  to  the  status  of  an  Establishment  on  behalf  of  a 
clergy  whose  bishops  had  no  Greek,  and  whose  deans  and  rectors  were 
of  the  Close  and  Curling  type — Mr.  Curling,  who  recently  raved  at  a 
public  meeting  convened  in  a  church  at  South wark  to  *  sympa- 
thise with  the  members  of  St.  GeorgeVin-the-East.'  But  whatever 
people  may  think  of  chants  and  copes,  we  are  not  going  to  pull  them 
down  to  put  Little  Bethel  in  their  stead.  A  Tower  Hamletized  Church 
would  be  something  more  serious  and  more  lasting  than  even  Mr. 
Bryan  King's  unwise  experiments  in  chasublea  And  we  are  glad  to 
observe  the  growth,  large  as  rapid,  of  a  feeling  that  the  Establishment 
is  seriously  menaced  by  an  interest  to  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
give  influence  in  a  wider  sphere  than  it  already  holds.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  Bethesda  and  Dr.  Watts'  Hymns  for  those 
who  like  them,  but  we  have  the  strongest  dread  of  those  who  are  the 
representatives  of  Ebenezer  being  the  dominant  representatives,  and 
the  sole  teachers  of  us,  our  wives,  and  children."  * 

A  queer  illustration  the  Saturday  Review  gives  of  the  "  woe  to 
the  man  by  whom  the  oflFence  cometh,"  in  reference  to  the  St, 
G^orge's-in-the-East  riots : — "  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  King  did  most 
of  the  things,  which  are  now  so  oflFensive,  for  several  years  without 
let  or  hindrance,  imtil  he  happened  to  get  embroiled  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Allen.  The  post  hoc  may  not  be  the  propter  hoc,  but  Mr.  Allen 
has  to  accoimt  to  all  the  right  feeling  of  England  for  the  fact 
that  the  St.  George's-in-the-East  riots  and  his  election  to  a 
lectureship  so  accurately  synchronise  I  !"  Poor  Hugh  Allen ! 
England  and  London  would  have  known  nothing  of  chasubles 
and  copes  but  for  his  atrocious  interference.  He  has  sadly  dis* 
turbed  poor  old  Mother. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  all  attempts  at  Beform 
within  the  Church  are  met  by  the  Saturday  Review,  is  its  treat- 
ment of  Lord  Ebury's  motion  for  the  amendment  of  the  Prayer 
Book: — 

"  If  people  do  not  like  the  Prayer  Book,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
listen  to  it,  or  to  join  in  it — if  they  do  like  it,  neither  Lord  Ebury 
nor  the  480  clergymen  who  pull  his  strings  have  a  right  to  deprive 
them  of  it.  The  480  clergymen  may  follow  the  example  of  the  Nor- 
wich dignitary,  who  took  fifty  years  to  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-place,  and  to  throw  away  at  last  the  orange  which  he  had 
squeezed  for  half  a  century  ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  question  to  be  settled  on  pure  Benthamite  principles.  As  480 
are  to  10,000,  so  is  the  lioyal  Commission  to  the  status  in  quo.  Those 
who  don't  like  it  may  leave  it ;  and  with  those  who  do  like  it  we  have 


o  Saturday  Review,  March  10,  1860.    Art,  "The  Church  EatablUhment. 
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no  right  to  interfere.  If  10,000  clergy  wanted  a  new  Prayer  Book, 
they  would  not  need  Loixl  Ebury's  help  ;  and  as  tlit»y  do  n<»t  riMjuire 
anew  chun-h,  they  must  he  only  set  down  with  that  num«T«»us  rlass 
who  know,  if  not  wliun  they  are  well  off,  at  li»a.stwhat  iht'V  are  stujuM 
enough  to  l)o  content  wUIl  We  shouM  riTonimend  to  JL/>nl  El»ury  lo 
go  on  his  way,  Hko  nruiy  oth«»r  K»'fonu«*i*s,  i»ityini^  th<*  jH>or  imhtM-ili* 
bigots  who  diUi't  know  their  own  iiil<.*n'sts  or  thiMr  own  tastra  ;  and  as 
time  seemH  to  han^;  wearily  on  his  han<lH,  we  would  advis«*  him  to  ron- 
struct  a  Keformcd  Ritual  lor  his  own  household,  or  to  build  a  rhapol, 
which  there  is  no  law  on  earth  to  pn^vent,  and  he  run  then  liin*  a 
Levite  who  may  be  contented  to  shut  the  Prayer  liook  whm  the  l^oys, 
home  for  the  holidays,  l)egin  in  gape."* 

Can't  ye  lot  inothor  tilonc,  and  go  away?  Cool  enough  and  impu- 
dent. All  this,  an<l  sonu^thing  like  it,  is  fre< ju«»ntly  alh»gfd ;  but 
our  friends  should  n*meniber  that  tin*  JVayrr  lii>ok  is  a  national 
institution.  The  Church  is  fonn<h'd  on  the  Prayer  Hook.  Kvcry 
Englishman,  thcrrforr,  Chun'lunan  nr  Dissenter,  is  right  in  staking 
any  such  moditiealion  of  its  views  or  exprrs«<ions  as  may  make  his 
position  in  the  Chureh  mon*  pleasant  and  e«>ns<*ii»ntious  if  lliere, 
or  enable  him  to  return  to  it  if  he  has  h-ft  it. 

For  some  remarkable  things  tlie  Safi/nint/  lirnnr  has  said, 
80m6  good  words,  in  the  jH^iod  of  its  brit'f  existence.  Thrn"*  is  a 
custom,  much  mon*  general  in  its  tijMTation  than  many  dwrllrr* 
in  our  larg*-  town^^  are  a  wan*  of,  the  refusing  to  1ft  a  farm  to  anv 
&rmcr  who  shall  dare  to  att('n<l  a  m«'etiiig-hou<e  of  any  d<>erip- 
tion.  AVe  ours^dves  liv*'d  in  tli«*  next  village  ft>r  manv  vt-ar-^. 
to  one,  when*  this  time-honouri'd  u»*agf  o1»tainiMl.  Its  n*4*tor- 
laiidlord  exacttnl  fnnn  every  tenant — the  farmers  in  writing,  tbr 
labourers  in  verbal  pnmiise — that  thi'V  should  attentl  tlie  pari-^h 
church.  In  some  vdhigi^s  we  have  known,  tin*  eu-itom  is  still 
more  binding,  j)rohibiting even  any  prayers  to  In-  n'ad  in  tht»  farm 
when  the  jhtsous  i)n's<»nt  shall  exeiMil  a  certain  numlMT.  In 
Wales  la'it  vt»ar,  a  5liss  Morrier,  a  ladv  of  mti^idi Table  i-stati*  in 
Cardigimshire,  made  htTSflf  con^pieuou-^  by  h«T  tyranny  in  tbi^ 
particular.  Our  friend  had  a  rem  irkablr  drlivmnr*'  on  this 
oocaj«ion — it  is  worth  whih*  rfferring  to  tliat  artir!f;+  it  is  a 
precious  spt»eim»*n  of  ca-^uiNtry.  A»»  to  **r»inM'it'nee,"  with  it^ 
aocustomiMi  snt*ering  darin::.  it  si»on  u^ct**  rid  of  anv  dithi'ultv 
growing  out  of  that  matter.  *'  Tin>  unb  ijipy  wonl  *  «'on- 
science,'  as  evervlnidv  know*,  onlv  m^'an-*  in  iir.utir*'  fVtTvbiHlv's 
own  view;*'  ana  th**n  Mi<<  Morriee  find**  in  thi'  S'tfutudit/  Utnur 
an  able  defender: — *•  We  presume  it  is  not  intcndtj  to  say  thai 


•  See  5^  i»r,i  ty  Hfriev,  Lord  Ebary  '•  Mot  i*  m .     1  N' U ). 
f  Saturday  Renew,  Oct.  6.  190(X  Xo.  25A,  Artirlc^Kilviou*  Intoleirnro. 
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Miss  Morrice  ought  to  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take 
Ranters  and  Jumpers  for  her  tenants.  Had  Miss  Morrice  and 
her  clerical  friend  only  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  quietly  evicted 
the  Calvinistic  Baptists  and  the  Sanballats  of  Cardiganshire, 
nobody  would  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser!  To  compel  Miss 
Morrice  to  take  or  keep  any  tenants  would  be  in  itself  persecution. 
If  Miss  Morrice  is  to  do  held  up  to  anything  but  ridicule  for  her 
freaks,  we  must  say  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  passed 
to  suppress  the  present  practice  of  the  congregation  of  Rehoboth 
Chapel  dealing  for  their  ^oceries  and  flour  with  the  elders  of  that 
respectable  and  conscientious  society."  But  this  is  just  a  loophole 
through  which  we  get  a  little  light  upon  the  worn-out  traditions 
about  acting  up  to,  or  according  to  the  light  of,  convictions  from 
time  to  time ;  wo  do  get  some  information  through  these 
Saturday  columns,  giving  to  us  the  latest  upon  this  desultory  talk  ; 
and  from  this  it  does  appear,  plainly  enough,  that  the  most  ridi- 
culous of  all  talk  is  that  about  the  immutability  of  morality. 
To  Saturilay  Reviewers  it  is  clear  that  morality  is,  after  all,  only 
expediency,  convenience.     Civilization  is  average  respectability 

Great  is  the  ire  of  the  Saturday  Review  agamst  Mr.  Spurgeon; 
indeed,  he  is  to  them  their  standing  topic  for  aleader  when  topics 
are  few.  The  invention  of  the  able  Editor  is  considerable ;  out 
take  away  John  Bright  from  the  first  half  of  their  columns  during 
the  last  year,  and  Mr.  Spui^geon  from  the  second,  and  he  would 
have  to  exercise  some  additional  ingenuity  in  looking  about  for 
subjects.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  so  well  able  to  justify  himself  on  all 
occasions,  that  we  need  put  ourselves  to  no  degree  of  exertion  to 
become  his  apologists.  \Vc  only  refer  to  the  matter  for  pointing 
the  contrast — what  eulogies  are  heaped  upon  that  wondrous  fane, 
St.  Margaret's,  on  which  art  and  architectural  taste  have  lavished 
their  thousands  ;  high  rank,  and  wealth  and  fashion,  their  large 
sums ;  that  sentimental  religionists  to  the  number  of  a  few  hundreds, 
maybe  charmed  ;  for  the  immense  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  where 
all  the  strong,  rugged  souls  of  Englishmen  and  English  women  go 
to  learn  the  way  of  eternal  life  more  perfectly,  the  able  editor 
has  only  article  upon  article  expressive  of  his  scorn.  Let  the 
reader  also  notice,  tnat  with  all  the  scorn,  some  envy  also  is  mixed, 
giving  very  considerable  flavour  to  the  articles.  True,  there  is  great 
desire  to  bring  into  contempt  the  volimtary  system.  Very  shock- 
ing, thinks  the  able  Editor,  all  this  pleasmg  the  people — this 
speaking  to  their  tastes.  Well,  it  might  be  replied,  that  it  is 
certainly  more  amiable  than  speaking  by  the  policeman,  or  by 
the  soldier,  which  all  Church  of  Englandism  ultimately  means. 
But  the  true  reply,  perhaps,  is,  that  because  the  Church  of  the 
Saturday  Reviewers  has  no  interest  in  answering  to  the  multitudes 
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the  questions  they  would  propose  touching  another  world,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  no  answer  should  be  attempted,  ni(»etiiig 
the  nfiental  and  moral  mind  of  the  questioners.  The  rising  of  St. 
Margaret's  and  the  Metropolitan  TaDemaclc  at  the  same  moment, 
is  significant.  TVo  are  not,  like  tlie  Re\newers,  about  to  satirise, 
or  object  to  the  taste  which  fears  St.  Margaret's,  but  if  the  majesty 
of  a  temple  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  multitudes  that  rearetl 
it,  and  the  multitude  finding  -within  it  their  life,  and  truth,  and 
way,  we  vote  for  St.  Spurgeon's  even  before  St.  Margaret's.  "We 
condescend  a  little  in  noticing  this.  Wc  may  say  in  passing,  we 
do  not  belong  to  the  section  of  the  Church  of  which  Mr.  SpurgiH»u 
18  a  minister;  we  know,  indeed,  something  of  the  Rehoboths  and 
Little  Bethels,  and  Ebenezers,  on  which  the  Saturdai/  Reviewer  is 
so  lavish  with  his  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  he  knows  them  us  will 
as  we  know  them.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  infonu  the 
able  Editor  that  those  Little  Bethels  are  scattert'd  over  the  whole 
land  in  villages  and  towns,  each  buihling  costing  fn»Mi  one  to 
thirty  thousand  jwunds — Mr.  Raines's  little  Elienezer.  at  wliirh 
he  flings  his  "  dead  wut,"  cost  some  ten  tht)usiuid  i)ounds.  Rut 
all  this  is  triWal  talk;  and  there  are  those  near  to  him,  who  ct)uM 
inform  him,  even  of  these  things,  l>etter  than  we  can.  When  men 
publicly  abjure  the  possession  of  so  troublesome  a  moral  iHjmnnHlity 
OS  conscience,  or  conviction,  all  words  are  vanity;  and  yet  one 
might  sup])ose  that  even  upon  this  ])achydermatous  astut*ne>s 
it  might  come  yriih  the  force  of  some  sentiment  akin  t«»  tlu* 
sublime,  the  knowkHlge  that  all  these  buihlings  have  ristn  by 
pence  and  jxmnds,  freely  given  without  one  Ooveniment  grant,  or 
one  Royal  letter,  or  one  Chureh-nite.  Tlie  Chun^h  of  Enixhind, 
indeed,  in  our  age  hasdcme  nobly,  too.  but  only  when  she  to<>  has 
become  a  voluntar}*.  Could  the  Church  of  England  jHxssibly  Ikj 
faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  Satiiniaij  Reviewers — faithful  nu'H'ly 
to  its  own  Articles,  it  would  itself  be  (hvarfe<l  Imck  to  the  >tuntiMl 
and  \nthered  life  of  the  last  agi\  In'fore  it  iK^gan  to  tn*ad  in  the 
ways<*)f  Nonconformists;  and  if  the  Churches  were  ealletlinither 
by  the  names  of  ReholK>th,  Little  Rethel,  or  KU  m  zer — n«»ne  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  could  in  that  ease  di-^Tve — well  might  tlwy 
be  denominattnl,  such  refugt^s  as  they  would  then  have  U'come, 
Caves  of  Adullam. 

But  why  this  hostilitvto  SpurgiNmLsiu — this  wonl  istheReview»*r\s 
own  Coining — and  this  ho>tility  to  all  largi*  <Miin'i>urst»s  a.ss<*mbli-d 
together  to  hear  preaching?  The  serviix's  in  the  iheatR-s  aR'  rrpro- 
batcd  again  and  again,  as  an  uiimixe<l  ealamity  ;  but  thf  ■»rrvi<*es 
in  Exeter  Hall,  and  St.  James's  Hall— even  thus*'  in  the  AKU-y 
and  in  St.  Paul's — it  is  hint«*<l  are  nluKtst  equallv  ealitmit'Hi'* ; — but 
why  P  it  may  be  askwl   The  gathering  of  mulliludt'j  together  to 
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hear,  has  not  been  in  Catholic  countries,  even,  regarded  thus. 
Our  Reviewer  opens  the  secret  in  a  significant  sentence,  in  which 
sympathy  is  expressed  with  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Maurice,  be- 
cause they  alike  seem  to  maintain  that  religion  cannot  be  appre- 
hended by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  people  in  general. 
Of  course,  we  need  not  to  inform  our  readers  that  all  belief  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  guiding  into  truth,  would  bo  treated  as  a  mere 
delusion  and  dream.  This  is  singular,  indeed,  from  men  whose 
only  conception  of  religion  would  seem  to  be  the  merest  sensation- 
alism-— ^genuine  disciples  of  that  delusion  which  Wordsworth  so 
indignantly  condemned  when  he  said — 

"Great  Gk)d,  I*d  rather  be 

A  Pagan,  sackled  in  a  creed  oatwom. 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn." 

In  a  number  of  passages,  the  outlook  for  man  is  one  of  mere 
despair.  To  these  we  may  revert  again  presently :  meantime,  we 
beheve  we  do  no  injustice  to  this  Paper,  which  we  may  call  the 
representation  of  the  Theolo^  of  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews, 
when  we  say  that  its  teaching  is,  on  the  whole,  that  religion — 
certainly  subjective,  experimental  religion — ^is  impossible  for  the 
imcultivated  and  illiterate  man.  It  is  a  very  old  teaching  brought 
nearer  home.  That  which,  no  doubt,  was  felt  by  the  Humes,  and 
Shaftesburys,  and  Voltaires  of  the  last  age  is  felt  and  taught  now 
by  those  who  profess  to  represent  the  religious  life  of  a  section 
— and  that  a  very  important  section — of  the  commxmity.  Hencei 
the  absurdity  of  all  your  appeals  to  the  working  cksses ;  your 
talk  to  them  about  religion.  Why,  what  avails  it  all  P  Their 
outer  senses  are  uncultivated ;  they  cannot  convey  any  groat 
generalizations  to  the  mind ;  the  race  has  no  "  cammunis  sensus/* 
no  sense  beneath  the  senses  by  which  it  apprehends :  and  the  idea 
of  Divine  aid — why,  that  is  the  raving  of  man  in  his  delirium. 
Religion  must  be  done  outside  of  the  man.  Spurgeons,  Exeter 
Hall  assemblings,  theatre  preachings — all  this  is  mere  madness ; 
it  originates  in  madness,  in  those  who  first  set  the  miserable  ball 
rolling ;  and  it  ends  in  madness,  in  those  who  become  the  subjects 
of  insane  excitement — simply  and  only  wrought  upon  by  the 
senses.  It  is  all  fitting  food  for  fun.  Sometimes,  mdeed,  the 
able  Editor  becomes  rabid,  and  foams.  Never  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  much  courtesy,  at  these  times  it  goes  altogether,  and 
his  language  becomes  the  froth  and  the  foam  he  condescends  to : 
as  was  said  of  Jefireys,  the  judge,  "  he  goes  along  his  way  like 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  wim  vinegar  and  fire."  At  other  times, 
his  language  is  droll  and  pitiable ;  when  it  reaches  these  periods, 
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it  is  not  only  contemptible,  it  is  horrible.  Here,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  choice  specimen  of  our  Reviewer's  manner,  delivering 
himself  upon  the  question  of  revivals,  and  especially  upon  a  well- 
known  occasion  lately  at  Exeter  Hall :  — 

"  BaaVs  religion  is  quite  as  good  as  this,  and  better,  too,  because 
it  is  not  an  oflfence  against  the  light.  Wherever  there  is  a  grovellinp: 
superstition  on  the  earth,  wherever  there  is  an  unclean  and  devilish 
tyranny,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  religion  enthroned  at  a  revival  meet- 
ing in  Exeter  Hall.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  excesses  they  best 
know  who,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  lend  the  sanction  of 
authority,  or  connivance,  to  revivalism  and  special  services  in 
theatres.  In  any  other  country  than  this,  such  a  scene  as  that  of 
last  Sunday  would  be  a  matter  for  police.  AVhero  the  Cancan  is  not 
prohibited,  those  pious  orgies  and  solemn  hymns  would  scarcely  l>e 
permitted  ;  but,  under  Sir  George  Lewis's  estimate  of  religion,  an 
outrage  either  on  public  peace  or  public  decency,  if  it  pretends  to  a 
Gospel  sanction,  claims  the  right  of  sanctuary.  All  that  we  now 
want  is  to  import  other  Oriental  rites  into  the  rulti  of  revivalism. 
We  have  got  the  howling  and  dancing  Dervish,  we  only  want 
devotees  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  to  fling 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  carriage  ;  while 
the  Traviatas  of  the  midnight  meetings  will  be  quite  ready  to  revive 
the  worship  of  Ashtaroth  or  Baal  Peer  at  a  moment's  notice.*** 

The  full  enunciation  of  these  \ncw8  extends,  of  course,  over  the 
whole  paper ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  articles,  in  which  tin* 
whole  chemistrj'  of  the  thing  is  contained.  Several  things  huv** 
provoked  our  friends ;  among  others,  India  and  the  Indian  mis- 
sionaries. A  peculiarity  of  this  wondrous  Renew  is,  that  it  cannot 
even  praise  gracefully :  it  always  praises  with  a  re8er\*e,  and  a 
but.  This  is  illustrated  in  its  words  about  the  first  Baptist  mis- 
sionary ;  but,  more  especially,  it  reveals  what  we  must  call  its 
hatred  to  Christianit}',  and  to  the  propagation  of  Christian  truth 
by  the  missionar}',  in  subsequent  articles.  (>n  every  occasion, 
some  degree  of  contempt  is  shown  for  the  truly  great  Sir  John 
Lawrence ;  and  Lord  Canning,  the  verj'  height  and  type  of  a 
political  Lilliputian,  is  extravagantly  praised  for  his  neutrality  in 
refusing  to  sanction  mLssionarj'  preaching.  And  ver}'  curious  the 
arguments  are,  too ;  j)reci.<»ely  those  which  we  should  suppo84' 
would  be  urged  against  a  State  Church  in  England,  are  \iscq  to 
put  down  missionar}*  preaching  in  India  : — 

"In  such  a  state  of  thinj^s,  it  certainly  doe.^  nwm  imnieaj(urably 
undesirable  that  the  State  should  undertake  to  commit  iU^elf  to  theo- 
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logical  propositions,  the  extent  of  which  would  only  be  equalled  by 
their  vagueness.  To  attempt  to  profess  a  religion  without  professing 
a  creed,  is  an  absurdity.  If  the  English  Government  in  India  were  to 
inform  the  people  of  India  that  Christianity  was  ti-ue,  without  inform- 
ing them  whether  it  meant  Eoman  Catholic  Christianity,  Church  of 
England  Christianity,  Greek  Christianity,  Baptist  Christianity,  or 
Unitaiian  Christianity,  it  would  publish  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
unmeaning  platitude.  To  do  justice  to  those  who  are  most  earnest 
upon  the  subject,  their  proposal  is  not  so  vague  as  this.  It  has  the 
merit  of  being  definite  enough ;  for  it  virtually  consists  in  proposing 
that  the  Government  should  hold  out  to  the  natives  of  India  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  as  an  ultimate,  infallible,  and  sufficient 
exposition  of  their  own  views.  The  proposal,  though  ostensibly  rea- 
sonable, is  essentially  monstrous.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  any  Christian  Church  whatever.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  extract  it  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  both  to  the  principles  and  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  population.  Why  is 
the  Government  of  India  to  take  upon  itself  to  assert  to  its  subjects 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Esther  are  ultimate,  abso- 
lute, and  infallible  truth ;  and  that  the  Books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  and  the  Maccabees  are  entitled  to  no  authority  at  all  ?  However 
true  the  proposition  may  be,  it  is  one  of  which  the  Government  of 
India  officially  knows  nothing  at  all." 

"  There  is  one  way,  and  one  only,  by  which  the  Government  can 
legitimately  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives ;  and  that  way,  though 
the  least  showy,  would  be  the  most  effective  of  all — namely,  by  example. 
Let  the  Government  show  a  real  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  people — let  it 
administer  justice  with  purity,  keep  the  peace  with  inflexible  rigour, 
raise  the  revenue  mercifully,  carry  out  great  public  works,  roads, 
tanks,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  vigorously  and  boldly — and  we  may, 
perhaps,  after  several  generations,  lead  the  people  of  India  to  ask  why 
these  things  are  so  ?  One  main  answer  would  be,  that  the  nation  which 
does  these  things  has,  for  a  thousand  years  past,  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  variety  of  creeds,  societies,  habits,  and  feelings,  most  of 
which  may  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  certain  transactions  which 
occurred  in  Judea  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  These  influences,  collec- 
tively, are  called  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to  define  its  essence, 
or  exactly  to  trace  its  forms  ;  but,  wherever  it  is  in  vigour,  in  spirit, 
and  in  truth,  righteousness  and  peace  meet  together,  and  justice  and 
truth  kiss  each  other.  This  would  be  governing  India  on  Christian 
principles,  in  a  very  true  and  most  important  sense ;  and,  if  such  a 
consideration  may  be  alluded  to  here,  would  probably  set  the  nation 
right  before  Grod,  far  moi*e  than  any  official  publication  of  any  theolo- 
gical dogma."* 

And  this  expresses  all  that  the  world  has  to  hope  from  the 

»  See  Saturday  Review^  No,  195.    July  23, 1869. 
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Saturday  Reviewers ;  this  is  just  the  measure  of  it  all ;  iiidood, — 
we  have  a  certain  measure  of  faith,  too,  iii  the  mr^rc  Deism  nf 
this  article.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  another  teaching,  it  is  (vsj)i>- 
ciallv  fond  of  sneering  at  prayer.* 

Tiie  science  of  Negations  is  extensively  Mieved  in,  and  prac- 
tised, now-a-days ;  but  that  most  admirable  and  satisfactory'  repnn 
of  thought  has  no  more  faithful  and  consistent  cxpiment  and  do- 
fender  than  the  Saturday  licvicw ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  porfei't  Snnnrs* 
Gazette.  From  the  first  numlx?r  to  the  Ltst,  it  would,  iHThaps,  Ih' 
impossible  to  find  one  walk  of  usefuhiess — ono  branch  of  action, 
belief,  or  goodness,  which  had  receive<l  from  it  the  grace*  and 
favour  of  a  smile ;  on  the  contrary,  there  arc  few  objtrts  and 
efforts  for  good  which  have  not  received  the  benediction  of  its 
sneer.  A  higliwayinan,  who  sets  himself  to  sh<M>t  everylMKly  In.' 
meets  upon  the  road,  may  chance  to  hit  somebody  no  lK.»ttcr  than 
himsc>lf ;  and  even  so  it  is  with  the  Saturday  Ken'etr,  On  one  or 
two  or  three  occasions  it  hfis  hit  hard  some  folly  of  the  hour  ;  }»ut, 
even  in  such  a  case,  you  rt^ad  with  no  pleasure.  It  is  very  true, 
that  it  has  caught  a  humbug  by  the  throat ;  but  that's  i\  Auinvv  ; 
last  as  pleasantly  it  would  seize  and  make  a  martyr  of  a  saint  : 
just  as  if  a  man,  hunting  the  Apostles  to  death,  killed  Siinnn 
Magus  ;  and  so,  indeed,  slaughtert»d  a  friend  without  knowiii;:  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  wav  in  which  the  satirist  soiiu tinier 
strikes  a  blow  at  a'popularfolly,we  may  instance  the  following,  but 
they  seldom  wield  so  useful  and  innocuous  a  ]K*n : — 

"Finally,  how  miserably  InadtHjuate  the  prizes  di.stri}nit«'d  un  th«-»«' 

occasions  I     Too  paltry  to  1k3  a  n-al  ntomjx'ns**  of  nn  rit,  tiny  ai»',  with 

all  thoir  paltrino**,  just  useful  enougli  to  some  |K.>«»r  crcatun-  i^  niakf 

liim  HuiothiT  his  ])rido  and  take  a  i^\i\  which  Imriis  or  4»ught  t«»  burn 

his  hand.     Though  he  cannot  atrord  to  \h*  H4|U<'anii^h,  ho  kn<»\\>  in 

his  heart  he  is  ashamed.      Hlushing  like  n  ]Miiny,  hat  in  iiand,  and  tu.;- 

ging  at  hiii  grizzliHl  hair  with  au  indescril table  look  of  confuMit>n  on 

liis  weathcrlKMitcn  countenance,  Wjdter  Wig^'in.s  the   father  of  the 

pArisli,   is  led  np   like   a   sheep  to  the  s;uriti«'f.      ('nnjit'drre  dno.^. 

There  sit  tlie   n'd. faced  1  airly  judges,     (.Iraii«»us  h'-avensl  what   has 

Wiggins  done  that   he  wears  tluit   hang-tlo^'  air  I     What  maken  Iiini 

feel  fto  hot  and  uneontfortablo  I     ANHiat  crime  \u\s  lit*  comniitt4-4l  that 

he  should  bo  prt'Sfnt^nl  in  this  awful  way  to  his  lN>ttcrs  f     Who  14  tin 

pompous  iH»r>5i>naj;e  in  tho  chair,  and  what  in  that  jviir  of  conhiniy* 

doin^  on  the  tahh' J      Heaven  knowA  the   |»<H»r  ftll.'W    n*  v»  r  >\.v.s  mi 

utterly  wivtth»d  in  lii^  life  iM-ton*,  and  wuuM   r.«lh»  i  !••    ^'-r*  d  1\  tie- 

8quire*rt  favourite  bull  than    h.ive  the  c«'n"m«»ny  ff  w.ilivin;^'  up  t«»  p» 

through  again.     *  Wig^'ins,*  ni}  -^  the  f.ill«>t  of  ih*-  ^''nil*  ni»  n.  evrin^^ 
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him  as  if  he  was  some  remarkable  domestic  animal,  '  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  and  have  shown  that  you  know  your  station  in  life.  Wiggins, 
an  honest  man,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  the  noblest  work  of  Grod. 
His  lordship  will  shako  hands  with  you,  Wiggins.  This  is  Walter 
Wiggins,  my  lord.  A  sovereign  for  you,  Wiggins.'  The  fact  is, 
humble  worth  and  an  industrious  life  never  lose  their  reward.  For 
fifty  years,  man  and  boy,  winter  and  summer,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 
this  fine  old  English  working  man  has  toiled  upon  his  master  s  farm, 
without  an  unloyal  thought  or  a  discontented  wish.  He  has  asked  no 
favour,  but  to  be  allowed  to  rent  some  smoky  cottage  or  other.  He 
has  t^en  no  alms  but  a  Christmas  present  fiom  the  squire.  H^  has 
lived,  as  he  will  die,  in  the  old  place.  Which  of  all  the  committee 
sitting  there  to  patronise  him  has  worked  on  so  cheenly  and  so  well 
with  so  few  oomforts  ?  Well,  merit  is  requited  even  here  below.  .Vir- 
tue shines  in  uncontaminated  corduroys  at  last.  Wiggins  has;  his 
guinea  and  his  goi^eous  apparel,  that  men  may  learn  how  Honesty 
brings  its  blessing  in  the  long  run.  '  Bow  to  the  gentlemen,  Wiggins, 
and  go  down.    Pass  up  the  next  farm  labourer.' 

"  Such  are  thy  rewards,  0  Virtue !  0  Morality,  what  atrocities 
do  well-meaning  people  perpetuate  in  thy  name !  What  old  land 
faithful  servant  could  undergo  such  an  ordeal  without  a  passing 
thought  of  the  unwoi'thiness  of  the  part  which  he  was  playing?  'Let 
us  ameliorate  the  moral  <;ondition  of  the  I&bourer  by  all  mean^  but 
not  begin  by  taking  from  him  the  fii*st  element  of  all  morality — self- 
respect.  An  air  of  patronage  will  ruin  the  best  sermon.  Nq  man 
preaches  well  who  preaches  down  upon  his  flock.  Let  him  that  is 
without  blame  among  us,  and  none  else,  fling  the  first  corduroys  and 
guinea  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  worthiest  of  the  poor.  We  may 
rely  upon  it  the  system  is  a  rotten  ona  There  are  plenty  of  methods 
by  which  we  may  do  good  among  the  lower  classes  without  claim- 
ing a  right  to  bestow  these  degrading  prizes  as  the  return  for  well- 
spent  lives." 

There  was  once  a  foolish  old  fellow,  for  whom  the  able  Editor 
would  have  felt  only  the  profoundest  pity  or  contempt,  named 
John  Newton,  he  used  to  say — "  I  see  before  me  two  great  heaps 
in  the  world,  one  of  happiness  and  one  of  misery.  Kow,"  said 
he,  "if  I  can  take  one  handM  from  the  pile  of  misery,  and 
add  one  to  the  pile  of  happiness,  I  think  I  nave  gained  some- 
thing." We  fancy  we  sec  the  sharp,  curt  sneer  of  our  able  Edi- 
tor before  this  ridiculous  utterance,  and  his  hearty  exclamation 
of  "  AU  bosh."  If  there  is  any  thing  for  which  our  Editor  has 
unmingled  scorn,  it  is  j)hilanthropy  < — not  merely  rose-water 
philanthropy — all,  ever}'  kind  of  effort  to  make  man  or  society 
better,  receives  the   same    complimentary  and  hearty  curse  or 


*  See  Saturday  Review,  Art.,  "  Rewards  of  Virtae. 
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sneer.  We  should  have  thought  that  if  any  thing  mi^ht  have 
passed  free  from  contempt,  it  might  have  been  the  Field-lano 
Ragged  Schools  and  Night  Refuges;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
premiimi  held  out  to  pauperism  there;  it  is  just  charit>'  pro- 
viding for  the  wretched  for  whom  the  workhouse  will  not 
provide ;  but  our  sardonic  Reviewer  only  beholds  in  it  unmiu- 
gled  evil,  and,  of  course,  food  for  fun.  Ever}'thin^  ministers  to 
fun,  and  the  fiinniest  thing  to  a  Saturday  ReWewer  is  the  "  sociiJ 
evil,''  a  prostitute,  or  a  Magdalen  ;  the  efforts  made  by  the  pro- 
moters ot  the  "  midnight  meetings,"  and  the  promoters  tnemstlvoM, 
receive  the  weightiest  blows  of  our  able  Editor,  though.  Reading 
these  articles,  our  committee  of  castors  and  cruets,  conceived  abovis 
seem  to  be  transfonned  into  a  committee  of  seducers,  resolved  with 
all  the  heartless  animalism  of  subscnsual  intelligence,  to  defend 
the  time-honoured  institution  of  the  brothel ;  such  men  can  say 
anything,  but  there  are  some  faces  whose  vQry  bronze  would  blusn 
while  writing  such  words  as  those  we  have  printed  in  the  notes 
below.  We  are  not  now  to  say  to  what  extent  we  sj-mnathise  with 
that  singular  effort  to  do  good.  Goodness  sometimes  leels  its  way 
through  many  mistakes  to  the  good  it  does,  and  blundering  btmevo- 
Icnco  frequently  commands  our  homage,  where  blaspheming 
beneficence  only  awakens  our  pity  for  the  meanness  which  it  would 
have  us  to  regard  as  magnanimity. 

In  ever)'  way  to  which  the  thought  (»f  modem  benevolenct> 
turns,  the  low  square  forehead  of  our  able  Editor  scowls  ;  be  is  u 
highly  enlightened  Gradgrind ;  this  is  all  **  what  we  want  is  farts." 
Only  he  won't  accept  all  the  facts,  esjKX'iallv  if  they  militate 
against  any  convenient  pet  theorj'.  ( )ne  thing  he  is  clear  uinin — 
like  "  Mr.  Filer,"  he  is  bent  upon — that  is,  putting  down  all 
benevolence ;  especially  does  he  love  to  tnivel  out  of  his  way  to 
find  some  little  hard-working  s<K*iety,  niTbajis  lumng  no  esta- 
blishment of  paid  secrt»tarj',  or  officers,  but  aiming  to  do  a  little 
to  smooth  away  a  sorrow.  Now,  that  any  Innly  should  trj*  to  do 
this  at  all  is  to  the  able  editor  very  funny,  but  that  it  should  l>e 
done  freely  is  a  piece  of  fun  lH:»yond  bi'lit-/.  A  society  exL^^ts  like 
the  Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend,  or  the  Aged  (1iri>tian\s  Soi'iety  ;  tbiir 
work  is  slight,  but  it  is  good ;  to  give  to  a  jK)or  old  Christian ;  far 
enough  from  the  workhouse,  yet  wanting  many  a  Little  comfort  to 
80othe  and  sweeten  life  luid  old  age; — to  give  to  this  ]>«K)r  old 
believing,  and  praying,  and  nspeetuble  infinnity,  even  n)  small  a 
sum  as  a  shilling  a  w<H*k,  sei»nis  to  (»ur  ]MNir  dfuuntcil  and 
benighted  natun^  not  at  all  a  funny  tbing ;  nay.  sucli  arnmt  idiots 
are  we,  that  some  a.<ipects  of  the  dei-d  s«»em  to  us  to  Uu'Vfn  divine 
— to  give  to  the  jxx)r  old  cn^ature  the  little  offering  wliich  prondes  a 
little  tea  and  sugar  even,  sets  our  able  Editor's  i^achinatory  fa#uU 
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ties  in  a  roar  over  his  bottle  of  port,  or  glass  of  brandy  and  water; 
thus  this  advertisement : — 

"  Special  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  London  Aged  Christian  Society, 
established  1826,  for  the  Permanent  Relief  of  the  decidedly  Christian 
Poor,  of  the  age  of  65  years  and  upwards,  resident  within  five  miles  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Committee  are  compelled  by  the  urgency 
of  the  case  to  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  for  aid  to  raise  a  fund  to 
enable  them  to  replace  the  amount  of  Income  lost  by  the  lapse  of  the 
Long  Annuities,  which  terminated  last  year,  and  in  which  several 
legacies  had  been  invested.  The  loss  to  the  Society  by  the  failure  of 
the  above  source  of  income  is  not  less  than  £76  a-year." 

Well,  the  advertisement  seems  modest  enough,  natural  enough ; 
the  Society,  a  praiseworthy,  quiet  Society,  doing  as  much  good  as 

Eossible  with  very  small  means :  whereupon  wo  are  called  upon  to 
ear  sneers  about  oflFering  relief  to  "  decided  Christians" — sneers  at 
"  the  experiences  of  the  regenerate."  Here  is  the  morsel  called 
into  print  by  tho  above  advertisement : — 

"  Competitive  examinations  are  undoubtedly  the  rage,  but  this  com- 
petition of  decisive  Christianity  beats  anything  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  this  line.  How  do  they  distinguish  between  a  decided 
and  an  undecided  Christian  1  Is  it  the  length  of  the  face  1  Or  t9 
there  an  inimitable  snuffle  which  an  experienced  Secretary  recognises 
at  first  hearing  ?  Do  the  candidates  for  a  certificate  of  decisive  Chris- 
tianity give  in  a  return  of  their  attendances  at  church,  distinguishing 
the  days  on  which  they  kept  awake  through  the  sermon  ?  Or  are  they 
made  to  confide  their  experiences  to  the  Secretary's  private  ear,  he 
marking  '  regenerate '  and  *  unregenerate '  against  their  names,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ?  Generally,  it  is  young  ladies  of  the  scrupulous 
age — seventeen  to  twenty-five — who  pour  these  gushing  confidences 
into  the  clerical  bosom  ;  in  which  cases,  no  doubt,  they  must  be  veiy 
refreshing  to  a  chastened  spirit.  But  from  elderly  paupers  of  more 
than  sixty-five  years  of  age  we  should  think  it  would  be  insipid. 
Besides,  as  the  usual  tests  of  regeneracy — abstinence  from  pink  ribbons, 
dancing,  and  play-going — are  not  applicable  to  these  poor  old  folks,  it 
must  be  difficult  even  for  the  most  experienced  vessel  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  are  in  a  state  of  justification  or  not  But,  whatever  the 
Secretary's  shibboleth  may  be,  or  that  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  he 
trusts,  we  are  very  certain  that  it  must  produce  a  crop  of  hypocrisy 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hunger  it  relieves.  The  set  of  poor  women 
who  go  to  Church  regularly  in  consideration  of  the  weekly  dole  of 
soup  irom  the  parsonage  are  very  apt  to  bo  the  worst  character  in  tho 
parish.  Madame  de  Maintenon  thought  she  would  convert  the  Fi-ench 
court  by  reserving  the  Koyal  favour  exclusively  for  *  decided  Christians,' 
and  the  result  was,  that  she  trained  up  the  generation  who  were  the 
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boon-companions  of  Dubois.  The  experience  of  pious  parsono/ides,  hs 
to  the  expediency  of  reinforcing  the  promises  of  the  Bwititmltirt  hy 
promises  of  weekly  soup,  generally  coincides  with  the  cxiwricnco  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon."* 

Tho  mighty  masters  of  Oxford  are  well  sot  to  work  iu  penning 
suoh  rubbish  as  this. 

The  views  the  Saturday  Review  has  taken  of  tho  "  social  evil'' 
are  among  the  most  indecent  of  its  utterances.  It  has  not  htsi- 
tated  even  to  throw  its  soot  over  some  of  the  men  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  movement.  Especially  one,  whose  life  htis  l)een 
sanctified  by  the  saintly  >4rtues  of  self-denial  and  renunciation, 
by  purity  and  intense  activit)' — «dl  these  again,  however,  being 
only  fuel  for  fun.  Most  of  these  articles  are  such  as  only  a  dirty 
life  and  a  foul  heart  could  pen,  expressing  such  entire  absence 
of  all  belief  in  goodness  for  its  own  sake.  Here  is  one  of  the 
morsels: — 

"Those  who  devote  themselves  so  earnestly  to  minister  to  tho 
Magdalen  forget  that  there  are  thousands  of  maids-of-all-work  in 
London  who  are  not  unobservant  spectators  of  the  favours  lavislK'il  on 
their  erring  sisters.  Let  them  try  to  look  at  the  Penitentinr}'  system 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  who  <lrudgi'«  from  iiioni- 
ing  to  night  for  lialf-a-crown  a-week  and  her  keep.  She  knows  com- 
panions of  her  youth,  no  richer  than  herself,  who  flaunt  up  and  down 
the  street,  dressed,  as  she  thinks,  like  any  lady,  enjoying  unliniit4Ml 
fkvodom  and  unlimited  gin.  Naturally,  she  thinks  this  is  plcnsantrr 
than  ten  hours'  ceaseless  scrubbing,  and  is  strongly  temptetl  Uy  adopt 
the  vocation  which  leads  to  such  results.  The  only  thing  that  coinc.< 
in  aid  of  her  principle$  to  deter  her  t>,  that  efte  has  heard  that  it  o/trn 
ends,  after  a  few  years,  in  brcken  health,  de^ttitution,  and  an  enrly 
death  in  the  tcorkhouse.  But  the  acquaint^inces  who  are  UT^ing  *»'■'" 
to  do  as  they  have  done,  are  eanily  ablo  to  {Micify  hor  alanns  on  this 
head.  A  number  of  religious  gf*ntlemen  have  kindly  n'moved  all  ditli- 
calties  of  this  kind.  Tliey  have  proviiled  a  sort  of  Chelsea  Hospitid 
for  the  disabled  of  the  profession,  in  which  her  vtH-ation  can  U)  laitl 
aside  whenever  it  ceases  to  pay ;  so  that  she  nc^il  trouble  herm^lf 
with  no  fears  of  the  death  in  the  workhouse.  With  principle  on  the 
one  side,  and  erery  earthly  advantage*  on  the  other,  we  h»ave  tlw 
philanthropists  to  judge  which  is  likely  to  carry  off  the  victor}'.  It 
is  no  theory,  but  a  mouniful  fact,  that  the  contrast  Wtwi^en  the 
care  lavished  on  the  wickinl  and  the  neglect  which  is  tho  lot  of 
the  innocent  works  deep  and  terrible  rcjiultit  in  the  hoaits  of  th<» 
class  from  whom  first  the  pavement,  and  then  the  IVnitentiarit  s,  an* 
recruited 

•  Saiur^v  Acfwv,  No.  27.    Jaa.  IS,  1861. 
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"  But  the  mania  goes  on  merrily.     It  has  risen  from  point  to  point 
till  it  has  culminated  in  the  "  midnight  meetings  "  in  St  James's  Hall. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  thoughtful  and  refined  in  this  last  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  an  interesting  class.    There  was  something  gross 
and  vulgar  in  the  beef,  and  mutton,  and  coals,  which  were  the  bald 
attractions  -held  out  by  the  penitentiariea     The  imagination  requires 
food  as  well  as  the  body.     Woman  has  social  instincts  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  every  class  of  the  community,  and  from  the  gratification  of 
which  the  Magdalens  ought  not  to  be  excluded.     Some  women  satisfy 
it  by  going  to  evening  parties— others,  more  precise  and  demure,  con- 
tent themselves  with  missionary  meetings.     Which  spedes  of  enter- 
tainment the  Magdalens,  as  a  body,  would  prefer,  is,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  them,  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain.    It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  them  an  evening  party  and 
a  missionary  meeting  all  in  one.    The  most  beautiful  hall  in  London  was 
liircd,  and,  in  order  to  suit  their  peculiar  habits,  was  advertised  to 
open  at  midnight.     When  midnight  came,  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall 
was  opened,  and  the  fair  guests  flocked  in,  some  of  them  in  costumes 
so  elegant  that  an  enterprising  publisher  has  since  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  them  to  the  world.    Conversation  flowed  freely,  tea 
and  buttered  toast  were  handed  round — the  most  ethereal  form  of 
victuals  in  which  a  spiritual  call  could  possibly  be  disguised — and  " 
several  gentlemen,  renowned  for  their  oratorical  powers,  contributed 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.     We  see  that  the  promoters  of 
the  riunion  declare  that  it  was  a  complete  success;  and  we  thoroughly 
believe  them.     Those  who  happened  to  pass  through  Eegent  Street 
in  the  small  hours  just  after  any  one  of  the  entertainments  was  closed 
will  entirely  confirm  their  boast.     It  had  obviously  been  a  success. 
The  street  was  full  of  lively  groups ;  and  the  gentle  subjects  who  had 
just  been  preached  at  were  animated,  we  had  almost  said  frisky,  in 
their  spirits,  and  more  than  affable  in  their  bearing.     The  experiment 
so  triumphantly  made  is  likely  to  become  an  institution.     It  appears 
that  a  succession  of  ''midnight  meetings"  of  a  still  more  brilliant  cha- 
racter are  contemplated  for  the  present  year.     There  is  only  one  thing 
now  wanting  to  their  complete  success.     If  Magdalens  are  remarkable 
for  anything,  it  is  for  a  proper  reverence  for  the  aristocratic  institu- 
tions of  our  country.     The  promoters  of  Penitentiaries  have  felt  this 
so  strongly  that  they  have  founded  a  kind  of  hierarchy  of  refuges, 
so  that  penitents  may  be  accommodated  according  to  their  birth,  and 
miserable  sinners  of  a  higher  class  may  not  be  contaminated  by  hay- 
ing to  weep  in  company  with  miserable  sinners  of  a  lower.     We  re- 
commend the  promoters  of  the  "  midnight  meetings  "  to  do  something 
towards  satisfying  this  laudable  instinct.     Is  there  no  way  of  putting 
their  entertainments  under  fashionable  patronage  1      Can  they  not 
have  a  "  respectable  "  midnight  meeting,  like  the  "  respectable  "  night 
at  the  analogous  institution  of  Cremome  two  years  ago  ]     It  would 
draw  enormously.     Fashionable  ladies  would  eagerly  throng — as  they 
did  to  Cremorne— to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  standing  about,  laugh- 
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ing,  talking,  and  drinking  tea  in  tho  very  places  in  which  the  ditni 
moTule  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  thing.  And  then  they 
might  keep  up  tho  illusion  by  having  the  same  orators  to  address  them ; 
and,  if  they  liked  it,  the  very  same  sermons  too.  It  would  be  quite  as 
piquant  as  Cremome.  Nor  would  its  results  be  an  unimportant  ^^Tiin 
to  the  good  cause.  Very  few  Magdalens  would  like  to  be  out  of  the 
fashion  ;  and  those  who  were  strong-minded  enough  to  resist  the  fasci- 
nations of  buttered  toast  and  damnatory  eloquence  would  come  when 
they  heard  that  duchesses  had  set  the  example.'* 

There  are  some  things  in  the  structure  of  the  Saturdny  Jirrinc 
which  remind  us  of  Beli's  Life  in  the  days  of  Tlieodore  I  look. 
There  is  the  same  clever,  unprincipled  audacity  of  statement ;  it 
works  in  a  more  important  soil  with  exactly  the  same  weaix)ns. 
There  is  no  corruption  for  which  it  has  not  a  word  of  apology ; 
it  can  be  very  \'irtuous  and  prudish ;  it  can  bo  very  lax  and 
skittish — not  to  say  sometimes  iwsitively  >'icious.  Should  not  a 
Reviewer  bo  one  to  throw  all  oWacles  in  the  way  of  young  or 
opening  genius,  and  snub  with  a  lofty  indiflFerence  the  maturtnl 
teacher  P — should  not  the  judicious  Reviewer  take  so  much  care  of 
truth  that  he  never  parts  with  it  ?  never  tells  it,  even,  unless  to 
serve  a  turn  ? — should  he  not  pride  himself  upon  the  reputations 
he  has  damaged,  or  sought  to  aamace  Y  or  the  books  he  has  mis- 
quoted P — should  not  the  Renewer  show  that,  if  he  hits  not  a  kind 
eye,  certainly  he  has  a  cold  and  cut<j  one  P  and,  if  not  a  warm, 
surely  a  callous  heart,  save  when  it  fc^els  the  glow  of  si»lf-inten*st  P 
To  most  of  these  distinguished  chanicteristic.s,  we  may  congratu- 
late the  able  Editor,  his  pajK^r  has  attained. 

We  might  believe  that  the  Saturdny  Rni'cw  had  takin  a 
retainer  to  plead  against  some  of  the  well-kno^vn  characters  of 
our  modem  literature ;  and  it  must  l)e  admitted  that,  against 
them,  it  expresst^s  itself  >*'ith  good,  stn mg,  animal  hatrcxl — wt» 
say  animal  hatred,  for  it  expresses  itsilf  with  all  the  agility 
and  weight,  not  of  a  scholar  or  a  critic,  but  just  a  litorar)'  prize- 
fighter. Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley  receive  some  wonLs 
as  kind  as  the  grunting  vocables  of  our  Reviewer  ever  iH»rmit ; 
but  Eh !  dear !  and  aljis  I  for  some  other  of  the  favourites  of 
English  readers.  We  believe  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  many 
sins  to  answer  for  in  the  works  he  has  i.ssue<l  from  the  pre<s. 
No  doubt  he  has  great  literarj'  ambition  and  gretit  literar}* 
versatilit}- ;  but  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  his  charac- 
ter as  an  author  and  man  of  genius  c<»uld  be  wt»ll  sumnuMl  un  in 
such  an  epignun  as  this: — ''To  ust*  his  own  curious  dialect, 
between  the  clever  and  the  great  then*  i<  often  an  impassable  gulf. 
The  language,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  any  sincle  word  which 
exactly  describes  his  intellectual  rank.     If  it  did,  that  word  would 
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occupy  a  middle  position  between  jack-of-all-trades  and  a 
hum  Dug."*  We  are  not  about  to  attempt  on  this  page  any 
review  of  Sir  Edward's  talents  or  position  ;  but  the  taste  must  be 
a  depraved  one  which  would  prefer  "Ernest  Maltravers"  and 
"  Godolphin"  to  "  The  Caxtons'^  or  "  My  Novel."  The  Saturday 
Reviewer  does  so  ;  and  the  secret  comes  out  presently :  the  last 
are  hated  because  "  they  have  such  a  virtuous  and  religious  air 
mixed  with  that  mild  interest  in  reformers  which  people  feel  in 
those  with  whom  they  sympathise  whilst  they  see  through  them." 
The  hatred  of  the  Saturday  Reviewer  to  Charles  Dickens  becomes 
something  rabid  and  fearful,  only  that  a  personality  is  seen 
in  it  all ;  while  John  Ruskin,  we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  is 
imbecile,and  several  other  things  equally  dreadful.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  Mr.  Ruskin's  papers,  "Unto  this  Last,"  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  were  prepared  with  as  much  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  his  readers  as  their  determination  towards  their 
sympathies,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  Saturday  Reviewers  is  old, 
abidmg,  and  incessant,  and  in  one  word  it  is  the  hatred  of  the 
cjTiic  to  anything  cheerful,  pictorial,  and  humane.  These  things 
are  not  strange,  for  the  Reviewers,  in  a  recent  article,  denounce  all 
loving  criticism.  Some  people  say  when  they  receive  a  work  from 
an  able  man,  "  Now,  let  us  see  what  good  is  in  this  thing.*'  Our 
critics,  on  the  contrary,  set  down  to  any  book  with  the  assurance 
that  there  can  be  nothing  good  in  it.  The  Editor  throws  his 
volumes  about  as  the  whipper-in  throws  the  fox — there,  tear  him 
boys,  tear  him ;  then  a  loud  hurrah  over  the  mangled  remains, 
and  the  work  is  done.  It  has  been  said  that  Newspaper  editors 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reverence,  that  is  not  in  their  catalogue  of 
necessities — a  mere  hard  estimate  of  men  and  things.  This  is  all 
we  need  in  the  reviewers.  Well,  this  will  be  all  we  shall  find  in 
our  Saturday  Reviewers.  A  more  lofty  and  entire  indiflference  to 
all  things  ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  profane,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  A  most  omniscient  eye  has  this  Committee  of 
Oxford  pundits  ;  the  sublime  distinction  to  which  it  has  attained  is, 
that  it  Imows  everybody  and  loves  nobody ;  it  pronounces  upon  all 
things  with  the  air  of  a  fast  man ;  indeed,  this  is  its  distmctive 
atmosphere ;  this  is  the  style  of  every  article,  that  of  the  Oxford 
fast  man ;  and  whether  it  talks  of  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on 
earth,  or  things  under  the  earth,  things  scientific,  or  things 
literary,  or  things  theological,  thing  public,  or  things  personal ; 
it  spofliks  like  one  who  would  say,  "  He  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
it,  rather."  You  see  the  ability  for  any  amount  of  slang.  We  might 
safely  defy  any  reader  to  produce  from  all  its  columns  a  single  fine 
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of  approbation  of  a  generous  sentiment,  or  noblo  action.     Oooa- 
sionally,  admiration  docs  appear  for  a  successful  artist,  csj^e*!*!!!!}- 
for  Lord  Macaulay  or  Alfred  Tennyson;  but  the  aJininilion   \< 
only  awarded  to  the  artist,  never  to  the  man  ;  nay,  we  could  l'an<  y. 
in  the  event  of  any  such  thought  crossnig  the  eye  of  the  Ilevitwir, 
the  scorn  with  which  he  would  say,  "  Men,  men,  we  know  nothing 
of  men :"  but  they  arc  certainly  above,  or  beneath,  all  those  vulgar 
emotions  which  sometimes  move  ordinarj-  mortals.     We  should  as 
soon  think  of  touching,  by  any  word  of  art  or  emotion,  the  fcH.'Hngs 
of  a  55fi^wrr/ei3f  Reviewer  as  we  should  think  of  tattooing  the  hidf  of 
an  elephant.    We  fancy  the  fitst  man's  affected  snwr  then — "  Wc 
never  /read  that  k/rind  of  th/ring."  A  man,  l)e  he  a  Renewer  or  nn\\ 
an  ordinar}'  moital,  who  can  reach  this  state  of  absolute  inditfi'- 
rence,  has  a  great  purchase  over  his  fellows.     The  d<H)m  olniost 
men  is  to  feel  love,  pit}-,  awe,  reverence.     Sometimes  it  has  luiii 
thought  by  the  vulgjir  that  these  emotions  aid  the  eye  and  the 
mind  in  their  ixTcei)tions — so  think  not  these  lords  <»f  criticism. 
Whether  these  are  the  bust  days  we  know  not.     It  is  said,  •*  In 
the  last  days  shall   come   scotfiTs;"  and   certainly  the  stutlrrs 
come  every  week,  if  from  no  other  house  in  the  wnrM,  Minly 
from  the  office  of  the  Sdiunlat/  lim'ttr.     A  ccrtaui  kind  of  knt*w- 
all-al)out-it  kind  of  air  i)er\'ades  all  their  siKech ;  and  yit  we  >rt* 
beneath   all   the   true   parvenu   soul;    the  snobbiNlinrvN   ot*    «»nr 
intnKlueed  for  the  iii'st  tune  to  thu  DucheNS  i)f  Ma>t'air,  ami  while 
almost  sinking  to  the  earth  with  the  honour  of  breathing  >ueh  jin 
atmospheiv,  going  through  all  unutterable  inditteii-ntiMns  to  niaki- 
the  duchess  believe  that  he  has  l>cvn  dining  with  dueluNM>any 
day  for  the  last  twenty  years.     Yes,  a  .stirt  of  air  of  one  h|M  aking 
to  thi'  Duke  of  Almacks  in  Regent-strivt,  and  nmking  the  duki* 
eouMious  that  he  knows  all  alnrnt  the  duke*s  set,  and  {mtfing  in 
the  expanding  hope  that  only  some  ehatterlox  of  a  friend  might  enine 
along  whose  eyes  might  gaze  uinm  the  .•startling  and  awful tiriuni- 
stance.    Tlie  Stiiurtftuj  Reviewers  would  U»  kn«i>\n  as  the  M-alin-rs, 
flayers,  and  executioners  of  humbugs — and  ^o  tluy  an*,  ancl  in*  re 
arr  many  of  them  we  wouM  cheerfully  hand  over  to  their  mereie>, 
but  there  are  some  humbugs  to  which  tluy  an.'  t«»i»  elo^lv  relat4-<l. 
The  articles  of  tlieir  faith  might  l»e  vi  ry  easily  sumniitl  up :  To 
believe  that  all  |j<mk1  nun  n-ad  (int»k  i«*  an  iminuiant  item  :  to 
have  no  more  notion  i»f  G»h1  ju4  a  governor  of  life,  and  **a  nwanb  r 
of  them  that  S4"ek  him,"  than  a  ZamU'/i  Afriean.  this  is  iui»re  im- 
portant than  to  read  (ircek  ;  but  nio.st  iniiH>rtant  i»f  all.  ti»  \»%W\  ve 
that  everv  I)isi>enter  niu^-l  1  *■  e.vMiitiallv  an  a-*-,  :ind  i»«i'«t  i:illv  this 
m  the  degree  to  which  an\  thing  so  ridirulniis  as  e-'initti-'ii-  ab^ut 
religious  truth,  or  eoiLnrieiitious  MrrupUvs  ent*  r  inl«»  the  worM  i»f 
character   or  action.      Iijuineutly  would  they    g<>   along   ^ith 
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Mr.  Jowett  in  suspecting  any  religious  or  conscientious  scruple. 
No  doubt  would  they  have  about  "  sitting  in  the  idol's  temple," 
or  "  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  ;  "  not  they,  providing  the  meat 
were  nice,  and  the  place  comfortable ;  hence,  tnere  is  no  abuse  in 
old  Oxford,  but  they  stickle  for  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  cat, 
and  howl  over  the  dreaded  loss  of  it  with  the  music  of  a  mastiff. 
Thus,  too,  we  may  notico  their  remarks  mon  tiie  poor  dergj.* 
We  should  have  {hougjit  that  a  hmnbug-killer  might  have  found 
a  kind  and  a  strong  word  to  sav  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the 
disgrace  and  weakness  of  the  Establishment  that  many  of  its  hard- 
working clergy  are  glad  to  receive  the  case  of  clothing  of  gentle- 
men, dignitaries,  and  nobles  of  the  land.  There  exists  a  society, 
we  believe,  or  institution,  called  the  "  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Associa- 
tion ;  *'  its  secretary,  a  worthy  man,  active  and  desirous  to  do 
good  to  his  brethren,  and  to  relieve  his  Church  of  a  portion  of  the 
shame,  points  out  some  sad  cases  of  poverty  existing  among  his 
fellow-ministers.  But  forward  rushes  the  Saturdny  Review  to 
bespatter  him  and  his  work,  with  its  sneers  and  scoflfe.  To  "  lower 
the  status  "  of  the  church  dignatary  would  bo  a  national  misfortune  it 
exclaims ;  and  it  sets  to  work  to  prove  that  it  would  be  equally  a 
national  misfortune  to  raise  the  status  of  the  poor  parson.  There 
is  not  one  word  of  reprobation  on  the  exixavagant  salaries  of 
bishop,  dean,  or  rector.  Not  one  word  of  sympatiay  for  the  small 
salar\^  of  the  almost  starving  curate.  True,  many  of  the  words  of 
the  Saturday  Remew  would  have  cAimon  sense  in  them  if  it  were 
not  a  National  Establishment  which  dooms  its  ministers  to  starve, 

"  The  clerical  profession  is,  in  fact,  and  in  the  complex  social  position 
of  England  is  weU  known  to  be,  in  no  conceivable  respect  different 
from  any  other  precarious  profession.  Very  possibly  it  ought  to  be 
something  else.  Mr.  Jervis  would  probably  prefer  a  revival  of  the 
I-«vitical  economy  and  polity ;  or  he  might  point  to  the  Swedish 
system  of  Church  and  state,  or  to  some  Utopian  commonwealth  where 
the  sad  cases  on  which  he  expatiates  would  be  simply  impossible. 
But  this  is  to  compare  two  very  different  things.  He  says  that,  as 
things  are,  the  clergy  occupy  an  exceptional  position ;  and  that  the 
nicro  fact  of  their  exercising  a  particular  profession  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  the  possibility  of  extreme  poverty.  This  is  what  we  deny. 
AVe  say  that  a  clergyman  takes  orders  with  his  eyes  open — they  ought 
to  ])e  especially  wide  open.  He  is  not  going  into  a  Levitical  order — 
he  is  not  a  member  of  a  caste  self-supporting,  or  especially  endowed 
Mitli  adequate  resources.  If  he  does  not  like  the  lottery,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  reasons — we  think  them  very  strong  ones — for  deterring  him 
fi-um  trying  it.    He  knows  what  the  Church  is.    He  knows  its  chances 
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just  as  the  doctor  knows  the  chances  of  medicine,  or  the  barrister  those 
of  law.  In  the  one  case  we  say  that  a  man  who,  without  any  parti- 
cular gifts,  without  friends  or  interest,  chooses  a  particular  profession, 
is  perhaps  to  be  pitied,  but  not  to  be  styled  a  national  reproach,  if  at 
forty-five  he  has  not  got  six  briefs  or  sixty  patients.  Nor  is  the  father 
of  seventeen  children  starving  on  one  hundred  a  year,  though  a  clergy- 
man, to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light.  ^Ir.  Jervis  says  that  he  is, 
because  he  is  a  son  of  the  prophets ;  but  nobody  compelled  him  to 
become  a  son  of  the  prophets.  He  is  *  an  Oxford  scholar ;'  but  it 
was  his  own  choice  that  he  preferred  Oxford  to  the  counter,  or  the 
desk,  or  the  plough-tail." 

With  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  which  our  readers  must 
perceive,  the  taint  is — the  perpetual  taint — the  absence  of  sym- 
pathy. If  the  condition  oi  any  men  in  our  island  could  be 
mended,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  pauper  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  society  is  formed  to  aid  them,  and  the  Saturday 
Review  condescends  to  read  its  report,  and  then  deliver  a  homily 
upon  political  economy,  and  the  law  which  regulates  the  price  of 
labour.  Incessant  are  its  fears  for  any  stray  rumour  that  should 
wake  either  men  in  the  Church  Establishment  to  a  desire  for 
reform,  or  the  English  nation  to  a  determination  to  rectify  its 
abuses.     Hush !  can't  ye  let  Mother  alone — 

"  Hash,  mama,  lie  still  and  slamber, 
We  Reviewers  guard  thy  bed." 

Such  is  ever  the  burden  of  its  amiable  ditty.  It  never  gets  angry 
with  a  clergyman  for  doing  >vrong,  but  very  angry  if  he  ever  calls 
attention  to  the  rents  in  his  robe.  His  language  about  Bonwell 
and  Co.  is  not  "  What  bad  men,"  no,  "  What  vulgar  men."  His 
language  about  Bryan  King  is  simply,  "  How  very  imprudent." 
The  finger  hands  of  this  dial  are  not  moved  by  works  withm,  but  by 
the  hand  without.  Its  conscience  is  propriety,  respectability — 
the  respectability  of  its  own  set.  We  see  this  in  its  frequent 
articles  upon  Dissent,  and  Dissenters,  when  it  chooses  to  misre- 
present them,  and  bespatter  them  with  its  Oxford  slang.  They 
cannot,  they  say,  comprehend — "  something  there  is  which  cannot 
be  comprehended,  and  that  is  the  something  which  drives  the 
worshipper  to  Little  Bethel,  or  Ramoth-Gilead."*  "  Well,  then, 
let  Dissent  remain  Dissent,  and  let  the  Church  remain  the 
Church."  They  won't  mix — "  they  will  only,"  says  our  courteous 
Reviewers,  "  make  a  dirty,  unwholesome,  whitey-orown.  Catsup 
and  champagne  have  their  respective  merits,  but  mix  them  in  the 
same  glass,  and  you  gain  a  nauseous  beverage."     Complimentary 

*  See  Saturday  Sevieto,  No.  28.    Article^-"  Comprehemioxi  DUsenters.' 
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or  not,  we  don't  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Meantime,  if  Dissent 
only  will  dare  to  defend  its  individuality,  it  flies  off  like  a  furious 
virago.  In  the  matter  of  the  Census,  for  instance,  to  Saturday 
Reviewers,  the  whole  affair  was,  it  is  true,  as  he  jocularly  ex- 
pressed it,  only  "  reUgious  nose  counting."  But,  and  because 
Dissenters  would  not  consent  to  the  terms ;  to  the  fine  of  £20  for 
example,  and  to  the  assessment  being  made  at  home  ;  great  was 
the  WTuth  in  its  coarse  way ;  indeed,  it  could  not  account  for  somo 
statements,  unless  the  Census  were  "  taken  on  the  occasion  of  a 
love  feast,  and  every  Jack  had  a  Jill  upon  his  knees'^* : — ^this  is 
the  manner  of  our  Critic.  The  Dissenters  were  not,  as  a  body, 
opposed  to  the  Census  of  their  numbers,  but  to  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating them ;  all  of  this  was  lost  sight  of,  however ;  and  the 
Sdturday  Ecvieic  exclaims : — 

"  Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  may  be  thankful  that  there  is  a  chance,  in 
this  business  of  the  Census,  of  fair  play.  The  Dissenters — who,  to 
do  them  justice,  ought  not  to  he  identified  with  the  Liberation  Society 
an<l  the  turbulent  tribunes  of  Freemasons'  Hall — are  in  this  dilemma. 
Th(?y  must  either  abandon  the  whole  notion  of  a  religious  enumeration 
— a  scheme  which,  by  the  way,  in  1851,  was  proposed  by  Dissenters, 
c'urrud  out  by  Dissenters,  tabulated,  annotated,  and  published  by  Dis- 
scntors — or  they  must  submit  to  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  The 
returns  of  1851  aixj  shown  to  be  a  perfect  sham — incomplete,  defective, 
mendacious,  and  i>roving  nothing.  But,  now  that  a  real  enumeration 
is  offered  them,  Dissenting  gentlemen,  represented  by  the  tender- 
hearted Mr.  Burnett  and  the  conscientious  Mr.  Eckett,  whoever  they 
may  be,  find  out  that  religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  his  God, 
and  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  about  it.  Tliey  have  no 
objection  to  say,  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year, 
what  their  religious  profession  is,  and  rather  like  to  boast  of  being 
Particular  Baptists,  or  Glassites,  or  Sandemanians,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
but  on  one  day  in  the  year — or  rather  on  one  day  in  ten  years — when  the 
enumerator  knocks  at  the  door,  they  have  very  serious  conscientious 
doubts  and  great  searchings  of  heart^ — a  periodical  fit  of  the  scruples, 
which  is  a  recurring  decimal,  whose  period  is  decennial,  and  happens 
to  concur  with  Census  Day.  Wo  are  glad  that  for  once  Lord  Palmerston 
has  set  his  face  against  impudent  cant  of  this  sort."t 

However,  in  a  week  or  two  it  changed  its  verdict.  "  It  does 
no  good  to  count  noses  either  way.  If  churchmen  do  not  like 
noses  counted  at  church  or  chapel,  and  if  dissenters  do  not  like 
noses  counted  at  home,  let  them  not  be  counted  at  all."J  Our 
readers  will  perceive  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  organ  if  they  are 
unacquaintea  with  its  pages.     Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  perceive 

•  Saturday  Review.  No.  238.    Arlicle— "  The  Censos  and  the  Discentera."    f  /Wcf. 
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tuat  there  is  a  oonoentratcd  unity  of  purpose  through  these  pages. 
Its  pages  are  as  compact  and  one  as  a  crocodile's  plated  mtiil.  We 
said  to  a  friend  once,  "  AVhat  do  you  think  of  the  t><it unlay 
lieview?^'  and  he  summed  up  its  character  in  the  adji^ctivo, 
"  Soaly>  scaly ; "  and  indeed  it  is  a  literar}%  religious,  and  political 
alligator ;  hard  about  the  hide,  impudent  about  the  snout  and 
jaws.  It  has  plenty  of  daring,  but  not  a  grain  of  mamanimit y ; 
and  for  its  courage,  why  it  is  no  doubt  there,  for  it  is,  like  Captain 
Gostigan's,  taken  out  every  week  for  an  airing. 

Wo  do  not  feel  that  we  need  be  at  any  pains  to  justify  our  own 
frequent  strength  of  expression  in  this  article.  The  Satunlaif 
Reviewers  quite  put  themselves  out  of  court  by  the  language  they 
are  pleased  to  adopt.  There  is  little  in  the  general  temjR'r  or  tom* 
of  their  remarks  to  remind  ujs  that  we  are  dealing  with  gentlenuMi 
— coarse  jests,  low  bulfooner}*,  and  jokes  and  jeers  tripping  t\i>t 
from  the  tongue,  in  the  style  of  a  professor  of  the  science  of  st'll- 
defence.  This  is  the  kind  of  comi)ositiou  we  have  constantly 
before  us.  Here  is  a  decent  passage  for  a  man — who  would  no 
doubt  wish  us  to  forget  ourselves,  and  regard  him  as  a  gentleman — 
to  pen : — "  Some  men  can't  help  stealing  everything  they  .siv,  do>^  n 
to  their  fatheiV  teasi)oons  and  their  neighlnmrs'  note  paiHT. 
Ever}'body  knows  half-a-dozen  i)e<mlo  in  whom  the  tasti*  tor 
K-iug  is  so  develojKHl  that  they  wul  he  for  the  mure  pKa-sun*  «»f 
the  thing,  even  when  the  lie  is  ciTtain  to  Ik*  found  out.  Thr 
present  Jjcader  of  the  House  of  Commons  i>  a  victim  to  the  same 
sort  of  jwssession.  He  is  Uwitchi'd  by  tho  di-mon  i»f  I'W 
dodging.  That  ek^iuit  sijei'ii*s  of  I'arliamciitary  imuiauvn-  is 
prevalent  enough  among  our  present  nice  of  .statesmen.  Tlt*v»  /a 
no  ilwhjVjfor  iiiMfaticv,  too  dirty /or  Lvnl  Joint  liitt^vll  tu  htuup  /«,  {/* 
if  tri/i  Hcne  hin  ]Krnonal  intertittii,  u^  the  hist<.)ry  of  the  laj*t  thirt) 
years  abundantly  establishes."* 

But  we  have  not  been  at  any  tixiuble  to  notice  many  things  in 
the  litt^rary  estimates  of  the  Uevivwer,  ven*  ri*markable  and  i»ri- 
giual;  that  "a  tale  of  fiction  from  the  ]k'U  of  Mr.  Tu|»]Hr 
should  be  regarded  with  the  curiosity  and  awe  with  whieh  we 
would  examine  a  quartern)  loaf  thnmn  up  by  Mount  Ve>uviu'*," 
may  be  probable  enough ;  nay,  if  the  Reviewer  wishes  to  have  it 
so,  we  are  not  inclimxl  to  s|H*nd  mueh  uiuc  with  him  in  di>pul- 
ing  whether — "Brother  I'rince's  j«»unial,*'  he  of  the  Agui>emmoiie, 
"  By  its  internal  evideniv,  might  be  >imi>ly  ^el  down  ils  oiie  of 
those  pieces  of  am>gant  and  fanatical  mettiodi.-m  whieh  oiea>ion- 
ally  issue  from  the  ultni  £vaugi4ical  pn's>.*'+     We  Imw  rifirii-d 

t  Saiw^a^  J^tmt,  April  dO,  IbUI. 
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to  our  Re^^ewc^'8  cordial  hatred  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  his  style,  his 
theories,  and  all  his  books.  We  have  not  taken  pen  in  hand,  or 
looked  over  these  sapient  papers  to  defend  him ;  there  might  be 
some  impertinence  in  that.  Mr.  Ruskin  needs  no  defence  of  ours. 
Still,  even  to  our  present  purpose,  it  is  to  the  point  to  notice  that, 
from  these  columns,  wo  find  that  in  his  writings  he  "^^w  abjured  the 
dutks  of  ?noral  continence,*'  (Mercy  upon  us!  think  of  a  Satur* 
day  Reviewer  charging  any  mortal  with  doing  that — "Oh  wad 
some  power,"  &c.,  &c.)  We  find  "  his  reasoning  powers  are  in  a 
state  of  imbecility;"  that  " ho  is  a  perfect  paragon  of  blubber- 
ing;" ho  **  whines  and  snivels  about  England  and  the  poor,  like 
the  Jews  who  howl  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;"  that  "he 
drags  quotations  from  Zechariah  and  the  Proverbs,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  tears."*  That's  enough;  that's  the  cause  of  it  all. 
A  text  of  Scripture  has  something  of  ttie  effect  of  holy  water  upon 
the  enemy  of  mankind.  Keep  i(i:dB  and  the  Bible  out  of  your 
discussion,  and  the  Saturday  Revieic  croaks  simply  like  a  toad; 
but  a  text  is  for  it  a  true  IthurieFs  spear,  and  it  staits  up  all  the 
Devil  before  the  disputant — it  docs  not  vanish,  indeed,  as  before 
holy  water  fled  the  imp,  but  it  does  the  next  best  thing — ^shows 
itself  iu  its  true  being. 

Nothing  escapes  our  omniscient  Reviewer,  but  most  anxiously 
upon  the  look-out  is  he,  lest  there  should  by  any  chance  be  a 
probability  of  the  quiet,  homely,  spiritual  life  of  rehgion  becoming 
too  general  among  us.  Our  brother  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
was  assailed  for  that  he  inserted  a  pastoral  appeal  which  contained 
some  words  against  worldliness  in  reUgious  professors.  Loudly 
screamed  our  Keviower 


"  liut  besides  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  *  professor*  sometimes  pay- 
ing sixpence  in  the  pound,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  worldliness  is  often  exhi- 
bited by  *  professors'  in  their  social  entertainments,  even  where  every 
article  of  consumption  is  duly  paid  for  on  delivery.     It  seems  that  a 

*  pi'ofessor^  may  lawfully  give  a  dinner  part}%  but  he  also  may,  and  very 
often  does,  do  the  same  thing  unlawfully.  Now  this,  we  think,  is  a 
curious  subject  for  investigation.  Where  and  how  is  the  line  of  law- 
fulness transgressed  ?     We  should  like  to  employ  one  or  two  eminent 

*  professors*  of  another  mystery  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  fare  which  should 
be  free  from  worldliness,  and  yet  provocative  of  appetite.  Do  any, 
and,  if  any,  which  of  the  four  primitive  sauces  supply  the  relish  of 
salvation  1 

"  There  are  two  great  communities  in  the  universe — that  of  the  world 
and  that  of  heaven — each  governed  by  its  o^vn  laws,  seeking  its  own 
objects,  and  animated  by  its  own  spirit.     Thus  teaches  the  *  Pastoral 


•  Saturday  lUviev,  No.  2C3.    Article,  "  Mr.  Ruakin  Again." 
t  Saturday  Rtvkto,  No.  187.    Article,  "Professors  and  Professing  Christians." 
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Appeal  j '  and  further,  that  in  both  these  communities  )>alls,  *  or  at 
any  rate  dancing/  dinner  parties,  and  bazaars  are  beginning'  to  1m> 
widely  practised.  Our  author  explains  further  on  how  a  professor  may 
read  the  newspapers  with  a  spiritual  eye.  *  The  newspaper  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  prophecy.*  And  besides,  wherever  cotton  can  be  sohl, 
^Bibles,  it  may  be  hoped,  can  be  given  away.  The  opening  of  China  to 
missionary  enterprise  was  announced  to  professors  ])y  the  new8j>ai>or.-<. 
Even  a  war  between  France  and  Austria  mlmits  of  being  looked  at 
from  a  professoiial  point  of  view.  Lord  Shaftetthury^  a  mofft  tiarounj 
professor,  has  just  explained  to  us  that  this  war  is  really  one  to  pro- 
mote the  distribution  in  the  Austrian  dominions  of  an  Italian  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  difficulties  of  serious  gaiety  remain  almost 
untouched  by  the  *  Appeal.'  A  b.izaar  for  the  l)enetit  of  a  hospitil 
will  bo  best  avoided  l)y  professors,  inasmucli  as  lh«<  end,  the  men* 
healing  of  the  sick,  is  not  sutiiciently  spiritual  to  justify  the  use  of 
questionable  means.  But  if  the  proceedings  of  tlie  sp<*culation  are  tt 
be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  temj)le  of  evangeliail  religion,  then, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  both  lawful  and  expedient  to  manage  as  the  worUl 
does.  The  world,  we  all  know,  puts  handsome  ladies  beliiud  the 
counters  ©f  the  bazaar  in  order  to  induee  silly  gentlemen  to  )*uy 
trumpery  at  enormous  prices.  Shall  we  take  the  money,  build  our 
church  with  it,  and  testify  therein  against  the  vanities  to  whirh  we 
owe  it  that  we  have  a  place  in  which  to  testify  T* 

Wc  have  not  been  careful  to  refute,  so  much  its  to  exhibit  pas- 
sages which  we  trust  are  their  o\^ai  refutation.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  theor}'  of  asefulne.Hs  is,  in  fm^t,  nothing  more  than  a  very 
amiable  device  for  turning  the  wealth  of  England  into  a  vit}*  g«xMl 
channel,  "  and  keeping  it  from  a  bad  channel."*  Tlius  the  hun- 
piness  of  our  countr\'  is  proclaimed :  **  With  prudence  and  s<»ll*- 
command,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  manual  skul,  almost  any 
one  can  both  live  and  marrj* ;  and  what  do  men  ^ish  for  In^yontl 
thisr(!) 

lie  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  sneering  thing  upon 
any  body  or  institution  at  all  nearing  the  neighbourhi»od  of  Dissent. 
In  this  quiet  wav  he  does  at  once  a  piece  of  gross  injastiee  to  the 
Baptist  mission  in  India,  and  ignores  its  work  and  its  exLsti'uce, 
even  when  he  affects  to  praise  its  labours  and  lal>ourers : — 

"ITie  lUptist  Mi.ssion  of  Scrompon*  so  exactly  purnuetl  the  sann- 
course  with  the  disciples  of  Simi^on**  [it  followed  rather  the  well-known 
traditions  of  the  liaptist  C'hun*h  and  Puritanism),  •'  ami  fado»l  away  n» 
suddenly  after  the  Anglican  Church  had  e.stabli»h«*il  its  hold  on  the 
settlers  in  Calcutta"  [i/  h*u  nul  jatM  tnnnj,  but  is  still  a  holy  jwwer  in 
India;  its  men  have  been,  and  an*,  the  mightiest  miA>iunaries  then»], 
*  that  it  does  not  call  for  any  separate  notiee.    Considerable  su't^^hh  was 


•  Siif arv/tfy  Rtri4fr,  November  10,  ISCO. 
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at  length  achieved,  and  no  one  can  peruse  the  history  of  the  indi  • 
vidiials  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  India  without  a 
sincere  admiration  for  them,  and  a  sense  of  the  great  blessings  which 
tliey  have  bequeathed  to  all  who  have  come  after  them.  Mr.  Kaye 
does  full  justice  to  this  part  of  his  subject.  He  writes  of  them  with 
an  interest  that  is  evidently  genuine,  and  with  an  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  their  heroism  and  their  Christian  wisdom.  It  is  possible  to 
overrate  tlie  calling  of  the  missionary,  and  many  m&n  woidd  find  it 
harder  to  he  an  honest  shoemaker  at  Kettering  than  to  he  wluU  Sydney 
Smith  called  an  *  inspired  cohble)^  at  Serampore.*** 

Certainly  this  is  very  likely  to  bo  true.  Carey,  as  a  cobbler  at 
Kettering,  would  have  been  out  of  his  place,  as  much  so  as  would 
Sydney  Smith  have  been  out  of  his  place  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  was  easy  and  pleasant  to  him  to  become  the  Christian 
Polyglot  of  India;  something  higher,  we  believe,  than  to  bo 
even  chief  dinner-table  wit  of  England,  or  chief  sneerer  of  the 
Saturday/  Review,  Ease  and  pleasure  are  found  in  the  works 
for  which  Nature  and  Heaven  have  fitted  men ;  but  this  is  the 
temper  and  style  of  our  self-satisfied  critic.  So  in  a  similar  way 
our  Keviewer  praises  the  life  of  Dr.  Henderson  : — 

*•  Dr.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
ability — a  good  man,  an  honest  labourer,  a  good  Christian^  aivd  a  better 
Calvinist."  But  "  what  may  be  the  cause,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  this  book  will  be  acceptable  to  none  but  that 
peculiar  class  of  readers  denominated,  by  those  who  aspire  to  their 
favour,  *  the  religious  public' 

"  Having  said  this,  we  have  given  our  readers  a  clue  to  the  cha- 
racter and  faults  of  the  book.  It  is  what  is  called  a  religious  bio- 
graphy —  that  is,  one  in  which  set  forms  and  commonplaces  of 
devotional  language  occupy  a  large  space,  and  make  themselves  obtru- 
sively prominent  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  at  the  end  of  every 
letter  or  descriptive  passage — some  of  which  passages  are  very  clear 
and  striking — we  find  a  devotional  *  tag,'  doubtless  sincere,  but  gene- 
rally quite  inappropriate,  for  it  would  be  possible  to  attach  any  of 
these  *  morals '  to  almost  any  other  passage  of  the  same  kind  quite  aa 
fitly  as  to  that  to  which  they  belong."t 

The  Reviewer  always  seems  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame,  whenever 
he  finds  himself,  by  any  strange  chance,  praising  a  Dissenter. 
"  Goodness  gracious!"  we  think  we  hear  him  exclaim,  "  what  am 
I  doing?  I  am  hired  to  curse  them  altogether,  and  here  I  am 
blessing  them  again.  Balaam !  Balaam !  my  dear  boy,  be  more 
consistent.  Now  then  for  a  hot,  cursing  cayennish  word  or  two  ;** 
and  it  always  comes. 


♦  Saturday  Review,  No.  176.     Article,  "  Christianity  in  India, 
t  Saturday  Review y  No.  192.     Article,  "  Evangelical  Biography. 
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The  attempt,  indeed,  to  make  the  Safunfai/  Ii4*nW  oomprc»hen<l 
what  a  conscientious  ficmplc  is,  would  be  inextricaMy  h'»|M'lrss. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  it  argues  the  question  of  Ohun*h-rat«s,  for 
instance: — 

" Time  was  when  Dissenters  objocted  to  Chur<h-ral(M  Locaun*?  Uu-y 
wore  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Antichrist ;  htocplo-hoiu^is  win* 
religious  ulM)nnnations,  and  men  wci*e  Dissenters  l>ecauso  they  wishul 
to  pull  down,  rather  than  to  keep  uj),  th<'  synagogues  of  S;itiin.  This 
was  the  old  feeling,  only  expressed  in  the  old  languai^c.  Ihit  in  days 
of  pointed  (Jothic  meeting-houses,  chants  in  conventicles,  and  IkIIs, 
and  organs,  and  even  suqdices  in  denominational  an«l  ste^'pleil  chajwls, 
it  can  no  longer  Iks  sai<l  that  it  is  a  c^uoation  of  principle." 

Admirable  rea><oning.  Because  T  choose  to  buy  an  f>rgan  for 
my  meeting  house,  or  pn^scnt  a  robe  to  my  minister,  T  shall  Ih.» 
taxed  by  law  to  present  organs  and  surplices  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Rstablishnient. 

"But  all  this  does  not  touch  tho  principle,  which  Wf  hoM  tn  lH?a 
very  re«l  on<\  Th**  nhoUtion  of  Chnrch-ratt^Ji  jlnwtf  <ix  ,mtunilhj, 
sooner  or  latrr,  from  the  Joleratiun  Act  of  William  and  Manj^  atf  tjfari'  r 
water  uUim'it'hj  rmclu's  tin-  y»*r.  (liven  the  Icgid  Di-i.'»"ni«'r,  and 
Church-ratc's  must  go.  And  here  is  the  fallary  in  thf  argimient  th.it 
if  in  this  case  you  atlmit  tin*  scruples,  n*al  or  sinnilatvd,  of  the 
minoritv,  w^^'  "i"''  hntutf  /;/  nm^isfmri/  /♦»  rernffntM*'  th*'  tloii't  '•••;■- 
Bcieniiona  ififfimitieif  nbntU  the  l^olirr.rafe.  It  is  enonvfh  t«»  sav  lh.it 
tho  law  d*x*8  not  recognise   tlie   <^hiaker's  scruplos  alnmt  a  war- tax, 

or  a    pi^'l'i'iirJc^jCii    ti^rinUtt  ittmht^    iflnitit  thf  hll'*tttln'\fit  ••/*  //.'»/♦-.*//>■•/,  f-nt 

that  th»'  htii'  ihn^s  ailmit.  nnd  hir  ti»*t-i  ^t^nturii**  h*n*  ''"•/'».•••</,  a  m'in''t 
ri/fht  not  tn  hcl'tntj  to  thf*  (livrrh^  owt  nU  that  f'Jhn'**  frm-.i  it.  Tlii* 
value,  then,  of  the  recent  Hlue-b<v)k  is  not  that  it  establish«»s,  n^  ii  •Im.s, 
the  immense  nunierieal  j)rfp>nden'uci»  of  prop»rty  on  the  **ide  of  the 
Churchman,  but  tliat  it  holds  out  sonn*  hoj>«»s  tliat,  after  all.  the 
matter  is  substantiallv  in  the  Churchman's  own  hands.  Thf  tend^m  v 
of  things  is  to  <*omnmtation  rather  than  to  tMal  al»olition.  If  Chunh 
men,  for  the  most  part,  ]»ay  ('hurch-mt^'S,  it  wmihl  W  simple  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  Diss«»nters  to  say  that  they  shall  not  eneum>M*r  their 
land  to  rc(h*eiii  them  if  thev  cIukwo.'** 

We  cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Safnniat/ 
jRpnrtr  realms  when  it  tries,  'with  its  bat-like  virion,  toc*»mpr»*htnd 
the  myth  which  floats  aUmt  in  nu-n's  miuiU  toindiini:  mnswi- 
tious  sc»niph'S.  In  tln'  sanio  pajxT  thi-n^  i*5  nn«»thcr  litth*  pani- 
graph  exhibiting  a  >iinilar  ntt^l  of  the  anointin:;  eyr-^alvf  t«» 
enable  it  to  s<v : — 

"It  isiH'rfeetly  monstrous  thai  i>i>s«»nters  shmld  bhiw  li-»t  an^l  i-iM 


•  .iatnrday  Sfvier,,  No,  I7i.     Article  ••The  CeuKtf." 
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— should  conscientiously  claim  to  be  relieved  from  the  pecuniary  bur- 
then, and  yet  should  conscientiously  claim  to  interfere  in  the  parish 
vestry.  Mr.  Roebuck  road  a  very  proper  lecture  on  this  iK>int  a 
few  nights  ago  to  his  Dissenting  colleague^  Mt^.  Hadfteld,  by  reminding 
him  what  rights  of  interference  with  the  private  concerns  of  Chuich- 
mcn,  Dissenters  certainly  did  not  possess.  If  it  is  simiylt  impeiiinence 
in  Mr,  Hadjidd  to  (jive  his  juflgment  on  what  prayers  or  preachments 
the  Church  should  retain  or  abolish,  it  is  simple  tyranny  to  claim, 
as  Dissenters  often  do,  still  to  have  a  voice  in  vestry  on  the  internal 
managcjment  of  f\mds  from  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  which 
they  claim,  and  with  justice,  to  be  released." 

Ccrtaiidy  not,  able  Bcviowers.  So  long  as  the  Establishment 
exists  as  the  Church  of  the  people,  so  long  every  man  who  can, 
Dissenter  as  well  as  Churchman,  has  a  right  to  attempt  to  makd 
himself  heard  within  its  vestries,  and  thus,  to  the  oest  of  his 
ability,  to  ftdfil  the  duties  of  a  citiz^i  there. 

The!  8atui*day  Reviewers  touch  upon  a  great  number  of 
matters  incidentally.  Woman,  for  instance — ^tfio  education  of 
woman — ^meets  with  about  the  same  degree  of  defei^ence  as  the 
rights  of  conscience  : — 

"  Wc  prefer  tlint  yoiin/j  women  shoidd  he  good  and  happy  without 
hiowingj  or  caring  to  knotn,  their  whole  duty.  There  is  a  want  of 
greatness  in  casuistry — a  separation  from  all  first-rate  excellence — 
tlmt  makes  it  desirable  to  avoid  it.  While  contemplating  really  great 
things,  or  reading  great  books,  or  communing  with  great  minds,  we 
feel  as  if  there  was  no  ttse  or  meaning  in  busying  ourselves  for  erer 
with  little  scruples  of  conscience.  The  conscience  may  be  made  much 
too  Bcrupulou  for  any  healthy  activity.  But  as  most  young  womefa 
do  not  care  for  anvthing  great,  seldom  oome  in  the  way  of  it,  and  as 
seldom  know  it  wnen  they  have  it  presented  to  them — and  as  their 
life  and  its  aims  and  interests  are  necessarily  small — it  may  be  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  encourage  the  habit  of  looking  on  little 
things  in  a  kindly  light,  and  keeping  their  conscieilces  up  to  the 
quivering  point.*'* 

Thus,  throughout  the  Saturday  Review,  the  question  of  moral 
wants  of  a  religious  nature  in  man,  is  usually  wholly  ignored. 

Wo  print  the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  whicn  all  such  matters  arc  handled  by  this  highly  religious 
and  very  broad  Church  organ.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  no 
objection  to  write  some  columns  in  defence  of  "  fox-hunting  par- 


sons" 


"  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  neither  on  strictly  religions 
grounds  nor  on  considerations  of  general  expediency  is  a  clergyman 


•  Sat,  Rev.,  No.  217,  Art,  •*  The  Whole  Duty  of  Young  Woman." 
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to  be  condomned,  or  even  suspected  of  wrong-doinp^,  who,  avowedly 
resting  his  conduct  on  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  ridos  with 
hounds,  or  whips  a  trout-stream,  or  beats  a  partridge-stubble.  On 
the  contrary,  ire  nwst  ctcknowledge  that  a  clerijnian  ituvjilo  theac  thintjtt^ 
€ind  do  pifsitive  good  by  doing  them.  But  it  is  entirely  a  question  of 
the  individual.*' 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  of  the  opinion  with  reference  to  Safur- 
day  ReWewers  that  that  illustrious  authority,  Mr.  Sam  WcUer,  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  the  magistrates  of  the  countrj* : — **  Thi.s  i.s 
a  werrj'  impartial  countr)'  for  justice ;  there  ain't  a  magistrate  g«>ing 
as  don't  commit  himself  twice  as  often  as  he  commits  otlier  iHH)ple." 
This  is  their  style,  but  it  is  the  style,  too,  of  a  literar\'  Red  Rovir ; 
indeed  this  is  the  character  of  tKe  whole  thing — a  literarj-  priva- 
teer's man — muscular  enough  without  a  doubt.  Mind  and  nui^icle 
we  have  here,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  union ;  but  we  have  never  ver\' 
much  admired  that  combination ;  it  is,  in  fact,  incarnate  <levilish- 
ness,  cunning,  and  strength.  We  desiderate  the  conscioiioe,  and 
80  in  these  KeWewers  we  have  just  such  a  band  of  strong  S4'lf- 
willed  intelligencies,  who  in  their  nitellwtual  pride  l>eeoine  a  kind 
of  footpad  or  brigand  on  the  highways  of  letters  ;  thev  art*  ni*t,  we 
believe,  the  only  illustrations  wliich  might  bo  found,  l>ut  they  aro 
the  most  exemplar)'  instances  of  a  remorst»less  cashiering  «»f  the 
rights  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  elaims  of  other  |K*oph''»i. 
In  the  last  age  an  adventunms  fellow  without  principle  t<N)k 
to  the  road — in  this,  he  takes  to  a  newspajnT.  AN' hat  give-t 
to  this  paper  the  pnntifje  it  has.  Where  d«»i*s  it  staii<l  'f 
What  is  it?  Religiously,  it  is  precist»ly  what  the  Wrtk/f/ 
Dutpaich  was  twenty  years  since — the  same  pride* — the  s:ime  into- 
lerant scorn  of  all  spiritual  religion — the  same  sniffing  alnmt  aftiT 
the  weaknesses  of  good  people — tlie  same  magnifying  of  the  vicr.s 
of  bad  people  into  virtues — the  same  boxing-gloves  style  of 
writing — the  belief  that  %*irtue  sits  enthroned  in  the  Inisoniof  thr 
Editor  and  his  little  clique — that  humbug  dwells  everywhere 
except  with  uh.  In  truth,  do  thev  sup|H>se,  this  pnvious  band  of 
immaculates,  that  they  arc  not  known  ?  that  it  is  inis^ible  for 
such  a  style  as  theirs  to  bi?  written  at  all,  f«»r  such  U'>elrines  i\s 
theirs  to  be  defendini  at  all? — ex«»pting  !>y  men  in  whom 
indifference,  animalism,  and  scepticism  have  done  their  wor^t 
or  their  best — the  miserable  farthing  a  {xmnd  j>hilos*>phy,  and 
tare  and  tret  religion,  and  avoirdujH»is4'-wrighi  U'lievolene*', 
in  which  ever)'  faith  and  feeling  that  ui;iki  <  life  n(»b](*  and 
beautiful,  is  ealle<l  to  the  bar  (»f  their  eilit«>rial  Tinville  in  ihe 
Abbayc  of  their  Sutiirthnf,  and  dtNiineil  to  tin-  .S.'ptfinlHT  man- 
sacro  of  their  piMi?  No  doul't  the  able  tklitnr  inui^ine^  i\\v  witrld, 
reading  his  paper,  believes  him  to  bo  a  ver)'  Knight  Tempbir  going 
forth  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Dragon  of  Humbug  ;  but  Humbug 
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suggests  very  different  thoughts  to  able  Editor ;  wo  fancy  he  would 
much  rather,  with  tenderest  feeling,  serenade  it, — 

"  Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer." 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  powerful  writing  here,  and  there  is  power- 
ful writing  in  Mr.  Holyoake's  Reasoner — and  there  is  honest  writ- 
ing too;  and,  when  we  buy  the  JReasoner,  we  are  not  surprised  if 
we  find — which,  in  justice,  we  may  say  we  have  not  often  found 
— sneers  and  scofl&  upon  every  shade  of  religious  profession.  But, 
in  the  Saturday  JRevieic,  what  have  weP  Do  our  readers  re- 
member that  brilliant  organ  of  cultivated  infidelity  and  scepti- 
cism, in  the  first  years'  of  its  existence.  The  Leader?  Well, 
here  we  have  very  much  this  Leader,  retaining  much  of  the 
more  prominent  of  its  doctrines,  its  scofiing,  sneering,  Pilate 
spirit,  but  associated  with  a  strong  conservatism  in  matters  of 
Church  and  State.  With  a  distinct  Deism  of  statement,  which 
sometimes  comes  very  near  to  something  more  than  even  that. 
\Vith  an  evident  disbelief  altogether  in  any  facts  which  may 
properly  be  called  spiritual ;  indeed,  it  avows  its  belief  in  the 
horribly  blasphemous  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  may 
be  described  **  almost  as  a  magnetically  manufactured  affection  in  its 
more  violent  forms"*  With  an  incessant  attempt  to  harass  and 
annoy  by  the  sparrow-shot  of  its  impudent  and  audacious  witti- 
cisms every  efifort  to  bless  or  brighten  human  conditions, 
bespattering  with  its  filth  the  mistakes  of  good  men,  and  sneering 
at  their  successes.  This  marvellous  infidel  newspaper  aims  to  be 
a  leader  of  religious  opinion,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  num- 
bers among  its  contributors,  not  only  those  who  would  consider  them- 
selves members  of,  but  even  clergymen,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  not  very  much  our  concern  whether  these,  our  jjoor  re- 
marks, ever  meet  the  eyes  of  our  able  friends  ;  but  knowing  the 
style  in  which  they  can  deal  with  what  it  is  not  exactly  to  their 
taste  to  acknowledge,  t    We  have,   therefore,   been  somewhat 

•  8ai.  Rev,,  No.  230,  Art.,  "The  Religious  Revivals." 
t  A  report  got  into  circulation  some  time  since,  that  a  spUt  had  taken  place  in 
the  proprietary  of  the  Bevieto,  the  Editor  did  not  content  himself  with  a  denial ; 
bat  denied  in  this  graceful  manner.  "As  to  what '  report  speaks'  about  the  8aturd<hf 
Review,  we  can  only  characterize  such  report  in  one  of  the  shortest  words  in  the 
English  language — that  ugly  verhum  trium  iitterarum  which  we  need  not  print. 
The  '  report '  is  a  whole,  entire,  and  unmitigated  tissue  of  falsehood  from  first  to 
last,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  foundation  for  either  its  assertions  or  im- 
plications. So  much  for  the  alleged  fact.  On  the  taste  of  the  paragraph — which 
gives  a  name  in  one  case,  and,  in  another,  what  is  equivalent  to  a  name — we 
shall  say  less,  as  personal  considerations  come  in.  One  thing,  however,  we  must, 
in  the  interest  of  newspapers  generally,  add  —  which  is,  that  literary  etiquette 
and  the  conventional  proprieties  of  what  is  called  journalism  are  violated  even  by 
quoting  rumours  and  reports  in  which  names  are  mentioned." — Saturday  Review, 
No.  271.  Literary  Etiquitte !  Conventional  Propriety !  Think  of  our  Editor 
courting  those  ladies  at  last,  What  next  ? 
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oopious  in  our  quotations  t  we  tnwt  they  will  justify  our  condom- 
nation.  Wo  have  been  guided  principally,  too,  by  the  kiiDwliHl^) 
that  this  indecent  and  unseemly,  ana  unprincipled  org-an  is  rvwl, 
even  extensively,  by  Conffregationalists ;  and  we  luive  Ji  wish  to 
present  at  once  a  view  of  the  unity  of  spirit  which  undoubti^lly 
pervades  its  columns  in  matters  of  religioa**  and  social  opinion. 
Wo  may,  perhaps,  (j-et  we  do  not  promise)  devote  anollier  article 
to  its  political  heresies. 


VII. 

CHURCH-RATES.— DISRiUSLI  AND  NO  SURRENDER/ 

Once  more,  in  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  another  sevsiou  of 
Parliament,  amidst  many  other  matters,  Disi^enters  will  lual  to 
keep  their  eves  open  to  the  dilemmas  of  the  Church-rate  question, 
and  put  forth  all  their  energy  with  enthusiasm,  as  well  a^  exi  n'i>e 
all  vigilance.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that,  but  f<»r 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  two  occasions,  (liureh-rati-s 
would  have  been  by  this  time  abolished.  We  do  not  fi'el  ealltd 
upon  at  this  time  to  indulge,  therefore,  in  auv  captious  ninaiks 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Peers.  Aj^  a  body,  they  are  underht«MMl 
by  the  nation  at  largo  to  be  ver}'  cautious ;  iHrhuns  there  havr 
not  been  wanting  several  occasions,  even  in  later  jxmtioul  |H.*ri*M|s, 
when  their  extreme  caution  has  almost  upset  the  coa(.'h ;  for  n>i.st- 
ance  and  concession  are  both  weH{>ons  of  n^volution  and  ob>tru('ti<»n. 
Peers  may  Ik)  as  dangerous  in  state  affairs  us  democratic^s.  How- 
over,  as  we  arc  not  prepared  t4)  go  so  far  in  our  hastility  to  tlu  ni 
as  some  of  our  frienils — nay,  believe  that  they  have  done,  and,  on 
the  whole,  do  gixnl  scrnce  to  the  state — we  only  hoiK*  that,  when 
they  are  called  ajxiu  to  treat  yriih  c^outempt  a  I>ill  whirh  has 
passtMl  the  suffrages  of  the  Commons,  it  may,  as  in  the  axM*  Infon' 
us,  be  a  Rill  ex])rcssiTe  rather  of  the  moral  than  the  material 
wants  of  the  nation :  by  so  much  the  less  \i'ill  their  negation  to 
the  [)rByer  bo  dangerous.  But  even  in  Uiu  House  of  I^irds,  the 
dismissal  of  the  Uhun*h-rato  qucstimi  was  not  summary,  an<I  n 
Committee  of  that  obstructive  body  has  actually  recoinmondo<l  a 
•ottlement  of  tlie  question,  which,  so  far  a<  principle  is  c«»ni^'nic^l, 
ooncedes  the  greater  part  of  what  abolitionists  deman<l,  and  dr«tn>ys 
some  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  usually  advance<I  in  supp>rt 

•  The  Chorch  Rate  AbotiUon  BiU.     NoUt  for  th«  ooatiderttlon  of  tbt  PiMn. 
LoBdon  t  Ward  and  Co.,  PaUrnoat<v*rov.     ISGO. 
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of  Church-rates — ^namely,  that  they  arc  property,  and  that  their 
abolition  would  be  confiscation.  The  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  perhaps,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers 
are  these : — 

"1st.  That  for  the  future,  persons,  desirous  of  being  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  church-rate,  in  any  parish,  may  give  yearly 
notice  to  that  effect,  to  the  churchwardens,  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
any  vestry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  church-rate ;  and  that  such 
persons  shall  not  be  entitled  to  attend  any  such  vestry,  or  to  vote 
upon  the  making  or  appHcation  of  such  rate,  or  to  act  as  church- 
wardens in  any  matter  relating  to  the  church,  or  to  retain  any 
seat  appropriated  to  them  in  the  church  during  the  term  of  sucm 
exemption. 

"  2nd.  That  the  rate,  when  voted  by  the  vestry,  shall  be  levied 
upon  all  persons  liable  to  it  who  have  not  given  such  notice. 

"  3rd.  That  the  items  for  which  a  rate  may  be  made  shall  be 
definitively  declared  by  law. 

"  4th.  That  the  rate-payers  in  any  new  parish  or  district  shall  be 
i-atcablo  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  church,  and  for  no  others. 

"  5th.  That  there  shall  be  the  same  powers  for  the  recovery  of 
church-rates  as  exists  for  the  recovery  of  poor-rates ;  and  in  case  of 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  rate,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in 
such  matters  shall  cease. 

"  Gth.  That  the  principle  of  assessing  the  owner  instead  of  the 
occupier  to  the  church-rate,  is  well  deserving  the  serioiys  conside- 
ration of  Parliament  in  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject." 

And  now  we  reach  the  present  stage  of  the  struggle — 

"Now  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach. 
Comes  the  calm  Diszy, '  to  upset  the  coach.'  ** 

All  our  readers  will  be  aware  of  the  purport  of  Mr.  Disradi's 
speech  recently  at  Prestwood,  in  Buckiughamshire,  in  which  he 
raises  the  ciy  of  "No  compromise!**  and  urges  that,  instead, 
attempts  shall  be  made  to  make  the  law  more  stringent.  Indeed, 
the  speech  is  characterised  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  speaker's 
genius — it  is  reckless,  and  pudacious.     It  is  not  wanting  in  some 

B)int,  or  even  brilliancy ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  for  Mr. 
israeli  to  speak  >vithout  these ;  but,  as  is  \isual  with  the  Oon- 
scn'ative  leader,  they  are  accompanied  by  some  absolute  falseness 
in  doctrine  or  statement,  giving  a  viciousness  to  the  whole  argu- 
ment. In  the  speech,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  answer ;  and 
some  of  its  enunciations  are  too  absurd  for  any  emotion  short  of 
laughter.  For  instance,  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  is,  according 
to  the  Seer  of  Hugendon  Manor,  to  abolish  the  parochial  system 
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of  England — ^to  bring  to  an  end  political  liberty  and  oflucatioii  ; 
and,  in  fact,  is  to  do  so  many  dreadful  things,  that  wo  had  better 
let  the  orator  speak  a  few  words  for  himself  here  ; — 

"  Our  political  constitution  was  built  on  our  parochial  constitution 
The  pariah  was  one  of  the  strongest  securities  for  local  govemnient ; 
and  on  local  government  political  liberty  mainly  depended.  Ah  for 
the  social  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  community,  they  were  so 
comprehensive  and  so  complicated,  so  vast  and  various,  that  the 
most  far-seeing  could  not  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  pnyeeted 
change.  Not  merely  the  education  of  the  people  was  concerned  ;  it 
was  even  their  physical  condition.  He  would  almost  say,  that  if,  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  some  important  district  of  the  country, 
one  on  which  the  food  and  industry  of  the  community  mainly 
depended,  were  suddenly  swept  from  our  surface,  the  change  would 
not  be  greater  than  would  arise  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  influenei* 
of  the  Church  from  our  society.  The  fact  was,  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  part  of  England — a  point  of  view  not  sufficiently 
contemplated  by  those  who  speculated  on  changes  in  its  character 
and  position." 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  talked  a  great  deal  of  political  nonsense  in  liLs 
time — probably  as  much,  not  to  say  more,  than  any  man  living; 
but  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult,  even  from  his  .speeches,  to  find 
a  passage  full  of  more  entire  nonsense,  although  sometimes  its 
quality  has  been  more  mischievous. 

But  let  us  not  be  imfeeling;  nay,  let  us  take  a  gi»nerous  vi<»w  of 
the  matter.  What  is  a  |KX)r  Conservative  leader  to  do  when  the 
recess  is  rapidly  hastening  to  itselost*,  and  he  without  a  cut -call  t«» 
gather  his  party  together  ?  let  us  feel  for  the  poor  whipiKT-in. 
Mr.  Disraeli  knows,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  it  is  a  poor  cry  afUT  all, 
that  he  has  but  a  losing  game  to  play;  but  then,  he  is  not  likely  to 
feel  that,  as  more  sensitive  people  might ;  he  has  made  his  (xilitical 
fortune  by  planng  losing  games,  and  he  is  the  leader  of  Ins  party 
simply  and  solely  because  he  knows  better  than  any  other  {mrlia- 
mentary  general  in  England,  how  to  make  the  nuKst  c»f  "  a  ragged 
regiment."  The  speech  itself  is  not  worth  the  ei»ndt^sceiL««iun  of 
any  man's  notice,  but  the  position  of  the  sjK*aker  raises  the  voia», 
however  thin,  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  cr}%  and  therc»fore  we 
notice  it. 

And  the  staple  topic  of  this  speech  is  to  hurl  back  all  the  work 
of  the  last  tlurty  years.  *'  To  exempt  the  Di'«<ienter,"  say**  the 
orator,  "from  the  chaiw  of  Chureli-ratt»'<,  would  not  be  conipn>- 
mise,  it  would  \ye  surrender  ;*'  agiiin, "  what  the  Dissenter  demands 
is,  in  fact,  an  oligarchical  prinlege,  and  the  principle,  if  c<jmx»ded 
and  pursued,  may  lead  to  general  confurrion. 
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'^  But  then,  it  yrBA  arged  that  the  parishes  which  refuse  were  the 
panshes  of  the  large  towns,  and  that  their  aggregate  population  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  vast  majority  of  parishes  in  which  it  was 
raised.  But  this  immense  population  were  not  Dissenters.  They 
were  not  the  votaries  of  rival  creeds  and  establishments.  They  were 
ignorant,  or  indifferent,  or  more,  unfortunate.  Were  we,  then,  to 
maintain,  that  the  Church  was  to  retire  from  the  duty  of  contending 
with  this  unsympathizing  or  unbelieving  mass  ?  The  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  Church  had  been  accomplished  in  great  towns.  If 
the  influence  of  the  Church  was  limited  in  great  towns,  it  was  not 
because  its  means  wore  ineffective,  but  because  they  were  insufficient. 
When  they  considered  the  nature  of  the  religious  principle,  he  would 
be  a  bold  man,  who  would  maintain  that  in  their  teeming  seats  of 
industry  there  might  not  be  destined  for  the  Church  a  triumphant 
future.  Who  could  foresee  the  history  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ?  It  would  not  probably  be  as  tranquil  as  the  last.  What  if  it 
were  a  period  of  great  religious  confusion  and  excitement?  The 
country  would  cling  to  a  Church  which  combined  toleration  with 
orthodoxy,  and  united  Divine  instruction  with  human  sympathies. 
Is  it  wise,  then,  publicly  to  announce  by  legislation,  that  the  Church 
of  England  relinquishes  the  character  of  a  National  Church  ?  The 
end  of  it  all  is,  that  the  majority  against  Church-rates,  which  had  sat 
like  an  incubus  on  the  Church  for  twenty  years,  virtually  dis- 
appeared. It  was  in  their  power  to  settle  the  question  for  ever,  not 
by  a  feeble  concession,  but  by  a  bold  assertion  of  public  right.  They 
sent  5,000  petitions  in  favour  of  that  public  right  to  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session.  Let  them  send  15,000.  .  .  The  question 
of  Church-rates  had  fortunately  not  yet  fallen  into  the  catalogue  of 
party  politics ;  but  now  the  clergy  must  make  members  of  Parlia- 
ment understand,  that  though  this  was  not  a  party,  it  was  a  politi- 
cal question,  on  which,  in  their  mind,  there  ought  not  to  be,  and  could 
not  be,  any  mistake,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  an  outline  of  this  mischievoas  speech,  but  it  will  miss  its 
aim.  Immediately  upon  its  delivery,  the  principal  organs  of  the 
Press  gave  their  voices  against  it— not  merely  the  Times,  the 
Dai/t/  NewBy  and  the  Star,  and  all  the  Liberal  journals — ^the  Spec^ 
iatoTy  even  the  Ouardiany  while  the  Saturday  Review  expresses 
itself  with  its  usual  admirable  temper  and  amiability  : — 

"  In  every  aspect,  this  unprincipled  policy  of  the  Conservative 
leader  must  be  productive  of  evil.  In  whichever  shape  the  cataclysm 
comes,  the  persons  whom  history  will  pronounce  guilty  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Church  of  England,  will  be  the  foolish  fanatics  who  had 
not  the  patience  nor  the  foresightedness  to  make  a  moderate  use  of 
a  sudden  turn  of  prosperity,  and  the  adventurer  who  was  profligate 
enough  to  grasp  at  their  extravagance  as  the  stepping-stone  to  his 
own  selfish  advantage." 
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On  the  whole,  it  seems  verj'  likely  that  the  advance  of  tin.*  (h*>- 
tinguished Protectionist  to  the  rescue  of  theOhureh,  <'inlrjin'<l  in  Iiim 
as  a  convertite,  by  so  many  ties,  although  not  of  uiK"e>tn-,  iiuiy  trn«l 
rather  to  the  scattering  of  even  tho  forlorn  ho})o;  it  may  In-  mth 
that  he  has  chan!;e<l  so  cleverly,  that  he  has  burst  the  p:un,  lo  the 
coDstemtttiou  of  his  party,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  hLs  oppo- 
nents. The  Church  Rate  pivsses  on  many  as  a  mattia*  of  con- 
science; on  some  it  presses  with  great  weight,  on  otlurs  a< 
a  feather — on  others  not  at  all.  liut  the  memlxr  lor  Uuik- 
inghamshire  expects  millions  to  rush  to  the  ])etitions.  tii  ilaim 
the  renewal  of  their  right,  alas,  in  manv  places  t«io  long  umiMil ; 
that  privilege  which  slumbers  among  the  privih*gis  of  tho  jKist, 
to  have  rates  leviiMl  nion*  generally  aiul  more  f»v<|ueiitly  f«»r  tin.- 
mainti'nance  of  their  (.'hiircli  expenses  and  otKees  ;  and  in  <  •»untry 
\'illagcs,  and  small  country  towns,  the  churchwardens  and  tin*  mM 
farmers  are  pn)verbially  so  genen»us  and  lai'gc-lu'arted  in  ihe 
8Upix>rt  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  the  ueighbimrhood  I  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  s|)ii.^'h  of  Mr.  DisraeU  goi-^  i**  the  attempt  at 
the  ivsumption  of  the  long-coiitt»steil,  and  fix^pu-ntly-disuM-d  meaii'* 
of  purchasing  the  vestry  wine,  washing  thesurplici*,  and  pr«K'urinu' 
the  whei'ewithal  for  the  in-casional  dinmi*. 

What  Mill  be  the  i<sue J*  Well,  during  the  next  *.i>n1(iu  ilure 
will  Ik)  another  struggh».  The  rash  Uu|HTt  of  tin*  r.nis,.iv:itivf*j 
will  lead  on  hi-^  cavaliers  to  tlie  eliarg* — must  likdv.  a  la^i  and 
desperate  effort  will  be  made.  And  will  the  II-ium-  nf  riMiimMn-- 
go  hack  U[N)n  this  (piestinii  Y  It  will  lie  the  great r^t  pit  i-u  nf 
nitrogressioii  in  modern  Parliamentary  lii>tor\,  an^l  llu-  gnati -t 
triumph  of  political  mendacity  and  rtvkle»«>ne».  Siradily  ha^ 
this  (pie.stion  been  gaining  ground.  Is  it  to  hi^v  all  ni>w  1"  It  li:i>. 
InX'n  saifl  tliat  the  t|Ue>tion  i>riginati-d  with  tin*  rhurrli  Li]M'i.iti"n 
S(M«iety ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  (.'hurch-r.iieN  wnubl  pi«»iu.i!i' 
their  ult4*rior  views.  Mut  tlie  i|Ui->»titin  wa^  ali\e  lung  Im  iiiif 
that  siK'iety  adopted  it  iut<»  their  prii;;ramni>'  ni  a<-(itin  :  it  i^^ 
twenty-six  vcarH  since  Mr.  l>b*nieli,  M.l\,  tii'«t  biiiu;:la  ioiward  a 
motitm  for  the  abidition  of  Church-rati*^  in  \^'->'p.  Sir  IkoUii 
P(*el  admitti*4l  the  necessity  uf  deal  in  j:  with  liti.-  ()u«>ti«»ii.  In 
18'J7,  OOiJJHM)  iN)»in>  jH'tititiiatl  l*arliannnt  l'-«r  tln-ir  al"ili{i..n. 
and  N>the  ijuestioii  lia^*  gra«lnally  a'lv.miid.  Mr.  h:-rat'li  ».a\-.  ii 
is  a  matter  of  publie  liuniour,  not  iif  puMie  Mpininn.  Witl.  thi* 
humour  is  at  any  rati*  a  very  si-tthil  oin-.     Tin'  gi  nnal  and  pr«i- 

Kssive  character  of  the  opimMtimi  {•.  furtlur  illusti.iti  «l  li\  ilir 
rliamentary  return>  pii-HMii*-*!  from  \^'27  v*  l*^-V'.  \\li:\l:  li-iw.  •! 
throughout  that  |K.'ri(Hl,  a  c>iutinuou>  ditline  in  lb*  ^a:ii  dii-i\id 
fn»m   Churcb-rati>.    it    having  willun    lh.it    |n.iiud   lallen    ftom 

i:51i>,uuo  to  iotsr^w :— 
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Amount  received  |  ,  «„,       4?  .;i  o  qa? 
from  ratea  in j  ^^^7  . . .  £519,307 

1832  ...   432,577...  {^"J^^^"}  ...  867,30 
„  „  1839  ...    351,771...         7     „  ...  80,806 


J>  1> 


1854  ...   814,659...       16     „  ...  87,112 

£204,648 
Average    amount  ^ 
received  during  the  S  1859*...    263,709  50,950 


7  years  ending      . . .  } 


£255,598 


These  returns,  however,  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  hostile  feeling  with  which  this  eeclesiastioa}  impost  ia 
regarded ;  inasmuch  as,  besides  omitting  many  parishes  in  which 
rates  are  no  longer  levied,  they  take  but  little  cognizance  of  the 
strong  but  unavailing  opposition  of  minorities,  and  give  little  or 
no  information  as  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  collection  of 
a  Church-rate  has  been  found  impracticable,  either  on  account  of 
its  invalidity,  or  of  the  anticipated  number  of  recusants  to  the 
demand,  t 

The  Church-rate  ought  to  be  abolished;  it  must  be  abolished; 
it  can  never  bo  equitably  levied;  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  it  is 
simply  monstrous.  A  very  large  proportion  of  what  the  Church 
of  England  ought  to  regara  as  its  best  work,  is  done  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  large  towns  and  cities  by  district  churches  imitating 
the  volimtaryism  of  Dissent.  Within  the  last  twenty  yearSi 
Churdi  of  Englandism  has  raised,  if  not  entirely  voluntai  ily,  jet 
principally  so,  her  thousands  of  churches,  and  by  voluntaryisnx 
they  are  chiefly  supported.  Many  in  our  great  cities  are  but  in- 
de})endent  chapels  beneath  the  slight  shadow  of  Episcopacy ;  why, 
the  movements  of  modem  Church-rate  defenders  would  throw  the 
sustenance  of  all  these  upon  tbe  rate,  and  many  a  large  and 
flourishing  district  church  would  become  as  paralysed,  or  palsiedt 
as  some  poor  little  village  perpetual  curacy,  with  all  its  tithes 
ministering  to  some  non-resident  lay  impropriator.  A  Church- 
rate,  in  fiill  vigour  through  the  country,  would  be  far  more  disas- 


*  This  last  amount  Lb  not  the  sum  raised  in  1859f  hut  the  average  raised  daring 
1852-9.  If  it  be  correct,  as  already  stated,  that  the  increased  severity  of  the 
parochial  opposition  to  rates  commenced  at  a  later  date,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
amount  received  during  1852-6  will  have  been  above  the  average,  and  the  amount 
received  duiing  1856-9  below  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  watched 
matters  in  the  interest  of  the  Anti-rate  party,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dimi- 
nution shown  above  (£50,950)  is  due  to  the  latter  half  of  Mr.  Walpole's  period. 

t  "Notes  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Peers." 
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trous  to  the  Church  itself,  than  Dissent.  ^Vhen  will  these  men 
leani,  that  religion  always  expires  where  tlu^se  compulsory'  rates 
swaddle  and  bandage  round  its  votaries':' 

When,  some  years  since,  we  resided  in  a  small  village  in  the 
West  of  England,  the  i)erpetual  curate,  an  old,  good- torn pi^nd 
churchman,  of  a  school  verj-  remote  from  either  the  Broad  school 
or  the  Puseyite,  and  who  made  it  his  constant  complaint  that  hv 
wondered  the  |KK)ple  did  not  come  to  hear  him  preach,  as  hi'  got 
the  best  sermons  to  be  got  for  money,  met  one  of  the  supiM)rtt'rs 
of  the  little  village-tabernacle  in  the  stix?et;  and,  after  some  otlur 
parish  conversation,  he  said,  **  I  tell  ee  what,  it  do  vi  i y  much 

Suzzle  me  that  you  don't  come  to  church.  Wliy,  I  heard  t'othi  r 
ay,  that  you  give  jxjunds  and  pounds  to  that  cliaiK*!,  and  ]>ay 
Eounds  a  year  for  your  i>ew  there;  now,  don't  ec»  know,  you  couKl 
ave  a  pew  in  the  old  church  for  nothing;  how  can  e<'  1h»  so 
foolish  and  obstinate;  do  think  about  it  man,  do  think  about  it/' 
And  we  believe,  that  on  the  whole,  these  ai-e  the  men,  and  ihesi' 
are  the  places  desirous  of  maintaining  Church-rates;  but  they 
must  go.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  AR*hdeacon  Denison  arc  dreaming 
fire-brands — 

•*  Simply  thin,  and  nothinf?  mon*.'* 

On  one  point,  we  l)elieve,  the  friends  of  al)oHtion  will  espc^^iallv 
difier  with  Mr.  Disraeli — it  is  a  littU'  mntttT  of  working  (htail. 
still  it  is  of  moment — **  Let  thvrr  fte  no  more  jHfifioninfj.''  Why 
petition?  Last  year,  the  Pro-rote  jM'ople  ehalleng<*<l  to  intitiiiii. 
and  wen*  beaten  threi*  to  oni^ — G10,S77  signatuR's  for  aiMilitinn. 
against  197,687  in  opposition  to  it ;  so  that  the  l-'i.OOO  jMtition< 
for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  so  loudlv  calls,  even  if  thev  eame  in,  a** 
certainly  they  would  not,  would  barely  n*pn*sent  a  balance  of 
sentiment,  with  all  tlie  puffing  and  blowing.  l)ut  our  rhunli  of 
England  friends  an*  not  generally  renuirkabh*  ffir  enthibiiasm,  and 
those  of  them  who  are,  would  not  ex]M*nd  their  entliusiaj<m  in 
rall}-ing  round  Rui>ert  the  Rasli. 
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I. 
GEORGE  FOX.* 

Certainly  the  life  of  George  Fox  needed  to  be  written ;  but  it 
is  puzding  to  conceive  what  can  have  inspired  Mr.  Watson  to 
become  his  biographer.  He  has  not  been  led  to  his  task  by  any 
especial  admiration  or  reverence.  There  does  not  appear  in  the 
volume  any  insight  into  the  hero's  peculiar  character,  or  sympathy 
with  his  work.  On  the  contrarj^,  the  book  is  not  wanting,  in 
many  instances,  in  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension.  It  is 
still  true,  if  any  readers  aesire  to  see  George  Fox,  they  had  better 
go  to  his  Journal  at  once ;  or  if  they  prefer  the  abridgement  and 
condensation  of  his  life  and  labours,  they  will  find  it  better  done 
ih  a  work  published  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marsh.t 
We  have  onen  wondered  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  certainly 
in  the  case  of  George  Fox  as  guilty  of  hero-worship  as  any 
other  body  of  christians,  has  not  published,  and  does  not  keep 
constantly  on  sale,  his  Journal,  a  work  as  interesting  as  any  in  the 
language;  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  piece  oi  personal  and 
private  biography,  the  development  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
christian  experience ;  or  as  furnishing  an  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  at  a  most  smgular  period  of  our  nation's 
history ;  or  as  presenting  a  curious  chapter  m  church  life ;  or  as 
presenting  some  graphic  pictures  of  a  great  variety  of  human 
character  and  scenery;  on  all  these  accounts,  George  Fox's 
Journal  will  abundantly  repay  perusal. 


®  The  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers  ;  fully  and  impartially 
related,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  Journal  and  Letters,  and  the  historians  of 
his  own  sect.  By  the  Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  M. A.,  M.R.S.L.  London: 
Saunders,  Otley.  and  Co.,  Conduit-street.     1860. 

t  A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the  Quakers.    By  Josiah  Marsh, 
VOL.  V.  Q 
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There  exists  in  our  English  commonwealth  a  people  of  whom 
everybody  has  heard,  but  whom  nolwidy,  out  of  their  own  e* im- 
munity, or  family,  can  know.  We  meet  them  in  the  stnrts  (h-cu- 
sionally — the  men  in  bmad-brimmetl  hats,  brown  siugularly-shajnd 
coats ;  the  women  in  ixjculiar  bonnets,  and  dresses  and  attire,  in 
which  by  no  possible  accident  can  tlieiv  ever  be  found  the 
remotest  appearance  of  colour  or  of  gaudiness ;  if  M)(»kcn  to,  the 
answer  will  be  sure  to  be  direct  and  plain,  curt,  ami  convi-yinj;  a 
slight  impression,  usually,  of  incivility,  as  if  nun  (m^ht  to  know 
their  own  wherealwuts  by  an  inner  light,  "without  (he  necessity  of 
guidance  and  direction.  If  you  follow  them  to  their  homes,  or 
are  invited  there,  you  will  find  them,  like  their  pers<>ns,  very  plain 
and  simj)le,  and  ever}'  object  intended  rather  for  comfoi-t  than  for 
ornament;  you  feel,  instinctively,  as  soon  as  you  enter,  that  you 
are  in  a  ver}*  jJatre  of  silence.  AVe  have  been  in  hundrtMls  of 
Friends'  houses,  but  we  never  heanl  a  hearty  jK'al  of  laii^diter  in 
one.  Life  always  seems  (ipprc-^stnl  with  a  consciousne>s  of  its 
weight  and  seriousness.  Occasionallv,  a  literar}'  subject  may  l>o 
broached  or  started ;  but  if  so  most  likely  by  "a  woman  frieml;''  the 
men  alwavs  seem  to  be  indifferent  in  anv  toj)ics  but  those  of  trade,  <)r 
the  politics  of  the  hour.  No  stninger  ever  heard  the  voice  of  pniyer 
in  the  Kriend's  familv.  This  does  not  arise  from  indilfert»nce  ti»  devo- 
tional  exercLsi's, but  from  a  deep  principle,  which  teaches  them  thai 
persons  are  not  to  be  askinl  to  pray.  lkfi)re  and  after  meals  is 
obser\'e<l  a  moment  or  two  t>f  silence,  and  iL^^ually  ever)*  Krientl's 
bouse  ha.M  its  morning  and  evening  silent  worship,  when  >(»nio 
verses  of  scripture  are  read,  follow* -d  by  some  moments  t»f  ^tilln^■•-<. 
And  it  is  xhv  same  in  their  meeting  at  their  nuH'ting  housi* ;  th<y 
have  ministers,  but  you  mav  attend  nuuiv  timts  amd  n«it  hear  a 
word  sjM»ken;  and  when  heard  the  words  are  alm'»st  ulway-* 
intone<l,  in  what  nmst  strike  a  stranp-r  as  a  most  unpleasant 
utterance;  yet  few  |)ers<»ns  have  ever  attended  a  Friends*  meeting 
without  confessing  that  they  were  consi-iou^i  tif  a  M-nse  of  spiritual 
power — a  mysterious  pn*M.'nce  <»ften  mis^etl  in  <'n»wded  temples 
and  cathednd  siTvices.  When  l«M>ked  at  iNiIitieally  tlu-y  must  \ki 
by  no  means  suj)|hkihI  to  1m»  npn-M  ntnl  by  John  bright,  or  the 
belove<l  an<l  lamented  Jos«*ph  Si  urge.  Their  prineiph'^  ari*  more 
tlian  quieseent;  with  the  excei)tit«n  of  Inarinu'  their  le>tini«»ny  uinin 
two  or  tlin.'t*  di>tiiietive  d«Mtnnes  tin  \  are  dM-idMily  (■«.n»MTvative ; 
whigs,  indei*<l,neer«isirily.but  of  a  very  ennHr\ativr  \%lii^'gi>m;  and 
as  citizens  they  are  lK'>t  known  fur  tliiir  UUigrrent  avowal  of 
peace  principK's;  or  tlie  c<»n>tanl  seizure  of  thi-ir  g-MMK  fi)r  ehun.'h- 
rates;  and  tluir  somewhat  pugili>ti«'  attitudes  t>>  ntlier  InHlies  of 
chri.stians,  andsturd}  att^irk^.  tn>ni  tini<*t<»  time,  up>>n  "an  hin.-ling 
priesthiXKi,*'  or  *•  man-made  Uiinij.try." 
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We  have,  no  doubt,  set  before  our  readers  certain  traits  of 
character  which  do  not  look  amiable ;  and  from  some  impressions 
of  the  people  it  may  be  thought  that  it  can  scarce  be  worth  while  to 
devote  to  them,  or  to  their  founder,  the  attention  of  a  lengthy 
article  in  a  review ;  but — ^insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  great 
Methodist  body,  numerically  small  in  comparison  with  most  bodies 
— the  influence  of  this  people  is  very  considerable.  Most  influential 
have  they  been  in  elevating  and  moidding  the  mind  of  the 
people  to  some  of  the  higher  lorms  of  moral  opinion  and  civiliza- 
tion. Their  early  history  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  popular  reli^ous  phenomena  of  our  countnr ;  and  their  later 
movements,  while  but  little  related  to  the  advance  of  what  we 
perhaps  should  call  the  religious  life  of  our  land,  have  extended 
the  reign  of  justice  and  the  kingdom  of  light.  To  them  we  owe 
our  much-sneered-at  Exeter  Hall  philanthropy.  We  believe  we 
owe  to  them  much,  not  onlv  of  the  practice  of  goodness,  in  what  is 
called  "  rose-water  benevolence ;"  but  to  them  also  much  of  the 
science  of  benevolence  in  its  more  practical  and  economical  rela- 
tions. They  have  been  xmdoubtedly  the  true  apostles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Utilitarianism.  They  were  the  real  springs  which 
moved  the  agitation  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  brought 
about  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  They  have  most  uniformly 
aided  in  making  education  the  birthright  of  man.  Their  hold  at 
present  over  the  money  power  of  England  is  most  extensive. 
The  Quakers,  next  to  the  Jews,  are  the  bankers  of  England. 
They  know  none  of  our  pleasures ;  all  their  amusements  are  by 
the  fireside,  and  at  home.  Not  only  have  they  no  race-course ; 
no  theatre,  no  gaming-table,  no  costly  services  or  company, 
no  costly  chapels  or  churches,  are  theirs.  When  the  spring  of 
real  necessity  is  moved,  they  are  imderstood  to  do  something 
princely.  During  the  Irish  famine,  in  a  small  provincial  city,  we 
remember  to  have  heard,  that  one  Sabbath-day,  when  collection- 
sermons  were  preached  at  all  the  chapels,  the  Independent 
con^gation  subscribed  £60  ;  the  Methodists  a  similar  sum ;  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  smallest  body,  collected  £7,000 ;  and 
through  the  nation,  we  believe,  £70,000.  Yet  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  their  munificence  in  giving  would  be  far  inferior 
to  some  of  the  other  sects ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  none  of  the 
affiUated  institutions  of  most  religious  societies  to  support.  And 
they  are  wcalthv,  and  their  benevolence  is  that  of  pounds,  not  of 
pence ;  and  their  donations  are  entirely  for  secular  advantages. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  seldom 
of  any  member  of  it,  taking  an  interest  in  his  neighbour's  soul ; 
yet  this  was  once  their  great  concern  StiU  their  history  is  that  of 
a    grand    people — an  iron    people — inflexible— unbending — the 
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Puritan  life  without  the  Puritan  theology — a  people  in  whom,  if 
sometimes  we  miss  the  higher  forms  ot  faith,  we  always  find  its 
highest  functions. 

Such  are  the  people  we  may  call  the  descendants  of  George 
Fox. 

In  the  year  1624,  the  last  year  of  tlie  n»ign  of  irise  King 
James,  there  wits  bom  in  Dra\'t(m-in-the-CIav,  LeicOi<tershirt», 
a  son  to  a  poor,  honest  weaver,  Christo])her  Fox  by  name,  a  man, 
who,  for  his  uprightness,  was  called  by  his  neighbours  "  Righteous 
Christer."  The  child  was  called  George  Fox,  and,  from  verj' 
early  years,  he  felt  the  power  of  pureness,  and  was  able  to  choose 
the  good  and  to  refuse  the  evil.  lie  says  that,  even  in  thtm}  days, 
the  Lord  taught  him  to  act  faithfully  two  ways,  inwanlly  to  God, 
and  outwardly  to  man,  and  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all  things. 
Hence,  some  of  his  frienAs  were  desirous  that  he  should  be  put 
into  training  for  the  ministry;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  he  prt»ferred 
being  appn^nticed  to  a  8ho€»maker.  While  in  that  siTrict*,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  that  plainness  of  s])eech  which  is  usually  the 
accompaniment  of  honesty  of  purpose,  and  which  is  denominatini 
quaintness — hence,  he  frcnjuently  used  the  word  "verily"— and 
people  said,  *'  if  George  says  *  verily,'  there  is  no  altering  him." 
At  tlie  age  of  twenty  years,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  imprt»s- 
sions,  among  the  most  wonderful  ntHUxlcnl  to  us  in  all  religious 
biography.  lie  was  filled  ^ith  tnmble  for  his  omtii  soul ;  and  then 
he  fell  into  great  conci»ni  for  the  souls  of  others.  He  went  to 
many  priests  f<ir  comfort,  but  went  to  all  in  vain;  in  fiict,  fiw 

Sriests  could  s|)eak  to  a  state  so  dtH*j)  as  that  in  which  he  w;ls 
oomed  to  suffer.  There  an»  th«»se  whom  God  himself  teachts, 
and  does  not  leave  to  the  ministry  of  any  human  heliHT.  »S>me 
told  him  to  marr}\  lie  said,  "  I  am  but  a  lad,  and  mu^t  get 
wisdom;"  and  some  told  him  to  enter  the  amiv;  and  so  he  c<»n- 
tinned  to  walk  in  the  night  by  bims(>If.  He  went  to  one  ancient 
priest,  and  s])oke  to  him  aliout  his  despair  and  teniptati<ms ;  and 
ne  ad\Tsed  him  **  to  take  t4»lMuvoand  sing  psiilms."  PiM^r  George 
BAys,  **  TobaccH)  Wiis  a  thing  I  did  not  love,  and  psiilms  I  was  not 
in  a  state  to  sing."  Then  he  heanl  of  a  priest,  living  at  Tam- 
worth,  accounti^l  an  ex|K»rien<"e<l  man.  '*  I  found  him  only  an 
hollow,  empty  <*a.sk."  Some  of  the  prit^ts  whom  he  visittnl,  setnn 
to  have  uschI  him  for  the  jmnxise  <»f  n -solving  their  own  <Ioubts. 
One  ask(^  Gt»org(»  the  (juestion — '*  Why  i  'lirist  crii'<l  out  upon 
the  cross,  *My  G<k1,  my  GikI,  why  hast  thou  fors;iken  mv?'  and 
why  he  said,  'If  it  Im»  |)«»ssibh%  let  this  cup  jmss  fnmi  me;  yet,  not 
my  viU  but  thirn*  1h»  ilone?*'*  •*!  ti»Id  him,"  suy»  (fei»rge,  **that 
at  that  time  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  uinm  luiii,  un^I  their  ini* 
quities  and  transgn^ssioiih  with  which  he  w;is  w«»uii«le4l,  whieh  he 
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was  to  bear,  and  to  be  an  offering  for,  as  he  was  man,  but  he  died 
not,  as  he  was  God:  and  so  in  that  He  died  for  all  men,  and 
tasted  death  for  every  man — He  was  an  offering  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  "  And  the  priest  said  it  was  a  very  good,  ftdl 
answer,  and  such  an  one  as  he  had  not  heard;"  which  does 
not  increase  our  estimate  of  his  priestly  knowledge.  Poor 
George  went  to  another  priest.  Dr.  Cradock  of  Coventry;  but, 
while  they  were  talking,  our  sad  soul  "  chanced  to  set  his  foot  upon 
the  side  of  a  bed  in  the  garden,  at  which  the  man  was  in  a  rage  as 
if  a  house  was  on  fire ;  so  ho  went  away  in  sorrow,  worse  than  he 
came."  Another,  to  whom  he  went,  recommended,  benevo- 
lently, and  perhaps  not  unwisely,  physic  and  blood-letting.  Still, 
all  in  vain.  Well  might  he  say,  "Miserable  comforters  are  ye 
aU." 

At  last,  says  he,  "I  received  this  opening  from  the  Lord,  that 
to  be  bred  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  not  sufficient  to  fit  a 
man  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ !"  After  such  very  unsatisfactory 
prescriptions  for  his  spiritual  state,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  "  I  regarded,"  he  continues,  "the 
priests  less,  and  looked  after  the  dissenting  people."  From  them 
he  did  not  receive  much  more  than  from  the  priests.  Then  he 
had  his  soul  opened  to  perceive  that  God  did  not  dwell  in  temples 
made  with  hands;  but  that  his  people  were  his  temple,  and 
he  dwelt  in  them.  "  Oh,  then,"  says  he,  "  I  heard  a  voice  which 
said,  'there  is  One,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  con- 
dition.' And  when  I  heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy;  and 
then  the  Lord  let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  earth  that 
could  speak  to  my  condition,  namely,  that  I  might  give  Him  all 
the  glory.  Then  the  Lord  led  me  gently  along  to  see  His  love. 
I  was  afraid,"  said  he,  "  of  all  company,  for  I  saw  perfectly  where 
they  were,  through  the  love  of  God,  which  let  me  see  myself.  I  had 
not  fellowship  with  any  people,  priests  or  professors,  or  any  sort 
of  separated  people,  but  with  Chnst,  who  hatn  the  key  and  opened 
the  door  of  life  and  light  xmto  me.  I  was  afruid  of  all  carnal 
talk  and  talkers,  for  I  could  see  nothing  but  coiTuptions,  and  the 
life  lay  under  the  burden  of  corruptions." 

"  I  found  that  there  were  two  thirsts  in  me ;  the  one  after  the 
creatures,  to  got  health  and  strength  there  ;  and  the  other  after  the 
Lord,  the  Creator,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  I  saw  all  the  world 
could  do  me  no  good ;  if  I  had  had  a  king's  diet,  palace,  and  attend- 
ance all  would  have  been  as  nothing ;  for  nothing  gave  me  comfort, 
but  the  Lord  by  His  power.  I  saw  professors,  priests,  and  people 
were  whole  and  at  ease  in  that  condition  which  w^as  my  miser}'  ;  and 
they  loved  that  which  I  would  have  been  rid  of.  But  the  Lord  did 
stay  my  desires  upon  himself,  from  whom  my  help  came,  and  my 
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care  was  cast  upon  Him  alone.  Therefore,  all  wait  patiently  upon 
the  Lord,  whatsoever  condition  you  be  in ;  wait  in  the  grace  and 
truth  that  come  by  Jesns  :  for  if  ye  do  so,  there  is  a  promise  to  you, 
and  the  Lord  God  will  fulfil  it  in  you.  Blessed  are  all  they  indeed  that 
do  indeed  hunger  and  thirst  af\er  righteousness,  they  shall  l)e  satisfied 
with  it.  I  have  found  it  so,  praise  be  to  the  Lortl  who  fiUeth  with 
it,  and  satisfieth  the  desires  of  the  hungry  soul.  O  let  the  house  of 
the  spiritual  Israel  say,  *  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever!*  It  is  the 
great  love  of  God  to  make  a  wilderness  of  that  which  is  pleasant  to 
the  outward  eye  and  fleshly  mind ;  and  to  make  a  fruitful  field  of  a 
barren  wilderness.** 

From  this  time  strange  light  indeed  seems  to  have  entered  his 
mind.  lie  walked  in  rapt  and  mystical  states  of  excitement — "I 
was  rapt  up,"  he  says,  "in  a  rapture  in  the  Ijord's  iK)wer" — ^in 
which,  however,  the  Word  became  clear  to  him,  and  spiritual 
things  became  clear  to  him ;  the  teaching  of  the  Sj)irit,  which  be- 
came the  grand  fact  of  his  ministry',  led  him  mar^'ellously  into  all 
truth. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  visions  of  this  period  were  those 
of  a  true  mystic.  Fox  knew  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Behmen ;  but  there  is  much  in  his  strange  exi)erienct»s,  resembl- 
ing those  of  the  mystic  setT  of  Gorlitz.  The  language  in  which 
he  describes  the  progress  of  his  sj)irit  fnmi  state  to  state,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  at  once  scrii)tural,  mystical,  and  imaginative.  **  I 
saw,"  he  says,  '*the  momitains  burning  up ;  and  the  rubbish,  the 
rough  and  cnwiked  ways  and  phu^*s,  made  smooth  and  plain,  that 
the  Lord  might  come  into  his  talx*niacle.  These  things  are  found 
in  man's  heart.  But  to  sjK»ak  of  these  things  being  ^nthin, 
seemed  strange  to  the  rough  and  cnN>ked  and  mountainous  ones. 
Yet,  the  liord  saith,  *0  earth,  hiuir  the  Word  of  the  I^ord.'  Tlie 
law  of  the  Spirit  crosseth  the  fleshly  mind,  spirit,  and  will,  which 
lives  in  disobiHliemv.and  doth  not  keep  withinthe  law  of  theSpirit.*' 
Again,  he  says,  *'  The  Lord  showe<I  me  that  the  natun?s  of  things 
which  were  hurtful  ^dthout  were  witliiu  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  wickinl  men.  Tlie  natures  of  dogs  and  s^ine,  \ipers,  of  »Sodora 
and  Kgypt,  Pharoali,  Cain,  Ishmael,  Ksau;  the  natures  of  those 
I  saw  within,  tlumgh  iKH>i>le  had  Uvn  l< Hiking  witiiout.  I  cried 
to  the  I^)nl,  'Why  >hould  I  l>e  thus,  sc^'ing  I  wil*  n«'V«T  addictt**! 
to  (*onnnit  those*  evils!"*  and  the  l*4>nl  un**Wfred,  'That  it  was 
needful  I  should  havr  a  srnsi*  of  all  c«>nilitinns,  how  els^*  should  I 
speak  to  all  conditions.*  I  saw,  als<i,  the  intinitr  lovf  of  (.iihI.  I 
saw  that  thire  w;ts  an  «x*ean  of  darkm^s  and  dfuth;  but  an  in- 
finite ocean  «»f  light  and  lovi*  which  flowed  over  thf  «HM-aii  of  dark- 
ness." Again,  he  says, ''As  1  was  walking  along,  the  I^ird  said 
tome — *Tliat  which  the  i)eople  trample  ui»on, mu^t  be  tliyfoud«' 
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And  as  the  Lord  spoke,  he  opened  it  to  me,  that  people  and  pro- 
fessors trampled  upon  the  life — even  the  life  of  Christ;  they  fed 
upon  words,  and  fed  one  another  with  words;  but  they  trampled 
upon  the  Life;  trampled  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  blood  was  my  life,  while  they  lived  in  their  airy  notions 
talking  of  Him." 

No  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  whose  initiation  into  the 
experiences  of  the  Christian  life,  has  been  somewhat  different  to 
those  we  now  describe,  may  demur  to  many  of  these  strange  and 
unwonted  developments,  in  which  by  some  internal  law  of 
spiritual  correspondence,  the  words  of  fancy  and  of  fact  seemed  to 
be  so  mingled,  but  to  him,  no  doubt,  they  were  fearfully,  dreadfully 
real ;  in  ecstacies  of  grief  and  joy  he  passed  these  years  of  his  life. 
Certainly,  the  work  of  divine  grace  was  maturing  itself  with 
marvellous  clearness  in  his  soul ;  it  was  an  age  of  profound 
convictions ;  many,  no  doubt,  strong  delusions,  and  mere  delus- 
sions ;  but  few  spiritual  histories  m  any  age  have  been  drawn 
with  a  more  graphic  finger ;  his  soid  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 
But  at  last  came  the  time  of  peace.  "  I  had  been  brought 
through  the  very  ocean  of  darkness  and  death,  and  through  the 
power,  and  over  the  power  of  satan,  by  the  eternal,  glorious  power 
of  Christ.  Even  through  that  darkness  was  I  brought,  which 
covered  over  all  the  world,  and  which  chained  down  all,  and  shut 
up  all  in  the  death.  The  same  eternal  power  of  God  which 
brought  me  through  these  things,  was  that  which  afterwards 
shook  the  nations,  priests,  professors,  and  people ;  then  could  I  say 
I  had  been  in  spiritual  Babylon,  Sodom,  and  Egypt  and  the 
grave ;  but  by  the  eternal  power  of  God,  I  was  come  out  of  it,  and 
was  brought  over  it  into  the  power  of  Christ.  I  saw  the  harvest 
white,  and  the  seed  of  God  lying  thick  upon  the  ground  as  ever 
did  wheat  that  was  sown  outwardly,  and  none  to  gather  it;  for  this 
I  mourned  with  tears."  We  quote  lengthily,  but  we  quote  from 
a  book,  we  believe,  not  much  read.  These  are  phases,  too,  of  his  life 
which  Mr  Watson  very  hastily  glosses,  with  an  evident  feeling  of 
contempt  for  the  life  they  develope  ;  indeed,  any  one  reading 
the  life  of  Gteorge  Fox  for  the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Watson, 
would  only  see  the  career,  and  hear  the  rhapsodies  of  a  very 
extraordinary  spiritual  fanatic.  "  One  morning  "  he  says,  "  as  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me  and  a  tempta- 
tion beset  me  ;  but  I  sat  still.  And  it  was  said,  '  all  things  come 
by  nature,'  and  the  elements  and  stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I 
was  in  a  manner  quite  clouded  with  it.  But  as  I  sat  still,  and 
said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house  perceived  nothing,  and  as  I 
sat  still  under  it,  and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  arose  in  me,  and 
a  true  voice  wbich  said,  'There  is  a  liv-ing  God  who  made  all 
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things;'  and  immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away, 
and  my  heart  was  elaa,  and  I  praised  the  living  God.  After 
some  time  I  met  with  some  people,  who  had  a  notion  there  was 
no  God,  but  that  all  things  came  by  nature ;  I  had  a  great  dispute 
with  them,  and  overturned  them,  and  made  some  of  them  confess 
that  there  is  a  living  God.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  good,  that  I 
had  gone  through  that  exercise. "  "At  last  "he  says,  *  *  I  was  come  up 
in  spirit  through  the  flaming  sword  into  the  paradise  of  God.  All 
things  were  new,  and  all  creation  gave  another  smell  unto  me 
than  before,  beyond  what  words  can  utter,  being  renewed  into  the 
image  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  come  up  out  of  the  state 
of  Adam,  the  Creation  was  opened  to  me,  and  it  was  shewed  to  me 
how  all  things  had  their  names  given  to  them  accenting  to  their 
nature  and  virtue ;  I  was  taken  up  in  spirit  to  see  another  or  more 
steadfast  state  than  Adam's  innocency,  even  into  a  state  in  Christ 
Jesus  that  should  never  fall." 

And  now  by  professors  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  prav ; 
but  he  found  that  he  could  not  pray  at  man's  will.     But  no 
moved  to  and  fro,  and  in  village  inns  he  disputed  with  priests  and 
professors,  and  opened  to  them  their  inward  and  outward  states. 
He  saw  how  mi^n  read  the  Scriptures  without  a  right  si'nse  of 
them ;  he  saw  plainly  that  none  could  read  Closes  aright  without 
Moses'  spirit ;  lie  saw  that  all  must  first  know  the  voice  crNing  in 
their  wilaemes»^ — in  their  hearts — which,  through  transf:re.-sion, 
were  become  as  a  wilderness.     At  times  there  fell  over  his  si)irit 
perfect  ix\'ice.     **  On  a  certain  time,"  he  says,  **  as  I  was  walkin<ij 
m  the  fields,  the  Lord  said  unto  me>  *  Thy  name  is  written  in  {\iv 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  which  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world/ 
and  as  the  Lord  sjM)ke  it  I  believed,  and  saw  it  in  the  new  birth;" 
and  there  was  irraduuUv  n»vealtxl  to  him  the  work  to  which  he 
was  to  devote  his   life.     In  (»rder  that  the  work  of  George  Fox 
may  be  underst<H>d,  it  is  ver)'  luvessar}'  that  the  reader  should 
know  those  times — how  hard  and  lict*ntious  they  were.     Like  a 
beautiful  creature  in  the  brierj-  and  thorny  ways  of  a  strange  ¥ril- 
deme&s,  does  he  seem  among  the  men  and  magistrates  around 
him.     His  conscience  was   susceptible  and  tender  beyond  any ; 
and  he,  ever  in  the  power  of  the  II«»ly  Spirit  and  in  the  light  of 
Jesus,  shows  how  he  was  sent  to  bring  otf  |KH»pk»  fn)m  their  own 
ways  to  Christ,  the  liviiifj  way — from  the  worldly  sanetuar\'  of 
men  to  the  churc^h  of  the  liviiii?  Ctml — the  general  assi»iubly  and 
church  of  the  first-b<»rn,  whose  names  art*  written  in  heaven.     He 
was  sent  to  brinjx  oil*  iHoplf  from  all  worldly  religions  t<»  the  pure 
religion,  that  they  might  visit  the  fatherle.vs  unti  the  widow,  and 
keep  themselves  uns|)ott<.Hl  fn»m  the  world ;  **  that  there  might 
not  be  so  many  beggars,  the  sight  of  whom  grieved  my  heart,  as 
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it  denoted  so  much  hard-hcartedness  amongst  them  that  professed 
the  name  of  Christ."  He  was  to  bring  off  Christians  from  worldly 
fellowships,  and  prayings,  and  singings,  which  stood  in  forms,  with- 
out power,  that  their  fellowship  might  be  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
in  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God.  He  was  moved  to  cry  against  all 
sorts  of  music,  and  against  the  mountebanks  playing  tricks  upon 
the  stages,  for  they  hardened  the  pure  Ufe,  and  stirred  up  people's 
minds  to  vanity ;  to  testify  against  them  at  wakes,  and  at  feasts, 
their  May  games,  sports,  and  shows,  and  plays,  which  trained 
people  to  vanity  and  looseness.  As  he  walked  in  musing  medita- 
tion through  the  England  of  that  day,  he  entered  churches — so 
called — he  would  have  called  them  steeple-houses.  "  When  I 
came  there,'*  he  says,  "  all  the  people  looked  like  the  fallow  ground, 
and  the  priest,  like  a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  his  pulpit 
above  !'*  The  black  earthly  spirit  of  the  priests,  he  says,  wounded 
his  Ufe ;  and  when  he  **  heard  the  bell  toll,  to  call  the  people 
together  to  the  steeple-house,  it  struck  at  my  life  ;  for  it  was  just 
like  a  bell  to  gather  people  together  that  the  priest  might  set  forth 
his  ware  to  scJe.  Oh !  the  vast  simis  of  money  that  are  gotten 
by  the  trade  they  make  of  selling  the  Scriptures,  and  by  their 
preaching,  from  the  highest  bishop  to  the  lowest  priest."  It  is  a 
wonderful  chapter  in  the  Natural  Histor}'  of  Enthusiasm,  the 
process  through  which  George  Fox  passed  before  he  became  the 
singular  prophet  of  his  times,  and  the  work  ho  did  when  he 
emerged  from  his  obscurity,  to  pass  to  and  fro  hated  of  all  men, 
yet  tenderly  desirous  to  be  made  the  servant  of  all. 

Much  of  the  revived  interest  attaching  to  the  name  of  George 
Fox  may  be  traced  to  the  very  bitter  and  unjust  characterization 
to  which  his  memory  has  been  subjected  in  the  History  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  Far  removed  as  we  are  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  repress  some  feelings  of  indignation 
at  the  strange  injustice,  the  disingenuous  perversity,  with  which 
its  founder's  name  has  been  mentioned.  Lord  Macaulay  says  he 
**  sees  no  reason  for  setting  George  Fox  intellectually  or  morally 
beyond  Johanna  Southcote," — "  he  was  too  much  disordered  for 
libertj',  and  not  suflBciently  disordered  for  Bedlam."  The  fasci- 
nating interest  of  his  Journal  should  have  saved  its  writer  from 
this  reckless  mode  of  estimating  his  character,  even  if  his  theology 
and  his  experience  exposed  him  to  it ;  but  the  Journal  whicn 
Macaulay  ranks  with  the  wild,  blasphemous  ravings  of  Johanna 
Southcote  (of  all  rubbish  ever  printed  the  most  incoherent),  Sir 
James  Macintosh — an  authority  every  way  as  respectable,  and 
dignified  by  greater  catholicity  of  judgment,  breadth  of  general 
reading,  and  emancipation  from  prejudice — called  "  one  of  the 
most  instructive  narratives  in  the  world,  which  no  reader  of  com- 
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petent  judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer."  But  the  competent  judgment,  lias  much  to  do  with  the 
ability  to  read  Fox's  Journal  with  {)leasuro.  Yet,  when  wo  were 
much  younger  than  we  are  now,  wo  thought  it  as  interesting  as  a 
novel  by  SmoUet  or  Do  Foe ;  and  to  the  htst  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  the  Wvid  power  by  which  it  brings  all  that  it  narrates 
to  the  eye ;  scenes  in  vilhxge  inns — scenes  before  the  magistrates' 
bench,  and  on  the  highway,  and  in  the  farm.  It  is  so  holy  that  a 
Christian  may  receive  light  from  it,  and  so  adventurous  that  a 
schoolboy  might  read  it  with  avidity.  But  Macaulay's  treatment 
of  George  Fox  is  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  vice  and  defect  in 
ihe  mind  of  that  most  brilliant  writer.  lie  paid  great  homage  to 
his  own  prejudices,  and  he  ])aid  none  to  those  faculties  of  the 
mind  which  are  allied  to  the  mystical — the  intuitional.  John 
Bunyan,  indeed,  in  his  autobiogmphy,  beheld  the  same  visiims,  or 
visions  similar  to  those  beheld  by  the  (Quaker ;  but  his  lordship  has 
not  thought  it  necessar\',  even  in  the  review  of  his  genius,  to  pour 
bis  maledictions  u{Km  those  hallucinations.  But  in  truth,  minds  of 
ihe  order  of  Maeaulay  are  wholly  dis<iualified  for  fonning  a  dis- 
passionate judgment  upon  men  like  Fox,  or  even  John  Bunyan. 
In  the  latter  cast%  indeiHl,  the  pictorial  and  p<x"tic  magnificence 
bears  the  intellect  away  in  its  chariot  of  fire.  The  madness  of 
genius  may  rweive  some  aj)ologetic  sentences,  which  can  never  bo 
given  to  the  madness  of  mere  piety. 

And  now  must  coiue  the  rub  of  persecution.  Any  man  wholnis 
passed  these  trials,  and  through  ligiit  so  severely  beautiful  as  this, 
must  not  count  much  utxin  the  iM>ssibility  of  the  t4«ndenu»ss  ami 
sympathy  of  man.  He  has  spiritual  light,  but  he  will  spnnid  it — 
tnis  is  the  great  cause  of  all  jR^rsei^ution.  "  LilnTty  to  hold 
opinion  is  no  libt»rty  at  all,"  said  Andrt^w  Fuller  to  the  astonlshiKl 
i^arl  Or(*y,  "in  that  f/ou  cannot  hinder  me;  I  must  have  liliertv  to 
spread  my  opinions."  And  this  the  bmve  shcH-maker  detenumed 
upon,  and,  thert*forc  this  was  what  he  did?  He  stitched  for 
bimself  a  suit  of  leather,  which  would  \x\M.  vears,  and  would  abide 
tbo  wear  and  tear  of  prison  life  ami  of  jmrnful  joumeyings.  To 
this  Whittier  alludes  in  his  stirring  ver«»s  in  honour  of  shot^makers. 
Bohmen,  whose  name  we  have  aln'ady  mentionuHl,  was  a  shoe- 
maker— 

"Tliy  frn^*,  Il.ini  S^rh,  niv  ntu'iii^  vrt 

In  }>uri'  mill  lu>iirtv  tirrmun  ; 
Anil  HlMMntiilil'B  Uv'  ami  liitTTtr*  wit. 

An<l  the*  rurt*  |^xMl  miim*  of  Shfnnan. 
Still  from  lii«  ImioL«  •  luvctio  MH*r, 

lliO  Muil  i.if  lti»huion  |in*Ai-tii-« ; 
Jdid  t'ntfl imd' •  prifternft  fLtJttM  to  Amr 

0/  /W«  kaShtrn  krttcAfts, 
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"  Stitch  away  thou  noble  Fox/'  says  Thomas  Carlyle.  "  Every 
prick  of  that  little  instrument  is  pricking  into  the  heart  of  slavery, 
and  worid- worship,  and  the  mammon  god."  To  preach  Jesus 
was  henceforth  to  be  his  work  ;  especially  to  preach  to  the  spirits 
of  men,  and  to  bring  the  spirits  of  men  near  to  God.  The  record 
of  his  future  life  is  contained  in  his  Journal,  and  that  journal  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  marvellous  productions  of  our 
language ;  it  is  full  of  adventure,  and  in  this  particular  is  as 
interesting  as  a  novel  of  SmoUet,  or  the  travels  of  George  Borrow, 
With  rapid  steps  the  hero  of  the  journal  passes  over  the  whole 
land,  through  all  its  counties, — many  of  them  then  quite  unpeopled 
as  compared  with  what  they  now  are, — ^his  only  mission  to  preach 
the*  word  of  life  to  ignorant  or  to  unenlightened  men.  Now  we  find 
him  in  a  village,  amidst  a  group  of  rustic  labourers  ;  and  now  in 
some  town,  in  a  retired  district.  The  word  sped  on  over  mere  or 
mountain,  "  the  man  in  leather  is  coming/^  and  the  people 
gathered  by  thousands  around  him.  Sometimes  we  find  strange 
scenes  occurring  in  wayside  village  inns.  Sometimes,  we  find  the 
warfare  of  theologicaJ  dispute  going  on  in  village  or  parish 
churches,  between  the  prophet  in  leather  and  the  parish  priest. 
Sometimes  the  populace  take  vengeance  for  their  outraged  doctrines 
in  their  own  hands,  and  assault  him,  leaving  him  for  dead ;  but, 
as  he  says,  "  the  power  of  the  Lard  is  over  all,**  and  he  gets  up 
and  goes  on  his  way.  Constantly  we  find  him  before  j  ustices,  j  udges, 
and  magistrates;  and  Felix  frequently  trembles  as  Fox  reasons  in 
the  acute  and  prompt  vigour  of  his  conversations.  Everywhere 
there  is  in  his  style  something  truly  Socratic ;  he  has  an  amazing 
felicity  for  entangling  priests  and  magistrates  in  their  own  talk ; 
and  certainly,  of  all  men,  he  who  most  relied  upon  the  office  and  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  immediately,  proved  most  frequently  the 
truth  of  that  promise,  "it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  same  hour  what 
to  say.*'  For  instance,  in  this  summary  way  he  crumples  up  a 
quibbling  adversary  : — "  Paul  Gwin,  a  jangling  Baptist,  came  mto 
the  meetmg  and  asked  mo  how  I  spelt  Cain  ?  and  whether  I  had 
the  same  spirit  that  the  Apostles  had  ?  I  told  him  *  Yes ;'  and 
he  bade  the  judge  take  notice  of  it.  I  told  him,  '  He  that  had 
not  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Apostles  had,  was  pos- 
sessed with  an  unclean  spirit,'  and  then  he  wont  his  way ;"  which 
was  also  the  best  thing  the  poor  amazed,  discomfited  Paul  could 
do.  Constantly  we  are  with  him  in  prison,  in  dreary  feudal 
castle  dungeons  and  chambers  in  every  part  of  England  for 
weeks — months — years  at  a  time.  Nothing  daunted  him ;  the 
things  which  threatened  to  crush  him,  served  him.  He  retired 
into  his  beloved  silence  of  soul.  There  he  records  to  us  how 
sweetly  God  commimed  with  him ;  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  cell,  or 
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in  the  hall  or  the  justice  room,  or  in  his  liberation,  he  delighted  in 
one  refrain,  "  Tlie  power  of  the  Lord  is  over  ail,'*  Let  us  look  at 
him  in^two  or  three  of  these  places. 

"  *  On  a  Iccture-dav/  he  savs,  *  I  was  moved  to  p^o  to  the  stoople- 
honse  at   Ulverstoiie,  whoro  were  abundance  of  professors,  priestH, 
and  people.     I  went  up  near  to  priest   Lampitt,  who  was  blustering 
on  in  his  preaching;  and  after  the  Lord  had  opened  my  mouth  to 
speak,  John  Sawrey,  the  justice,  came  to  me  and  said,  if  1  would 
speak  according   to    the    Scriptures,  I    shouUl    speak.      I    stranged 
[wondered]  at  him  for  speaking  so  to  me,  for  1  did  «{H»;ik  according 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  I   told  him  I   slionld  speak  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  bring  the  Scriptuix^s  to  pr6ve  what  I  had  to  say ;  for 
I  had  something  to  say  to  Lampitt  and  to  them.     Then  he  said  I 
should  nut  speak  ;  contradicting  himself,  who  had  said  just  lH»fon\ 
I  should  speak,  if  \  wouhi  sjH*ak  according  to  the  Scriptures  which  I 
did.     Now  the  |H*ople  were  (piiet,  and  heard  me  gladly,   until   this 
Justice  Sawrey  (who  was  the  first  stirrer  up  of  cruel  persecution  in 
the  north)  incensed  them  against  me,  and  set  them  on  to  hale,  beat, 
and  bruise  me.     Then,  on  a  sudden,  the  people  were  in  a  nige,  and 
they  fell  upon  me  in  tiio  stee])le-house,  iK'fon*  his  face,  and  knocked 
me  down,  and  kicked  me,  and  trampled  ujK>n  me,  //#;  A»oA*//i//  <tn  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  people  tumbled  over  tlieir  seats 
for  fear.     At  last  he  came  and  took  me  from  the  i)eople,  an<l  led  mo 
oat  of  the  ste(q)le-house,  and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  eon^^tuMt's 
and  other  officers,    bidding  them   W//y/  me   and  put  mr  nut  >»;'  tnwn. 
Then  thev  led  me  al)out  a  (luarterof  a  mile,  some  takini^  hold  bv  mv 
collar,  and  some  bv  mv  arms  and  shoulders,  antl  shook  and  dniL'«r»d 
me  along;    and   then*    In'ing    many    friendly    |H»ople    ci)me    t<»    ihe 
market,  and   some   of  them  come  to  tlie  steejile-house  to  hear  im», 
divers  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  ami  bnike  their  heads,  so 
that  the  blood  nin  down  fi-om  sevenil  of  them  ;  and  Jutlire   Fell's 
son,  running  after  to  see  what  they  would  do  with  me,  they  threw 
him  into  a  ditch  of  water,  some  of  them  crying  **  Knock  the  ttH*th 
out  of  his  head."      Now,  when  they  had   haletl  nu»  to  the  common 
moss-side,  a  multitude  of  )H>ople  f(dlowin<jr,  the  <*onstable8  and  other 
officers  gave  me  some  blows  over  my  bat*k  with  their  willow  nxU, 
and  thrust  me  amoni;  the  rude  multitude  ;   who,  having   fumishtHl 
themstdves,  some    with   staves,  some  with   hedi^'-stake**,  an«i  othem 
with  holm  or  hollv-bu^hes,  fell  ui>on  me,  and   Ixat  me  t>n  mv  hea<L 
arms,  and  shoulders,  till    they   had    ama/.ed    >tuiine<l     me,  so  that    I 
fell  down   upon   the    wet    coiniutui  ;    and   wh^-n    I    reeovire»l    mvself 
again,  and  saw  my-^t'lf  lyin^'  on   a  waN-n*   i'nnn«>n   aiid  th»»  iietitile 
Standing  aKjut  me,  I    lay   Niilj   n    little    wliii*';   and    th*    i<  ■"' r  t.f'  thr 

that  /  i<^M>'/  tly>  'tj'int   ui  fh»'  nfif  .<  jfhrninj  jKHf  r  if    f^r  »t>r,i  il  ii'»i^  anil 

stretching  out  my  arms  aiiumirst  them,  I  sai«l  uiih  a  l«>utl  voiiv, 
^Strike  a^j'iin !-  -hrn'  *in'  my  nn.i.*—'i,ui  h*ad  titti  »/.  v  rfn*k'M!*  an 
invitation  which  was  not  unhee<KMi ;  tor  he  pn.»eeedrt  to  state  tliat 
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*  there  was  one  in  the  company  a  mason,  a  professor^  but  a  rude 
fellow  ;  he,  with  his  walking  rule- staff,  gave  me  a  blow  with  all  his 
might,  just  over  the  back  of  my  hand,  and  as  it  was  stretched  out ;  with 
which  blow  my  hand  was  so  bruised,  and  my  arm  so  benumbed, 
that  I  could  not  draw  it  unto  me  again ;  so  that  some  of  the  people 
cried  out,  '  he  hath  spoiled  his  hand  from  having  any  use  of  it  more.' 
But  I  looked  at  it  in  tlie  love  of  God  (for  I  was  in  the  love  of  God  to 
them  all  that  had  persecuted  me),  and  the  Lord^s  power  aprwng 
through  itie  again,  and  through  my  hand  and  ann,  so  that  in  a  moment 
I  recovered  strength  in  my  hayid  and  arm,  in  the  sight  of  them  ail,* 

"  So  overpowering  was  the  effect  of  this  immediate  restoration, 
that  the  people  were  astonished,  and  began  to  fall  out  amongst 
themselves ;  some  of  them  offering,  if  he  would  give  them  money, 
to  secure  him  from  the  fury  of  the  rest ;  but,  equally  disdaining  their 
protection  or  their  persecution,  he  addressed  them  upon  the  subject 
of  their  state  and  condition  ;  telling  them  that  they  were  more  like 
heathens  and  Jews  than  true  Christians,  and  showing  to  them  the 
fruits  they  were  bringing  forth,  from  the  ministry  of  those  they  were 
so  zealously  defending. 

"He  then  walked  away  to  Ulverstone,  and  went  through  the 
market ;  in  going  to  which  place  a  soldier  met  him,  and  expressing 
grief  to  see  him  so  ill-used  as  ho  had  just  been,  offered  to  assist  him ; 
'  but  I  told  him,*  says  George,  *  the  Lord's  power  was  over  all ;  so  I 
walked  through  the  people  in  the  market,  and  none  of  them  had 
power  to  touch  me.'  " 

Still  we  do  not  wonder  that  sometimes  his  reception  was  rather 
warm,  for  his  attacks  were  more  than  rather  vehement.  Thus  at 
Cranstick,  in  Yorkshire : — 

"  *  In  the  afternoon  [on  a  first  day]  I  went  to  another  steeple* 
house,'  he  says,  *  about  three  miles  off,  where  preached  a  great 
high  priest  called  a  doctor  (being  one  of  them  whom  Justice 
Hotham  would  have  sent  for  to  have  spoken  with  me).  So  I  went 
into  the  steeple-house,  and  staid  till  the  priest  had  done.  Now  the 
"words  which  he  took  for  his  text  were  these ;  *  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come 
ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and 
without  price.'  Then  was  I  moved  of  the  Lord  God  to  say  unto 
him  *  Come  down,  thou  deceiver !  Dost  thou  bid  people  come  freely, 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  them  ?  Mayest  thou  not  blush  for 
shame  ?  Did  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Christ  do  so,  who  spake  the 
words,  and  gave  them  forth  freely  ?  Did  not  Christ  say  to  his 
ministers  whom  he  sent  to  preach,  "  freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give  ?  "  So  the  priest,  like  a  man  amazed,  hastened  away,  and  after 
he  was  gone,  and  had  left  his  flock,  I  had  as  much  time  as  I  could 
desire  to  speak  to  the  people.'  " 
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Thus  again,  when  Dr.  Cradock  oliargod  him  with  irreverence  in 
the  church : — 

"  *  Why/  said  I,  '  what  dost  thou  call  the  church  ?  '  *  Why/  said 
he,  *that  which  you  call  the  Btot»pUshouH€».'  Then  I  ank  him 
whether  Clirist  shed  his  blood  for  the  steeple-house  ;  and  purcliased 
and  sanctitied  the  stcople-house  with  his  blood?  And  seeing  that 
the  Church  is  Christ's  bride  and  wife,  and  that  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  dost  thou  think  the  steeple-house  is  Christ's  wife  and  bride, 
and  that  he  is  the  head  of  that  old  house,  or  of  his  pi»ople  ?  *  No/ 
eaid  he,  '  Christ  is  the  head  of  his  people.*  '  But  just  now,'  said  I, 
*yon  have  given  the  title.  Church,  which  l>elongs  to  the  pi»ople,  to 
an  old  house,  and  3'ou  have  taught  people  to  believe  so.*  ** 

Some  of  the  account'^  given  of  the  persecutions  through  whic»^ 
lie  passecl,  art*  most  pathetic  and  intorosting ;  as  he  moved  to  and 
£ro  lie  sulFcred  an  incessant  martyrdom,  what  a  picture  is  this — 

"  *  The  next  day,  friends  and  friendly  people  having  left  me,  I 
travelled  alone,  declaring  the  day  of  the  liord  amongst  |KH>plo  in  the 
towns  where  I  came,  and  warning  them  to  repent.  One  day,  I  camo 
towards  ni^ht  into  a  town  called  Patrin^ton  ;  and  as  I  walked  along 
the  town,  I  warneii  both  priest  and  people  (for  the  priest  was  in  the 
street)  to  rt»|)ent,  and  turn  to  the  liOrd.  It  prrew  dark  U'fort*  I  «im« 
to  the  end  of  the  town;  and  a  multitude  of  jM»oplc  gatheriMl  aUmt 
me,  to  whom  1  declared  the  woni  of  life.  WluMi  I  had  clciin»d 
myself,  I  went  to  an  inn,  anddesirt'd  ihi'm  to  let  me  have  a  lodt^nni; ; 

bat  they  would  not.  Tfi»H  I  ih'n'n'fl  thrm  tn  /#•/  m»'  hurr  II  litth'  m*-lt, 
or  milk't  OHif  I  irnnhl  p>nj  th*'in  for  it  :  hut  tht'ij  intuhl  fu»t.  S'*  I  M'ilk*  l 
out  of  tht'  tnH'n^  a„ij  ,1  r,,iK^nliliJ  n/'  frllutrit  fillmr, »!  lU't  ttinl  ilMh*''t  //<'', 
vhtlt  lUirn  /  /  fn\l  tfn  ni  I'l'lifnt^  tlH'l  f'ltr  the  l^artl .  Aft*  r  I  U'.ljt  7.. /If* 
a  pn'ttij  if'tif,  I  f'iini''  tn  ttn'itftt.'i'  ht'tft.'^  ami  I  iti'jtin'tf  thf  ften^il*'  /*i  I*  t  me 
have  a  hftlr  im^'tt  nml  ilrink\  utof  h"l,fiH't  f'"r  inu  in"U''tf  ;  hut  /A' 7  «/«*NiVf/ 
Vie.      Tln'fl   I  ki'tntt't    iin'tth.-f   h">t<'\   'lu'l   '/'XiVf*'/    tfi*'  H'Ttn*" ;   httt   thry 

Tefu«t>d  irtP  nljfn.      liii  tfiiM  tiitii*   it  i/'«m  *fr'ii**n  no  *tiirk\  tfftt  I  ojhIJ  m>/ 

•  •  • 

§ee  the  hi'jlnntij :  it/1  I  tliArfnu'*!  a  </i7»7i,  #i»<f/  #;•»/  n  littU  \r'tti*r  and 
refrffh^d  mijA*'lf.  Thtn  I  ij>»t  in-'-r  th»'  dit»*h,  and  ht^iwj  ict'urtf  triih 
travellintf,  J  sat  d,arn  »titnni't  /A*  t'tn'*'  }iit.*hr.4  till  it  vajt  datj,  AlHtui 
break  *f  dntj  /  y*./  np  and  j.a,^*.d  t,n  //.//.  ^d*.  A  man  came  after  mo 
with  a  prcut  pike-statf,  and  went  aloni:  with  me  to  a  town  ;  and  he 
raised  the  town  upi»n  me,  with  the  constable  and  chief  constable, 
befort*  the  sun  wa**  up.  I  dcclan'«l  (iimTk  cvtTlrt-Ntinif  tnith  amongst 
them,  warnini;  them  of  the  day  of  the  l^>rd,  that  was  i*omint;  upon 
all  sin  and  wicked ne^^s  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  n*]MMit.  Jiut  tnry 
seised  on  me,  and  hud  me  back  to  Patrinirton.  nlM)ut  three*  miles, 
gnardini^  me  with  watch-bills,  ]>ikes,  staves,  and  hallM^nls.  Now, 
when  1  was  come  back  to  Patrinirton.  all  the  town  was  in  an  u])n>ar, 
and  the  priest  and  ]H'ople  wen*  consulting  top'ther;  mi  1  had  another 
opportunity  to  declare  the  word  of  lift*  amongst  thcni,  and  warn  them 
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to  repent.  At  last  a  professor,  a  tender  man,  called  me  into  his 
house,  and  there  I  took  a  Httle  milk  and  bread,  having  not  eaten  for 
some  days  before.  Then  they  guarded  me  about  nine  miles  to  a 
justice.  When  I  was  come  near  his  house,  a  man  came  riding  after 
us,  and  asked  me  whether  I  was  the  man  that  was  apprehended  ?  I 
asked  him  wherefore  he  asked  P  He  said  for  no  hurt ;  and  I  told 
him  I  was  ;  so  he  rode  away  to  the  justice  before  us.  The  men  that 
guarded  me  said,  it  was  well  if  the  justice  was  not  drunk,  before  we 
got  to  him ;  for  he  used  to  be  drunk  early.  When  I  was  brought  in 
before  him,  because  I  did  not  put  off  my  hat,  and  said  thou  to  him, 
he  asked  the  man  that  rode  thither  before  me,  whether  I  was  not 
mazed  or  fond ;  but  the  man  told  him,  no,  it  was  my  principle. 
Then  I  warned  him  to  repent,  and  come  to  the  hght,  which  Christ 
had  enlightened  him  withal,  that  by  it  he  might  see  all  his  evil  words 
and  actions ;  and  to  return  to  Christ  Jesus  whilst  he  had  time  ;  and 
that  whilst  he  had  time,  he  should  prize  it.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  the 
light  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  of  John."  I  desired  him  that  he 
would  mind  it,  and  obey  it.  As  I  admonished  with  him,  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  him,  and  he  was  brought  down  by  the  power  of  the  Lord ; 
and  all  the  watchmen  stood  amazed.*  " 

Here  is  again  an  affecting  instance, 

*Y  From  Patrington  I  went  to  several  great  men*s  houses,  warning 
them  to  repent.  Some  received  me  lovingly,  and  some  shghted  me. 
Thus  I  passed  on,  and  at  night  came  to  another  town,  where  I 
desired  lodging  and  meat,  and  I  would  pay  for  it ;  but  they  would 
not  lodge  me,  except  I  would  go  to  the  constable,  which  was  the 
custom  (they  said)  of  all  lodgers  at  inns,  if  strangers.  I  told  them 
I  should  not  go,  for  that  custom  was  for  suspicious  persons,  but  I 
was  an  innocent  man.  After  I  had  warned  them  to  repent,  declared 
unto  them  the  day  of  their  visitation,  and  directed  them  to  the  light 
of  Christ  and  spirit  of  God,  that  they  might  come  to  know  salvation. 
I  passed  away;  and  the  people  were  something  tendered,  and 
troubled  afterwards.  When  it  grew  dark,  I  spied  a  hay-stack,  and 
went  and  sat  under  it  all  night  till  morning.'  " 

Again, 

"  *  The  next  first  day  I  went  to  Tickhill,  whither  the  friends  of  that 
side  gathered  together,  and  in  the  meeting  a  mighty  brokenness  by 
the  power  of  God  was  amongst  the  people.  I  went  out  of  the 
meeting,  being  moved  of  God  to  go  to  the  steeple-house ;  and  when 
I  came  there,  I  found  the  priest  and  most  of  the  chief  of  the  parish 
together  in  the  chancel.  So  I  went  up  to  them,  and  began  to  speak ; 
but  they  inmiediately  fell  upon  me ;  and  the  clerk  up  with  his  Bible, 
as  I  was  speaking,  and  struck  me  on  the  face  with  it,  so  that  my  face 
gushed  out  with  blood,  and  I  bled  exceedingly  in  the  steeple-house. 
Then^the  people  cried,  "  Ijet  us  have  him  out  of  tlie  church ;"  and 
when  they  had  got  me  out,  they  beat  mo  exceedingly,  and  threw  me 
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down,  and  over  a  hedge  ;  and  afterwards  they  dragged  mo  through  a 
house  into  the  street,  stoning  and  boating  me  as  they  drajjged  me 
along,  so  that  I  was  all  over  besmeared  with  blood  and  dirt.  They  got 
my  hat  from  me,  which  I  never  got  again.  Yet  when  I  was  got  upon 
my  legs  again,  I  declared  to  them  the  word  of  life,  and  showed  them 
the  fruits  of  their  teacher,  and  how  they  dishonoured  Christianity.*  ** 

Sometimes,  nay  indeed  frequently,  he  was  received  and  listened 
to  with  much  afi'ection,  aud  some  of  the  j)eople  took  a  quaint  way 
of  showing  that  they  heard  him  gladly.  Preaching  in  Kendal, 
**  many  were  con^'inced,"  he  says,  **  and  several  sei»med  very 
loving.  One  whose  name  was  Cock  met  me  in  the  street,  and 
would  have  given  nic  a  roll  of  tobacco,  for  people  then  were  much 
given  to  smoking  tobac(V) ;  I  accepted  his  /o/v,  but  did  not  receive 
the  tobacco.''  J[e  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  to 
defend  Fox  in  ever}'  step  of  his  career.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  us  indicative  of  unjustifiable  combativeness, 
and  some  which  hint  at  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride.  Sometimes 
he  himself  felt  within,  some  doul»ts  of  the  \nsdom  of  many  of  his 
more  combative  attacks,  as  when  he  testifies,  **  In  the  night  1  had 
an  exercise  upon  me  from  a  sense  I  had  of  a  dark  spirit  working 
and  striving  to  get  up  to  disturb  the  Church  of  Christ." 

Some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  discussions  were  with  prie>ts  of 
the  parishi's  in  which  lu^  preached,  who  however  were  ver)' 
ignorant  in  general,  while  his  argumentative  force  was  usually  most 
overwhelming.  The  church  of  England  in  tliat  day  was  in  an 
uiLsetth'd  state.  Its  liturgy  was  not  comprehendtnl,  even  where 
it  wa.s  known  ;  tlic  chanuter  of  the  cK*rg}'  of  tlmse  days,  even  in 
the  pages  of  Fox's  journal,  is  no  worse  than  the  view  we  have  of  it 
from  tlu'  jR*n  of  lionl  Macaulay,  or  from  the  pages  of  Fielding  and 
Sinollet.  It  aj)jM  ars  to  our  appnhension  singuhir  that  Fox  should 
disturb  men  in  preaching,  by  pmtcsting  against  their  d(N'trine8 
and  words  in  tlic  jniljat,  and  that  dispute  should  constantly  take 

Ilace  in  parisli  churches;  but  tho^^  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
istory  of  thost'  times  willn»t  1m'  surprised — it  wil*^  an  age  of  dispute. 
We  meet  with  such  in  the  hi'^tory  of  Huxter  and  other  gn»at  jKile- 
miarchs.  It  was  aKo  4'minentlv  the  tlav  of  strange  noti<»ns  and 
wild  opinion>  ;  all  ni»  n  ^'enied  to  In*  thinking  alniut  religion,  but  it 
was  not  an  a:^e  of  love  ;  and  thin;r>  were  d^ne  bv  all  men  which  it 
makes  us  blu^h  for  Protestantism  to  read.  In  reading  the  acts  of 
the  (Juakers  of  that  dav.  we  \\\\i<  not  trv  them  bv  our  iiinettHnith 
century  standard.  iNrliap^  there  wa>  not  a  prineiplr  for  which 
theyst*HHland  <utf«'red  a-  ni:irt\  r>,but  it"*av«»\\al  wa«*  neethd;  and  as 
it  is  held  by  the  (iuaker-N  t.f  the  j»re>ent  day.  it  i**  rather  an  abuse  of 
the  intention  of  <.n^>rge  F«ix,  than  an  action  n|M.n  it.     (Quakers 
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never  sing,  unless  they  depart  from  principles  recognised  through 
the  body ;  but  we  repeatedly  read  of  George  Fox  singing.  And 
beside  a  few  hymns,  there  could  in  his  day  be  found  scarce  a 
song  which  was  not  devoted  to  folly.  lict  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  melody  of  the  Stuart  days  wonder  at  the  renunciation  of 
gong  if  they  can.  The  great  principle,  however,  of  George  Fox  and 
the  early  Quakers  was  that  of  the  real  equality  of  men,  not  in  the 
democratic  or  rather  mobocratic  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  that 
divine  book  and  teaching,  which  says  "  Honour  all  men."  On 
the  lips  and  in  the  pens  of  many  teachers  this  doctrine  has  been 
fearfully  wronged,  and  when,  in  the  civic  scales,  it  estimates  an 
ignorant,  unholy,  selfish  man,  and  appraises  him  at  the  same 
rate  of  value  as  it  would  appraise  a  hol^',  intelligent,  and  self- 
denj-ing  man,  the  doctrine  is  going  wrong  indeed.  But  in  George 
Fox  the  idea  first  blazes  forth  in  illustrious  light  and  fulness  that 
it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man.  This  idea  took  a  strange  way  to 
shew  itself;  it  would  make  no  difference  to  external  character, 
manner  or  vesture  or  condition.  George  Fox  and  his  followers 
would  give  titles  to  no  man ;  would  call  no  man  sir,  or  sire,  or  lord, 
or  majesty ;  and  clothe  no  one  in  the  robes  of  dignity ;  he  would 
humble,  also,  his  mode  of  address  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vernacular 
speech,  and  call  all  men  simply  "  thou  and  thee."  We  talk  a  great 
deal  and  very  ignorantly  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  man,  but 
George  Fox  lelt,  with  tearful  and  most  pitying  sensibility,  that  man 
was  great  and  noble ;  for  "  every  man  has  God  in  his  conscience," 
every  man  is  capable  of  moral  truth.  The  whole  doctrines  and 
teachings  of  Fox  revolved  round  that  great  saying  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  "  There  is  a  noble  guest  within  us,  oh !  let  all  our 
business  be  to  entertain  him  honourably,  and  to  live  in  celestial 
love  within,  that  will  make  all  things  without  to  be  very 
contemptible  in  our  eyes."  "  What  a  pother  has  this  noble  blood 
made  in  the  world,"  said  William  Penn ;  but  men  of  blood  bear  no 
marks  of  honour  stamped  upon  them  by  nature,  so  the  Quaker 
scorned  to  take  oflFhis  hat  to  any  of  them,  in  order  that  he  might 
protest  that  manhood  alone  is  noble.  George  Fox  felt  that 
concern  for  souls  which  characterized  Methodism  in  a  later  age ; 
and  with  singleness  of  heart  and  purpose,  he  toiled  and  he  suffered 
his  whole  life  from  his  convincement  of  the  reality  of  sin,  and 
his  consolation  during  one  life-long  endurance  of  pain  and  perse- 
cution, till  the  grave  closed  over  his  labours,  was  in  the  awakening 
and  in-gathering  of  souls  to  the  sacred  fold. 

Dreadful  were  the  prisons  of  that  day.  Thomas  Ellwood,  in  his 
most  entertaining  narrative  of  his  own  life,  gives  to  us  an  account  of 
his  experience  in  Newgate.  Friends  were  imprisoned  by  hundreds. 
EUwokkI  says,"  When  we  first  came  to  Newgate,  there  lay  in  a  little 
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by-place,  like  a  closet,  near  the  room  where  we  wore  lodged,  the 
quartered  bodies  of  three  men,  who  had  been  executed  some  days 
before,  for  a  real  or  a  pretended  plot.  The  reason  why  their 
quarters  lay  so  long  there  was,  the  relations  were  j)etiti()ners  for 
leave  to  hury  them,  which  at  length  wa.s  obtained  for  the  quarters, 
but  not  for  the  head.  I  saw  the  heads,"  says  Ellwood,  **  when 
they  were  brought  up  to  be  buried ;  the  hangman  fetched  them 
up  in  a  dirty  dust  basket,  out  of  some  by-place,  and  setting  them 
down  amongst  the  felons,  he  and  they  made  sport  with  them ;  which 
done,  the  hangman  put  them  into  his  kettle  and  par-boiled  them 
with  bay  salt  and  cummin  seed,  that  to  keep  them  from  putri- 
faction,  and  this  to  keep  off  the  fowls  from  seizing  upon  tbem." 

Thus,  were  these  holy  men  treated  in  and  by  an  age  unworthy  of 
them.  And  yet,  when  they  were  dismissed  from  one  prison  to 
another,  they  went  without  constables  or  police  of  any  kind.  **  We 
took  our  bundles  on  our  shoulders,  and  walkt^l  two-and-two  abreast 
through  the  (.)ld  Bailey  into  Fleet-strei't."  The  shop-keepers 
wondered  at  them  as  they  went  along,  and  asked  them  whither 
they  were  going.  **  What,*'  said  they,  **  without  keepers.**  '*No,*' 
said  thev,  **our  word  is  our  keei)er.**  And  vet,  most  of  these 
persons  were  simply  confined  because  they  would  not  take  the  oath, 
although  their  word  was  so  unimpeachable  and  sure. 

But  the  prisons  in  the  country  were  far  worse  than  tlie  prisons 
in  London.  After  bi'ing  a  long  time  immured  in  Lancaster 
Castle — when  the  magistrates,  after  long  remonstrance,  went  to  see 
the  jail,  they  durst  hardlv  go  in,  fnmi  the  dangerousness  of  the 
floor,  and  its  ex|K)sure  to  the  wind  and  rain. 

Margaret  Fell  was  the  name  of  the  woman  destined  to  become 
the  wife  of  George  Fox.  Our  readers  can  scarcely  expe<'t  a  very 
romantic  storv.  Perhaps  thev  think  that  it  can  hanllv  bo 
possible  that  wliat  we  call  the  **  Romance  of  l^ove,**  could  happen 
in  the  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  especially  in  the  life  of 
those  stern,  elder  ones.  You  know,  by  name,  the  celebrated 
Robert  Barclay,  high  in  birth  and  htation,  who,  if  we  may 
regard  Georg(»  Fox  as  the  Luther,  is  certainly  the  Calvin  of  the 
Quakers.  Well,  yiamg  ladies,  we  think  you  never  ni^eived  a 
8wei"ter  letter  than  that  in  which  be  |»n»jM>sed  marriage  to  his 
young  bride.  We  regard  it  as  <me  nf  the  s\veett»st  love-letters  we 
nave  ever  read.  Our  dear  vmmir  si>ters.  niav  >ui'h  lettei-s  come  to 
them.  Ami  yet,  jKThaps,  we  an-  j»n  inatun*;  jHThaps,  they  would 
not  like  them  wntten  after  this  pattern — 

"The  love  of  thv  converse,"  he  ftavs,  **the  dej*iro  of  thv  friend- 
•hip,  the  Bym]>athy  of  thy  way,  and  the  meekneas  of  thy  Hpirit,  hare 
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often,  as  thou  mayest  have  observed,  occasioned  me  to  take  frequent 
opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of  thy  company.  .  .  Manythingsinthe 
natural  [mind]  will  concur  to  strengthen  and  encourage  my  affection 
towards  thee,  and  make  thee  acceptable  unto  me ;  but  that  which  is 
before  ally  and  beyond  all,  is,  that  I  can  say  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  I  have  received  a  charge  from  him  to  love  thee,  and  for  that 
I  know  his  love  is  much  towards  thee,  and  his  blessing  and  goodness 
is,  and  shall  be  unto  thee,  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  a  true  sense 
of  it." 

Holier  than  the  love  of  youth,  is  even  the  love  of  age.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  oi  all  the  early  Quakers  is  Isaac  Pening- 
ton.  We  like  to  think  of  him  as  their  chief  man.  His  writings 
glow  with  a  mystical  fervour  of  speech,  in  which,  however,  shapes, 
as  of  Beulah,  stand  out,  and  brighten,  through  a  golden  haze. 
Few  have  read  the  old  folio,  in  which  the  precious  thoughts  of 
Isaac  Penington  live  like  the  notes  of  tabernacle  music;  but, 
happy  are  they  who  reading  can  understand.  A  man  of  position 
himself,  he  married  Lady  Springett,  better  known  as  Mary  Pen- 
ington ;  and,  when  he  departed,  very  sweet,  and  most  affecting 
and  beautiful  were  the  words  in  wnich  she  has  enshrined  his 
memory : — 

"No  likeness,  or  appearance,  or  taking  sound  of  words,"  she  says, 
tenderly  apostrophizing  him,  **  wouldst  thou  take  up  with,  instead 
of  him  that  was  life  indeed !  O,  the  many  years  thou  puttest  thy 
mouth  in  the  dust,  and  wentest  softly,  and  hadst  anguish  of  soul, 
weeping  and  groaning !  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  one  half  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  thy  soul.  Thou  wouldst  not  feed  on  that  which  was  not 
bread  from  heaven !  In  this  state  I  married  thee,  and  my  love  was 
drawn  to  thee,  because  I  found  thou  sawest  the  deceit  of  all  notions, 
and  was  as  one  that  refused  to  be  comforted,  by  anything  that  had 
the  appearance  of  rehgion — till  fle  came  to  his  temple,  who  is  truth 
and  no  he.  And  in  this  my  heart  cleft  to  thee ;  and  a  desire  was 
in  me  to  be  serviceable  to  thee  in  this  desolate  condition ;  for  thou 
wast  alone  and  miserable  in  this  world,  and  I  gave  up  much  to  be  a 
companion  to  thee,  in  this  thy  suffering. 

"Ah  me,  he  is  gone  !  he  that  none  exceeded  in  kindness,  in  ten- 
derness, in  love  inexpressible  to  my  relation  as  a  wife.  Next  to 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  my  soul,  was  his  love  precious 
and  delightful  to  me  ! — My  bosom-one ! — that  was  as  my  guide  and 
counsellor ! — my  pleasant  companion ;  my  tender,  sympathizing 
friend !  as  near  to  the  sense  of  my  pain,  sorrow,  grief,  and  trouble, 
as  was  possible.  Yet  this  great  help  and  benefit  is  gone  ;  and  I,  a 
poor  worm,  a  very  little  one  to  him,  and  compassed  about  with  many 
infirmities,  through  mercy,  let  him  go,  without  one  unadvised  word 
of  discontent  or  inordinate  grief!  " 

After  a  few  more  words,  she  concludes  by  saying,  "  this  testimony 
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to  dear  Isaac  Penington,  is  from  the  greatest  loser  of  aU  that  had 
a  share  in  his  life, 

"  AL\RY  Penixgton/* 

And  now  the  reader  may  sec  something  of  the  way  in  wliich 
those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  that  day  loved  and  married  ; 
but  very  different  to  either  was  the  marriage  of  the  founder,  George 
Fox.  It  is  so  characteristic  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  may 
read  over  the  story  together : — If  the  reader  know  the  sweet  littlo 
town  of  Ulvei*ston,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  English  lake  weuer}',  there 
still  stands  an  almost  ruined  old  farm-house,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  then  occupie<l  by  Judge  Fell,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Assize.  In  1G52  George  Fox  came  to  Ulverston. 
The  house  of  Judge  Fell  seems  to  have  been  o|)en  to  all  good  men ; 
and,  although  the  Judge  was  absent  from  home,  G(»orge  stayed  there 
and  held  his  meetings ;  and  Margaret  Fell  desc*ribi\s,  in  words  of 
simple  but  great  power,  the  etlect  of  his  first  words.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  wiH»ks  tlie  Judge  returned,  sore  displea^sod  to  find  that 
his  wife,  and  household,  and  neighbourhood  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  the  strong  feeling  awakened  by  George  Fox  ;  and 
finally  himself,  a  wise  and  prudent,  but  most  excellent  man,  be- 
came convinced  too.  Swarthmoor  Hall  Ixvame  n(»w  for  many 
years  the  pilgrim's  home.  This  gives  a  fume  to  Ulvi'rj?ton,  and 
many  jiilgnm  feet  everv  year  tread  its  dilapidated  courts  and  vstiiir- 
cases,  and  look  in  on  the  old  nwm  and  the  simple  \kh1  on  and  in 
which  he  rtn^ruited  himst>lf  aft(*r  manv  a  wear}'  month  of  prison 
life.  After  some  years  Judgt*  Fell  dunl.  Margaret,  his  widow, 
continued  in  that  state  eleven  years ;  bn)Ught  un  her  family  ;  fre- 

Suently  afforded  home  and  asylum  to  GtH)rge  Fox,  whose  senior 
iic  wiis  by  several  years.  When  she  became  a  widow  she 
had  a  young  family.  Herself  a  Friend,  she  had  to  take 
with  others  the  sjM)iling  of  her  goods.  Margun?t  Fell  and 
George  Fox  were  comjK'lled  much  to  rely  u|)on  each  other,  and 
they  had  no  doubt  a  mutual  esteem,  aud  profound  regard  and 
affection  for  each  other,  which  sinks  deeptT,  j)erhaj)H,  often 
than  what  the  young  folks  call  love.  They  did  nt>t  mii»t  much, 
but  t\w  circumstances  of  each  (Jther's  life  had  given  to  them 
rest  in  ea<*h  oth«T  ;  an<l  is  ni»t  that  strength,  and  when  <»f  the 
highest  ordiT,  is  it  not  marriage?  And  what  marria;:e  is  at  all 
worth  without  it?  So  he  >ays,  **I  had  seen  from  the  Lord  a  con- 
siderabK'  time  U'fori*  that  I  should  take  Margiiret  Fell  to  wife. 
And  when  I  first  mentione<l  it  to  her.  she  felt  tlie  aii'^wer  of  life 
from  God  thereto,  ihit  lliougli  the  Lt^nl  had  oimiu-^I  this  thing 
to  me,  yet  1  had  not  n^iiviNl  u  command  fn»m  tlie  I^iixl  for  the 
accomphshiiig  it  then  ;  \^herefore,  I  let  the  thing  ivst,  aud  went 
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on  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Lord  as  heretofore.  But  being 
at  Bristol,  and  finding  Margaret  Fell  there,  it  opened  to  me  from 
the  Lord  that  it  should  be  accomplished.  After  we  had  discoursed 
this  matter  together,"  says  he — 

"  *  I  told  her  if  she  also  was  satisfied  with  the  accomplishing  of  it 
now,  she  should  first  send  for  her  children,  which  she  did. 

"  '  When  the  rest  of  her  daughters  were  come,  I  asked  both  them 
and  her  sons'^in-law,  if  they  had  anything  against  it,  or  for  it ;  and 
they  all  severally  expressed  their  satisfaction  therewith.  Then  I 
asked  Margaret,  if  she  had  fulfilled  her  husband's  will  to  her 
children. 

"  *  She  replied,  the  children  knew  she  had. 

"  *  Whereupon  I  asked  them,  whether,  if  their  mother  married, 
they  should  not  lose  by  it ;  and  I  asked  Margaret,  whether  she  had 
done  anything  in  heu  of  it,  which  might  answer  it  to  the  children. 
The  children  said  she  ?iad  answered  it  to  them,  and  desired  me  to 
speak  no  more  of  it. 

"  *  I  told  them  I  was  plain,  and  would  have  all  things  done  plainly ; 
for  I  sought  not  any  outward  advantage  to  myself.' 

"  This  plain  statement  being  made,  they  took  each  other  in 
marriage,  in  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Broad  Mead,  Bristol ;  at 
which  city  he  happened,  at  this  time,  to  meet  with  his  friend  Mar- 
garet, who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  one  of  her  married  daughters 
residing  there. 

"  *  We  staid  about  a  week,'  he  says,  *  in  Bristol,  and  then  went 
together  to  Oldstone,  where,  taking  leave  of  each  other  in  the  Lord, 
we  parted,  betaking  ourselves  each  to  our  several  services;  Mar- 
garet returning  homewards  to  the  north,  and  I  passing  on  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  as  before.'  " 

The  letter  of  George  Fox  to  Lady  Claypole  is  written  in  such  a 
tone  that  we  could  almost  be  persuaded  that  Tauler  himself,  or 
Jacob  Behmen,  had  penned  it ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  their  writings,  or 
modes  of  expression.  ''Be  still,"  he  says  in  this  remarkable 
composition, — "  Be  still  in  thjr  own  mind  and  spirit,  from  thy 
own  thoughts,  and  then  thou  wilt  feel  the  principle  of  God  to  turn 
thy  mind  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  life  comes ;  whereby  thou 
mayest  receive  His  strength  and  power,  to  allay  all  blusterings, 
storms,  and  tempests.  This  it  is  which  works  up  into  patience, 
into  innocency,  into  soberness,  into  stillness,  into  staidne«s  up  to 
God  with  his  power.  When  thou  art  in  the  transgression  of  the 
life  of  God  in  thy  own  particular,  the  mind  flies  up  in  the  air,  the 
creature  is  led  into  the  night,  nature  goes  out  of  its  course,  an  old 
garment  goes  on,  and  8m  uppermost  clothing ;  and  thy  nature 
being  led  out  of  its  course,  it  comes  to  be  all  on  fire,  in  the  trans- 
gression ^  and  that  defaceth  the  glory  of  the  first  body." 
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The  history  of  the  early  Friends,  as  all  their  histories  and 
writings  show,  is  rich  in  romantic  interest ;  there  is  no  lack  of 
individuals  who  may  hold  our  attention.  A  brave  and  wonderful 
people,  their  history  in  those  days  was  a  long  series  of  exploits, 
and  he  must  be  a  brave  man,  and  not  very  wise,  who  would 
venture  to  defend  them  all ;  but  the  task  would  be  easv  to  defend 
every  deed  of  Fox  and  the  I'Viends,  comj)ari'd  with  the  task  of 
defending  the  ecclesiastical  men  and  systems  of  the  same  age. 

Wrapped  into  mystic  flights  of  feeling,  George  Fox  tx?held 
many  thmgs  by  a  kind  of  clairvoyance  and  second  sight ;  and  the 
spiritual  future  opened  in  the  earth  around  him,  and  admitted  him 
to  its  secrets  ;  like  Ezekiel,  he  took  up  types,  and  acted  them  and 
lived  them.  A\'e  do  not  see  that  either  Gtnjrge  or  his  Frienda 
adopted  much  conciliation.  We  are  sure  no  conciliation  was 
adopted  with  them,  wliile  judgments  of  a  fearful  character  fell 
upon  their  persecutors  ;  so  that,  to  injure  a  Quaker,  at  hi:>t  became 
the  anticipation  of  some  mysterious  doom. 

The  Countess  of  Derbv — the  celebrated  Countess,  well  known 
to  all  through  **  IVveril  of  the  Peak" — imprisoned  Oliver  Atherton, 
with  three  other  Friends,  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Oliver  was 
a  man  of  weak  constitution,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of,  at  last, 
unless  removed.  A  letter  was  written  to  the  Countess,  showing 
the  reason  whv  he  could  not  i>av  tvthes ;  his  weak  c(»ndition 
was  i)ointed  out  to  her;  but  all  in  vain — Oliver  Athcrton  ditxi 
in  prist m.  On  his  death-bed  he  said:  "The  Countess  hius  shed 
much  blood,  but  mine  will  be  the  heaviest  s\\v  has  shiHl."  His 
body  was  delivcre<i  to  his  friends  to  bury.  They  carried  it  from 
priiion  to  (-)rmskiik,  the  parish  wherein  ne  lived,  and  stuck  up  at 
ever)'  church-door,  or  upon  the  crossivs  of  Garstang,  Preston,  and 
other  towns  through  which  they  [)asscHl,  this  inscription  : — 

"  ThtA  i,«r  Olirn-  Athertnu^  0/  Orm^h'rk :  persecuted  to  deaths  by 
the  Cottnfctts  of  Ikrhy,  for  good  ronMrience  sake  totcards  God  and 
Christ,  bt'caufic  he  tcould  not  tjive  her  tythes,^* 

Singular  that  that  day  thn*e  weeks  after  Oliver  Atherton's  body 
went  thnaigh  th«>se  towns,  slu-  died  ,  and  that  day  seven  weeks, 
she  was  bonie  the  sann*  mute,  the  hearse  and  it^  costly  tMpiipago 
stopping  at  exaelly  tin-  same  cros-t\s  at  which  {)oor  Oliver's  less 
ostentatious  funeral  pnMe»in!i  pauM.tl. 

One  of  the  most  iiitere>tinir  of  all  Fox's  inten'iews  was  that 
well-known  one  with  ( >liver  ( 'nanwell.  We  have  often  remarked 
how  Oliver  would  jK'rs^mally  sit'  and  talk  with  all  jM*<»ple  who  at 
all  stirred  the  nation  in  his  day.  A  long  tHmversation  they  had 
together.    Cromwell  behaved  well  to  the  great  preacher  and  seer ; 
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better,  we  think,  than  the  seer  behaved  to  him,  for  we  think  he 
scarcely  returned  him  courtesy  for  courtesy. 

To  the  death  of  George  Fox  Mr.  Watson  only  makes  a  very 

slight  and  passing  allusion.     Yet  the  calm  and  peace  of  his  death 

was  what   might   be   expected   from  such   a   life.     The  day   of 

his  death  is  variously  stated.     Mr.  Watson  follows  the  appendix 

to  the  jovimal,    and  gives   the    13th   day  of  November,   1690. 

William  Sewell,  the  historian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  gives 

11th  January,  1691.     On  that  day  he  is  said  to  have  attended 

a    meeting    at    the   Friends'   Meeting  House  in   Gracechurch 

Street,  and  spoke  there  with   great  power   and  clearness,  and 

concluded  with  prayer ;  as  he  left  the  meeting,  he  said  he  thought 

he  felt  the  cold  strike  to  his  heart,  but  he  added,  "  I  am  glad  1  was 

here ;    I   am   fully   clear ;"   he   went  to   the   house   of  Henry 

Gouldney,  in  White  Hart  Court — there   he  lay   down  in   his 

clothes  on  a  bed.     He  soon  felt  his  strength  decaying,  but  he  was 

in  perfect  peace,  and  to  some  who  came  to  visit  him,  he  said, 

'*  All  is  well ;  the  seed  of  God  reigns  over  all  and  over  death 

itself.     And  though,"  said  he,  "  I  am  weak  in  body,  yet  the  power 

of  God  is  over  all,  and  the  seed  reigns  over  all  disorderly  spirits." 

In  his  prea(^hing  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  calling  Christ 

the  seed,  so  that  those  who  were  by  him  well  knew  his  meaning ; 

thus  he  lay,  but  not  long,  although  for  some  days.     About  four  or 

five  hours  before  his  death  he  was  asked  how  he  was,  and  he  said, 

"  Don't  heed,  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  above  all  sickness  and 

death  ;  the  seed  reigns,  blessed  be  the  Lord."     At  ten  o'clock  at 

night  on  the   13th  of  January,  Sewell   sa}*8  he  died,  aged  67. 

He   was  buried  in  the   Friends'  burial    ground,   near  Bunhill 

Fields,  followed  to  his  grave  not  only  by  members  of  the  Society, 

but  by  great  multitudes  of  people.  The  pnnciples  which  he  taught 

prevented  the  rearing  any  monument  or  inscnption  over  his  grave, 

but  the  short  sentence  of  William  Penn  may  stand  as  an  epitaph 

scarcely  too  strong  in  its  eulogy,  even  in  an  age  of  spiritual  giants, 

**Many  sons  have  done  virtuously  in  this  day,  but  thou,  dear 

George,  excellest  them  all." 

To  talk  of  George  Fox  is  one  thing,  to  talk  of  Modem  Friends 
is  another.  The  protest  of  George  Fox  against  formalism  has 
stereotyped  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  into  the  most  formal 
system  of  religious  life  and  worship  the  world  knows.  The 
necessity  for  most  of  those  strong  actions  of  the  Early  Friends 
has  cciised.  Society  now  presents  wholly  another  life.  But  in 
itself  Quakerism  must  always  be  the  battle  between  dogma  and 
doctrine — and  this  is  what  it  was  in  George  Fox's  day.  Cer- 
tainly at  present  the  battle  with  dogma  is  not  fought  by  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
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inveterate  dogmatists  of  our  ap^o.  Doctrine  is  almost  dead  among 
thera,  that  is,  of  the  higher  religious  kind  ;  end  their  noble  corpo- 
ration is  for  the  most  part  a  succeduneum  of  a  most  respectablo 
kind  for  the  Poor  Law  Union.  It  is  not  so  much  an  EccleHwht 
m  Hcc/esia,  it  is  a  polity  within  a  polity.  Keligiously,  the  society 
is  dead.  Any  society  will  soon  die  that  trusts  to  its  dogmas  alone. 
It  is  dangerous  to  fiy  to  dogma  ;  for  dogma  when  called  ujxm  for 
support,  always  flies  to  the  hushes  of  mysticism,  or  the  steeps  and 
sanaras  of  sc(*pticism  for  its  helpers.  It  never  lives  in  a  light-house ; 
it  never  uses  telescopes.  Ino  teaching  of  the  Friends  does 
injustice  to  the  higher  energies  of  our  nature.  It  produces  no 
artists,  no  sculjitors,  no  p<jets.  They  have  given  to  literature 
no  great  work.  But  they  are  the  finest  consiTvative  element  in 
moaeni  political  society.  Religious  themselves,  they  say  nothing 
of  religion,  but  create  hotnes  of  ta/ffe,  and  habits  of  good,  temj)erate, 
useful  manhood.  Bold  under  some  circumstances,  they  are, 
perhaps,  yet  the  most  timid  j)eople  on  the  whole  in  the  countr}*; 
they  dwell  among  themselves ;  and  when  they  st<'p  out,  they 
seem  to  be  constantly  fearful,  and  tread  softly  as  if  amid  the  red- 
hot  ploughshan^s  of  opinion ;  and  there  is  not  a  jK^er  of  the 
realm  rol>es  himsi^lf  witn  such  true  exclusiveness  as  the  well-lwirn 
member  of  the  Societv  of  Friends.  Christendom,  unless  it  hniks 
after  them,  does  not  know  them.  They  will  neither  have  the 
scriptorium  of  the  church,  nor  its  refcvtor)*,  neither  its  sacred 
chalice,  nor  its  holy  j)en.  In  a  word,  the  truth  which  (iuakcrism 
teaches  is  great,  but  remote ;  and  its  mode  of  teaching,  pnn'rical 
as  it  confesstxlly  is,  is  yet  narrow,  inhuman,  and  most  limitinj. 

But  jwrhaps  it  is  not  with  a  gwxl  grace  that  we  can  siiy  any 
words  against  a  sect  so  excellent  imd  so  orderly,  which  luis  pro- 
duced men  and  women  s<3  holv  and  noble.  We  will  but  sav  that 
thev,  as  we  all,  have  succecdcnl  in  that  when'in  they  lived ;  and 
it  18  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  they  do  not  live  so  much  as  a 
religious  sect  as  a  philanthropic  community;  and  their  s\inpathy 
is  much  more  with  bodily  infirmities  and  temporal  som>W8  than 
spiritual  misi'rics  ami  necessities.  But  we  shall  n»tum  to  some 
review  of  the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Friends — 
their  heroisms  and  their  heresies. 
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II. 

SPEAKING  TO  THEM  IN  PARABLES.* 

Mr.  Bohn  hsB  just  issued,  in  his  Illustrated  Library,  a  new  and 
copiously-illustrated  edition  of  the  fairy  tales  of  that  most  beloved 
and  delightful  of  story-tellers,  Hans  Andersen.  Nothing  can  add 
to  the  enchantment  and  the  fame  of  his  instructive  and  delicate 
fancy,  but  this  volume  sustains  and  aids  it  by  its  beauty.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  edition  yet  issued ;  and  while  it  will  delight- 
fully lead  the  more  intelligent  of  our  young  folks  into  the  regions 
of  wonderland,  it  is  a  fine  book  for  all  fireside  reading ;  healthy, 
ideal,  and  often  holy  in  its  whole  structure,  and  end,  and  aim. 
The  publication  of  this  volume  of  the  complete  series  of  the 
legends,  furnishes  also  the  opportunity  for  noticing  the  last,  very 
recently  published,  production  of  the  same  writer,  the  "SandHQls  of 
Jutland.*'  It  has  allthebestidiosyncraciesof  its  delightful  author — 
wild  fantastic  travels  into  ghost  and  goblin  regions,  and  among  the 
fairy  folk — and  all  its  author's  accustomed  religiousness  of  teach- 
ing. The  principal  story  in  the  collection,  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  volume,  the  "  SandHills  of  Jutland,"  is  one  of  the  most  fresh  and 
invigorating;  equal  to  anything  from  the  author's  pen;  its  sly 
humour,  its  naice  description,  and  rich  and  spiritual  colouring,  are 
all  devoted  to  the  parabolic  statement  of  that  great  problem — the 
disappointing  complexity  of  human  conditions  and  affairs.  It  is  a 
story  solemmy  beautiful.  In  the  story  called  "Children's  Prattle," 
we  have  a  description  of  a  child's  party.  One  little  creature  calls 
herself,  mimicking  the  folly  of  older  folks,  "  a  Court  child,"  as  her 
father  was  a  **Kammer  junker,^' — She  informed  her  little  friends, 
that  unless  people  were  well-bom,  they  could  never  become  great, 
and  that  those  who  had  at  their  names  the  ending  «eM,  were  all 
low-bom  people,  and  could  never  be  of  any  consequence  in  the 
world.     llie  other  children  tried  to  establish  their  (fignity, 

"  But  on  the  outside  of  the  half-open  door  stood  a  poor  little  boy 
peeping  in.  It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  so  poor  a  child 
should  enter  the  drawing-room ;  but  he  had  been  turning  the  spit  for 
the  cook,  and  he  had  obtained  permission  to  look  in  behind  the  door 

•  I.  Danish  Fairy  Lep^ends.  Tales  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Translated  by 
Caroline  Peachey.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  120  Illustrations.     Bohn's  Illustrated  Library. 

II.  Parables  from  Nature.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Oatty. 
Bt'll  and  Daldy,  Fleet-street. 

III.  The  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Transited 
by  Mm.  Bushby.    London :  Richard  Bcntley,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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at  the  splendidly-dressed  children  who  were  amusing  themselves,  and 
that  was  a  treat  to  him. 

"  He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  one  of  them,  he  thought ;  but  at 
that  moment  he  heard  what  had  been  said,  and  it  was  enough  to  make 
him  very  sad.  Not  one  shilling  had  his  parents  at  homo  to  spare. 
They  were  not  able  to  set  up  a  new8pap(?r,  to  say  nothing  of  writing 
for  one.  And  the  worst  was  yet  to  comu  ;  for  his  father's  name,  and, 
of  course,  also  his  own  name,  certainly  ended  in  *  sen.'  lie,  therefore, 
could  never  become  anybody  in  this  world.  This  was  very  dishearten- 
ing. Tliough  he  felt  assuml  that  ho  was  boriif  it  was  impossible  to 
think  otherwise. 

"  This  was  what  passed  that  evening. 

"  Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  their  course  the  children  had 
grown  up  to  be  men  and  women. 

"Tliere  stood  in  the  town  a  handsome  house,  which  was  filled  with 
magnificent  objects  of  art.  Every  one  wont  to  see  it  Even  people 
who  lived  at  a  distance  came  to  town  to  see  it.  ^Vhich  prodig}*,  among 
the  children  we  have  spoken  of,  could  call  that  edifice  his  or  her*  I 
It  is  easy  to  tell  that.  No  ;  it  is  not  so  easy,  after  all.  That  house 
belonged  to  the  poor  little  boy,  who  l)ecame  somebody,  although  his 
name  did  end  in  'sen  ' — Tuorwaldsen  !  " 

And  few  persons  will  read  this  story  without  tliinking  of  the 
poor  beggar  lad,  the  tailor's  apprentice — Andkrskx. 

The  "  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland,'*  reachini  our  hand^j  too  late  for  a 
more  detailed  analysis,  but,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  it,  as  every  way  e<|ual  to  all  the  best 
things  of  its  author's  ideal  and  practictJ  j)en. 

To  the  plainer  and  more  practical  of  our  readers,  perhaps  the 
"Parables  '  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Oatty  may  bo  even  yet  more  acxx^pt- 
able.  She  confesses,  in  her  l*reface,  her  inspiration  from,  and 
obligati(m  to  Hans  Andersen.  Of  course,  she  will  not  be  offended 
with  us  for  our  avowal  of  luKlier  adminitiou  for  the  illustrious 
Dane  :  his  fables  abound  in  the  most  j)athetic  and  quiet  touches 
of  the  true  humour  of  genius;  but  Mrs.  Gatty  desi»n*e8  to  bo 
mentioned  ^ith  him  :  she  idealises  fact,  and  turns  science  into 
fable;  all  her  parables  have  their  o^ti  obvious  instruction. 
Perhaps  the  fault  would  Ik?  that  the  moral  is  t<K)  obvious ;  but  for 
this  verj'  reason  they  are  adminiblo  lMM>ks  for  thoughtful  and 
cduoited  youth.  Kvi'n*  onr  would  niako  a  capital  child's  sermon 
for  the  closing  aftiTiiuou  in  tlu'  s<»lnMil-nMMn.  An  itl^a  t>f  her  style 
will  bo  conveyed  by  this  intnKluction  to  the  parable  eutilled — 

**  ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE. 

**  *  Restless  life!  restlfss  life!'  moaned  the  Weatbcrcock  on  the 
church-tower  by  the  si.»a,  as  he  felt  hiiiiHelt  swayinl  suddenly  round 
by  tho  wind,  and  creaked  with  dismay  ;  *  restless,   toihng  life,  and 
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everybody  complaining  of  one  all  the  time.  Theresa  that  tiresome 
weathercock  poirUing  east,  cried  the  old  woman,  as  she  hobbled  np  the 
churchyard  path  to  the  porch  last  Sunday  ;  now  I  know  why  I  have 
got  all  my  rheumatic  pains  hack  agam.  Then,  in  a  day  or  two,  came 
the  farmer  by  on  his  pony,  and  drew  up  outside  the  wall  to  have  a 
word  with  the  grave-digger.  A  bad  took-aut,  Tomkins,  said  he  ;  if 
that  rascally  old  weathercock  is  to  be  trusted^  the  wind's  got  into  the 
wrong  quarter  again,  ami  we  shall  have  more  rain.  Was  it  my  fault 
if  he  £d  find  out  through  me  that  the  wind  was  in,  what  he  called, 
the  wrong  quarter  ?  Besides,  the  wind  always  is  in  somebody's  wrong 
quarter,  I  verily  believe  !  But  am  I  to  i}lame  ?  Did  I  choose  my 
lot  ?  No,  no  !  Nobody  need  suppose  I  should  go  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  round  and  round,  all  my  life,  telling  people 
what  they  don't  want  to  know,  if  I  had  my  choice  about  the  matter. 
Ah !  how  much  rather  would  I  lead  the  quiet,  peaceful  existence  of 
my  old  friend,  the  Dial,  down  below  yonder  on  his  pedestal.  That 
is  a  life,  indeed  I' 

"  *  How  he  is  chattering  away  up  above  there,'  remarked  the  Dial 
from  below ;  *"  he  almost  makes  me  smile,  though  not  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine has  fallen  on  me  through  the  livelong  day,  alas !  I  often 
wonder  what  he  finds  to  talk  about ;  but  his  ac^ve  life  gives  him 
subjects  enough,  no  doubt.  Ah  !  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  like 
him !  But  all  is  so  different  with  me,  alas  !  I  thought  I  heard  my 
own  name,  too,  just  now.  I  will  ask.  Halloo  !  up  above  there ! 
Did  you  call,  my  sprightly  ftiend  ?  Is  there  anything  fresh  astir  ? 
Tell  me,  if  there  is.  I  get  so  weary  of  the  dark  and  useless  hours — 
eo  common  now,  alas !     What  have  you  been  talking  about  ?' 

"  *  Nothing  profitable  this  time,  good  neighbour,'  replied  the 
Weathercock ;  *  for,  in  truth,  you  have  caught  me  grumbling.' 

"  *  Grumbling ?     Grumbling,  you  /' 

"  *  Yes,  grumbling,  I !     Why  not  P' 

"  *  But  grumbling  in  the  midst  of  an  existence  so  gay,  so  active, 
BO  bright,'  pursued  the  Dial ;  *  it  seems  impossible  !' 

"  *  Gay,  active,  bright !  a  pretty  description  enough ;  but  what  a 
mockery  of  the  truth  it  covers !  Look  at  me,  swinging  loosely  to 
every  peevish  blast  that  flits  across  the  sky.  Turned  here,  turned 
there,  turned  everywhere — the  sport  of  every  passing  gust.  Never 
a  moment's  rest,  but  when  the  uncertain  breezes  choose  te  seek  it 
for  themselves.  Ghiy,  active,  bright  existence,  indeed!  Restless, 
toiling  life,  I  call  it ;  and  all  to  serve  a  thankless  world,  by  whom 
my  very  usefiilness  is  abused.  But  you,  my  ancient  friend — ^you, 
in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  repose,  steady  and  unmoved 
amidst  the  utmost  violence  of  storms,  how  little  can  you  appreciate 
the  sense  of  weariness  I  feel !  A  poor  judge  of  my  troubled  lot  are 
you  in  your  paradise  of  rest  !* 

"  '  My  paradise  of  rest,  do  you  call  it  ?'  exclaimed  the  Dial ;  *  an 
ingenious  title,  truly,  to  express  what  those  who  know  it  practically, 
feel  to  be  little  short  of  a  stagnation  of  existence.  Dull,  purpose- 
less, unprofitable,  at  the  mercy  of  the  clouds  and  shades  of  night — 

8  2 
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I  can  never  fulfil  my  end  but  by  their  sufferance,  and  in  the  seasons, 
rare  enough  at  best,  when  their  meddling  interference  is  withdrawn. 
And  even  when  the  sun  and  hour  do  smile  upon  me,  and  I  carry  out 
my  vocation,  how  seldom  does  any  one  come  near  me  to  learn  the 
lessons  I  could  teach  !  I  weary  of  the  night ;  I  weary  of  the 
clouds ;  I  weary  of  the  footsteps  that  pass  me  by.  Would  that  I 
cx>uld  rise,  even  for  a  few  brief  hours,  to  the  energy  and  meaning  of 
a  life  like  yours  !' 

"  '  This  is  a  strange  fatality,  indeed,'  creaked  the  Weathercock,  in 
reply,  *  that  you,  in  your  untroubled  calm,  should  yearn  aflor  the 
restlessness  I  sicken  of;  that  I,  in  what  you  call  my  gay  and  active 
existence,  should  long  for  the  quiet  you  detest.' 

"  *You  long  for  it  becauue  you  are  ignorant  of  its  nature  and 
practical  reality,'  groaned  the  Dial. 

"  *  Nay,  but  those  are  the  very  words  I  would  apply  to  you,  my 
ancient  friend.  The  blindest  ignorance  of  its  workings  can  alone 
account  for  your  coveting  a  position  such  as  mine.' 

"  *  If  that  be  so,  then  ever}'  ])osition  is  wrong,'  was  the  murmured 
remark,  in  answer ;  but  it  never  reached  the  sky,  for  at  that  moment 
the  mourning  tolling  of  a  bell  in  the  old  church-tower  announced 
that  a  funeral  was  approaching,  and  in  its  vibrations  the  lessor  sound 
was  lost. 

"  Antl  as  those  vibrations  gathered  in  the  air,  they  grouped  thorn* 
selves  into  a  solemn  dirge,  which  seemed  as  if  it  rose  in  contradiction 
to  what  had  just  been  saiil. 

**  For  it  gave  out  to  the  mourners  who  wort*  following  the  I'orpse 
to  its  liist  earthly  resting-place,  that  every  lot  was  good,  and  blessed 
to  some  particular  end. 

"  For  the  lots  of  all  (it  said;  were  app)inted,  and  all  that  was 
ap]H)inted  was  gooil. 

"  Little,  little  did  it  matter,  therefore  (it  said),  whether  the  lot  of 
him  who  came  to  his  last  n>sting-plare  had  been  a  busy  or  a  quiet 
one ;  a  high  or  a  low  one  ;  one  of  laU>ur  or  of  endurance.  If  that 
whieh  Wfis  appointed  to  l>e  done,  IukI  In^^n  well  <lone,  all  was  well. 

**  It  gave  out,  too,  that  every  time  and  seiison  was  good,  and 
blessed  to  some  parti<'ular  purpo.si» ;  that  the  time  to  die  was  as  gooil 
as  the  time  to  l>e  l><»rn,  whether  it  came  to  the  child  who  had  done 
but  little,  or  to  the  nuin  who  had  done  much. 

"  For  the  times  and  seasons  (it  said)  were  ap{>ointed,  and  all  that 
was  api)ointed  was  ixood. 

**  Little,  little  <lid  it  matter,  therefore  (it  .suitl).  whether  the  time 
of  life  had  Ihh'U  a  loni;  one  or  a  ^hort  one;  if  that  which  was  appointed 
to  Ix?  u.sed,  had  In'en  riu'htly  umhI,  all  was  right. 

**  Kchoin^j  aiid  n'-echoini;  in  the  air,  eame  thesi'  siiunds  out  of  the 
old  bell-tower,  bidding'  the  mourners  not  to  mourn,  for  lK)th  the  lota 
and  the  timers  of  all  things  were  appointed,  and  all  that  was  ap|>oiuted 
good." 

Cliildreu  love  tales — fuir\-  tides — parables.     Tlie  better  jsort  of 
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grown-up  children,  we  fancy,  like  them  too ;  for,  indeed,  they  are 
constantly  doing  that  for  us  which  we  are  all  trying  to  do  for  our- 
selves, in  one  way  or  other,  namely,  to  realise.  This  is  the  hidden 
charm  of  the  story-teller.  He  gives  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  to  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity ;  he  brings  the 
abstract  and  wandering  spirit  home;  he  imprisons  the  dainty 
Ariel.  No  man  will  be  a  favourite  talker  to  children  who  does 
not  speak  in  parables ;  and  the  teacher  to  the  mighty  multitudes 
will  be  efficient  in  the  proportion  to  his  power  of  wielding  ad- 
mirably the  parable.  But  it  requires  some  of  the  most  varied 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  difficult  to  wield  it  well. 
Eloquence  and  rhetoric  may  furnish  a  "linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out;"  but  parable  opens,  unfolds,  expoimds,  and  illustrates.  The 
greatest  of   all  teachers  adopted  this    expedient — "Without  a 

E arable  spake  he  not  unto  them."  It  may  be,  and  is,  and  has 
eon  much  abused;  but  no  power  is  so  likely  to  awaken  in  an 
auditor  the  listening  ear,  and  to  furnish  the  understanding  heart. 
This  is  that  power  which  John  Bunyan  has  glorified  by  his  pen,  and 
which  made  Christmas  Evans  the  most  popular  preacher  oJF  his 
country.  Goethe  delighted  to  use  it.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
subtleties  and  sophisms  of  the  intellect  be  so  completely  eluci- 
dated. Thus  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  mind  are  thrown  upon 
the  printer's  sheet;  thus  is  fulfilled  the  great  injunction  of  the 
ancients,  paint  your  idea^.  Put  them  into  such  a  shape  that 
you  can  look  at  them,  and  permit  others  to  look  at  them.  The 
parable  is  to  the  abstractions  of  the  mind  what  the  diagram  is  to 
mathematical  science,  or  natural  philosophy,  or  the  experiment 
to  chemistry.  Well- told  parables  are  the  diagrams  of  metaphysics 
and  psychology ;  and,  if  the  reader  will,  of  theology  too.  If  the 
only  Master  who  oould  teach  infinite  truth  did  not  disdain  their  use, 
why  should  his  disciples?  Well  said  Lord  Bacon,  and  Mrs. 
Gatty  has  done  well  in  quoting  the  saying — "  Parables  are  more 
ancient  than  arguments."  And  the  author  of  the  proverb,  in 
many  of  his  writings,  shows  his  faith  in,  by  his  practice  of,  this 
ancient  principle.  John  Wesley  required  of  his  young  preachers 
that  they  shoidd  study,  among  other  books,  Spenser's  "Fairy 
Queen."  It  is  well  known  that  Jonathan  Edwards  became  a 
better  preacher  after  reading  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  ;"  and,  certainly, 
we  believe  that  a  course  of  judicious  fiction  would  be  as  benefi- 
cial in  training  for  a  teacher  as  a  course  of  mental  or  moral 
science. 

This,  we  believe  to  be  the  law  of  the  parable ;  thought  is  im- 
happy  until  it  finds  a  body  for  itself ;  it  wearies  of  wandering  to 
and  fro  among  words  which,  at  the  best,  can  only  convey  half  a 
meaning;    it  tires  of  a  vain  flitting  through  the  chambera  of 
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ghosts  and  disembodied  thought,  forms  which,  if  they  are  really 
there,  and  perceived,  are  only  like  phantoms  dancing  on  the  walL 
Hence,  the  panibolic  form  of  thought  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
people ;  all  nations  have  their  legends,  and,  perhaps,  the  unit}'  of 
the  popular  legend  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  unity  of  the  race.  They  are  not  derived  from  each  other,  but 
are  rather  the  spontaneous  language  of  the  wondering  and  the 
realising  soul  of  man.  This  is  a  topic  which  will  merit  from  us 
much  more  than  a  passing  remark,  and  wo  shall  return  to  it  again 
in  another  pa])er.  Meantime,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
imager)-  ancl  parabolic  power  of  the  mind  is  confined  to  the  cast; 
Iceland  has  its  Edda  and  its  Sagas  of  8norro  Sturleston. 

There  is  a  singular  disposition  of  the  mind  to  regard  all  things 
as  humxui,  and  even  inanimate  tilings  as  really  alive.  From  before 
the  days  even  of  j'Esop  until  now,  beasts  and  birds,  and  creeping 
things,  have  l>een  made  to  s{)eak,not  only  us  in  the  possession  of  con- 
sciousness, but  of  reason  antl  sensibility .  I  magination  plays  with  these 
things  and  creatures ;  and  the  happy  i)ower  of  the  good-humoured 
caricaturist,  who  would  cure  the  vices  or  foibles  of  mankind  with- 
out the  severity  of  the  satirist,  is  never  more  admirably  displayed 
than  when  indulging  these  iiinocc>nt  licences  of  fancy  and  speech. 
It  is  most  <maint  and  ludicrous  to  notice*  what  humiui  likenesses 
and  resemblances  iK*ep  out  fnmi  the  meanest  things.  Tlie  echo  of 
a  human  heart  seems  to  sound  fn>m  all  things  above  man,  and 
every  little  creature,  and  ever)'  thing  man  has  made,  from  be- 
neatli  him,  stvnis  to  look  up  and  t<»  claim  a  n'lation>hip.  IIciv 
is  a  little  illustration  of  Andersen's  way  of  using  things: — 

**  There  was  once  a  Darning-iieodle  so  fine  that  she  fancied  herself 
a  Sewin^-nee<llt?. 

*'  *  Now,  take  care,  antl  hold  me  fast  !*  said  the  Darnin^-needlo 
to  the  FinpTS  that  took  her  up.  *  Don't  lose  nie,  j^rav  !  If  I  were 
to  (all  down  on  the  floor,  you  would  never  Im?  able  to  tind  me  agmin, 
I  am  so  fine  I ' 

**  *  That's  more  than  you  can  tell ! '  said  the  Fingers,  as  they  took 
hohl  of  hiT. 

*'  *  Set*.  I  eonie  with  a  train  ! '  wiid  the  I>aniin«;-needle,  drawing  a 
lonjjf  thread,  wiihnut  a  hin^'h-  knot  in  it,  aftiT  htT. 

*'  The  Finj^'i  rs  Lruithd  thr  Ninlh'  to  tlu*  eook-mald's  hli[»pcrH ;  the 
ujijKT  leathiT  wu'*  turn,  and  had  to  In*  sewn  toufftluT. 

"  '  This  ij%  vnlirar  \>«»rk  !  '  said  tln«  I  Jarninir-niftMe  :  *  I  shall  never 
p't  thn.uLrh;  I  hiijik.  I  nni  hnakini:  "  Antl  hr\»ik  bhe  diil.  *  Did 
I  not  say  s<>  r'  eoutimn  .1  s\w  ;   *  I  uin  too  iUw  " 

**  *  Now  she  is  t'«»«>«l  f'lr  nothing;,'  thou^dit  tlie  Finirers ;  how- 
ever, they  must  still  kt<ji  tluir  htdd ;  the  iNMik-inaiil  dmpiied 
sealing-wax  upon  the  Darning  needle  and  then  stuck  her  into  tier 
neckerchief 
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"  *  See,  now  I  am  a  Breasirpin !'  said  the  Daming-needle ;  *  I 
knew  well  that  I  should  come  to  honour ;  when  one  is  something, 
one  always  becomes  something/  And  at  this  she  laughed,  only  in- 
wardly, of  course,  for  nobody  has  ever  seen  or  heard  a  Daming- 
needle  laugh  ;  there  sat  she  nOw  at  her  ease,  as  proud  as  if  she 
were  driving  in  her  carriage,  and  looking  about  her  on  all  sides." 

But  let  no  one  take  up  the  Fairy  Tales  of  Andersen,  thinking 
of  them  only  as  the  ministers — the  mere  amusements  of  childhooa 
— certainly  they  are  these ;  and  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Duck  is 
a  most  pleasant  parable,  which  shadows  out  the  author's  own 
sad  experience  ana  difficult  progress  through  life.  Well  may  the 
man  whose  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker,  whose  mother  was  once, 
in  her  childhood,  so  poor  that  she  was  sent  out  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  and  who  was  nimself  intended  for  no  higher  post  in  life 
than  that  of  a  working  tailor ;  and  who,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
could  neither  write  nor  spell  his  own  language  correctly — ^well 
might  he  point  the  moral  of  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Ducklii^,  after 
he  had  given  such  delight  to  millions  of  people  in  England, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  America.  **  It  matters  not  to  have  been 
bom  in  a  duck*yard,  when  one  has  been  hatched  from  a  swan's 
egg."  "  The  Ugly  Duck,"  and  "  the  Flying  Trunk,"  and  "  the 
Emperor'^  Clothes,"  and  "the  Flax,"  and  many  another  wild 
and  wonderful  tale,  will  be  of  course  amazing  favourites  with  the 
young,  and  contain  too,  admirable  lessons,  the  use  of  which  the 
old  have  not  outgrown,  and  cannot  outgrow.  But  not  merely  to 
amuse  the  young  does  Hans  Andersen  write  with  a  kind  practical 
eye,  full  of  kindly  humour  for  all  the  little  frailties  of  men  and 
women.  In  these  fairy  stories  there  occur  touches  of  the  clearest 
comprehension  of  natural  beauty,  and  notes  of  pathos,  showing 
how  deeply  the  author  has  drunk  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, and  reverence  for  all  human  feelings,  and  pity  for  all  human 
infirmities  To  read  these  through  would,  one  would  think,  extract 
all  the  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness  from  the  most 
waspish  or  malicious  nature ;  and  they  are  fiill  of  hope  and  of 
heaven.  No  one  could  call  his  fancy  wild,  or  undisciplined ;  it 
is  controlled  by  the  most  righteous  imagination ;  although  he  is  one 
of  those  licensed  wanderers  into  realms  nidden  from  others.  Ander- 
sen, like  old  Tiff,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  "  retain  a  good 
understanding  with  all  created  nature;"  to  hear  his  creatures 
talk  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  just  what  we 
expected.  Nor  are  we  surprised,  although  exceedingly  delighted, 
when  he  introduces  us  to  gnomes,  and  mxics,  and  angels.  Some- 
times he  becomes  most  solemn ;  reads  to  sad  souls,  and  bereaved 
hearts,  lessons  such  as  might  be  uttered  from  the  pulpit;  or  speaks 
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again  with  a  richness  of  language  and  sentiment,  which  reveals 
not  words  nor  word-painting,  but  the  power  of  perceiving  all  the 
awful  and  unutterable  beauties  and  glories  that  nature  is  calculatt*d 
to  inspire.  And  then  sometimes  we  come  to  a  parable,  in  which 
we  recognise  a  feeling  and  a  knowledge  of  man's  most  sacred 
things.  How  affectionate  is  the  frequent  mention  of  our  Lord, 
especially  in  the  last  work,  the  "  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland.*'  How 
sweet  is  that  refrain — 

"  Ocr  roflet  bloom  and  fade  away. 
Our  Infant  Lord  abides  alway ; 
May  we  be  blessed  His  face  to  see, 
And  ever  little  children  be." 

So  the  story  of  the  world's  fairest  Rose — the  queen  who  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  but  who  might  be  brought  oack  to  life,  coxilA 
she  out  find  the  world's  fairest  rose,  the  expression  of  highest 
and  purest  love ;  and  all  the  old  and  all  the  young  came  n)und 
her  bringing  roses,  but  all  in  vain.  The  rose  of  first  love,  the 
rose  of  science,  the  rose  of  maternal  affection,  the  white  rose  of 
sorrow,  then 

"  *  The  World's  Fairest  Rose  I  have  seen  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord,' 
said  the  pious  old  Bishop.  *  I  have  seen  it  beaming  forth,  manifest- 
ing it«elf,  as  it  were  the  presenoo  of  an  anj^l.  A  baud  of  young 
maidens  went  up  to  the  lioly  Table  to  renew  their  btiptismal  cove- 
nants, the  roses  blashing  and  paling  alternately  on  their  fre^h 
cheeks ;  there  was  one  young  girl  standing  among  her  companions  ; 
I  saw  her  look  up  to  her  God  with  all  the  purity  and  h)ving  tlevo- 
tion  of  her  virgin  soul  j — then  saw  I  the  expression  of  the  highest 
and  purest  love !'" 

**  *  Blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  Piety/  said  the  Sago  ;  *  still  hast  not 
even  thou  discovered  the  World's  Fairest  Bose.*  '* 

"  Then  entered  the  chaml)er  a  child,  the  Queen*8  little  son  ;  his 
eyes  were  glist-ening,  and  his  chtH^ks  wet  with  tears ;  open  in  his 
hands  he  carried  a  large  book  bound  in  velvet,  and  having  largo 
silver  clasps. 

"  *  Mother  !*  cried  the  child,  *  oh,  listen  to  what  I  have  read  here!* 
— and  ho  sat  down  by  the  bed-sldo  and  read  aloud  from  the  book. 
He  read  of  llim  who  *  so  loveil  the  world  *  that  he  gave  Himself  up 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crobs,  to  save  sinners.  *  Greater 
lovo  hath  no  man  than  thiii  !*  * 

"  And  a  faint  rt)>y  irlcam  pa^wd  over  the  Queen's  chet»k,  the 
glance  of  her  eye  gn-w  sinjnger  and  brighter,  for  from  the  leaven  of 
that  book  she  felt  wal\ed  to  her  the  fragranct*  of  the  World's  Fairetit 
Rose,  the  Bose  that  spnuig  forth  from  the  nacred  Blood  that  was 
shed  on  Calvary. 

"  *  I  see  it  !  *  she  exclaimed.  *  Never  i-an  he  die  who  looks  apon 
that  Rose,  the  fairest  of  the  earth,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  !  "* 
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And  will  our  readers  be  able  to  feel  the  solemn  beauty  of  these 
tones  of 

THE   BELL. 

"  Every  evening,  when  the  sun  disappeared  and  the  clonds  glis- 
tened like  gold  among  the  high  chimneys  of  the  town,  there  was 
heard,  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes  by  another,  a  strange,  deep 
sound  like  the  pealing  of  a  church  bell.  Only  for  a  moment  could  it 
be  heard,  for  there  was  such  an  incessant  rumbling  of  carts  and 
carriages,  such  a  bustle  of  coining  and  going,  such  a  noise  of  singing 
and  shouting  as  well-nigh  bewildered  people,  and  at  times  quite 
drowned  the  distant  chime.  *  Hark  !  there  is  the  evening  bell,'  they 
used  to  say  j  *  the  sun  is  just  setting.* 

"  If  you  went  beyond  the  town  into  the  suburbs,  where  the  houses 
stood  farther  apart,  with  gardens  and  meadows  lying  between  them, 
you  would  behold  the  evening  sky  arrayed  in  colours  still  more 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  tones  of  the  unknown  Bell  might  be 
heard  ringing  far  more  loudly  and  sweetly.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  sound  must  proceed  from  some  church  deep  within  the  still, 
fragrant  forest  in  the  distance,  and  you  could  not  help  casting  a 
glance  thitherwards,  and  feeling  impressed  with  pious  awe. 

"  Time  passed  on,  the  Bell  still  pealed  regularly  as  ever ;  at  last 
people  said,  *  Can  there  be  a  church  in  the  forest  ?  The  tones  of  the 
Bell  are  indeed  strange,  and  beautiful  exceedingly ;  why  should  not 
we  go  and  search  into  this  mystery?  '  And,  accordingly,  the  rich 
drove  thither  in  their  carriages,  and  the  poor  walked  on  foot,  but 
they  found  the  distance  longer  than  they  had  expected,  and  when 
they  reached  the  willow-grove  that  skirted  the  forest,  they  were 
tempted  to  sit  down  to  rest  in  the  shade,  and  then  they  would  look 
up  into  the  branches  overhead  and  fancy  themselves  already  in  the 
forest.  And  soon  the  chief  confectioner  in  the  town  came  out  and 
spread  his  tent  there,  and  this  excited  a  rival  confectioner  to  do  the 
like,  and  he  must  needs  hang  up  a  bell  right  over  his  tent.  This 
bell  was  covered  with  tar  to  preserve  it  from  the  rain,  but  it  had  no 
clapper." 

Still  some  persons  boasted  of  having  penetrated  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  forest.  One  man  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Bell,  which 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  the  Emperor  gave  out,  that  who- 
ever should  discover  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  sound  should  be 
called  the  universal  Bellringer.  And  one  man  was  appointed 
universal  Bellringer,  ha\4ng,  as  he  said,  discovered  that  it  was  a 
great  Owl — the  Owl  of  Wisdom,  in  a  hollow  tree,  which  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Still  people  were  as  wise  as  before,  and  still  they 
heard  the  Bell,  and  still  they  made  excursions  into  the  forest,  if 
possible,  to  discover  it.  And  one  day,  after  a  Confirmation  ser- 
vice, as  the  bishop's  words  were  closing,  suddenly  the  marvellous, 
incomprehensible   Bell  was  heard  pealing  through  the  distant 
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forest;  and  a  number  of  young  Christians  determined  to  set  forth, 
if  possible,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  s<jund.  Some,  however, 
remained  behind.  One  young  girl  to  try  on  a  ball-dress;  one, 
because  he  was  too  poor,  had  burrowed  even  his  coat  and  boots 
for  Confirmation,  and  had  to  return  them.  Others  went  on, 
some  reached  the  confectioner's  tent ;  and  they  said,  Sei\  here  wo 
are  at  last.  After  all  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Bell ;  it's 
only  a  fancy  of  ours.  However,  in  that  same  moment  the  Bell 
was  heard  to  peal  from  out  the  forest  depths,  in  tones  so  sweet 
and  solemn,  that  four  or  five  detennined  to  seek  it  farther.  But 
of  these  one  heard  the  "Cluck,  cluck,"  of  the  fountain  and  water- 
fall. What  if  this  should  be  it,  said  he ;  I  must  examine  into 
this  thoroughly,  and  there  he  stayed  examining.  The  others 
camo  to  a  curi(msly-gabled  cottage,  and  at  one  gable  hung  a 
Kttle  bell.  Could  this  be  the  bell  they  sought?  Yes,  they 
agreed  it  was,  all  except  one, 

"Who  said  that  it  was  far  too  small,  and  its  tones  too  low  to 
have  been  heard  at  such  a  distance,  and  that  the  chimes  which  had 
stirred  the  hearts  of  all  men  so  powerfully  were  indeed  very 
different.  He  who  spoke  thus  was  a  King's  son ;  so  the  others  said, 
*  This  is  always  the  way ;  these  grand  fulks  must  needs  be  wiser 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.* 

"  So  they  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  way  alone ;  and  as  ho  wan- 
dered on  he  felt  his  spirit  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  silont 
beauty  of  the  forest.  He  could  still  hear  the  rinjring  of  the  littlo 
bell,  the  Hi^ht  of  which  had  so  delighted  his  comracles,  and  at  timt^s, 
too,  the  wind  1)opi»  over  to  him  the  tones  of  the  coufectioner'M  U-ll, 
as  it  ran^  the  holiday-makers  to  tea;  but  the  dei'p,  solemn  stn^ken 
that  had  called  him  forth  from  the  town  sounded  aUive  them  all, 
growing  louder  and  louder,  and  more  and  more  like  the  music  of  an 
organ.  And  he  fancied  this  singular  nnisic  proceeded  from  some 
place  to  his  lefl — fn^m  the  side  where  the  heart  beats. 

"  Suddenly  there  was  a  runt  ling  among  the  bushes ;  the  King*s 
Bon  turned  round,  and  saw  Ix^side  him  a  little  hoy,  wearing  woo<ien 
■hoes,  and  a  jac*ket  with  Hlet*vcs  so  short  as  to  leave  his  wrists  quite 
bare.  The  King's  bcm  recognised  him  immediately,  —it  was  tlic  boj 
who  could  not  conu*  with  the  rest  in  nearch  of  the  Ik*ll,  U'cause  ho 
most  first  reston*  hirt  lM)rn»wed  confirmation  clothen.  Thin  he  had 
done,  and  had  then  followed  alone  in  his  4>wn  wottden  sh(H*s  and 
miseralile  patcluHl  garnieiits;  tor  the  \M\  rung  with  a  nieloily  so 
clear  and  deep,  that  lie  felt  he  must  come  and  seek  it. 

•*  •  Well,  tlien,  we  ctin  iri»  on  totrethcr/  saiiil  the  Kini:'**  J«i>n.  But 
the  poor  youth  in  the  W(N»(h<ii  sh(x>  wai«  very  luiNhful  ;  he  tuggi'd  at 
his  short  jat^ket-Kleevi^s,  and  naid  he  feartul  he  iH>uld  not  f«  alk  fU) 
quickly;  besides,  he  thought  that  the  lii*ll  mu:it  hv  nought  t«iwards 
tae  right,  bccaoae  the  right-hand  side  was  always  the  place  of 
honoor. 
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"  *  Certainly,  then,  we  shall  not  agree  at  all,'  reph'ed  the  King's 
son ;  and  he  nodded  a  friendly  farewell  to  the  poor  boy,  who  went 
on  into  the  deepest,  thickest  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  the  thorns 
tore  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  made  his  face,  hands,  and  feet  bleed 
terribly.  The  King's  son,  on  his  part,  did  not  escape  without  a  few 
sharp  scratches, ;  but  the  sun  shone  full  on  his  path,  and  he  it  is 
whom  we  shall  follow.     A  royal  heart,  indeed,  had  this  King's  son. 

" '  The  Bell  I  must  and  will  find,'  said  he,  *  even  should  I  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world  after  it ! ' 

**  Hideous,  grinning  monkeys  sat  chattering  and  grinding  their 
teeth  among  the  branches.  *  Shall  we  cudgel  him  ?  '  cried  they, 
^  shall  we  thrash  him  ?  he  is  a  King's  son.' 

"  But,  nothing  daunted,  on  he  passed,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
forest  shades,  where  grew  the  loveliest  and  strangest  flowers.  Large 
white  lilies  with  blood-red  stamens,  and  sky*blue  tulips  waving  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind,  sprang  up  at  his  feet,  and  apple-trees  extended 
to  him  their  tempting  fruit,  shining  like  great,  glistening  soap- 
bubbles  in  the  dazzling  sunbeams.  Here  and  there  were  seen  clear 
spots  of  the  freshest  greensward,  where  hart  and  hind  sported 
together  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches  ;  and  if 
the  trunks  of  some  of  these  were  riven  asimder,  grass  and  long 
creepers  covered  the  cleft.  Calm,  glassy  lakes,  too,  he  saw,  white 
swans  swimming  upon  their  bosom,  and  continually  flapping  their 
long,  snowy  wings.  The  King's  son  often  stood  still  to  look  and 
listen,  often  he  fancied  that  the  bell-like  tones  must  issue  from  the 
depths  of  one  of  these  unruffled  lakes ;  however,  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake  ;  he  still  heard  the  pealing  of  the  Bell,  but 
still,  as  ever,  it  came  from  some  distant  region  of  the  forest. 

"  At  last  the  sun  set,  the  firmament  glowed  as  if  on  fire,  the 
forest  seemed  more  silent,  more  sacred  than  ever ;  he  sank  upon  his 
knees,  sang  his  evening  hymn,  and  when  it  was  ended,  said  to  him- 
self, *  Never  shall  I  find  that  which  I  seek  !  the  sun  is  setting ;  night, 
dark  night,  is  coming  on.  I  would  fain  see  the  round,  red  sun  once 
more,  before  it  sinks  beneath  the  earth ;  I  will  climb  up  vonder  group 
of  rocks,  the  centre  peak  is  as  high  as  the  tallest  tree  m  the  forest.' 

"  And  seizing  hold  of  roots  and  shrubs,  he  clambered  over  the 
moist  stones,  where  water-snakes  lay  writhing  their  long,  smooth 
coils,  and  toads  sat  croaking  at  him.  Up  he  clambered,  and  gained 
the  peak  just  before  the  sun,  as  seen  from  that  height,  had  quite 
disappeared.  Oh,  what  a  scene  now  burst  upon  his  eyes  !  The  sea, 
the  great,  glorious  sea,  was  spread  before  him,  dashing  its  foaming 
billows  on  the  coast ;  and  the  half-set  sun  shone  like  a  rich  golden 
altar  in  the  place  where  sea  and  sky  met,  melting  into  each  other, 
into  the  same  glowing  hues.  The  forest  sang,  the  sea  sang,  and  his 
heart  sang  with  them ;  all  nature  seemed  one  vast  and  holy  church, 
wherein  the  trees,  crowned  by  light,  hovering  clouds,  formed  the 
arched  pillars,  flowers  and  gitiss  being  woven  into  a  soft  velvet 
carpet  at  his  feet,  while  heaven  itself  hung  like  a  spacious  dome 
overhead.     And  as  he  gazed,  the  bright  red  hues  faded   rapidly 
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away,  the  sun  liad  quite  vanished,  but,  one  by  one,  millions  of  stars 
burst  out,  just  as  though  millions  of  diamond  lamps  had  lx;on  sud- 
denly kindled.  The  King's  son  raised  his  arms  in  grateful  rapture 
towards  sky,  sea,  and  foivst — and  just  at  that  moment  tlie  ]K)or 
youth,  in  wooden  shoes  and  short  jacket,  eame  forwanl  from  tho 
right-hand  side ;  following  his  own  path,  he  hiul  in  the  end  Ikh^u 
brought  to  the  same  spot.  They  ran  to  meet  each  other,  and  stood 
together,  hand  in  hand  in  the  vast  Church  of  Nature  and  I*oetr}', 
whilst  above  them  pealed  the  holy,  invisible  lieli,  and  blessed 
spirits  hovered  round,  singing  in  chorus  their  own  triumphant 
Hallolujali." 
"  Verily,"  said  Christian,  "  I  think  I  know  the  meaning  of  this." 

We  have  spout  so  much  time  in  company  with  Ilans  Andersen, 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  small  space  to  sjK*ak  of  the  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Gatty, — they  deserve  and  shall  receive  our  kindest,  warmest 
word ; — if  they  were  first  insi)iro(l  by  the  iKTiisal  of  the  Danish 
Legends ;  yet,  they  are  entirely  individual  and  distin<*t, — and  tho 
dmering  titles  indicate  the  diiierent  methods.  Mrs.  (hitty  neither 
speaks  of  fairies  nor  angels.  She  does  not  <'ull  her  wise  little  stories 
legends,  or  fairy  tales,  but  ])jirables ;  parables,  however,  in  which 
she  shows  to  us  how  she  has  found 


"  Tonpfueii  in  trecu, 
Books  in  the  ninning  brook*, 
8vriuoiu  in  ■tones,  and  gtxA  in  everything." 

The  quotation  is  somewhat  hackniwl,  but  it  was  nt'ver  mon»  apt 
than  as  a  ib'scription  of  these  pleasant  little  jwirables.  We  wire 
much  e<lified  by  the  conversation  of  thehous(»  cricket  and  themoh*, 
and  that  fine  consolati(m  of  the  phnlding  old  feUow  "  Kverj*  thing 
fits  in  at  bust,"  and  its  beautiful  teaching,  «>ii  the  waiting  crt»ation. 
''And  so  we  mt»it  once  again,"  said  a  z<M)phyte  to  a  sea  wvvd,  in 
whose  company  he  had  Is'en  thn»wn  ashtire.  **  What  strange*  ad- 
ventures we  have  gone  thnjugh.  since  the  wa%'t»s  tlung  us  on  the 
sands  together;'* — and  after  this  pn»mising  lN.*ginning,  we  have  u 
very  pleasmt  parable,  to  show  to  young  thinkers,  that  knowledge 
is  not  the  limit  of  In'Iief.  A  verv  lurious  us*.»  doi^s  Mrs.  Gattv 
pnt  the  WiIl-o*-the-Wi.spto,  in  making  its  calumniattHl  beams  to 
De  the  analog}'  of 

"THK  LKJHT  OF  TIirTH. 

"'Detestable  Phantom!*  crird  the  traveller,  as  his  liors<»  sank 
with  him  into  the  moniss  ;  *  to  what  u  misenible  end  have  you  lured 
mc  by  your  treachenms  li>;hl  I  * 

'**The  same  old  storj*  for  ever!  *   muttered  the  WiH-o'-t  lie- Wisp 
reply.     'Always  throwing  blame  on  others  for  troubl«*s  you  havo 
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brought  upon  yourself.  Wliat  more  could  have  been  done  for  you, 
unhappy  creature,  than  I  have  done  ?  All  the  weary  night  through 
have  I  danced  on  the  edge  of  this  morass,  to  save  you  and  others 
from  ruin.  If  you  have  rushed  in  further  and  further,  like  a  head- 
strong fool,  in  spite  of  my  warning  light,  who  is  to  blame  but 
yourself  ?  ' 

"  *  I  am  an  unhappy  creature,  indeed,'  rejoined  the  traveller ;  *  I 
took  your  light  for  a  friendly  lamp,  but  have  been  deceived  to  my 
destruction.* 

"  *  Yet  not  by  we,'  cried  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  anxiously — *  I  work 
out  my  appointed  business  carefully  and  ceaselessly.  My  light  is 
ever  a  friendly  lamp  to  the  wise.  It  misleads  none  but  the  head- 
strong and  ignorant.' 

"  *  Headstrong !  ignorant ! '  exclaimed  the  Statesman,  for  such 
the  traveller  was — *  How  httle  do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing !  Trusted  by  my  King — honoured  by  my  country — the  leader 
of  her  councils — ah,  my  country,  my  poor  country,  who  will  take 
my  place  and  guide  you  when  I  am  gone  ! ' 

"  *  A  guide  who  cannot  guide  himself !  Misjudging,  misled,  and 
— though  wise,  perhaps,  in  the  imperfect  laws  of  society — ^ignorant 
in  the  glorious  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Truth — who  will  miss  you,  pre- 
sumptuous being  ?  You  have  mistcJcen  the  light  that  warned  you 
of  danger  for  the  star  that  was  to  guide  you  to  safety.  Alas  for 
your  country,  if  no  better  leader  than  you  can  be  found  ! ' 

"  *  The  Statesman  never  spoke  again,  and  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp 
danced  back  to  the  edge  of  the  black  morass ;  and  as  he  flickered 
up  and  down,  he  mourned  his  luckless  fate — always  trying  to  do 
good — so  often  vilified  and  misjudged.  *  Yet,*  said  he  to  himself, 
as  he  sent  out  his  beams  through  the  cheerless  night — '  I  will  not 
cease  to  try  ;  who  knows  but  that  I  may  save  somebody  yet !     But 

what  an  ignorant  world  I  live  in  ! '  " 

•  •  •  • 

"  *  The  old  squire  should  mend  these  here  roads,'  observed  Hobbi- 
noll  the  farmer  to  his  son  Colin,  as  they  drove  slowly  home  from 
market  in  a  crazy  old  cart,  which  shook  about  with  such  jerks,  that 
little  Colin  tried  in  vain  to  keep  curled  up  in  a  comer.  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  fault  was  most  in  the  roads, — though  they  were 
rather  rutty,  it  must  be  owned, — or  in  the  stumbling  old  pony  who 
went  from  side  to  side,  or  in  the  not  very  sober  driver,  who  seemed 
unable  at  times  to  distinguish  the  reins  apart,  so  that  he  gave  sudden 
pulls,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  But  through  all  these 
troubles  it  comforted  the  farmer's  heart  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
squire  for  the  bad  roads  that  led  across  the  boggy  moor.  Colin, 
however,  took  but  little  interest  in  the  matter  ;  but  at  length,  when 
a  more  violent  jerk  than  usual  threw  him  almost  sprawling  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  ho  jumped  up,  laid  hold  of  the  side  planks,  and 
began  to  look  around  him  with  his  half  sleepy  eyes,  trying  to  find 
out  where  they  were.     At  last  he  said,  *  She's  coming,  father.' 

"  *  Who's  coming  'i  '  shouted  Hobbinoll. 
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"  *  T*  mother,'  anawercd  Colin. 

"  *  Wliat's  she  coming  for,  I  wonder,'  said  Hobbinoll ;  *  we've 
enough  in  the  cart  without  her.' 

"  *  i3ut  you  *ro  going  away  from  her,  father,'  expostulated  Colin, 
half  crying.  '  I  see  her  with  the  lanthom,  and  sheil  light  us  home. 
You  can't  see,  father;  let  me  have  the  reins.'  But  Hobbinoll  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  reins,  though  he  was  not  very  fit  to  drive.  In 
the  struggle,  however,  he  caught  sight  of  the  light  which  Colin  took 
for  his  mother's  lanthom. 

" '  And  is  thai  the  fool's  errand  you'd  be  going  afler  ?  '  cried  he, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  light.  '  It's  lucky  for  you,  young  one, 
yon  have  not  had  the  driving  of  us  home  to-night,  though  vou  think 
yon  can  do  anything,  I  know.  A  precious  home  it  would  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sludgy  pool  yonder,  for  that's  where  you'd 
have  got  us  to  at  last.  Yon  light  is  the  Will-o'- the- Wisp,  that's 
always  trying  to  mislead  folks.  Bad  luck  befall  him !  I  got  half- 
way to  him  once  when  I  was  a  young  'uii,  but  an  old  neighbour 
who'd  oni^  been  in  himself  was  going  by  just  then,  and  called  me 
back.     He's  a  villain  is  that  sham-faced  Will-o'- the- Wisp.* 

"  With  those  words  the  farmer  struck  the  pony  so  harshly  with 
hia  heavy  whip,  twitching  the  reins  convulsively  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  mere  memory  of  his  adventure  in  the  bog,  that  little  Colin 
was  thrown  up  and  down  like  a  ball,  and  the  cart  rolled  for- 
ward in  and  out  of  the  ruts  at  such  a  pace,  that  Hobbinoll  got  home 
to  his  wife  sooner  than  she  ever  dared  to  ho]>e  on  market  evenings. 

'**Thoy  are  safe,'  olwierved  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  as  the  cart 
moved  on,  '  and  that  is  the  great  |)oint  gained  !  Neverthelesa,  such 
wisdom  is  mere  brute  ex]H!rienc*c\  In  their  ignorancre  they  would 
have  struck  the  hand  that  helped  them.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try 
again,  for  I  may  yet  save  some  one  elsi*.  Hut  what  a  rude  and  un- 
grateful world  I  live  in  !  '" 

These  (luotatioiis  will  givt'  somo  i<Ii^  of  those  ver}'  plonaant  and 
most  exci'lli'ut  little  IxMiks.  Huns  Andc^rson  uetnLs  no  single  word 
to  commend  him  to  hou.*«(*h<>ld  love.  Hut  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  no  8ch«Nd  library,  or  %'illage  libnir)',  or  chil- 
dren's b(N)k  case,  in  which  Mrs.  Gutty's  purublos  are  not  found* 
Since,  for  our  own  h«)Usehold,  wo  purt'ha.so<l  the  tiny,  little,  square, 
blue,  quaint-hskking,  little  lxM>k.s  we  an*  glad  to  find  they  hu%'0 

Sue  thffiugh  st»vorul  iKlitioits.     ^\^ule  f»>r  th<>S4»  who  dt»siro  to  aeo 
em  in  <mo  volume,  we  undrrstiuul  thon*  is — we  have  not  savu — an 
elq;aut  edition,  delightfully  illib^trutinl. 
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III. 

GEORGE    WILSON.* 

This  is  a  beautiful  tribute  of  sisterly  aflfection  to  the  memory  of  a 
very  beautiful  aud  gifted  man.  The  book  is  very  interestinff,  yet 
we  are  afraid  we  must  say  far  too  long,  and  its  length  will  mter- 
fere  with  its  more  extended  popularity.  Cut  down  to  half  the 
size,  it  would  gain  in  unity  and  symmetry,  and  would  have,  we 
doubt  not,  a  far  more  extended  circulation  and  perusal ;  for  inde- 
pendently of  its  being  the  memoir  of  a  man  whose  life  was  too 
brief,  and  position  too  merely  local,  to  give  to  his  name  a  very 
extended  celebrity  beyond  the  boundaries  and  duties  of  his  native 
city,  the  volume  is  full  of  very  pleasant  desultory  reading. 
It  is  a  thorough  family  book^  fall  of  pleasant  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion and  letters.  Indeed,  George  Wilson  so  united  in  himself  the 
characteristics  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  piety,  that  we  must 
regret  that  Una  interesting  memoir  should  be  limited  in  its  influence 
by  its  bulk. 

George  Wilson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1818.  Some 
of  the  glimpses,  slight  as  they  are,  oi  his  early  days,  show  how 
deeply  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  the  first  influences  which 
fed  his  life  of  feeling,  conscience,  and  thought  She  is  described 
by  her  son  as  "  a  woman  of  rare  natural  giSts,  who  zealously  fos- 
tered in  her  children  the  love  of  knowledge  which  they  inherited;" 
and  in  "  The  Hora3  Subseciva)"  we  find  it  said  that,  "it  was  jfrom 
her  that  her  son  George  got  all  that  genius  and  worth  and  delight- 
fulness  which  is  transmissible.  She  verifies  what  is  so  often  and  so 
truly  said  of  the  mothers  of  remarkable  men.  She  was  his  first 
and  best  alma  mater,  and  in  many  senses  his  last,  for  her  influence 
over  him  continued  through  life."  It  was  the  custom  of  this  ad- 
mirable mother  to  pay  each  night  a  visit  to  the  littie  cot  of  her 
twin  boys,  of  whom  George  was  one,  and  to  repeat  over  them 
Jacob's  blessing — "  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto 
this  day,  the  Angel  that  redeemed  me  fix)m  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads."  So  fascinating  was  this  to  him,  that  in  mature  years  he 
has  told  a  friend  how  he  used  to  lie  awake  watching  for  it,  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep,  that  he  might  enjoy  it  to  the  mil ;  and  the 
infants  were  blessed,  and  became  blessings.     "  Have  not  we  rea- 

•  Memoir  of  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Regias  Professor  of  Technology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of  the  industrial  Museum  of 
Scotland.  By  his  Sister,  Jessie  Aitkon  Wilson.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and 
DoogUa.     I860. 
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Used/*  he  said  to  a  sister  in  his  later  years,  **  in  spite  of  our  sorrows, 
and  cares,  and  trials,  that  we  are  the  children  of  many  prayers  ?" 
In  his  cjirly  days  he  exhihited  all  the  aptitude  and  acqmsitive- 
ness,  and  curious  inquisitiveness  of  genius  ;  "he  was  aye  to  bo 
seen  in  a  comer,  wi'  a  book  as  big's  himser."  A  love  of  natural 
history  developed  itself  in  a  singular  way.  A  tender  humanity 
was  cultivated  by  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds  of  pets.  Hedge- 
hogs reposed  in  undiscovered  comers  in  the  day-time,  and  appeared 
at  twilight  to  be  fed.  Tortoises  made  the  recesses  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grates  their  bed-chambers,  coming  out  to  be  regaled 
with  grapes  and  dandelion  leaves : — 

"  In  short,  it  was  an  understood  fact,  that  no  pet  could  come 
amiss  to  the  household,  bo  strongly  did  a  love  for  animals  pervade 
the  family.  One  favourite,  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  was  a  large 
rough  bull-terrier,  of  no  great  beauty.  Dufl'  had  been  intended  to 
act  as  watch-dog,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  watching 
his  master's  children  was  the  duty  nearest  his  heart,  if  not  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  skilful  in  evading  all  other  demands  on  his 
talents.  Jessie,  when  able  to  walk  alone,  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
go  to  sleep  with  her  little  arras  round  his  soft  fat  neck.  One  day  an 
alarm  was  raised  that  baby  was  missing.  In  vain  every  room  was 
searched,  till  by  chance  some  one  looked  underneath  a  table,  where 
she  lay  sleeping  in  the  favourite  fashion,  Dutf  waiting  in  motionless 
patience  till  it  should  please  his  little  mistress  to  release  him.  By 
the  death  of  a  maternal  aunt,  four  cousins  were  about  this  time  left 
orphans,  and  Invanie  domesticated  with  the  Wilsons.  Their  ages 
varied  from  four  to  twelve.  Dufl' could  not  Ix;  reconciled  to  these 
strangers,  and  considered  his  responsibilities  largely  increased. 
When  a  game  at  tig  or  blindman's  butf  was  in  pros[)ect,  the  first 
step  necessary  was  to  turn  Dutfout  of  the  room,  so  strongly  did  he 
resent  any  of  the  cousins  touching  hit!  children." 

Tlius  early  days  were  passetl  in  this  family.  Tliere  was  a  third 
brother,  Daniel  Wilson,  well  known  as  the  author  of  **  The  Arch»- 
olog}'  and  Preliistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.'*  John,  the  twin  of 
George,  a  weak  lad,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  a  stron*;,  healthv  lad,  and  in  iIukh*  days  gave  no 
indications  of  that  debility  to  whicli  lu^  was  eventually  reduced  by 
disea^^S  sore  suffenng.  an<l  the  mutilation  <»f  surgiHuu*.  S<»  in  that 
early  happy,  happy  houxhoM,  the  family  piLssinl  its  davs,  deriving 
impn^>ions  from  the  s4*eiuTy  surrountling  the  magniticvnt  city. 
The  sketch  furnished  of  thos4'  tinir'<  nf  chihihood  by  the  eloquent  pen 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  is  very  i»h*asiii;;.  Here  they  wen*  waiting  and 
unconsciously  pn»paring  to  fulfil  in  their  e.xjMritiK^i'  Mrs.  Hemans* 
well-known  'Miravesof  a  Hou><'hold," — reading  all  sorts  of  books 
— "George  Fox's  Journal,'*  which,  however,  was  eventually  tumod 
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into  a  "  hortus  siccus,*^  "  Insect  Architecture,"  the  "  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  "  The  Encyclopasdia  Britannica," 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim,"  and  "  Mansoul," 
and  Cowper,  and  all  the  poets, — and  the  future  professor  of  tech- 
nology was  a  rambler  among  the  hills,  gathering  for  his  little  mu- 
seum fossils,  minerals,  shells,  relics,  gall-nuts,  preparing  skeleton 
leaves  ^and  miscellaneous  insects  of  all  sorts.  Then,  too,  was 
formed  a  Juvenile  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge, 
and  in  connection  with  this  there  were  many  puzzling  intellectual 
riddles  to  solve,  in  the  way  of  weekly  discussion ;  such  as — "Whe- 
ther the  whale  or  the  herring  afforded  the  more  useful  and  profit- 
able employment  to  mankind?" — **  Whether  the  camel  was  more 
useful  to  the  Arab  or  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander?"  We  have 
referred  to  the  museum.  In  the  house  these  young  philosophers 
rejoiced  also  in  a  domestic  menagerie.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read 
of  their  efforts  at  the  formation  of  a  "  happy  family :" — 

"  We  rejoiced  successively  in  a  tame  owl,  a  sparrow-hawk,  hedge- 
hog, tortoise,  guinea*pig,  rabbits,  etc.  The  hedgehog  was  long  a 
favourite.  It  used  to  sleep  all  day  coiled  up  by  the  fire ;  and  towards 
dusk  it  began  to  move,  and  would  run  about,  with  its  grunting  cry ; 
coining,  when  called  on,  for  a  bit  of  apple,  or  a  cockroach — one  of 
its  favourite  delicacies.  But  it  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  a  poor, 
barefooted  Italian  boy,  with  his  hurdy-gurdy  and  white  mice,  became 
an  object  of  compassion  to  us ;  mother  was  readily  induced  to  pro- 
vide him  with  stockings  and  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  and  in  gratitude 
for  these  and  other  services,  he  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  white 
mice.  A  cage  was  made,  which  by-and-by  expanded  into  a  sort  of 
mouse-palace  of  two  stories,  with  parlour,  breeding-cage,  etc.  A 
part  of  it  was  apportioned  to  a  pair  of  black  and  white  mice,  pro- 
cured by  some  means  or  other  ;  and  as  they  multiplied  on  our  hands, 
our  great  ambition  was  to  teach  a  rough  little  Scotch  terrier  that  we 
had — famous  for  rat-hunting — to  lie  and  let  our  tame  mice  run  about 
his  shaggy  co9t.  The  mice  were  entirely  devoid  of  fear,  but  Coxy 
used  occasionally  to  show  his  teeth  in  a  way  that  did  not  promise 
very  well  for  his  discrimination  between  white  and  ordinary  mice, 
had  he  been  left  with  them  alone.  From  George's  letter,  however, 
it  would  seem  he  had  been  trying  the  same  experiment  with  Mr. 
Grey  Cat, ;  and,  though  the  case  was  a  harder  one  to  deal  with, 
apparently  with  equal  success." 

Thus  we  can  clearly  see  before  us  the  picture  of  a  cheerful,  busy, 
happy  boyhood,  all  inquisitive  for  knowledge  without  the  conceit 
of  its  attainment ;  a  very  attractive  lad,  onmivorous  of  all  real 
information,  not  very  desirous  to  attain  in  the  world  of  languages 
or  the  classics,  but  always  asking  questions  of  nature,  and 
falling  into  the  habit  of  putting  the  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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ensure  a  clear  and  satisfactory  reply.  LeaNing  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  ho  entered  upon  his  studies  for  tho  profession  of 
medicine.  In  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  in  1853,  ho 
rividly  recalls  some  of  his  impressions  of  the  first  surgical 
operation. 

"  Tho  first  surgical  operation  which  I  saw  performed  .in  tho 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  soon  after  becoming  an  apprentice  there,  was 
the  amputation  of  a  sailor's  leg  above  the  knee.  The  8|)ectacle,  for 
which  I  was  cjuite  unprepared,  sufficiently  horrified  a  boy  fresh  from 
school,  especially  as  the  patient  unden^'ent  tho  operation  without 
the  assistance  of  anaesthetics,  which  were  not  introduced  into  surgical 
practice  till  many  years  later.  Some  days  after  the  operation,  when 
the  horror  of  the  first  shock  had  passed  away,  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
poor  fellow,  who  happened  to  be  a  namesake,  and  see  if  I  could 
render  him  any  little  service.  I  went,  however,  with  no  little  hesi- 
tation, expecting  to  find  him  in  the  samo  state  of  sufiering  and 
prostration  as  I  had  seen  him  in  before,  and  fearing  that  I  should 
only  distress  myself,  without  doing  him  any  good.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  however,  and  indeed  amused,  to  find  the  invalid  half 
propped  up  in  1x)d,  and  intently  occupied  with  a  blacking^bmsh, 
Dorrowed  from  tho  nurse,  polishing  tho  single  shoe  which  in  six 
weeks,  or  a  month  at  soonest,  ho  might  hope  to  wear.  I  could  not 
help  smiling  in  his  face,  and  wishing  him  a  s|)eedy  return  to  his  shoe, 
which  at  once  l)ecame  the  text  of  a  cheerful  conversation.  Tho 
ludicrous  inappropriatcness,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me,  of  the  patient's 
occupation,  relieved  my  feelings;  and  its  perfect  a])propnatene8a,  as 
it  seemed  to  himself,  relieved  his  ;  for,  as  I  learned  more  fully  in 
subsequent  con vei-sat ions,  Iuk  great  (»oncvm  was  to  count  the  hours 
till  he  should  reach  a  fishing  village  in  the  south  of  England,  where 
his  mother  and  sister  longed  for  his  return.  Ho  made  an  excellent 
recovery,  and  rctu'hed  his  home  in  safety.  After  this  experience  1 
became  a  constant  visitor  on  my  own  accx)unt  to  all  tho  wards,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  years  made  many  a  strange  acquaintance.  I 
refer  here  to  the  circ'umstanc<\  that  it  may  be<*omo^he  ground  of 
re<*ommendation  to  the  young  student,  who  is  diNtressed  hy  the 
spectacle  of  suflerini^,  to  interest  himself  in  tho  welfare  of  the  sunerers. 
A  fcM'linir  which  may  otherwise  readily  p\)w  morbid,  is  turned  into 
a  wholesome  and  profitable  moral  exercistv  Tho  text  sculptured  on 
the  front  of  the  Kdinbur^h  Infirmary*,  *  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me,'  has  a  blessing  in  it  tor  the  visitors  ns  well  as  tho  visited,  as  our 
Saviour  enqihatically  tfa<hes,  and  as  all  who  have  obeyed  its  implicit 
command  have  realixed."* 

Ho  now  j)arte<l,  of  couph*,  with  the  toys  of  M»iena:»,  and  turned 


*  On  the  Clittract«*r  of  ihnl,  m  'mfprnHl  frutn  the  theorj  of  Hamsn  Anatomy, 
▲ddrvMM  to  MiHlical  StuUeot*.     Kdinbui^h :  A.  and  C.  BUck. 
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them  into  tools;  though  doubtless  the  admirable  boy  had  prepared 
the  hand  to  use  the  tool  with  pleasure.  We  cannot  give  any 
lengthy  view  of  the  life  of  this  period,  from  1832  to  1837.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  the  student  of  anatomy  was  indulging  in 
cheering  and  solemn  thoughts  on  the  resurrection,  especi^y  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  its  relation  to  our  restored  being ;  it 
is  very  interesting  to  follow  the  young  student  of  the  botanical 
class  to  the  pleasant  lecture  in  the  gardens,  where  the  foliage  of 
the  luxuriant  trees,  which  peeped  m  at  its  windows,  served  as 
window  blinds,  and  singing  birds  took  the  place  of  the  college  bell ; 
to  follow  him  with  his  fellow  students  in  their  long,  early  morning 
walk,  and  their  return  home  to  a  merry  breakfast,  their  hands  full 
of  flowers  for  the  lectures,  and  their  young  hearts  full  of  fun ;  or 
to  see  the  genial  professor,  Dr.  Graham,  heading  his  class  on 
each  summer  Saturday,  and  scouring  the  fields  and  hills  on  a 
botanising  march.  The  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of 
those  times  show  a  clear,  shining,  hopeful  heart  in  training,  by  the 
very  opposite  helpings  of  fact  and  fancy. 

Chemistry,  with  which  science  the  name  of  George  Wilson  is 
more  especially  and  famously  connected,  had  not  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  attraction ;  but  when  he  approached  the  study,  it  soon  drew 
him  within  the  spell  of  those  strong  fascinations  by  which  it 
usually  bewitches  its  votaries ;  so  we  find  him -writing : — 

"  As  you  are  a  discreet  young  lady,  I  shall  not  scruple  in  confi- 
dence to  tell  you,  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  the  object  of 
my  attachment  so  thoroughly  engrosses  my  thoughts,  that  I  have 
scarce  a  speculation  to  give  to  anything  else ;  and  though  I  have 
wooed  her  stedfastly,  she,  with  the  coyness  and  fickleness  of  her 
sex,  gives  me  but  doubtful  signs  of  a  reciprocity  of  affection,  and  I 
feel  that  I  make  but  small  progress  in  her  esteem ;  and  eager  as  I 
am  to  ingratiate  myself  with  her,  and  high  as  I  should  esteem  the 
honour  of  having  a  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  her,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  friends  would  imagine  her  a  very  unfit  companion, 
and  I  can  conceive  you  saying  that,  although  a  lady  might  occasion- 
ally converse  with  her,  a  familiar  intimacy  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable, and  I  believe  you  to  have  more  than  common  charity  in  such 
a  case  as  this.  Nevertheless,  she  is  descended  from  a  noble  and 
infiaential  family  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  can  show  incontest- 
able proofs  of  having  flourished  in  the  dark  ages,  under  another 
title,  and  which  received  great  additions  to  its  power  and  influence, 
under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  under  the  Chancellorship 
of  Lord  Bacon.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  birth,  descent,  and  fortunes 
of  the  family,  I  would  refer  you  not  to  Burke's  *  Peerage,*  but  to  the 
Encyclopajdia,  where,  under  the  article  '  Sciences,'  you  will  find  a 
minute  history  of  the  family ;  and  if  you  ask  me  which  of  the 
daughters  has  awakened  in  me  such  admiration,  I  reply,  the  *  Right 
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noble  the  Science  of  Chemistry,*  who  in  my  eyes  is  by  far  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  of  the  family.  In  case  a  kindly  feeling  to 
the  writer  should  incline  you  to  know  more  of  this  noble  house,  and 
its  collateral  branches,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  work  written  by  a 
lady,  deeply  versed  in  this  branch  of  heraldry,  Mrs.   Somerville's 

*  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.'  '* 

We  shall  no  doubt  meet  \^'ith  pleasant  pictures  of  tlie  student 
life  of  those  times  in  the  biography  of  Professor  Forbes,  to  the 
perusal  of  which  we  look  forward  with  interest ;  they  were  fellow- 
travellers  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge  in  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  LiWngstone,  also,  was  one  of  his  class  mates  while  studying  in 
London.  The  study  of  the  hard  routine  of  fact  and  natural  law 
could  not  harden  the  heart  of  GcH)rge  Wilson.  It  is  verj'  delightful 
to  find  how  constantly  when  a  poor,  strinng,  and  sometimes 
disappointed  student,  he  does  more  than  fulfil  the  instincts  of  his 
student  life  in  uelding  to  the  promptings  of  humanity.  lie  had  a 
very  beautifully- bound  and  much-prized  edition  of  the  Koran.  Ho 
writes  to  his  brother,  **  Do  you  remember  my  noor  old  friend  the 
sweep  ?  he  is  dead,  fell  from  a  ladder  and  hurt  his  side.  His  case 
was  neglected,  and  when  he  sent  for  me  he  was  past  remedy.  I 
sent  him  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  lived  only  two  days,  he  was 
buried  on  Christmas  day.  I  sold  my  Koran  to  buy  him  a  oofEn." 
And  agjiin,  we  like  a  little  glimpse  like  this  of  the  humane  humour 
of  the  man  : — 

"  Whilr  I  wjus  rt^adlng  away  at  electricity,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
flate  on  the  steps,  and  thereafter  the  voice  of  an  Irishman  singing. 
I  went  to  the  door  to  give  him  a  |K'nnv,  and  found  a  poor,  bat 
happy-like  blind  man,  who,  taking  the  coin  as  his  due,  accosted  me: 

•  Och,  ycr  honor,  and  couhin't  ye  spare  a  bit  ould  hat,  for  mine  wa* 
druv  oir  by  the  wind  wlu*n  I  was  playing  yesttM\iay  in  the  Kirkcaldy 
boat,  iiiu\  tlii-y  wouldn't  wait  for  me,  nor  for  yer  honor  naither.* 
Pitying  the  pt)«)r,  ban'-headed  man,  I  tried  to  gt.»t  hold  of  some  other 
body's  hat,  and,  failing,  gave  him  my  own  old  one.  My  four-and- 
sixpenny  gnssamcr  must  do  night  as  well  as  dxiv-work  now,  thanks 
to  the  blind  Irishman." 

But  in  IS  10  we  find  the  first  intimation  of  reverses  in  health. 
Yet  on  his  sick-lKsl  he  pnpured  his  first  eours*'  of  Krtunvs  for  ho 
had  riMTivtsl  a  lii'rnsi'  as  Irrtunr  on  chemist rv  from  the  Iloval 
College  of  Surgrons ;  and  he  at  oner  lK*<'anie  a  favourit**  liH*tun*r. 
He  had  gnat  kimwlitlge  of  his  suhjirt,  and  a  most  happy  and 
easy  way  of  imparting  hi^  knowle<lge  in  tlu-  le<ture  pmiiu.  He 
haJ  wn>ught  s<veri*lv  as  a  student,  he  now  lalnairnl  Mverelv  as  a 
teacher ;    but  he  had  that  ehtvrful  humour  which  lightens  the 
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longest  and  hardest  toil;   atid  sometimes  a  humourous  incident 
did  shine  round  the  laboratory.     He  says — 

**  A  ray  of  golden  light  stole  into  my  dark  den  the  other  day,  which 
may  prove  a  present  help,  and  earnest  of  something  better  in  store. 
As  I  was  discom^ing  to  my  practical  students  on  some  edifying 
subject,  there  walked  into  my  laboratory  a  grave,  business-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  who,  seeing  me  engaged,  made  a  courteous  bow, 
and  took  a  seat  in  an  easy  way  at  the  fireside.  My  back  was  to  him, 
so  that  it  was  only  when  I  whisked  round  to  chalk  upon  the  board 
that  I  could  catch  a  ghmpse  of  him ;  and,  from  the  quiet,  determined 
look  of  the  man,  I  set  him  down  as  an  agent  for  the  gas  company, 
or  else  the  water-baliflf,  or  some  other  of  the  account-presenting 
gentry  whom  I  abominate.  I  bundled  the  class  away  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  proclaimed  myself  at  his  service.  Very  good !  The 
rogue  was  a  lawyer  ;  his  client  was  landlord  of  certain  houses  in  Leith 
near  which  a  soap  manufactory  is  carried  on,  and  the  soap-refose 
being  laid  before  the  house- windows,  annoyed  the  indwellers  by  its 
noisome  smell.  Would  I  analyse  the  said  stuff,  and  substantiate  by 
chemic  proof  that  it  might,  could,  would,  and  should  have  an  odour? 
Certainly ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  given  to  understand  that  some 
of  the  chemists  in  town,  employed  by  the  soap-maker,  had  sworn  that 
the  stuff  had  no  smell.  Christison,  however,  was  retained  on  the 
same  side  as  I,  and  so  that  went  for  little.  I  told  the  lawyer  to 
send  the  stuff,  and  I  would  soon  tell  him  whether  my  heart  and  my 
conscience  would  allow  me  to  say  it  was  odoriferous.  The  staff 
arrived ;  I  gazed  on  it  doubting,  for  I  had  a  *  cold  in  my  head,'  and 
my  sense  of  smell  was  as  good  as  gone.  Moreover,  I  never  cared 
much  about  bad  odours,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember  : — 


"  For  you  mast  know  that  to  chemists'  noses. 
Little  accustomed  to  smelling  of  posies, 
Assa-fcetida  is  quite  the  same 
As  the  finest  oil  of  roses. 

"  I  sent  out  for  some  ells  of  pocket-handkerchief,  and  blew  and 
blew  tiU  I  nearly  blew  both  nose  and  brains  away  ;  then  with  great 
circumspection  I  inserted  my  neb  into  the  paper- bag  with  the  stuff. 
Pniiscd  be  the  gods,  a  noisome  odour  was  discernible  ;  by  and  by, 
according  to  Scott  [an  assistant],  it  tainted  the  whole  place.  Such 
plenitude  of  perception  wius  not  vouchsafed  to  me,  but  T  was  grateful 
for  what  I  got.  I  distilled  from  the  stuff  a  liquid  having  a  formid- 
able odour,  which  I  gave  the  lawyer  to  sniff.  '  That's  it,  sir,*  said 
he  ;  *  put  the  bottle  in  your  pocket,  and  bring  it  to  court.*  Lawyers 
know  nothing  of  chemistry,  but  they  know  a  bad  smell  when  they 
feel  it. 

"  I  hope,  like  Vespasian,  to  coin  some  money  out  of  the  noisome 
odour.'* 
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Wilson  was  a  famous  pedestrian ;  but  the  trials  of  his  life  camo 
out  of  his  love  of  lon^  wanderings.  His  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Cairns, 
of  Berwick,  says  of  him,  "He  was  ardent  in  temperament,  buoyant 
with  youth,  and  elastic  in  body  as  in  mind ;  with  gay  humour, 
keen  repartee,  flashing  fancy,  and  profuse  literar)'  as  well  as 
scientific  faculty,  under  the  presidency  of  a  clear  judgment,  and  a 
strong  will.  He  seemed  formed  to  cut  his  way  to  the  rapid  emi- 
nence and  brilliant  success  after  which  he  eagerly  panted.  A 
totally  different  path  was  marked  out  for  him ;  and  in  this  con- 
trast lies  the  moral  interest  and  pathos  of  his  life."  It  was  a  long 
walk  which  led  to  the  illness  to  which  we  referred  above.  He  had 
left  home  with  boots  so  worn  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  pair 
made  in  a  country  neighbouriiood — the}*  were  strong,  coarse,  and 
hea\'y — they  blistered  his  feet,  so  thiit  he  was  glad  to  take  them 
oflf,  and  limp  shoeless  in  the  quiet  roads ;  the  result  of  this  was 
that  he  spranicHl  his  foot ;  it  wm  iKThaps  a  trifle,  but  it  was  neg- 
lected from  a  dislike  to  give  trouble,  and  a  childlike  forgetfulness 
of  present  pain  ;  and  so  the  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
darKcned  all  his  future  life.  But  the  attacks  upon  his  frame 
were  not  single ;  he  began  to  sufler  in  nsion  and  in  general 
debilit}'.     But  he  bore  his  sorrow  with  his  usual  cheerfulness. 

"  *  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/ — is  not  that  a 
beautiful  thought  ?  To  me  that  expression  so  fully  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  kind  way  in  which  God  moulds  our  state  of  mind  to  our 
condition,  that  for  tlioae  wonls  alon(>  I  can  reverence  their  author, 
Sterne — a  man  not  otherwise  ranked  amoni;^  "ly  idols.  And  among 
the  things  I  liave  lately  In'en  most  thankful  for,  was  the  |>ower  at 
times  to  turn  away  a  dark  or  Korn)wlnl  thoiight  by  mmie  jwreoption 
of  the  ludicrous  in  things  around.  Our  gn'at  Hources  of  consolation 
are  not  to  Ik?  wasted  on  every-day  ^iefs ;  but  these,  little  as  thej 
singly  are,  may,  by  <»fl  n^ivtition,  tlevour  a  man  pieeemeal.  I  havo 
a  friend,  a  solemn,  serious,  pious  nmn,  who  thinks  he  will  Ix*  allowed 
to  laugh  in  heaven.  I  dare  say  he  will  ;  but  if  he  laughs  as  londlj 
aa  he  does  upon  earth  (like  to  the  nei^hinij  of  a  troop  of  wild  horses), 
he  will  ^i  a  l)ox  on  the  ear  now  and  then  from  the  angel  Gabriel, 
for  drowning  the  melody  of  their  haq>-musie." 

But  we  cannot  dwt^ll  at  length  on  all  the  painful  experiencos 
through  which  he  wa*<  now  Ix'iiig  con<luct4'd.  He  who  had 
rejoicinj  to  wander  abnKid,  fret',  ami<Ut  all  the  plea^iiint  sct»ni^  and 
sounds  of  the  wild  and  glorious  exiiU'ranee  of  nature  niund 
about  him,  was  now  U'ing  |K*rfectiMl  through  suti'ering.  Ilia 
Btrength  ctmtinued  to  deilini',  till  at  last  opiates  even  <*ould  pro- 
cure for  him  no  n'i<t ;  and  he  was  calliHi  uf>on.  at  a  short  wannng, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  amputation — pain. 
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sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion,  and  the  alternative  was  death.  He 
was  brought  face  to  face  vdth  death — this  was  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1842.  And  now,  before  the  dreadful  operation,  his  heart 
and  mind  were  led  by  Him  who  loadeth  the  blind  by  a  way  they 
know  not,  to  revolve  his  state  with,  and  before  God ;  for  although 
outwardly  he  had  complied  with  Christian  ordinances,  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Prayers  also  had  been  made  for 
him  continually,  and  those  prayers  at  last  were  answered  by  Him 
who  often  answers  by  "  terrible  things  in  righteousness/* 

Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  exercised  a  strong  and  healthful  influ- 
ence over  his  mind ;  imlike  many,  perhaps  most,  men  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  religious  difficulties  did  not  arise  from  a  sceptical 
tendency,  although  he  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation  with  the 
uniformity  of  nature;  while  he  also  had  some  disturbing  mis- 
givings with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  At  last 
he  realized  his  personal  interest  in  the  work  and  sympathy  of 
Christ,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  became  his  especial 
delight.  No  part  of  his  Bible  was  so  worn  as  this ;  he  valued  it 
for  its  clear  view  of  the  Atonement,  and  for  its  vivid  expression  of 
the  loving  interest  of  the  Saviour  in  his  people.  Thus  step  by 
step,  he  was  conducted  into  the  wilderness,  to  see  God  face  to 
face.  With  his  small  Testament  his  constant  companion,  he  , 
spent  the  week  permitted  before  the  operation  was  performed, 
with  a  beautiful  delicacy  of  character,  on  the  morning  of 
the  operation,  he  attempted  to  conceal  from  his  anxious  rela- 
tives that  he  was  then  to  go  through  the  dreadful  ordeal,  and  he 
succeeded ;  they  did  not  know  until  the  truth  was  revealed  to 
them  in  the  adjoining  room,  by  his  irrepressible  cries  in  that  hour 
of  anguish.  "During  the  operation,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Simpson,  "  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  occasioned,  my  senses  were  pre- 
tematurally  acute.  I  watched  all  that  the  surgeons  did  with  a 
fascinated  intensity.  Of  the  agony  it  occasioned,  I  will  say 
nothing.  Sujflfering  so  great  as  I  underwent  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words,  and  thus  fortunately  cannot  be  recalled.  The  particular 
pangs  are  now  forgotten;  but  the  black  whirlwind  of  emotion, 
the  horror  of  great  darkness,  and  the  sense  of  desertion  by  God 
and  man,  bordering  close  upon  despair,  which  swept  through  my 
mind  and  overwhelmed  my  heart,  I  can  never  forget,  however 
gladly  I  would  do  so."  llis  object  in  recalling  such  painful 
emotions  was  to  commend  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  which  had  they 
then  been  in  use  would  have  robbed  this  experience  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  horrors.  After  a  season  of  severe  anxiety,  he 
recovered,  and  prepared  to  enter  halt  into  life,  but  with  that  fine 
and  beautiful  mingling  of  cheerfulness  and  piety  which  character- 
ised his  future  career. 
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"  1  have  no  repentance  or  repining  at  the  step  I  took,  or  the  loss 
I  fnistained.  It  pleased  God,  who  speaks  to  some  with  the  still 
small  voice  of  gentle  persuasion,  to  address  me  in  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm,  and  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  the  prospect  of  sore  trial,  a  calm- 
ness, even  a  serenity  and  patience,  which  could  have  been  supplied 
me  from  no  other  source.  I  look  back  on  the  last  month  with  wonder 
and  speechless  gratitude,  and  place  my  reliance  for  the  future  on 
the  same  mighty  arm  which  wrought  my  deliverance  from  past 
affliction. 

"  When  you  pray  to  God,  let  thanksgiving  mingle  with  earned 
request  that  more  light,  and  stronger  faith,  and  greater  self-renun- 
ciation, and  all  other  needful  gifts,  may  be  given  to  me,  still  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  Christian  experience. 

"  It's  a  strange  thought,  the  idea  of  your  foot  dying  before  the 
rest  of  you.  Well,  I'll  find  it  at  the  resurrection  ;  or,  if  not,  some- 
thing better.  I  have  likewise  been  thinking  that  my  mind  or  soul 
must  1x3  in  a  more  concentrated  condition  than  that  of  hipeiU^  seeing 
that  it  has  a  foid  less  of  matter  to  encumber  it.  What  thinks  vour 
lordship?  The  receipt  for  concentration  admits  of  extension;  I 
am  contented  with  the  amount  in  my  case.  I  have  no  feeling  of  the 
want  of  a  foot,  and  seem  still  to  feel  toes,  great  and  small.  John 
Cairns  thinks  this  must  arise  from  a  j>re-ordained  harmony  between 
soul  and  body  !  I  !     Well  done,  John  I" 

He  was  soon  able  to  resume  hi.s  work  as  lecturer.  lie  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
lecturer  on  chemistry  to  the  Edinburgh  Veterinar}*  College*;  and, 
by  tt  similar  appointment,  to  the  School  of  Art.**.  He  had  alw  a 
course  of  lectures,  on  Saturdays,  to  young  ludit^s — in  all,  alnrnt  ten 
lectures  a  week.  He  savs,  **  I  have  twentv  students  at  mv  ten 
A.M.  medical  class ;  forty  at  mv  twelve  t)*cl(H'k  three  davs*  a 
wei»k  veterinary  class;  some  hundnnl  young  ladies  at  the  Scot- 
tifth  Institution  ;  and  some  two  hundriKl  stout  fellows  at  the  Sch(X>l 
of  Arts."  Many  things  were  tending  to  S4>lemnisc»  his  mind.  He 
was  actively  engjiged  in  pro.siH*uting  his  studii»s  in  chemistry,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Hrown,  but 
death  and  sutffring  in  his  family  ciri'le  wen*  constantly  l»efurc  his 
eyes.  His  In-loved  cousin,  James  Kuss**ll,  was  dying;  his  father, 
a  little  while  biforc,  had  \vh  home  in  lunilth,  and  was  bnnight  home 
dead.  \\v  savs.  **  In  a  house  full  of  inviilids  like  tmrs,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  gravi*  always  uvit  it,  great  plainness  of  sjKtvh  can 
be  used  in  such  a  mattt  r."     Again — 

"  I  can  now  walk  the  strt'tts  alone,  tnisting  t4>  my  stirk  only  for 
snp|K)rt.  This  is  a  gri'at  dfjil  likt*  a  new  life  to  m<'.  Cnn^uHt'S  and 
snow-dn){>8  and  hcpatieas  an*  gn>wing  old,  and  tuli|>fl  antl  hyacinths 
flinging  fortli  their  flowers.     It   would  sadden  you  to  hear  James 
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dwell  on  the  loveliness  of  green  parks  filled  with  violets  and  bntter- 
cups  and  spring  flowers,  as  on  things  which  he  will  never  see. 
Where  he  is  going  he  will  see  *  better  things  than  these/  and  these 
may  not  be  wanting  also.  Nothing  strikes  mo  more  in  the  Bible 
than  the  exulting  calmness  with  which  the  sacred  writers  permit  us 
to  imagine  our  utmost  as  to  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  then  add, 
*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him." 

While  he  was  attracting  attention,  in  1844,  from  all  classes  in 
his  native  city — his  chemical  experiments  and  papers,  commended 
and  applauded  by  such  men  as  Christison  ana  Abercrombie,  and 
the  attendance  of  Lord  JcfiFrey  and  Dr.  Chalmers  upon  his  lec- 
tures, securing  for  him  the  lasting  friendship  of  those  illustrious 
men — ^he  was  preparing  himself  for  another  step ;  satisfied  that 
baptism  by  immersion  was  the  most  ancient  and  scriptural  method 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  he  was  baptised  by  his 
early  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Innes.  His  parents  had ' 
been  Baptists.  He  then,  however,  united  himself  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  and  that  union  was  only  dissolved  by  death. 

We  must  hurry  ourselves  forward  over  his  work  as  lecturer 
and  author.  To  him,  in  these  departments  of  work,  has  been 
applied  the  sapng,  "  He  illuminated  the  Book  of  Nature  as  they 
did  the  Missals  oi  old."  But  his  untiring  diligence  arose  greatly 
from  his  prophetic  instinct  that  his  life  would  be  a  short  one. 
"  Don't  be  surprised,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  in  1845,  "  if  any  morn- 
ing, at  breakfast,  you  hear  I  am  gone."  Ho  plied  his  task  with 
the  pen,  and  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  shadow  of  death  close  at 
hand.  So  should  we  all  labour.  "  To  none,"  said  he,  "  is  life  so 
sweet  as  to  those  who  have  lost  all  fear  to  die."  He  lived  in  the 
love  of  all.  He  was  glad  to  labour  for  all ;  for  a  Bible  class,  for 
a  Ragged  School ;  and  his  character  became  more  sublimely  holy. 
He  attended  the  students'  devotional  meetings.  Jesus  was  lus 
Alpha  and  Omega;  and  Dr.  Alexander  says  of  him,  "  I  have  often 
felt  as  if  there  was  something  sublime  m  this  man ;  his  fragile 
frame  and  modest  attitude,  •standing  amongst  the  aristocracy  of 
science,  or  before  some  popular  lussembly,  or  in  the  presence  of  his 
students,  and  calmly,  unostentatiously,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  and  the  unfaltering  confidence  of  a  confessor,  giWng  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiments  of  faith  and  worship,  that  came  from  his 
inner  soul  spontaneously  to  his  lips."  With  characteristic  humi- 
lity and  reverence,  referring  himself  to  some  of  these  serN-ices, 
he  says,  "  It  is  pleasant  even  to  sand  the  floor,  or  change  the 
saw-dust  carpet   of  the  outer  vestibule  of  the  house  of  God." 
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With  this  holiness  of  heart,  it  is  also  delightful  to  see  associated 
his  mental  and  spiritual  freedom.  In  these  days  we  like,  from  such 
a  man,  to  read  the  follo\^4ng  words : — 

"  Men  are  both  worse  and  better  than  their  creeds,  which  are  but 
imperfect  standards  bj  which  to  try  tliem.  Religion  should  be  a 
life,  not  a  doctrine ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  what  it  should  be  as  the 
former,  from  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  know  not 
where  we  shall  find  it.  Often  do  I  think  of  those  startling  words, 
*  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?*  If 
men,  instead  of  fretting  themselves  because  their  neighbours  are 
foolish  religionists,  would  leave  them  and  their  real  or  supposed 
follies  alone,  and  go  to  Him  who  is  all  wisdom,  and  all  holiness,  and 
all  love,  they  would  find  differences  of  creed  adjust  themselves  in  the 
light  of  that  love  of  God,  and  that  love  of  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, which  are  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  I  rejoice  that  I  have  a 
creed  with  which  I  can  face  death  and  eternity,  and  which  makes 
this  life  often  a  joyous  worship,  and  always  a  patient  endurance. 
My  prayer  is  for  a  closer  union  to  Christ  my  Saviour ;  to  be  able  to 
say,  as  St.  Thomas  did,  with  my  whole  heart,  *  My  Lord  and  my 
God;'  to  realize  to  the  fullest,  His  personality  and  his  humanity; 
and  to  walk  in  His  steps,  as  a  lowly  follower,  and  disciple,  and  ser- 
vant. For  all  my  friends,  as  for  myself,  I  ever  ask  this  blessing. 
It  includes  everything,  and  will  open  in  good  time  all  the  locked 
secrets  of  Providence,   and  furnish  not  a^but  th43  theory  of  the 


muverse." 


And  the  £Dllowing  verses  are  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  freedom 
of  thought  as  also  of  his  poetry : — 

"  ATIIANASIUS  CONTRA  MUXDUM. 

"  O  Athaniuiiu,  thj  too  tabtle  creed 

Mjiket  my  heart  tremble  whon  I  hear  it  re«d. 
Anil  my  flesh  quiver*  when  the  prie«t  procUimt 
God't  doom  on  every  onbcliever't  head. 

"  Yet  I  do  hononr  thc«  for  tbote  brave  worda. 
Against  the  heretic  so  boldly  harled, 
'  ThoQf^h  no  one  ebe  believe,  Til  hold  my  faith, 
1,  AthanMiot,  agaioft  the  world.' 

"It  was  not  well  to  judg«  thy  fellow  men, 
Tliou  wiTt  A  sinful  mortal  like  us  all ; 
Venfre«n(*e  is  (iod's  ;   none  but  Himself  doth  know 
On  whom  the  terror  uf  hia  wrath  doth  fall. 

"  Hut  it  ftas  well,  believing  as  thon  didst. 

Like  standard -liearer,  with  thy  flag  unfarled; 
To  blaion  on  thy  banner  those  brave  worda, 
'  1,  Athananoa,  against  thm  world.' 
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*'  Thy  faith  ia  mine ;  but  that  is  not  my  theme  ; 
'Tis  thine  example  I  would  preach  to  all; 
Whatever  each  believes,  and  counts  for  true, 
Of  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  great  or  small. 

"  If  he  belifvei  itj  let  him  stand  and  cry, 

Although  in  scorn  a  thousand  lips  are  curled, 
*  Though  no  one  else  believe,  I'll  hold  my  faith. 
Like  Athanasius,  against  the  world.'  ** 

Other  afflictions  were  in  store  for  him.  Having  gone  to  Rothe- 
say, on  the  beach,  seeing  a  strange  fish  beneath  him,  he  dropped 
down  the  low  embankment ;  and,  endeavouring  to  guard  against 
the  fall  his  lameness  might  have  caused,  he  overstramed  his  right 
ann,  and  broke  his  bone  near  the  shoulder ;  and  now,  again,  fol- 
lowed a  long  period  of  confinement  and  sickness.  The  autograph 
letter  to  his  mother,  written  after  the  accident,  with  his  left  hand, 
is  a  beautiful  memorial  of  this  noble  son.  Then,  too,  he  dictated 
to  her  these  lines  from  his  sick  chamber,  called  th( 

"CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

**  Silent,  dimly-lighted  chamber. 

Where  the  sick  man  lies, 
Death  and  Life  are  keenly  fighting 

For  the  doubtful  prize. 
While  strange  visions  pass  before 

His  unslumbering  eyes, 

•'  Pew  of  free  will  cross  thy  threshold. 
No  one  longs  to  linger  there ; 
Gloomy  are  thy  walls  and  portal ; 

Dreariness  is  in  the  air ; 
Pain  is  holding  there  high  revel. 
Waited  on  by  Fear  and  Care. 

"  Yet,  thou  dimly -lighted  chamber. 

From  thy  depths,  I  ween, 
Things  on  earth  and  things  in  heaven 

Better  far  are  seen. 
Than  in  brightest  broad  daylight 

They  have  often  been. 

"  Thou  art  like  a  mine  deep  sunken, 
Far  beneath  the  earth  and  sky. 
Prom  the  shafts  of  which,  upgazing. 

Weary  workers  can  descry, 
Even  when  those  on  earth  see  nothing, 
Great  stars  shining  bright  on  high. 

k"  So  within  thy  dark  recesses. 

Clothed  in  his  robes  of  white. 
To  the  sufferer  Christ  appeareth 

In  a  new  and  blessed  light, 
Which  the  glare  of  day  outshining, 

Hid  from  his  unshaded  sight. 
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*'  Silent,  diroly-lighted  chamber. 

Like  the  living^  eye. 
If  thou  wert  nut  dark,  no  vision 

Could  be  had  of  things  on  hiv;h ; 
By  the  untenipered  daylight  blinded. 

With  closed  eyelids  we  should  lie. 

'*  Oh  ray  God  I  light  up  each  chamber 
Where  a  sufierer  lies, 
By  thine  own  eternal  glory. 

Tempered  for  these  tearful  eyet. 
As  it  comes  from  Him  reflected 
Who  was  once  the  sacrifice." 

And  ho  says — 

"  '  I  got  great  good,'  ho  'says  to  Mr.  MacmOlan,  *  from  the  long, 
quiet,  and  often  sleepless  hours.  How  soon,  alas  !  the  whirl  of 
business  banishes  the  thouglits  that  were  so  welcome  in  the  silence 
and  lowliness  of  sickness  !  How  difficult  it  is  to  live  to  ChriBt  in  the 
struggle  of  daily  contention,  and  to  keep  one's-solf  unspotted  from 
the  world  !'  " 

In  1805  ho  was  appointed  to  tho  chair  of  Tochnolf^*  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh — a  term  signifying  science  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  useful  arts.     Ue  exiKjunds  it  himself : — 

"  *  In  short,  I  will  lecture  on  Dyeinj^,  (llass-making.  Porcelain, 
Baking  ;  on  Hats,  Shoes,  Bleaching,  Ink,  Gold,  In:)n,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  things  in  general.  On  the  objects  of  my  Museum,  and  the 
Arts  connected  with  them,  my  plan  will  Ik?  as  follows : — If  a  Shoe- 
maker comes  to  the  Museum,  I'll  talk  to  him  alM)ut  nothing  but 
Hats,  and  kitcw  information  out  of  him  al)out  Shot*H.  When  a 
Hat-maker  arrives,  1  will  pour  into  his  ears  all  the  learning  I  have 
acquii-ed  from  the  Shoe-nniker,  and  extract  from  tho  Hatter  iufoniia> 
tion  t<»  give  the  ("obbler  on  his  next  visit.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  do 
credit  to  my  appointment. 


»  »» 


"  *  Half  of  the  industrial  arts  are  the  result  of  our  being  bom 
without  clothes;  the  other  halt*,  of  our  being  bom  without  tooU. 
With  the  intellects  of  angels,  and  the  ladies  ol^  earth-worms,  we  have 
the  power  to  concpier,  and  the  nee*!  to  do  it.*  Man  he  defines  *  as 
the  only  animal  that  can  strike  a  light,  the  solitary  cn»aturo  that 
knows  how  to  kindle  u  tin*.  This  is  a  very  tniirrnentary  detinition 
of  the  '  P:ini',''»>n  «»!'  Animals.*  hut  it  is  ennuirh  to  make  him  the 
conqueror  of  thein  all.  .  .  .  ( »iiee  pn»vide<l  with  his  kindled  brand, 
the  saviiife  t«'ehm»loLri'*t  soou  pro ve.s  what  a  sceptre  of  power  he  holds 
in  his  Iniiids.  .  .  .  Well  did  the  wi>e  ancients  declare  that  men 
obtained  tire  from  heaven,  hut  not  well  thjit  thev  stole  it.  It  was 
a  gift  to  them  in  conijK'nsation  tV»r  their  having  no  shan*  in  thedowiy 
granted  to  the  lower  animahi ;  and  it  has  proved  an  ample  compon* 
sation.  .  .  ." 
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But  we  must  hasten  to  the  close.  The  life,  enfeebled  in  the 
house  of  clay,  was  rapidly  drawing  to  its  end ;  he  was  nearing 
home ;  his  mind  was  burning  out  its  habitation — but  he  was  full 
of  serenity  and  cheerfulness.  Without  lingering  over  the  gradual 
processes  of  disease,  we  will,  with  our  readers,  stand  at  once 
round  that  instructive  death-bed.  We  will  break  the  beautiful 
delineation  of  his  most  aflfectionate  biographer  into  fragments  : — 

"  At  mid-day  the  pecnhar  and  distressing  restlessness  returned. 
The  senses  were  pretematurally  acute,  that  especially  of  smelling, 
perfumes  of  any  kind  being  unbearable.  The  only  soothing  offices 
were  a  continual  change  in  the  position  of  the  pillows,  and  bathing 
face  and  hands  with  vinegar.  His  hands  had  been  remarkable  for  a 
rare  beauty  in  the  rich  carmine  tinting  the  palms,  and  contrasting 
with  the  pure  white  skin.  *  Your  hands  seem  on  fire,'  had  been 
said  to  him  once  ;  and  much  admiration  had  they  elicited.  Now  it 
was  observed,  while  bathing  them,  that  the  delicate  palms  and  nails 
were  black.  To  one  so  conversant  as  he  with  such  symptoms,  this 
was  an  unmistakable  token,  had  there  been  any  doubt  before,  that 
the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  spirit  summoned  to 
return  to  Him  who  gave  it.  Still,  not  till  the  second  medical  visit 
in  the  afternoon  was  hope  quenched  in  others,  and  a  telegraphic 
message  sent  to  Dr.  Cairns. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Occasionally  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  hour,  with  some 
reference  to  this  *  getting  to  rest.'  About  six  o'clock  the  23rd 
Psalm  was  read  at  his  request,  and  then  some  detached  verses : — 
'  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  :  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall  the  flame 
kindle  upon  thee,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
thy  Saviour.' 

"  '  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  :  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God  :  I  will  strengthen  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.' 

"  *  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me. 

"  *  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.     I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

"  '  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  1  am  there  ye  may  be  also.' 

"  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna ; 
and  I  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.' 

"  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  -svith  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne.' 

"  *  Read  me  something  secular,'  he  then  said ;  *  I  don't  wish  to 
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go  to  sleep  yet.'  Possibly  the  excessive  tremulousness  of  voice  in 
reading  such  heart-stirring  words  suggested  this  change,  for  no  act 
of  self-denial  was  too  great  for  him.  Standing  near  the  gas,  for  the 
light  was  kept  low,  his  sister  spent  the  next  three  hours  in  continuous 
reading,  picking  out  from  various  journals  lying  around  papers  inte- 
resting but  not  exciting.  One,  it  is  remembered,  was  on  GcmB,  an- 
other on  the  Scilly  Isles  ;  and  occasional  observations  showed  ho  was 
listening  with  perfect  comprehension.  His  mother  entering  the  room 
while  he  was  alone,  for  a  few  minutes,  saw  him  evidently  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  quietly  withdrew. 

**  Dr.  Cairns  arrived  at  nine  oVlock,  and  went  to  him  almost  im- 
mediately. Though  unawares  that  a  summons  had  been  sent,  he 
showed  no  surprise  at  the  presence  of  this  dearly-loved  friend.  *  I 
found  him  ver}'  low,*  Dr.  Cairns  says,  *  and  to  my  eye — long  familiar 
with  death — it  was  only  too  visible  in  his  face.  He  was  quite  con- 
scious, though  he  could  speak  but  little.  He  ^ked  mo  to  pray, 
which  I  did,  and  he  fervently  assented,  saying,  "  1  am  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  and  kind  Redeemer;  I  rejoice  in  that  every  way  ;"  and  in 
answer  to  my  query  whether  he  ha<l  i)eace,  replied  "  Yes,**  with  his 
nsual  sweet  smile,  sweeter  than  ever  on  the  pallid  face  of  death. 
On  leaving  the  room  he  said,  '^  Come  as  often  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  please.^ 


>»  > »» 


The  following  delineation  of  the  la.^'t  scene  is  very  beautiful : — 

"  His  kind  friend  Dr.  Duncan  once  more  visited  him,  and  when  he 
lefl,  the  oft-ex pressed  wish  for  *  rest '  was  repeated.  Dr.  Cairns 
returned  for  a  few  minutes :  to  the  inquiry'  maile  once  again,  *  Is  all 
peace  r'  came  the  same  reply,  *  Yes,'  with  a  smile.  This  qaestion 
elicited  the  only  smiles  that  ha<l  been  seen  in  those  days  of  weakness. 

*  Shall  I  pray  with  you  ?'  *  Yes,  but  short,*  evidently  feeling  the 
moments  numWred.  His  uncle  coining  in,  they  shook  hands  and 
parted,  he  snyintr,  *  Don't  vex  yourself  alM)ut  me  ;  you've  been  very 
kind  to  me.'  His  mother  then  came  and  kissed  his  hand;  he  in 
reply  (knowing  she  could  not  hear  his  v(»iiv)  niiseil  his  rigtit  arm, 
pointing  significantly  heavenwards,  h^'li  one  was  calm  outwardly, 
the  utmost  st»lf-eontn)l  l)einj^  exerted,  that  he  might  not  be  distressed 
by  witnessing  emotion  on  their  part.  A  love  of  quiet,  and  avoidance 
of  anything  like  bustle,  wns  ever  stronirly  ehanioteristic  of  him,  and 
now  this  wiLs  lH)nie  in  mind.  He  was  therefort*  lefl  alone  with  his 
sister,  the  lii^ht  In-ini;  loweii^l  as  much  as  {xjs^ible :  she  Imthod  once 
mon»  his  fiue  and   iiands  ;  it  was  evidently  so«)thintf,  and  he  said, 

*  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  your  can*  an«l  kindness  ?'  For 
the  first  time  she  then  expri'ssed  her  eouMnousness  of  his  state,  by 
saying,  *  You'n-  p»inir  home,  dear.'  With  distinctness  he  uttered  the 
words,  *  I've  lieen  an  unworthy  servant  of  a  wtirthy  and  gracious 
Master;'  then  the  voicv  bn>ke,  and  only  one  woni  more  could  be 
distinguisluHl,  *sin.'  Twn  |K»rtions  of  Scripture  wen*  repeated  with 
the  hope  of  ftoiuting  from  sin  to  the  sin- Hearer:  *  If  any  man  sin. 
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WO  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Chriflt  the  righteous/ 
'  Ye  are  complete  in  Him.'  A  very  marked  change  appearing  in  his 
countenance,  a  bell  at  hand  was  rung,  which  brought  his  mother  and 
John  Cairns  again  beside  him.  '  He  was  breathing  rapidly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  his  end  was  near.  I  shortly  prayed  again,  and  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  eyes  showed  that  he  recognised  me.  Your  mother, 
Jessie,  and  I  watched  him  intently  as  the  breathing  became  more 
laborious  and  slow,  and  the  eyes  nearly  closed.  At  length  a  slight 
convulsive  effort  announced  almost  the  last  struggle;  but  his  breathing 
was,  after  a  pause,  resumed,  and  the  actual  falling  asleep  was  so 
gentle  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished.  His  features  retained  the 
most  peaceful  expression ;'  and  thus  at  eleven  p.m.  was  his  wish  ful- 
filled, and  he  entered  into  the  rest  for  which  he  had  so  longed. 
Kneeling  around  the  bed,  a  thanksgiving  was  offered,  that  for  him 
the  Saviour's  prayer  was  answered :  *  Father,  I  will  that  they  also, 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;'  and  then  the 
pent-up  agony  broke  forth,  for  to  each  had  this  beloved  one  been 
dearer  than  life." 

"  Many  years  before  had  such  a  time  been  pictured  to  his  mind  as 
follows : — 

"♦  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER  PUTTING  OFF  HIS  ARMOUR  AT  TAB 

GATES   OP   HADES. 

"  Eph.  vi.  13-17. 
•'A  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHT  DURING  SICKNESS. 

"  Helmet  of  the  hope  of  rest  I 

Helmet  of  salvation ! 
Nobly  has  thy  towering^  crest 

Pointed  to  this  exaltation. 
Yet  I  will  not  thee  resume, 
Helmet  of  the  nodding  plnme; 
Where  I  go  no  foeman  fightetb, 
Sword  or  other  weapon  smiteth ; 
All  content,  I  lay  thee  down, 
I  shall  g^rd  my  brows  with  an  immortal  crown. 

"  Sword  at  my  side !     Sword  of  the  Spirit ! 

Word  of  God  !     Thou  goodly  blade  I 
Often  have  I  tried  thy  merit ; 

Never  hast  thou  me  betrayed. 
Yet  I  will  no  farther  use  thee. 
Here  for  ever  I  unloose  thee ; 
Branch  of  peaceful  palm  shall  be 
Sword  sufficient  now  for  me  ; 
**  Fought  the  fight,  the  victory  won," 
Rest  thou  here,  thy  work  is  done. 

*'  Shield  of  faith  !  my  trembling  heart 
Well  thy  battered  front  has  guarded  ; 
Many  a  fierce  and  fiery  dart 

From  my  bosom  thou  hast  warded. 
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"  But  I  shall  no  longer  need  thee, 
Never  more  will  hold  or  heed  thee. 
Fare- thee- well !  the  foe's  defeated, 
Of  his  wished-for  victim  cheated  ; 
In  the  realms  of  peace  and  li^ht 
Faith  shall  be  exchanged  for  sight. 

"  Girdle  of  the  tmth  of  God  ! 

Breastplate  of  His  righteousness  ! 
By  the  Lord  Himself  bestowed 

On  his  faithful  witnesses. 
Never  have  I  dared  unclasp  thee, 
Lest  the  subtle  foe  should  grasp  me ; 
Now  I  may  at  length  unbind  ye, 
I^eave  you  here  at  rest  behind  me  ; 
Nought  shall  harm  my  soul  equipped 
In  a  robe  in  Christ's  blood  dipped. 

"  Sandals  of  the  preparation 

Of  the  news  of  |)eace ! 
There  must  now  be  separation, 

Here  your  uses  cease. 
Gladly  shall  my  naked  feet 
Go  mv  bliMiAed  Lord  to  meet ; 
I  shall  wander  at  his  side 
Where  the  living  waters  glide  { 
And  these  feet  shall  need  no  guard 
On  the  unbroken  heavenly  sward. 

"  Here  I  stand  of  all  unclothed, 

Waiting  to  be  clothed  upon 
By  the  Church's  great  lietrotht'd, 

Bv  the  Kverlasting  One. 
Hark  !  He  turns  the  admitting  key, 
Smiles  in  love  and  welcomes  roe ; 
Glorious  forms  of  angels  bright 
Clothe  me  in  the  raiment  whtte,| 
Whilst  their  sweet-Umed  voices  say, 
'  For  the  rest,  wait  thou  till  the  Judgment  Day.'  ** 

A  mightv  pulso  of  jrriof  seomod  to  stir  the  heart  of  Edinbui^ 
wh(Mi  the  city  heard  of  the  death  of  her  f^fttnl  sun.  There  muflt 
have  iM^en  a  stran»;e  attraetivcniess  <»f  love  in  this  man.  Requests 
from  thi»  maj^istratrs  and  renresi'ntatives  «>f  pubhc  bodies  poured 
in  ufKin  the  family  that  tin*  tunend  might  Ik»  a  publicone.  "An 
Artizan"  wrote  to  a  ne\vsj)ajHT,  suf^^'stin^  that  ever\'  working 
man  should  follow  tho  remains  to  th«'ir  la.st  n»stinp- place.  So, 
when  tlu*  day  rami\  thn)U«:h  the  lonjj  line  of  8tre<»ts  all  the  shops 
were  elo<<»d,  and  hu<in«*^^  was  >u<jK'ndtHl  in  other  part^of  the  citv; 
and,  amidst  tin*  mighty  multitudrs  of  lM)th  sex<*s,  and  amidst  the 
shedding  of  many  trar^.  an<l  un«*ovi'nHl  heatis,  the  hearse  passed 
on  its  way,  bearing  thr  mcnk.  nnUe  faiv  lieneath  the  cMlfin-lid  to 
its  home,  beyond  the  touch  or  fear  of  sutfering. 
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Even  Edinburgh,  perhaps  famous  for  her  homage  to  her  own 
dead,  scarcely  over  gave  such  a  solemn  salutation  to  death,  such  a 
tearM  valediction,  before.  He  had  sprung  from  a  humble  class 
of  her  sons,  had  sat  in  her  high  school,  studied  in  her  halls,  and 
taught  in  them  ;  but  clearly  that  which  related  him  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  city  of  his  birth  was  his  own  overflowing  heart  o{ 
sjTnpathy  and  love. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  already  on  the  volume  that  we  can  spare 
no  space  for  any  attempt  at  a  characterization  of  his  work,  or 
analysis  of  his  genius.  His  mind  was  intensely  and  variously 
active.  Activity  and  acuteness,  rather  than  profundity  or  weight, 
were  the  springs  and  forces  of  his  life  of  adinirable  and  untiring 
toiL  His  style  was  very  suggestive,  although  suffering  from  an 
overburdened  fancy ;  but  these  are  matters  on  which  we  have 
neither  time  nor  even  disposition  to  speak  now.  We  close  the 
memoirs  with  a  very  hearty  admiration  and  affection  for  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  and  thanks  to  the  sister  who  has  placed  so  beautifiil 
a  monument  over  her  brother's  grave. 


IV. 

MOTLEY'S  STORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.* 

These  are  delightful  volumes.  We  believe  we  are  not  estimating 
them  too  highly  when  we  say  they  are  such  as  Lord  Macaulay  would 
have  read  with  zest,  and  have  set  forth  in  the  chasing  of  an  im- 
mortal review.  They  will  sustain  the  reputation  Dr.  Motley  has  al- 
ready earned  by  his  **  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Every  page 
awakens  some  old  association,  or  presents  some  new  picture.  They 
are  graphic ;  they  are  discriminative ;  they  display  great  patience 
and  research.  The  pen  of  the  historian  easily  conveys  the  reader 
to  every  spot  it  is  necessary  he  should  visit ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  volumes  we  deem  to  be  most  timely.  They  are  tne  deline- 
ations of  the  purposes  of  a  silent,  self-willed  tyrant,  sunported  by, 
and  in  aid  of  a  cruel  priesthood,  both  plotting  against  the  liberties 

•  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort ;  with  a  Full  View  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle  against 
Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armatla.  By  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  D.C  L  ,  Ac.,  Ac.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  London  :  John  Murraj 
Albemarle  Street.     1860. 
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and  highest  interests  and  destinies  of  mankind,  and  attempting 
to  win  back  the  territories  by  the  reign  of  terror,  tliey  could  not 
retain  bv  the  reign  of  justice.  These  vohimes  are  alive  with 
all  the  Lustle  of  that  most  stirring   age,  when  the  commercial 

Sower  was  rising,  and  liberty,  receiving  new  life  from  newly- 
iscovered  worlds,  was  unfurling  her  flag  of  trade  and  treaty  over 
every  sea.  With  much  in  the  scenery  and  historical  conversa- 
tions that  is  most  dramatic,  the  reader  also  finds  himself  led 
through  a  series,  nay,  a  gjiller}^  of  brilliant  historical  portraits.  In 
his  sharp  graphic  power  of  realising  to  the  eye  a  great  actor,  Mr. 
Motle  v  is  not  inferior  to  Macaulav.  Macaulav  is  a  wrfect  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  among  historians.  He  is  a  court-painter,  and  paints 
like  a  courtier ;  he  is  sometimes  so  attentive  to  the  dress,  that 
you  do  not  clearly  see  the  person  ;  yet,  in  siiying  this,  we  are,  of 
course,  instituting  no  general  comparison  ;  Macaulay  had  so  great 
a  variety  of  powers,  so  rare  in  their  combination,  and  giving  an 
effect  of  sudi  continuous  and  unbroken  brilliancv ;  vet,  these 
volumes  are  eminently  such  as  to  provoke  some  glances  at  the 
mode  in  which  the  great  historian  of  England  utters  his  narrative. 
The  reader  then  will  miss  the  tnunp,  the  rhetorical  beat  and  swell 
of  words — a  style  to  which  the  words  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
alone  are  aj)plical)le.  We  have  not  Iutc  the  glowing  peroration 
and  richly-ciicuinbering  foliage  of  descripticm,  the  clearly-balance<l 
and  antithetically-i>ointed  climax.  Perhaps  th(\se  ornaments  of 
SjHXvh  have  not  made  us  sutKciently  grateful ;  yet  certain,  it  is,  wo 
see  things  and  jx^rsons  quite  a.s  plainly  in  the  more  unvarnished 
ages  of  the  historian  of  the  Netherlands.  Mr.  Motley  paintrt 
is  landscapes  and  |)ortraits  like  an  old  Flemi>h  artist.  His  style 
is  all  his  own  ;  iiidcHMl,  more  of  the  artist  might  perhaps  improvo 
the  paintcT ;  and  yet,  if  a  writer  enables  us  to  see  the  hero  he 
leads  U'fore  us,  what  can  he  do  more  J*  As  capable  to  bring 
before  the  eye  the  human  actors,  so  capable  also  is  he  to  intro* 
duct*  the  nv'uhT  to  the  scenes  of  the  (Countries  through  which 
he  passi's.     Ill  not  this  a  charming  descriptitm  oi  Zutphen:^ 


I 


"  Zutphcn,  or  Snith  Frn,  aw  antiipn*  town  of  wealth  and  elc^^ance, 
the  nipital  of  tin*  old  LiiidpnivcM  of  ZutpheiL  It  is  Rituate  on  tbe 
riglit  bank  of  lln»  Yh?^  1.  tlmt  !>r.in«  h  of  the  Khini*  whith  flows  betw««i 
Cti'hh'rland  lunl  OyrrvsM'l  into  iht-  Zuyder  /«'«*.  The  ancient  riTer. 
broad  ilxp.  and  lan^aid,  <^d:de>  thn>u^di  a  plain  of  alni<Mt  b«>un<ilcffi 
extent,  till  it  lo-«H  its^-lf  in  the  llat  and  nii«*ty  ]i»»ri/'«n.  On  th*  other 
side  of  the  .>tn-ani,  in  the  ili-^tri«t  called  th«*  Vtduwe,  nr  Imd  meadow, 
were  thnv  wonreM^  one  ijf  them  of  remarkable  stren^h.  An  iftlaud 
betwtvn  the  rity  and  tin*  ^hore  wui*  likewiM*  w«  11  fortidetL  On  the 
landwanl  niiie  the  t<>\vii  wuh  pMtr><*ted  by  a  wall  and  moat  suftirieiiilj 
strong  in  thus<'  infant  days  of  artillery.     Near  the  hoHpital-gmti*,  on  the 
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east,  was  an  external  fortress  guarding  the  road  to  Warnsfeld.  This 
was  a  small  village,  with  a  solitary  slender  church  spire  shooting  up 
above  a  cluster  of  neat  one-storied  houses.  It  was  about  an  English, 
mile  from  Zutphen,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide,  low,  somewhat  fenny  plain, 
which,  in  winter,  became  so  completely  a  lake,  that  peasants  were  not 
unfrequently  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the  vil- 
lage. In  summer,  the  vague  expanse  of  country  was  fertile  and  cheerful 
of  aspect.  Long  rows  of  poplars  marking  the  straight  highways,  clumps 
of  pollard  willows  scattered  around  the  little  meres,  snug  farm-houses, 
with  kitchen-gardens  and  brilliant  flower-patches  dotting  the  level 
plain,  verdant  pastures  sweeping  oflf  into  seemingly  infinite  distance, 
where  the  innumerable  cattle  seemed  to  swarm  like  insects,  wind-milU 
swinging  their  arms  in  all  directions,  like  protective  giants,  to  save  the 
country  from  inundation,  the  lagging  sail  of  market  boats  shining 
through  rows  of  orchard  trees — all  gave  to  the  environs  of  Zutphen  a 
tranquil  and  domestic  charm." 

Mr.  Motley  paints  with  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  Cuyp 
or  "VVouvermans.  At  other  times,  as  in  this  picture  of  the  Hague, 
with  the  precision  of  Canaletti — 

"  The  beautiful,  placid,  village-capital  of  Holland  wore  much  the  same 
aspect  at  that  day  as  now.  Clean,  quiet,  spacious  streets,  shaded  with 
rows  of  whispering  poplars  and  umbrageous  limes,  broad  sleepy  canals — 
those  liquid  highways  along  which  glided  in  phantom  silence  the  bustle, 
and  traffic,  and  countless  cares  of  a  stirring  population — quaint  toppling 
houses,  with  tower  and  gable ;  ancient  brick  churches,  with  slender 
spire  and  musical  chimes ;  thatched  cottages  on  the  outskirts,  with 
stork-nests  on  the  roof — the  whole  without  fortification  save  the  watery 
defences  which  enclosed  it  with  long-drawn  lines  on  every  side  ;  such 
was  the  Count's  park,  or  Graven's  Haage,  in  English  called  the  Hague. 

"  It  was  embowered  and  almost  buried  out  of  sight  by  vast  groves  of 
oaks  and  beeches.  Ancient  Badahuennan  forests  of  sanguinary  Druids, 
the.  "  wild  wood  without  mercy  "  of  Saxon  savages,  where,  at  a  later 
period,  sovereign  Dirks  and  Florences,  in  long  succession  of  centuries, 
had  ridden  abroad  with  lance  in  rest,  or  hawk  on  fist ;  or  under  whose 
boughs  in  still  nearer  days,  the  gentle  Jacqueline  had  pondered  and 
wept  over  her  sorrows,  stretched  out  in  every  direction  between  the 
city  and  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  the  heart  of  the  place  stood  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  counts,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  William 
II.  of  Holland,  King  of  the  Romans,  with  massive  brick  walls,  cylin- 
drical turrets,  pointed  gable  and  rose-shaped  windows,  and  with 
spacious  courtyard,  enclosed  by  feudal  moat,  drawbridge,  and  portcullis." 

The  story  so  powerfully  recited  by  Mr.  Motley  is  most  interest- 
ing to  EnglLshmen  :  it  is  a  part  of  England's  story  too.  It  is  related 
to  the  most  stirring  and  eventful  period  of  our  annals.  We  know  of 
no  pages  in  which  England,  in  the  day  of  Elizabeth,  is  more  vividly 
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brought  before  the  reader's  eye.  We  have  said  the  book  is  full  of 
the  bustle  and  the  stir  of  those  most  eventful  times.  The  great 
men  whose  names  are  legendarj',  and  who  in  camp  and  cabinet 
and  among  the  almost  fabulous  and  mythical  glories  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  achieved  for  our  nation  such  an  endless  renown,  live  upon 
the  canvas  of  Mr.  Motley.  His  volumes  have  a  dramatic  interest 
to  the  reader.  He  Ls  very  careful  in  the  authentication  of  every 
little  circumstance  he  introduces  into  his  picture;  but  circum- 
stances and  persons  are  almost  really  alive.  The  author  must 
have  the  patience  and  plodding  of  Drj-asdust ;  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  style  of  that  well-kno^-n,  eminently-voluminous  writer. 
His  portraits,  some  full-length,  and  some  only  heads,  are  usually 
sketched  with  great  \4gour.  Here  is  a  person  the  reader  ^iU 
know  well : — 

"  Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  an  Englishman  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands,  bearer  of  dos])at<:he8  from  the  Queen.  He  had  been  en- 
trusted by  her  Majesty  with  a  speeial  mission  to  the  States-General, 
aud  he  had  soon  an  interview  with  that  assembly  at  the  Hague. 

"  He  was  a  small  man,  apparently  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  fair  but 
somewhat  weather-stained  complexion,  with  li;^ht  brown,  closely-curling 
hair,  an  expansive  forehead,  a  clear  blue  eye,  ratlier  common-place 
features,  a  thin,  brown,  ]»ointo(l  beanl,  and  a  slight  moustache.  Though 
low  of  stature,  he  wjis  broad  rliestinl,  with  well-knit  liml>8.  Kis  hands, 
which  were  small  and  ni'r>'ous,  were  brown  and  callous  with  the  marks 
of  toil.  There  Mas  something  in  his  brow  and  glance  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, an<l  which  men  willingly  call  mast^T ;  yet  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  spning  of  the  born  maj4nat<*.x  (»f  the  earth.  He  wore  a  heavy  gold 
chain  al>out  his  neck,  and  it  mi^^ht  1k>  observed  that  u|Nm  the  light,  full 
sleeves  of  his  slashed  doublet  tlie  uwiVf^v  nf  a  small  ship  on  a  temostrud 
globe  was  curionsly  and  many  times  embn^ithTiHl. 

It  was  not  the  tir^t  time  that  hv  had  visiteil  the  Netherlands. 
Thirty  years  bi*fore  the  man  hud  Uen  aj)prentice  on  boanl  a  small 
lugger,  whith  traded  betw«M*n  the  Knglish  coast  and  the  (torts  of  Zee- 
land.  Km<'rj^nn^  in  early  lM>yhcMMl  fr»>m  liis  patented  mansion — an  oUl 
boat,  turiK'd  Uittom  npwanls  on  a  sandy  down — he  had  naturallj 
taken  to  thf  s<mi,  and  his  mast4-r,  tlyin^  childless  not  long  afWrwaitk, 
be<iu»'ath«Hl  to  him  tin*  lii-^'Kfr.  \Uit  in  time  his  sj»irit,  too  much  con- 
'fined  by  ciMistin;^  in  th<»  narn>w  h^'hh,  ha<l  takfU  a  l>»lder  flight  He 
had  riskt'd  his  hard-«  anu'd  siivinj:^  in  a  vnyap*  with  the  old  slav&-tnider 
John  Hawkins  — wh«»M'  fXfrtions,  in  what  was  th»n  ronsidertxl  an  ho- 
nourabb'  and  \is«*ful  vixation,  had  Ixu'U  n^wanU'il  by  (^>u«'«*n  Kliiabeth 
with  her  sjmc  ial  favour,  and  with  a  rtut  of  anus  the  <n*st  whereof 
was  a  nej^'n»'s  Ihm<1,  ju"o|mt.  « hainttl — but  th»»  hul's  tir^t  an<l  hist  enter- 
prise in  this  tifid  was  unfnrtunate,  <  a|»tun-*l  by  Spanianls,  and  only 
escaping  with  life,  he  dctt'rminiHl  U»  n»Vfnp»  himself  ou  the  whole 
Spanish  nation  ;  aud  this  was  ronsidenil  a  most  K-^itimute  proce^Mlinig 
according  to  the  "bea  divinity  "  in  which  he  had  bet^u  schooled.     His 
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subsequent  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  were  eminently  successful,  and  soon  the  name  of  Francis  Drake 
rang  through  the  world,  and  startled  Philip  in  the  depths  of  his 
Escorial.  The  first  Englishman,  and  the  second  of  any  nation,  he 
then  ploughed  his  memorable  "furrow  round  the  earth,"  carrying 
amazement  and  destruction  to  the  Spaniards  as  he  sailed,  and  after 
three  years  brought  to  the  Queen  treasure  enough,  as  it  was  asserted,  to 
maintain  a  war  with  the  Spanish  King  for  seven  years,  and  to  pay 
himself  and  companions,  and  the  merchant-adventurers  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  his  enterprise,  forty -seven  pounds  sterling  for  every  pound 
invested  in  tlie  voyage.  The  speculation  had  been  a  fortunate  one 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  kingdom. 

"  The  terrible  Sea- King  was  one  of  the  great  types  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  self-helping  private  adventurer,  in  his  little  vessel  the 
Ooldtn  Hindy  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  had  waged  successful  war 
against  a  mighty  empire,  and  had  shown  England  how  to  humble 
Philip.  When  he  again  set  foot  on  his  native  soil  he  was  followed  by 
admiring  crowds,  and  became  the  favourite  hero  of  romance  and  ballad; 
for  it  was  not  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  gold  alone,  through  toil  and  peril, 
which  had  endeared  his  name  to  the  nation.  The  popular  instinct 
recognized  that  the  true  means  had  been  found  at  last  for  rescuing 
England  and  Protestantism  from  the  overshadowing  empire  of  Spain. 
The  Queen  visited  him  in  his  Golden  Hind^  and  gave  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  portrait-painting  powers  of 
our  writer.  Here  are  two  or  three  from  his  gallery.  Tne  figures 
seem  alive  I     Here  are  Walsingham  and  Burleigh. 

"  There  in  close  skull-cap  and  dark-flowing  gown,  was  the  subtle, 
monastic-looking  Walsingham,  with  long,  grave,  melancholy  face 
and  Spanish  eyes.  There  too,  white  staff  in  hand,  was  Lord  High 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  serene  blue  eye, 
large,  smooth,  pale,  scarce-wrinkled  face  and  forehead;  seeming, 
with  his  placid,  symmetrical  features,  and  great  velvet  bonnet,  onder 
which  such  silver  hairs  as  remained  were  soberly  tucked  away,  and 
with  his  long  dark  robe  which  swept  the  ground,  more  like  a  digni- 
fied gentlewoman  than  a  statesman,  but  for  the  wintry  beard  which 
lay  like  a  snow-drift  on  his  ancient  breast." 

And  here  is  the  queen — the  fairy  queen ! 

"  The  Queen  was  then  in  the  fifty- third  year  of  her  age,  and  con- 
sidered herself  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Her  garments  were 
of  satin  and  velvet,  with  fringes  of  pearl  as  big  as  beans.  A  small 
gold  crown  was  upon  her  head,  and  her  red  hair,  throughout 
its  multiplicity  of  curls,  blazed  with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her 
forehead  was  tall,  her  face  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  small, 
dark,  and  glittering,  her  nose  high  and  hooked,  her  lips  thin,  her 
teeth  black,  her  bosom  white  and  liberally  exposed.     As  she  passed 
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through  the  ante- chamber  to  the  presence-hall,  supplicants  pre- 
sented petitions  upon  their  knees.  Wherever  she  glanced,  all  pro- 
strated themselves  on  the  ground.  The  cry  of  *  Long  live  Queen 
Elizabeth,'  was  spontaneous  and  perpetual;  the  reply,  *  I  thank  joo, 
mj  good  people,'  was  constant  and  cordial." 

And  wc  cannot  but  notice  how  cunningly  Mr.  Motley  insinuates 
his  8{itire,  as  cunningly  as  by  Gibbon,  but  not  as  in  Gibbon,  does 
it  become  a  mere  sneer. 

But  it  is  time  we  turned  to  the  staple  material  of  the  story. 

On  Tuesday  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  William  the  Silent  fell  by 
the  hands  of  the  assassin  Balthasar  Gerard, — this  is  the  point  at 
which  the  present  volumes  of  Mr.  Motley  commence  their  narra- 
tire, — long  and  anxiously  had  Philip  II.  laboured  to  compass 
that  most  exemplary  and  holy  deed.  Philip  II.  was  an  old 
man, — a  patient  old  man, — safe  in  the  depths  of  the  Escorial  he 
plotted  and  he  prayed, — three  times  a  day,  with  holy  punctilious- 
ness he  prayed ;  at  last  his  assassin  bullets  took  effect.  Often  had 
this  service  to  the  true  church  been  attempted,  but  at  last  success 
crowned  the  denoes  of  the  schemer.  \v  illiam  the  Silent,  the 
Father  of  his  countr}-,  lay  dead,  three  bullets  in  his  heart,  in  his 
little  palace  at  Delft.  **  Had  it  only  Ikx^u  done  two  yeiirs  earlier,** 
said  the  thankful  and  much-enduring  old  man,  "  much  trouble 
would  have  Ihm^u  spared  me ;  but,  tis  letter  late  than  never." 
Indeed,  there  were  some  circumstances  about  the  murder  of  the 
Prince,  which  might  have  struck  the  astute  Philip  as  immoral,  if 
anything  could  strike  him  as  immoral.  The  murderer  was  a 
thoroughly  Calvinistic  youth '  most  exemplar}'  in  his  attendaiioe 
upon  sermim  or  Itvinre  with  his  Bible  and  psalm  book  !  So,  by 
the  counsi»l  of  the  Jesuit'^,  he  (h»scrilKHl  nimself.  Known 
Francis  Guion»  son  of  martyred  Culvinist  Guion, — such 
the  guis(^  in  which  the  Jesuit  assassin  appeared,  with  the  promise 
of  amazing  wealth,  for  hims<»lf  and  his  family,  in  the  event  of 
his  su(»cess.  and  a  j)lace  among  the  martyrs  of  his  suffering 
Church,  if  he  fell  in  hi**  holy  attempt  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
rebel  j)rince,  who  had  darc»d  to  contravene  the  purp<Kses  of  Spain 
and  Uome.  In  truth  (Jerard  was  a  great  man,  worthy  of  a  dis- 
tingui^hetl  ni«-he  in  thr  Jesuit  (\»llege.  IIi*  was  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  irreat  idea  in  the  eoinjH»sition  of  which  all  usek^ss  little 
distinetinn-^  of  right  antl  wrong  wen*  lo>t  sight  of,  and  of  fol- 
lowing his  ifh'a  with  a  jM-rtinaeity  of  pur]H>st»  as  n>niorseless  to 
himself  as  to  others.  He  had  met  with  uuiny  dithculttes  in  the 
fnliilment  of  his  design ;  but  the  genius  of  Jesuitism  and  of 
Assassination  had  surmounted  all.     He  had  forged  keys  that  be 
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might  obtain  an  introduction  to  tho  Prince ;  but  for  this  he  had 
obtained  a  dispensation  of  forgiveness  from  his  Church,  always 
tenderly  forgiving  to  such  oflfenders.     He  had  also,  with  a  gentle- 
ness of  conscience  most  noteworthy,  sought  from  his  Holiness, 
absolution,  not  only  for  the  pilfering,  but  **  for  that  he  was  about 
to  keep  company  for  some  time  with  heretics  and  atheists,  and  in 
some  sort  to  conform  himself  to  their  customs."     Singidar,  too, 
there  was  little  faith  in  his  success.     His  employers  did  not  much 
believe  in  him ;    for  they  did  not  know  him.     Parma  was  too 
thrifty  to  advance  him  money  ;  and  so  he  obtained,  by  lies  (part  of 
his  pious  fraud),  from  the  very  charity  of  William  of  Orange, 
money  with  which  he  purchased  a  pair  of  pistols,  to  accomplish 
the  murder  of  the  man  who  supposed  he  was  aiding  a  needy  suf- 
ferer !     He  bought  them  of  a  soldier,  and  he  haggled  and  chaf- 
fered a  good  deal  about  the  price  of  them.     But  before  sunset^ 
the  next  day  the  soldier  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  on 
hearing  for  what  purpose  those  pistols  had  been  purchased.     And 
80,  in  fact,  fell  this  great  prince — one  of  Europe's  very  noblest. 
Unfortunately,  as  Parma,  Philip's  commander  in  the  Netherlands, 
wrote  to  PhiUp,  "  the  poor  man"  Gerard  had  been  executed ;  but 
his  father  and  mother  were  living,  and  they  received  the  reward 
"  the  laudable  and  generous  deed  had  so  well  deserved," — ^they  took 
their  place  among  the  landed  aristocracy.  Yes,  "Father  William" 
was  dead.      There  was  gi'eat  joy  in  the  Escorial — "  Better  late 
than  never,"  said  Philip ;  but,  in  the  Netherlands,  a  spirit  not  of 
despair,  but  very  near  to  it,  seized  the  hearts  of  all  men.     Little 
children  cried  in  the  streets ;  for  this  man  had  been  the  father  of 
his  country.    The  toleration  to  which  even  we  have  attained  in 
matters  of  religion  has  scarcely  reached  the  ideal  of  William :  pre- 
scient, prudent,  brave,  and  patriotic,  he  had  powers  which  fitted 
him  for  the  foremost  place  m  the  senate  and  the  field.     Repre- 
senting the  Netherlands,  he  was  yet  able  to  take  his  place  as  an 
equal  among  the  families  of  the  princes  of  Europe.     Charles  V. 
appreciated  him  highly.     As  long  as  he  lived,  the  Netherlands 
had  not  to  seek  a  leader  ;  he  was  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  and 
to  rcbtrain  the  just  indignation  of  a  much- wronged  and  outraged 
people ;  his  life  was  one  long,  noble  efibrt  for  the  freedom  of  his 
native  states :   and  it  was  believed  that,  in  his  death,  all  their 
power  would   collapse  into  incapacity  and  weakness — therefore 
said  the  king,  **  let  it  never  be  absent  from  your  mind  that  a 
good  occasion  must  be  found  for  finishing  Orange !"    therefore 
had  five  unsuccessful  efiorts  at  assassination  already  been  made  ! 
and  therefore  said  the  king,  when  the  joyful  news  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  pious  act  arrived  in  the  Escorial,  "  better  late 
than  never !" 
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But  the  States  were  the  ancestral  soil  of  freedom,  and  of  thaf 
which  nourishes  freedom  and  grows  side  by  side  with  it — ^Trade, 
The  battle  now  waring  was  the  contest  between  the  great,  rising 
Middle  Classes,  aiid  Despotism,  in  its  most  revolting,  and  savage, 
and  oppressive  edicts.  Our  readers  have  not  to  be  reminded  that 
the  cause  of  Philip  was  the  cause  of  I  he  Church  and  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  was  that  of  Protestantism 
and  Freedom.  The  States  had  just  passed  through  a  reign  of 
terror  which  the  histoiy  of  the  world  can  scarcely  parallel.  It 
seems  incredible — yet  it  is  true — that  the  Liquisitian  pasted  a 
decrre  sentencing  the  irhole  pojmhtion  of  the  Netherlands  to 
death  and  to  confiscation  of  projHTttf,  tcithout  distinction  of  age  or 
sex  !  and,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  emissaries  of  Philip  ful- 
filled the  decree.  Cities  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  innumerable 
stakes  and  burning  victims  shed  the  light  of  their  pious  and 
sacrificial  benignity  over  the  land;  while,  which  was  a  most 
important  consideration,  the  wealth  of  the  miserable  victims  was 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  avaricioiLs  prince  who,  possessed  of 
mountains  of  gold  and  coffers  of  fabulous  gain,  addea  this  other 
to  his  virtues  of  robber}'  and  murder — the  greediness  of  a  miser 
and  the  spirit  of  a  pauper.  Amazing  was  the  power  of  Spain 
when  the  sceptre  was  handed  to  Philip  bv  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  the  most  imperial  power  m  the  world.  "  The 
world,"  says  Mr.  Motley,  "  seemed  to  have  expanded  its  wings 
from  east  to  west  only  to  bear  the  fortunate  Spanish  Empire  to  the 
most  dizzy  heights  of  wealth  and  iM)wer.  Tlie  mass,  slowly  moving 
but  a()parently  irresistible,  of  Spanish  and  Papistical  al^lutismt 
was  gradually  closing  over  Christendom.  The  Netherlands  were 
the  wedge  by  which  alone  the  solid  bulk  could  be  riven  asunder." 
She  possesse<l  ever>'thing — and  what  a  territorj* !  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  Spanish  Peninsula  with  the  i>oor  Netherland  State*, 
and  their  three  millions  of  people.  All  tliat  Spain  was  then,  in 
Madrid,  or  (.'adiz,  or  Qrauada,  or  Toledo,  or  Lisbim — all  beneath 
her  central  sway  and  rule,  calls  up  vindly  the  ideas  of  the 
richest  and  most  gi)rgtH)U8  civilization, — wt»althy  and  powerful ; 
accomplishcHl  generals,  in  army  and  navy.  She  was  the 
mother  and  the  mistress  of  distant  eolonii-s.  Sicily  was  hcr*B» 
and  the  k^t  part  <»f  Italy.  She  had  famous  dependencies  in 
Africa.  She  hud  ton'>ts  for  tRH*s,  and  mountains  fur  ore ;  she 
ha<l  all,  and  yet  the  little  Ult  of  Stati's  detennim-d  that  .she  should 
not  jH )ss<'N^  them,  to  nil*'  thnn  as  a  despot.  They  demanded  the 
free  exereis*.  of  thi'ir  o»n<<*irne<\  and  the  ri^lit  to  the  gi)vrniment 
of  their  citii*s.  They  wen*  willing  to  arkiiowkilge  i^hilip,  but 
then  he  must  reign  by  a  e<»nstitution,  and  not  by  his  i)ers<mu  will. 
The  histor}'  of  such  a  struggle  is  ever  most  interesting — to  Eng- 
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lishmen  it  must  ever  be  memorable;  and,  indeed,  before  long 
England  herself  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the  struggle ;  for  Eng- 
land was  a  field  Philip  desired  to  add  to  his  little  farm  of  Empire. 
And  in  the  reciting  of  the  story  of  our  land,  Mr.  Motley  writes 
ivith  all  the  heartiness  of  a  man  proud  to  trace  his  race  and  an- 
cestry back  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  memorable  struggle, 
in  which  the  verj^  hope  of  the  world  and  humanity  were  suspended 
in  the  scales  agamst  the  cruelty  and  the  cimning  of  Spain. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  portrait  of  the 
amiable  Philip,  from  the  pages  of  Schiller,  and  Prescott,  will  not 
be  much  startled  at  the  developments  in  the  story  before  us. 
Still  much  will  be  added  to  their  knowledge.  Thus  they  will  now 
find  that  this  man — an  imperial  Dominican,— capable  of  any  extre- 
mity and  enormity  of  crafty  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  was  not  far  removed 
from  an  idiot ;  that  his  iron  control  and  force  of  will,  was  not  less 
the  result  of  imbecility,  than  inhumanity.  The  latest  historians, 
indeed,  of  the  Romish  Church,  still  fondly  regard  him  as  their 
ideal  and  normal  prince ;  we  shall  be  interested  in  reading  their 
estimate  of  his  character,  as  drawn  in  these  pages^ — "  Let  us  not 
forget,"  says  Balmezj  "  that  this  monarch  was  one  of  the  firmest 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  in  him  was  persmiified 
the  policy  of  the  faithful  -ages  amid  the  vertigo,  which  under  the 
impulse  of  Protestantism,  had  taken  possession  of  European  policy. 
Do  you  sti^atise  him  as  an  odious  tyrant?  But  do  you  not 
know,  that  m  denying  his  glory,  in  covering  it  with  ignominy,  you 
eflface  a  feature  of  your  own  glory,  and  throw  into  the  mud  the 
diadem  which  encircled  the  brows  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?  If 
you  cannot  pardon  Philip  II.  for  having  sustained  the  Inquisition, 
I  appeal  to  all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  history,  whether,  if 
Phnip  had  abandoned  his  much  descried  policy,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  finding  itself,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  hard  necessity  of  existing 
only  as  a  tolerated  religion,  in  the  ^eneralit}^  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe?  Now  we  know  what  this  toleration  is  worth  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  England  has  told  us  for  centuries.  Such  is  the 
point  of  view,  in  which  we  must  consider  Philip  II.  One  is  forced 
to  allow,  that  considered  in  this  way,  that  prince  is  a  great  histori- 
cal personage." — A  great  historical  personage,  yes  he  is  so ;  and 
Mr.  Motley  has  enabled  us  to  see  more  clearly,  than  has  ever  been  seen 
before  all  the  features  of  this  great  historical  personage  ;  indeed, 
he  haunts  the  stor}',  without  once  appearing  personally  in  it.  He 
was  an  industrious,  and  most  indefatigable  letter  writer.  Mr. 
Motley  introduces  us  into  the  chamber  of  the  Escorial,  where 
this  very  thin  and  thoughtful  spider  was  weaving  his  web  of 
cruel  edicts  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  almost  of  the  world. 
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"  A  small,  dull,  elderly,  imperfectly-educated,  patient,  plodding 
invalid,  with  white  hair  and  protruding  under  jaw  and  drearj' 
visage,  is  sitting  day  after  day,  seldom  speaking,  never  smiling, 
seven  or  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  at  a  writing  table 
covered  with  heaps  of  interminable  despatches,  in  a  cabinet  far 
away  beyond  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Spain.  A  clerk  or  two,  noiselessly  opening  and  shutting  the  door 
from  time  to  time,  fetching  fresh  bundles  of  letters,  and  tiiking 
away  others,  *  all  written  and  composed  by  secretaries  and  high 
functionaries,  and  all  to  be  scrawled  over  in  the  margin  by  the 
diligent  old  man  in  a  big  schoolboy's  hand  and  style — if  ever 
schoolboy,  even  in  the  16th  centur)',  could  write  so  illegibly  or 
express  himself  so  awkwardly.  Couriers  in  the  courtyard  arriving 
from,  or  departing  for  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  fetch  to,  or 
carry  these  interminable  epistles  which  contained  the  irn»sponsible 
commands  of  this  one  indiWdual,  and  were  freighted  with  the  doom 
and  destiny  of  countless  millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  such 
was  the  system  of  government  against  which  the  Netherlands  had 
protested  and  revolted."  ]Mr.  Motley,  by  his  diligent  research^ 
enables  us  now  for  the  first  time  to  step  into  that  cabinet  in  the 
dark  grim  Palace  of  the  Escorial;  and  to  look  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  grey-headed,  elderly  letter-writer. 

"  These  innumerable  dispatches,  signed  by  Philip,  were  not  the 
emanations  of  his  own  mind.  The  king  had  a  fixed  parpoae  to 
snbdac  Protostaiit ism  and  to  conquer  the  world;  hut  the  plans  for 
carrying  the  purposo  into  cflTect  were  develojwd  by  subtler  and  more 
comprehenKive  minds  tlian  his  own.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  pon- 
der wearily  over  schemes  which  he  was  Hup{H)8ed  to  dictate,  and  to 
give  himself  the  appearance  of  supervising  what  ho  scarcely  com- 
prehended. And  his  work  of  super\'iHinj!^  was  oHen,  confined  to 
pettiest  details.  The  handwriting  of  Spain  and  Italy  at  that  day 
was  lw»aatiful,  and  in  our  modem  eyes  seisms  neither  antiquated  nor 
nngraoeful.  But  Philip's  scrawl  was  like  that  of  a  clown  just  ad- 
mitted to  a  writing-school,  and  the  whole  margin  of  a  fairly  penned 
dispatch,  perhaps  fifty  ptt«^»«  h>uff«  laid  In^fore  him  for  comment  and 
signatun*  by  Iiiiatjuez  or  Moura,  would  bt»  somtinies  i*overed  with  a 
few  awkanl  sentoiioes,  whi<*h  it  was  almost  ini[)ossible  to  nsad,  and 
which,  when  deciphercil,  were  apt  to  reveal  sup^'htions  of  astounds 
ing  trivialities. 

"Thus  a  mo-it  important  dispatch-  in  which  the  Kinir.  with  hia 
own  hand,  was  su)>)K>si>d  to  Ik*  tMn\eyin;j  Kt»cn*t  intclli^*nOG  to 
Mendoza  conoTuini^  the  Armada,  toj^ether  with  minute  diivc*tiuna 
for  the  regulation  of  Cluise's  comluct  at  the  memitnible  ej>och  of  tho 
barricatU^ri — t'luitained  but  a  single  i*omment  from  the  monarch *8 
own  pen.     *  The  Armada  ha«  been  in  Linhon  about  a  month  -  qunssi 
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un  mes ' — wrote  the  secretary.  *  There  is  but  one  a  in  quasi*  said 
Philip. 

"  Again,  a  dispatch  of  Mendoza  to  the  King  contained  the  intelli- 
gence that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  residing 
at  St.  James's.  Philip,  who  had  no  objection  to  display  his  know- 
ledge of  English  affairs — as  became  the  man  who  had  already  been 
almost  sovereign  of  England,  and  meant  to  be  entirely  so — supplied 
a  piece  of  information  in  an  apostille  to  this  dispatch.  *  St.  James 
is  a  house  of  recreation,'  he  said,  '  which  was  once  a  monastery. 
There  is  a  park  between  it,  and  the  palace  which  is  called  Huytal ; 
but  %chy  it  is  calUd  Huytal^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.*  His  researches 
in  the  English  language  had  not  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  adjec- 
tive and  substantive  out  of  which  the  abstruse  compound  White- 
Hall  {HuyUal)^  was  formed. 

"  On  another  occasion,  a  letter  from  England  containing  important 
intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  soldiers  enrolled  in  that 
country  to  resist  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  quantity  of  gunpowder 
and  various  munitions  collected,  with  other  details  of  like  nature, 
furnished  besides  a  bit  of  information  of  less  vital  interest.  *  In  the 
windows  of  the  Queen's  presence-chamber  they  have  discovered  a 
great  quantity  of  lice^  all  clustered  together,'  said  the  writer. 

"  Such  a  minute  piece  of  statistics  could  not  escape  the  microscopic 
eye  of  Philip.  So,  disregarding  the  soldiers  and  the  gunpowder,  he 
commented  (ndy  on  this  last-mentioned  clause  of  the  letter ;  and  he 
did  it  cautiously  too,  as  a  King  sumamed  the  Prudent  should : — 

"  *  But  perhaps  they  were  fleas,'  wrote  Philip. 

"  Such  examples — and  many  more  might  be  given — sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  man  on  whom  such  enormous  responsi- 
bilities rested,  and  who  had  been  by  the  adulation  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  elevated  into  a  god." 

This  is  the  contemptible  side  to  the  model  prince  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  but  there  was  a  dreadful  side — we  include 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  man  to  apprehend  the  duty  of  truth 
as  among  his  dreadful  characteristics.  "  Joy  and  benevolence," 
says  Schiller,  "  were  wholly  wanting  to  the  composition  of 
his  character.  He  was  a  king  and  a  Christian,  and  bad  in 
both  characters;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men.  He  trem- 
bled servilely  before  God,  because  God  was  the  only  being  before 
whom  he  had  to  tremble."  Europe  has  had  among  its  princes 
many  men  whose  idea  t<>rrifies  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  coutem- 
plate  and  to  image,  but,  perhaps  of  them  all,  Philip  was  the  most 
ideal  of  absolute  and  perfect  evil.  Philip  was  too  brainless  and 
passionless  to  be  a  Barrere  among  princes,  else  he  had  all  that  is 
wonderful  in  the  mcndacit}'  of  that  astonishing  historical  scoundrel, 
and  the  well-known  epigram  of  his  reviewer  might  well  illustrate 
some  of  the  deeds  of  Phihp :  "  In  him,"  too,  "  the  most  impudent  of 
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all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the  foulest  of  all  murders/*     Such 
was  the  model  prince  of  the  Romish  Church. 

And  so  the  brave  Netherlanders,  from  their  morsel  of  territor}*, 
attached  by  a  slight  land- hook  to  the  Continent,  and  half  sub- 
merged by  the  stoimy  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  determined 
to  withstand  Philip  and  his  Inquisition.  William  the  Silent  was 
dead ;  and  never  in  human  history  did  there  follow  so  universal  a 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  indi\idual ;  "  but  so  soon  as  the  States  had 
laid  their  hero  in  the  tomb,  they  determined  to  maintain  with  vigour 
the  good  cause.  Nay,  on  the  very  day  of  his  murder,  the  Estates 
of  Holland,  then  sitting  at  Delft,  passed  a  resolution  '  to  maintain 
the  good  cause  to  the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or  blood.'  " 
This  was  brave ;  but  unfortunately  they  nad  no  leader :  as  Car- 
lyle  would  say,  they  had  no  capable  man.  On  the  contrary,  ^-ith 
all  our  deepest  sympathies  alive  with  good  wishes  for  their  success, 
we  are  compelled  to  see  them  constantly  and  utterly  incapable. 
Perhaps  we  must  not  too  severely  blame  this  ;  they  knew  it,  and 
hence  thev  sought  the  protection  of  their  liberties  by  a  neighbour- 
ing and  friendly  Power.  The  question  was — should  that  Power 
be  France  or  England  ?  Remembering  what  England  in  that  day 
was,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  they  sought  to  place  themselves 
beneath  the  protection  of  France.  If  this  should  appear  remark- 
able, it  must  be  remembenHl  that  France  was  the  land  of  the 
Huguenots,  with  whom  the  CalWnLsts  of  Holland  had  great  reli- 
gious sympathies,  while  Elizabeth's  disUke  to  the  discipline  of 
Geneva  was  well  kno^^Ti.  The  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands 
turned  most  naturally  and  hopefully  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  as  their 
expected  and  pledged  defender  ;  and  although  he  was  not  yet  on 
the  throne,  yet  ho  held  in  chtnik  the  assumptions  of  the  Papist 
party,  and  was  the  acknowknlged  head  and  leader  of  the  great 
Protestant  party  on  the  Continent.  It  requires,  a«  our  author  has 
said,  an  effort  of  the  imaginaticm  to  reduce  England  to  the  slender 
proportions  which  belonged  to  her  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
population  was  j)erhaps  not  greater  than  the  numlnTS  which  dwell 
to-day  within  its  capital  and  immediate  suburbs;  its  revenue  equal 
to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  annual  interc^st  on  the  present  National 
Debt.  London  contained  a  |K)pulution  of  alnrnt  (me  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and,  while  scnnvly  so  imposing  as 
Antwerp,  it  wjis,  in  most  material  res|KH'ts,  iuffrior  to  Paris  or 
Madrid.  **Tht»  English,*'  s;iys  the  contfmjMjrury  Paul  Hent2ner, 
"are  good  sailors, and  U'ttcr  pirates— cuniiiiig,  tn'achfroii'i.  thieviidi. 
Three  hun«lri'(l  and  u[)\v:irds  arc  hanged  annuallv  in  I^ondoa." 
Tet  that  e{H>ch  for  England  was  full  of  life,  and  light,  and  now- 
born  strength. 

**The  constt'llations  which  have  for  centurii»fl  been  p>»i"«ng  in  tbe 
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English  firmament  were  then  human  creatures  walking  English  earth. 
The  captains,  statesmen,  corsairs,  merchant-adventurers,  poets,  drama- 
tists, the  great  Queen  herself,  the  Cecils,  Raleigh,  Walsingham,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Howard,  Willoughby,  the  Norrises,  Essex,  Leicester, 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  the  lesser  but  brilliant  lights  which 
surrounded  him  ;  such  were  the  men  who  lifted  England  upon  an 
elevation  to  which  she  was  not  yet  entitled  by  her  material  grandeur. 
At  last  she  had  done  with  Rome,  and  her  expansion  dated  from  that 
moment.  Holland  and  England,  by  the  very  condition  of  their  existence 
were  sworn  foes  to  Philip.  Elizabeth  stood  excommunicated  of  the 
Pope.  There  was  hardly  a  month  in  which  intelligence  was  not  sent 
by  English  agents  out  of  the  Netherlands  and  France,  that  assassins, 
hired  by  Philip,  were  making  theu-  way  to  England  to  attempt  the  life 
of  the  Queen.  The  Netherlanders  were  rebels  to  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  they  stood,  one  and  all,  under  death-sentence  by  Rome.  The 
alliance  was  inevitable  and  wholesome.  Elizabeth  was,  however,  con- 
sistently opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  new  sovereignty.  England 
was  a  weak  power.  Ireland  was  at  her  side  in  a  state  of  chronic 
rebellion — a  stepping-stone  for  Spain  in  its  already  foreshadowed  in- 
vasion. Scotland  was  at  her  back  with  a  strong  party  of  Catholics, 
stipendiaiies  of  Philip,  encouraged  by  the  Guises  and  periodically  in- 
flamed to  enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  Mary  Stuart  from  her 
imprisonment,  bringing  her  rival's  head  to  the  block,  and  elevating  the 
long-suffering  martyr  upon  the  throne  of  all  the  British  Islands.  And 
in  the  midst  of  England  itself,  conspiracies  were  weaving  every  day. 
The  mortal  duel  between  the  two  queens  was  slowly  approaching  its 
termination.  In  the  fatal  form  of  Mary  was  embodied  everything 
most  perilous  to  England's  glory  and  to  England's  Queen.  Mary 
Stuart  meant  absolutism  at  home,  subjection  to  Rome  and  Spain  abroad. 
The  uncle  Guises  were  stipendiaries  of  Philip,  Philip  was  the  slave  of 
the  Pope.  Mucio  had  frightened  the  unlucky  Henry  III,  into  sub- 
mission, and  there  was  no  health  nor  hope  in  Franca  For  England, 
Mary  Stuart  embodied  the  possible  relapse  into  sloth,  dependence, 
barbarism.  For  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart  embodied  sedition,  conspiracy, 
rebellion,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

''  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Queen  thus  situated  should 
be  cautious,  when  about  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  eartL" 

And  yet  Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of  her  nation,  did  dare  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  States,  and  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
of  war  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Philip,  her  brother-in-law, 
who  also  had  expressed  a  wish,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  become  her  husband. 

The  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585,  is  not  a  new  event  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  great  struggle.  It 
has  been  already  made  very  familiar  to  general  readers  by  the 
elo(iuence  of  Schiller,  but  we  have  it  here  narrated  with  a  minute- 
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ness  and  vigour  which  brings  all  the  exciting  scene  before  the  eve. 
Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  any  bloody  deed  in  this 
story  of  Spanish  atrocity.  "  Our  Lord  was  pleased*^  wrote  Parma 
to  Philip,  **  that  we  should  cut  the  throats  of  four  hundred  of  them 
in  a  single  instant ^  and  that  a  great  many  more  of  them  should  be 
killed  upon  the  dykes,  so  that  very  few  of  them  escaped  with  life." 
Strange  notions  these  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord.  Poor  Antwerp, 
not  many  years  before,  it  had  suffered  the  most  horrible  massacre 
recorded  in  history — the  Spaniards  poured  thi'ough  its  streets  with 
the  cries  of  **  Santiago,  Santiago !  Espana,  Espana !  St,  James ! 
Spain  !  blood,  flesh,  fire,  sack ! "  these  hideous  cries  rang  through 
the  streets.  //*  the  course  of  three  days,  eight  thousand  human 
beings  were  murdered.  "  Hell,"  says  Mr.  Motley,  "  then  seemed 
to  be  emptied  of  its  de\41s ;  of  all  the  crimes  which  men  can 
commit,  whether  from  deliberate  calculation,  or  in  the  frenzy  of 
passion,  hardly  one  was  omitted;  for  riot,  gaming,  rape,  which 
had  been  postponed  to  the  more  stringent  claims  of  robber)'  and 
murder,  were  now  rapidly  added  to  the  sum  of  atrocities."  This 
massacre  was  called  the  "  Spanish  Fur}',"  and  more  were  mas- 
sacred than  in  the  Saint  Bartholomew  at  Paris. 

This  was  in  1576.  And  now,  nine  years  later,  the  city  was 
suffering  again,  not  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  but  its  anxieties  and 
fears.  Antwerp,  as  every  reader  knows,  stands  upon  the  Scheldt. 
Those  who  would  accurately  comprehend  the  position  of  Parma 
and  Antwerp,  must  glant^e  at  the  admirable  map  with  which  Mr. 
Motley  has  prefaced  his  volumes.  It  was  Parma's  design  to 
bridge  over  the  Scheldt,  and  so  to  bring  Antwerp  to  terms,  by 
cutting  off  the  entrance  of  the  innumerable  slajw  which  flocked  to 
its  cret»ks  and  harl>ours.  When  the  siege  began,  William  of 
Orange  livtMl,  and  his  shrewd  eye  instantly  saw  the  weak  point 
in  Parma's  plan,  and  how  his  bold  design  might  be  his  min. 
Orange*  was  the  one  brain,  the  one  hand,  not  or  Antwerp  alcHie, 
but  of  the  Neth(Tlands.  lie  suggested  the  conversion  of  Antwerp 
into  an  oc(»an  port,  and  thus  it  might  safely  have  defied  every 
effort  of  the  Spanish  commander;  but  then?  was  anarchy  in 
Antwerp,  and,  as  usual,  while  the  bui glasses  were  quarrelling,  the 
enemy  was  work  in;;.  Among  other  peojjle,  the  butchers  were 
furious  for  twelve  thousand  oxi'U  jjniziMl  annually  upon  the  pas- 
tures propoM'd  to  Ih*  subm<Tge<l.  lU'fore  the  magistrati%  sixteen 
butchers  made  tluir  app'aranre,  hoarse  with  indignation^  to  re- 
present the  damage  which  would  Ik?  done  to  private  estates  by  the 
inundation  and  coiiviTsinn  uf  t<H'minij  meatlows  and  fertile  farms, 
throwing  homesteads  and  [)n>litic  on-hunls  into  a  sandy  di^ilation. 
MoriH»ver,  that  the  Siheldt  could  U»  clostnl  wiv*  onlv  the  dream  of 
a  madman.     The  opposition  was  violent.     Still,  every  one  was 
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ridiculing  the  Spanish  commander's  folly ;  but  they  woke  up  to 
find  that  he  had  not  been  sleeping.  He  fixed  his  Lttle  fortr^ses 
along  the  Scheldt;  he  fixed  his  own  works  at  Kalloo ;  and  a  placid 
drowsy  little  village  then,  where   had  only  been  seen  a  modest 

Sarish  spire  peeping  above  a  clump  of  poplars,  and  with  half  a 
ozen  cottages  with  storks'  nests  on  their  roofs,  sprinkled  here 
and  there  among  pastures  and  orchards,  suddenly  saw  itself 
changed  into  a  thriving,  bustling  town.  A  great  dockyard  and 
arsenal  suddenly  revealed  themselves,  where  shipbuilders, 
armourers,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  caulkers,  cutlers,  masons,  brass- 
founders,  rope-makers,  anchor  forgers,  sailors,  boatmen  of  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant,  and  herds  of  bakers,  and  brewers,  and  butchers 
were  congregated.  The  little  church  was  the  main  workshop; 
and  there,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  was  heard  the 
sound  of  saw  and  hammer,  the  rattle  of  machineiy,  the  cry  of 
sentinels,  and  the  cheers  of  mariners,  where  lately  had  been  heard 
nothing  save  the  drowsy  homily  and  the  devout  hymn  of  rustic 
worship.  And  still,  the  wise  men  of  Antwerp  were  asle^. 
Seldom  has  history  recorded  such  a  record  of  blunderdom.  In 
the  face  of  winter  and  famine,  they  were  engaged  in  framing  a 
protectionist  tariff  for  their  city,  preventing  the  entrance  of  com ! 
Orange's  ad\ace  had  been  followed  so  far  as  to  form  a  more  fatal 
obstruction  to  the  conmiimication  between  Antwerp  and  Zealand, 
than  even  by  the  secretly  advancing  bridge  across  the  Scheldt ! 
Had  the  city  taken  the  advice  of  William  the  Silent,  Parma  must 
have  relinquished  the  siege ;  but  the  partial  acceptance  of  it  had  suf- 
ficed to  retain  the  groimd  on  which  the  twelve  thousand  oxen  might 
pasture  from  the  sea,  but  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Parma !  and  now 
m)m  that  post,  twelve  thousand  would  be  unable  to  dislodge  him. 
And  still  rose  the  bridge.  The  breadth  of  the  Scheldt  was  twenty- 
four  hundred  feet ;  its  depth,  sixty  feet.  The  roadway  breadth  of 
the  bridge  was  twelve  £eet,  and  along  it  were  placed  block  houses 
of  great  thickness,  to  defend  the  wnole  against  assault.  But  it 
was  not  the  growth  of  an  instant.  St.  Aldegonde,  the  Burgo- 
master of  Antwerp,  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  erec- 
tion. And  Parma,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II.,  said — "  The  work  is 
too  vast  to  be  explained  by  letters.  The  more  I  examine  it,  the 
more  I  am  astomshed  that  it  should  have  been  conducted  to  this 
point;  so  many  forts,  dykes,  canals,  new  inventions,  machinery, 
and  engines,  have  been  necessarily  required."  And  well  might 
he  marvel,  for  it  was  not  only  a  diflBcult  work  to  imdertake  at 
all,  but  money  was  not  forthcoming  to  aid  in  its  erection.  Philip 
had  a  strong  faith  in  the  possibility  of  doing  things  without 
money. 

While  the  siege  went  on,  and  before  the  bridge  was  completed. 
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an  eflFort  was  made  to  relieve  Antwerp  by  surprising  and  seizing 
the  town  of  Bois-le-Duc.     It  was  the  principal  depot  of  Parma — 
it  was  a  populous,  wealthy,  thriving  town,  about  twelve  leagues 
from  Antwerp.     Could  it  but  be  seized,  it  would  be  a  fortunate 
blow  for  freedom.     True  it  held  for  the  King,  but  there  was  no 
Spanish  or  other  garrison  within  the  walls,  and  no  opposition  was 
to  be  feared  but  from  the  warlike  nature  of  the  citizens  ;  and  so, 
in  January,  158o,  the  important  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Count 
Hohenlo,  and  with  four  thousand  infantr)'  and  two  hundred  lancers 
he  lay  in  ambuscade,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  city,  while  a  Capt 
Klleerhagen,  with  fifty  followers,  climbed  into  some  empty  guard- 
houses, and  quietly  ensconced  themselves,  and  when,  at  eight  the 
following  morning,  the  guards  of  the  gate  drew  up  the  portcullis,  the 
ambushed  fifty  sprang  in,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
gate.     None  of  the  night-watch  eSbaped  with  life,  save  one  poor 
old  invulUled  citizen ,  whose  business  had  l>een  to  draw  up  the  port- 
cullis, and  who  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead.    The  fiifty 
summoned  in  Hohenlo's   ambuscade,   and  so  all  went  plunging 
through  the  city,  leaving  a  single  corporal  with  two  men  to  guard 
the  entrance.     With  the  accustomed  inhumanity  of  the  age,  the 
soldiers  had  been  promised  the  sacking  of  the  city  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken,  so  they  proceeded  unfortunately  to  sack  the  city  bejore 
it  was  taken  ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  although  there  was  no 
Spanish  garrison  in  the  place,  forty  Berguudian  and  Italian  lanocrs, 
with  about  thirty  foot  soldiers,  had  come  in  the  day  before  to 
escort  a  train  of  merchandise.     Tlie  little  troop  were  about  to 
mount  their  train  and  depart  wheu  they  became  aware  of  the 
sudden  tumult,  and  the  burghers  were  aroused.     The  assailants 
were  s<'attere<l,  and  disorderly — there  was  a  panic — they  thought 
themselves  betrayed.     Hohenlo  galloped  furiously  out  of  the  town 
to  bring  in  the  rest  of  his  troops.     I>uring  his  absence  the  panic 
8prea<l ;  the  States  troops  turned  their  backs  on  their  enemies,  and 
fli^d  helter-skelter  to  the  gates  through  which  tliey  had  first  gained 
admission ;  but  unfortunately  for  them,  so  soon  as  the  corporal 
had  left  his  po.sition,  the  poor  old  inralided  gate-keeper  crawled 
forth  on  his  hands  and  knees  from  a  dark  hole  in  the  tower,  cut 
with  a  ]K)cket-knife  tlu*  ropi»s  of  the  i>ortcullis,  and  then  gave  up 
the  ghost.    The  ntn^ating  Hvt*  hun<ln.Hl  were  fairly  entrapped,  ana 
all  slain  by  about  fifty  liurghers.     Tlius,  wheu  lloheuloeame  back 
with  his  two  tliousmd  fresh  tnMjps,  **  thrir  noses,**  says  a  contem- 
porar)*,  **  gn»w  a  hundnnl  fwt  lonj:  with  »uq)risi»,  when  they  saw 
the  gat4*s  .shut  in  thi-ir  faivs.**    **  Infinite  gratitude,**  wrote  Parma 
to  Philip,  **  slhKild  bt*  ri-ndrriHl  to  G(k1.    Hud  the  rebels  succeeded 
in  their  euterprisi'  apiinst   Bolduc,  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Antweip." 
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Meantime  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  was  completed,  and  there 
stood  before  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  real,  grim,  and  frowning, 
the  lunatic's  dream.  Bitterly  did  tney  then  bewail  their  folly. 
There  was  still  a  faint-  hope  that  the  great  work  of  Parma  might 
be  destroyed.  There  lived  in  Antwerp  a  subtle  Mantuan,  Giana- 
belli  by  name,  a  wise  and  clear-sighted  Archimedean  kind  of  man. 
He  was  not  a  patriot ;  he  was  a  man  of  science — a  profound  me- 
chanician, a  chemist — ^indiflFerent  alike  to  freedom  or  to  despotism ; 
but,  desirous  of  turning  his  science  to  account ;  he  had  danced 
attendance  upon  Philip,  ofiFering  his  services  to  him  day  after  day, 
and  all  in  vam ;  and  he  vowed  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  dul- 
ness  which  scorned  his  genius.  He  oflFered  to  the  city  of  Antwerp 
to  destroy  the  bridge  ;  but  ignorance  and  incredulity  did  their  work 
as  usual.  The  full  complement  of  his  request  was  not  complied 
ydth,  but,  as  a  quarter  measure,  he  was  met  vdth.  some  slender 
materials,  and  with  these  he  did  give  an  exhibition  of  his  power — 
he  constructed  a  floating  volcano  — a  slumbering  earthquake.  It 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight,  in  superstitious  days,  to  behold 
his  vessels  drifting  down  the  river,  suddenly  becoming  luminous 
— each  ship  flaming  out  of  darkness,  like  a  phantom  of  living  fire, 
the  waves  of  the  Scheldt  all  glowing  with  the  conflagration,  and 
its  banks  all  lighted  up  with  the  preternatural  glare.  The  troops 
gathered  upon  the  briage.  Richebourg,  the  engineer  of  the  whole 
structure,  laughed  heartily  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  impotent 
attempt  to  injure  the  wondrous  structure ;  but  it  was  his  last 
laugh  on  earth.  The  ignition  of  the  mysterious  fire-ship  was 
arranged  by  clock-work,  and,  as  the  vessel  touched  the  bridge,  a 
horrible  explosion  was  heard — a  part  of  the  bridge  and  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  vanished  in  the  air.  No  doubt  had  the  whole  of 
Gianabelli's  request  been  complied  with,  the  entire  bridge  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  thus  again  Antwerp  saved ;  but  not  only 
this  was  not  to  be,  but  the  success  itself,  which  was  most  important, 
was  made  unavailing,  through  the  cowardice  and  blundering  of 
the  Admiral  appointed  to  use  the  event  if  successfiil — Adimral 
Jacobzoon,  by  his  well-won  alias  of  Koppen  Loppen,  or 
Runaway  Jacob,  inmiortalised  to  an  infamous  memory,  not  only 
by  this,  but  by  other  like  events  of  his  public  career.  It  was 
only  three  days  after  this  that  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  knew 
what  the  magician  had  efiected.  Through  the  ignorance  and  par- 
simony of  the  rulers  of  the  city  the  fpreat  design  had  failed ;  but  the 
memory  of  those  Antwerp  "  dcvil-ships ''  had  so  printed  their  images 
on  the  Spanish  minds,  that  years  after  the  very  fear  of  them  excited 
a  thrill  of  terror  tlirough  the  Armada  fleet,  and  aided  the  panic 
which  scattered  it  in  the  night  of  the  storm. 

VOL.    v.  X 
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Such  was  tho  scries  of  happy  blunders  which  streogthencd 
Philip  and  conquered  the  Netherlands. 

After  considerable  negotiation,  Elizabeth  agreed  to  help  the 
pro\'inces.  Formally,  she  would  not  assume  the  post  of  protector; 
l)ut  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  she,  after  mucn  tardiness,  con- 
sented to  render  her  assistance,  thev  were  in  their  lowest  estate. 
Antwerp  had  capitulated,  and  their  afiairs  every  day  assumed  a 

f  raver  aspect.  She  promised  a  permanent  force,  5,000  foot  and 
,000  horse*,  to  8er\'e  in  the  pro\nnces,  at  the  expense  of  England. 
Flushing  and  the  Brill  to  be  given  up  as  securities  for  the  repay- 
ment by  the  States.  And  now,  the  chiefest  and  noblest  in  the 
land  went  forth ;  Leicester  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  the  English  governors  of  the  two 
towiis.  Leicester's  recc^ption  was  most  enthusiastic  by  the  State:? ; 
and,  indeed,  the  tides  of  gaietj'  and  splendour  flowing  ever)where 
around  him  in  his  triumphal  progress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Queen,  are  tok'rably  significant  of  their  material  prosperity  in 
spite  of  the  harassings  of  war,  the  j)ersecutions,  and  tho  exter- 
minations— the  taxes  of  the  first,  and  the  tvninnv  of  the  last. 

l\Thai)s  these  volumes  will  not  tend  to  give  a  more  glorious 
character  to  Elizabeth  than  in  the  i)ages  of  history  and  n>manee 
we  possess  already,  ifr.  Motley  is  not  wanting  in  a  jx?rfeetlv 
generous  appreciation  of  her  strong  character ;  no  doubt,  just  sunii 
a  <{ueen  was  uetMled  in  Enghind  thin.  It  was  not  abstract  and 
ideal  goo<lness  that  ajuld  coin.*  with  the  intrigues  and  triiisons,  the 
plots  an<I  counter})lots,  the  bold  brigandisms  and  \'illanies  of 
Spain  and  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  wa^j  eminently  succ(*ssful;  but 
then,  if  the  glory  of  success  comes  from  such  principles,  comes 
also  the  comp'n:^ation  and  the  dotmi  at  ht^t.  Singular,  and  sad  a« 
sinj^ular,  Elizalu'tli  never  amn^ars  in  thi'se  volumes  as  entirely 
sincere,  except  in  her  friena>hip  to  Philip ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
death  of  ilary  struck  tiTror  into  his  heart.  Tlie  death  of  Mar}*, 
like  that  of  Charles  L,  is  a  historical  problem;  but  then,  if  sove- 
reigns in  p'eat  euiergencies  may  kill  their  suljects,  or  bubjects 
their  >overeijni>*,  are  there  nut  al>o  emergencies  in  which  sove* 
reigns  may  kill  each  other i'  We  can  luiite  conct*ive  the  envy 
which  fliu»he<l  th**  heart  of  Philip  at  a  deed,  the  i>erfonnaucc  of 
which,  the  killing  a  >oviTeign,  we  can  will  imagine  to  be 
capable  of  giving  t'>  him  <niutinns  i»f  exinrience,  new,  and  strange, 
and  ph'iisant.  Elizabeth  has  fri'quently  been  J»ainted;  pi*rhapa, 
neviT  siiuv  her  death.  ha>  -hi*  Ikiu  so  really  seen  :l*»  in  thcM* 
memoranda,  thus  at  la^t  (li>ent«>mlH.Hl,  which  Mr.  Motley  has  fuiied 
down  into  the  plcif^ant  niM>aic  of  his  storv.  Jlen.',  bhe  itf  the 
virago  queen  withtHit  doubt,  turning  the  tuLle:;  u\Kfi\  ]K)or,  help* 
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less  statesmen^  amazed  and  sliiyering  before  her  passionate  ai^d 
tempestuous  majesty.  Here  she  is  with  all  her  coquetr}'-,  and  with 
all  her  cunning  and  parsimony.  In  these  pages,  she  comes  be- 
fore the  world  in  true  historical  apparel.  Here  she  is,  with 
Leicester  by  her  side — "Whether  Elizabeth  loved  Leicester  as  ^ 
brother,  or  better  than  a  brother,  may  be  a  historical  question; 
but  it  is  no  question  at  all  that  she  loved  monev  better  than  she 
did  Leicester.  Unhappy  the  man,  whether  too  or  favourite, 
who  had  pecuniary  transactions  with  her  highness."  And  cer- 
tainly, poor  Leicester,  on  the  whole,  does  appear,  if  wo  maj 
say  so  of  a  subject,  to  have  been  very  audaciously  treated  by  his 
royal  mistress.  On  the  whole,  Leicester  looks  better  in  these 
volumes,  in  which  he  is  actually  seen,  than  he  does  in  any  account 
yet  given  to  the  world.  The  portrait  of  him  is  not,  to  be  sure,  very 
attractive;  still,  here  he  is — and,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Motley's  pages, — at  full  length.  Leicester  was  no  favourite  in  his 
country  in  his  own  day,  whether  he  deserved  the  hearty  dying 
malediction  of  Sussex  or  not — "  I  am  now  passing  into  another 
world,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  fortunes ;  but  beware  of 
the  gipsey,  or  he  will  bo  too  hard  for  you.  You  do  not  know  the 
beast  as  well  as  I  do ! "  However,  the  gipsey,  as  he  was  called, 
from  his  dark  complexion,  was  "  her  own  crow,"  so  the  queen 
graciously  called  him ;  and  a  queer  crow  he  must  have  been  in 
the  Netherlands,  from  the  likeness  we  have  here — 

"  A  big  bulky  man,  with  a  long  red  face,  a]bald  head,  a  defiant,  some- 
what sinister  eye,  a  high  nose,  and  a  little  torrent  of  foam-white  curly 
beard.  He  was  still  magnificent  in  costume  ;  rustling  in  satin  and 
feathers,  with  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  his  velvet  toque  stuck  as  airily  as 
ever  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  he  amazed  the  honest  Hollanders,  who 
had  been  used  to  less  gorgeous  chieftains.  *  Eveiy  body  is  wondering 
at  the  great  magnificence  and  splendour  of  his  clothes.' 


)  }f 


And  very  strange  seem  some  of  the  epistles  of  the  virgin 
queen  to  "  her  own  crow."  Ttus : — "  Rob,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
suppose,  by  my  wandering  writings,  that  a  midsummer's  moon 
hatn  taken  large  possession  of  my  brains  this  month ;  but  you 
must  needs  take  things  as  they  come  in  my  head,  though  order 
be  left  behind  mc."  And  she  closes  : — "  Now  will  I  end,  that  do 
ima^ne  I  talk  still  with  you,  and  therefore  loathly  say  farewell 
one  nundred  thousand  times  ;  though  ever  I  pray  God  bless  you 
from  all  harm,  and  save  you  from  all  foes.  With  my  million  and 
legion  of  thanks  for  all  your  pains  and  cares, — As  you  know,  ever 
the  same,  E.  R." 

And,  to  do  Leicester  justice,  he  was  not  behind  her  Majesty  in 
persiflage ;  only,  in  his  rhetoric,  it  takes  the  form  of  euphuistic 
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conceit.  He  talks  to  her  of  his  "  wounded  heart,"  which,  "  by  the 
shadow  of  her  blesxed  beams** — whatever  they  may  mean — "  will 
be  made  whole  finally."  He  monms  that  he  is  where  he  can  do 
her  Majesty  no  service: — "  In  England  I  can  do  you  some :  at  the 
least,  /  can  rub  your  horses*  A^rfe"—* which  also  strikes  us  as  some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  occupation. 

The  Queen  was  more  grateful  to  Leicester  than  the  Provinces 
were.  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  eflfocted  much :  pcMSsibly 
he  might  have  eflfected  more,  but  the  parsimonious  queen  did  not 
deal  very  generously  by  "  her  own  crow."  His  commandancy  in 
the  Provinces  cost  him  dear ;  and,  over  and  above  all,  he  lost  for 
some  time  the  royal  favour,  by  a  singular  imprudence  in  taking 
upon  himself  a  higher  place  of  authority,  by  the  request  of  the 
States,  but  in  opposition  to  the  Queen's  express  commands. 

It  is  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  we  can  give  to 
our  readers  an  analysis  of  all  the  checks  and  counterchecks 
between  the  two  hostile  parties.  Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of 
Parma,  Philip's  commandant  in  the  Netherlands,  is  sketched  by 
Mr.  Motley  in  his  usual  vigorous  outline  and  clear  colouring ;  he 
was  so  brave  and  great  a  man,  we  grieve  again  and  agam  to 
find  him  fighting  such  a  battle ;  we  grieve  to  see  all  truth  and 
honour  sinkmc;  down  in  his  character  upon  the  principle  of  servile 
and  abject  subjection  to  lies  royal  master.  Wo  have  in  these 
volumes  the  records  of  lies,  distinctly- written,  said,  and  done  with- 
out the  slightest  feeling  of  compimction  or  sentiment  of  wrong. 
Most  anxiously  did  he  seek  to  lull  Elizabeth  to  sleep  while  t^ 
Armada  was  preparing,  with  the  assurances  multiplied  again  and 
again  that  all  these  preparations  of  immense  fleets  were  for  the 
American  colonies.  The  Queen,  who  has  been  usoaUy  supposed 
even  to  have  slept  with  one  eye  onen,  was  imposed  upon.  9ie 
knew  human  nature  on  its  worst  side  pretty  well,  and  sne  did  not 
trust  it  too  much ;  but  she  was  deceived  by  such  a  perfect,  opeii* 
oouiitonanced  ingenuousness,  and  ingenuity  of  lying  as  could  not 
have  been  matched  in  England,  or  in  Holland.    The  poet  says : — 

"  I  pnUc  the  man  thmi'f  awkward  at  a  lie/' 

Tliere  was  no  awkwardness  in  that  Spanish  virtue  either  in 
Parma  or  hLs  master.  Conferences  were  pending,  procrastinatiiig 
ostensibly  ft)r  the  [)urposo  of  bringing  aix  ut  a  peace.  Philip's 
whole  j)<)Hey  was  one  of  procrastination.  **  Time  and  I  against 
two,"  his  favourite  motto,  doscribes  him.  While  the  conferences 
were  jKndinjj,  Knj^lish  translations  of  the  famtms  Hull  of  the  Pope, 
and  Cardinal  Allen's  most  infamous  Admonition  to  tlie  people 
of  England,  wert»  j)rinted  at  Antwerp.  Pedantic  Dr.  Valen- 
tine Dale  was  sent  to  Parma  to  obtain  explanations.   The  Armadm 
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was  very  near  sailing.  Still  a  little  time  was  needed ;  so  Dr 
Dale  was  most  poHtely  assured  by  Parma  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  Cardinal's  book,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  was 
equally  ignorant  and  innocent  with  reference  to  the  Pope's  BuU. 
He  was  equally  ignorant  and  innocent  of  both.  Not  a  fortnight 
before,  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  Philip  for  having  had  the 
Cardinal's  book  translated  at  Antwerp  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  the  vciy  age  of  intrigue,  "  and  nothing  seemed 
worth  getting  unless  it  could  be  got  by  underhand  means." 
**  Walsmgham,"  says  Mr.  Motley,  "  who  had  an  eye  and  an  ear 
at  every  keyhole  in  Europe,  was  himself  under  closest  domestic 
inspection."  But  even  he  was  lulled  for  a  little  time  to  sleep  as 
to  the  actual  intentions  of  Spain.  But  although  the  Queen  was 
deceived,  and  Burleigh  was  deceived,  and  Wcdsingham  was  de- 
ceived, and  even  the  poor  Pope  himself  seems  to  have  been 
deceived,  by  the  cunning  Philip,  England  was  not  deceived,  and 
the  States  were  not  deceived.  Elizabeth  evidently  was  herself 
rather  doubtful  of  the  States.  She  did  not  like  the  touch  of 
trade.  The  opinions  of  the  Netherlanders  were  all  too  free  and 
democratic  and  Protestant  for  her  taste.  As  a  queen,  she  sympa- 
thised most  with  Philip — as  Queen  of  England,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  sympathise  with  the  brave  Netherlands ;  but  her  sympa- 
thy was  not  hearty.  It  is  true  that  she  was  herself  in  a  diflBcult 
position ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  little  more  hearty  help 
would  have  scattered  the  ragged  regiments  of  Parma  ana  have 
made  the  whole  of  the  States  nree  of  the  Spaniard,  and  have  made 
the  building  and  the  launching  of  the  Annada  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. It  is  most  curious  to  see  how  the  cunning  devil  of 
covetousness  was  cheating  them  all.  On  evil  sides  and  on  good 
sides,  they  alike  lost  by  their  parsimony.  By  his  parsimony, 
Philip  was  cripj)ling  Parma  and  sa\dng  and  serving  tne  States ; 
and  by  her  parsimony,  Elizabeth  was  crippling  Leicester  and  the 
States,  and  eventually  England  too,  and  saving  and  serving  the 
interests  of  Philip.  Indeed,  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  was 
seeking  to  his  utmost  to  serve  the  Queen  rather  than  the  States. 
He  says : — 

"  *  Thin  I  icill  doy*  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  '  and  I  hope  not  io 
fail  of  it,  to  get  into  my  hands  three  or  four  most  principal  places 
in  North  Holland,  ichich  tcill  be  such  a  strength  and  assurance  for 
your  Majesty,  as  you  shall  sec  you  shall  both  rule  these  men  and 
mahe  war  or  peace  as  you  list,  always  provided — whatsoever  you 
hear,  or  is — part  not  with  the  Brill;  and  having  these  places  in  your 
hands,  ichatsoever  should  chance  to  these  countries,  your  Majesty,  I 
will  warrant  sure  enough  to  make  what  peace  you  will  in  an  hour, 
and  to  have  your  debts  and  charges  readily  ansicered.*     At  a  some- 
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what  later  moment  it  will  bo  seen  what  came  of  thcso  secret 
designs." 

But  the  States  were  keenly,  vividly  alive  to  their  interests ;  the 
instincts  of  commerce  and  of  freedom  are  both  strong  and  sensitive. 
Elizalx^th  felt  as  a  queen,  the  States  and  England  felt  as  nations. 
Mr.  Jlotley  has  described  most  distinctly  the  interviews  of  the 
States'  Commissioners  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  the  Queen 
at  her  court  of  Greenwich.  On  one  of  those  (x^asions  she  startled 
the  Dutchmen  with  such  a  display  of  the  virago,  that  to  see  her 
port,  to  hear  her  stormy  invective,  and  behold  her  sweeping  from  the 
room  and  from  the  ast<mished  and  silent  commissioners,  fidgets  us  to 
read  even  across  all  these  ages  ;  but  there  were  men  in  the  States 
who  were  quite  able  to  hurl  back  invective  for  invective,  if  they 
were  unable  to  meet  cunning  with  cunning.  Bameveld  could  and 
did  give  back  good  substantial  choleric  plintseolog}',  (^uitc  indica- 
tive of  the  way  in  which  the  statesmen  of  the  miadle  classes  were 
educating  themselves  to  talk  of  their  rulers.  The  j)ortrait  of  this 
illustrious  statesman,  who,  if  his  name  is  not  inscnbe<l  on  the  list 
i>f  successful  great  men,  must  certainly  bo  mentioned  with  the 
anfortunate  martyrs  to  political  rectitude  of  principle,  is  an  admi« 
rable  specimen  of  Mr.  Motley's  power  of  painting : — 

John  of  Oldkn-TUrxeveld. 

*'Ho  was  now  in  his  thirty-eiglith  year.  Laving  l)cc*n  Iwrn  at 
Aiaersfort  on  thf  14th  of  »Septomlx»r,  1547.  He  l^>ro  an  im|iosiug 
nam**,  for  the  OMcn-Uamevolds  of  ( loldcrland  wen*  a  race  uf  unques- 
tiouablo  and  antiqiio  nobility.  His  eiH.*micH,  lio\vi'Vi*r,  (^uostioned  his 
right  to  the  (lts<ent  which  ho  claimed.  They  did  not  dispute  that  ilio 
gn-at  grainlfatlier,  (.'laas  van  Oldm-Ibrncveld,  was  of  distinguiBhcil 
liiua^^'e  and  allied  to  many  illiu?trious  houses,  Imt  they  denieil  Uiat 
CLuiH  wii-s  really  the  ^vani  gran»lfather  of  .John.  John'n  father,  Geritt ; 
th«y  said,  wan  a  nameless  outcast,  a  felon,  a  nnmh*nT,  who  hml 
e.sea|Md  the  punishment  duo  to  his  crimea,  but  had  draggeil  out  a 
mis.i-jihle  cxist«'nee  in  the  downs,  burrowing  like  a  ra]>bit  in  the  iian<L 
They  had  al?^o  much  to  wiy  in  disparag«»ment  of  all  John*^  conncctiom. 
Not  only  was  his  lather  a  murderer,  hut  his  wife,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried for  money,  was  the  child  of  a  most  horrihle  iu<:e8t,  hw  disien  wen? 
prostitutes,  his  p*>ns  and  hrothers  were  thduiuehces  and  drunkarJai  and, 
in  short,  nev^r  had  a  disiin^aiishe«l  man  a  more  um^omfortable  and 
diaereilitable  family-«iri  le  than  that  which  surrounded  lUrncTeld,  if 
the  rejK>rt  (»f  his  eiifini-  s  w  i>  to  h<«  brlii'vetL  Ytt  it  is  a;4re»'ablc  to  n?- 
flect  that,  with  all  lie-  v.ie-in  whidi  tln'y  had  .hU«  h  jM>wer  of  Bt»cn'ting, 
thciHi  mali^^'mmt  ton^^ut  s  h  i.l  Utii  uiubl"  to  dr-^tmy  the  n*putatiou  uf 
the  man  hims*  If.  John's  rhararter  w.is  hon»»urahl»'  and  upright,  hisi 
intelhrtual  jxjwer  ?.  t  disj»ute<l  even  bv  tluM«e  who  at  a  later  |M*rioil 
hatcnl  him  the  mubt  bitterly.     Ho  had  been  a  profound  and  iudelati- 
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gable  student  from  his  earliest  youtL  He  had  "read  law  at  Leyderi,  in 
France,  at  Heidelberg.  Here,  in  the  head-quarters  of  German  Cal- 
yinism,  his  youthful  mind  had  long  pondered  the  dread  themes  of  fore- 
knowledge, judgment  absolute,  free  will,  and  predestination.  To  belioTS 
it  worth  the  while  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  Deity  to  create  annually 
several  millions  of  thinking  beings,  who  were  to  struggle  for  a  brief 
period  on  earth,  and  to  consume  in  perpetual  brimstone  afterwards, 
while  others  were  predestined  to  endless  enjoyment,  seemed  to  him  an 
inditferent  exchange  for  a  faith  in  the  purgatory  and  paradise  of  Home. 
Perplexed  in  tlie  extreme,  the  youthful  John  bethought  himself  of  an 
inscription  over  the  gateway  of  his  famous  but  questionable  great 
grandfather's  house  at  Amersfort — nil  scire  tutissima  fides.  He  re- 
solved thenceforth  to  adopt  a  system  of  ignorance  upon  matters  beyond 
the  flaming  walls  of  the  world ;  to  do  the  work  before  him  manfully 
and  faithfully  while  he  walked  the  earth,  and  to  trust  that  a  benevolent 
Creator  would  devote  neither  him  nor  any  other  man  to  eternal  hell- 
lii'c.  For  this  most  offensive  doctrine  he  was  howled  at  by  the  strictly 
pious,  while  he  earned  still  deeper  opprobrium  by  daring  to  advocate 
religious  toleration.  In  face  of  the  endless  horrors  inflicted  by  the 
Spaiiisli  Inquisition  upon  his  native  land,  he  had  the  hardihood — 
although  a  determined  Protestant  himself — to  claim  for  Boman  Catho: 
lies  the  right  to  exercise  their  religion  in  the  free  IStates  on  equal  terms 
with  those  of  the  reformed  faith.  "Any  one,"  said  his  enemies, 
"  could  smell  what  that  meant  who  had  not  a  wooden  nose."  In  brief, 
he  was  a  liberal  Christian,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  ho  nobly 
confronted  in  consequence  the  wrath  of  bigots  on  both  sides.  At  a 
later  period  the  most  zealous  Calvinists  called  him  Pope  John,  and  the 
opinions  to  which  he  was  to  owe  such  appellations  had  already  been 

formed  in  his  mind. " 

"  He  was  a  man  of  noblo  and  imposing  presence,  with  thick  hair 
pushed  from  a  broad  forehead  rising  dome-like  above  a  square  and 
massive  face ;  a  strong  deeply-coloured  physiognomy,  with  shaggy 
brow,  a  chill  blue  eye,  not  winning  but  commanding,  high  cheek 
bones,  a  solid,  somewhat  scornful  nose,  a  firm  mouth  and  chin,  en- 
veloped in  a  copious  brown  beard ;  the  whole  head  not  unfitly  friuned 
in  the  stiff  formal  ruff  of  the  period ;  and  the  tall  stately  figure  well 
draped  in  Magisterial  robes  of  velvet  and  sable — such  was  John  of 
Olden-Bameveld.'' 

We  must  check  ourselves  in  narrative  and  in  quotation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  describe  these  volumes  as  the  Iliad  of  Liberty. 
If  the  Netherlands  were  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  English 
channel  was  the  Salamis  of  that  day.  Philip  was  the  mad  Xerxes 
of  his  age ;  he  would  have  chained  the  Hellespont ;  but  he  had 
neither  passion  nur  pity ;  and  was  utterly  unaule,  like  the  elder 
and  nobler  tyrant,  to  shed  a  tear,  however  many  millions  might 
have  piissed  him  by  on  theii*  way  to  their  doom.  He  had  no 
remorse,  and  was  incapable  of  a  conscience. 
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There  is  no  doubt  we  have  to  thank  the  Queen's  temporising 
and  deceitful  policy  for  the  Armada,  which  Philip  at  last  contrived 
to  launch  against  England.  One  cannot  rid  one's  mind  of  the 
impression,  that  in  Elizabeth  there  really  somewhere  lurked  a 
latent  fear  of  Spain  ;  she  so  earnestly  desired  peace  and  friendship. 
It  is  curious,  it  is  even  aflPecting,  to  fina  how,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  Queen,  so  capable  of  imposing  upon  others,  so 
capable  of  elaborate  deception,  was  imposed  upon  and  herself 
deceived.  Philip  and  Parma  perfectly  understood  each  other,  and 
they  lied  with  a  remarkable  and  altogether  exemplary  audacity 
of  mendacit}'  which  it  might  l)e  edifying  to  the  very  father  of 
lies  to  study.  And  while  they  were  deluding  her  with  peace,  the 
Armada  was  building,  was  ready  to  sail  for  England,  before  tlie 
Queen  awoke  from  her  delusion ;  but  she  aroused  herself  at  last, 
and  haughtily  flung  her  defiance  to  foreign  insolence :  "  and  then 
the  little  nation  of  four  millions,  the  merry  England  of  the  six- 
teenth centur}',  went  forward  to  the  death  grapple  with  its 
gigantic  antagonist  as  cheerfully  as  to  a  long-expected  holiday." 
Spain  was  a  vast  empire,  overshadowing  the  world — England,  in 
comparison,  but  a  pronnce  ;  yet  nothing  could  surpass  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  conflict  was  awaited.  Yet,  even  in  this  last 
extremity,  all  might  have  been  ruined  bv  the  miserable  parsimony 
of  the  (iueen.  Indei^d,  Philip  and  Elizalx»th  seem  to  be  mar- 
vellously alike  in  this.  She  thought  that,  although  the  world 
seemed  moving  against  her  kingdom,  it  might  be  saved  without 
money ;  and  he  thought  that  England  might  be  taken  without 
money — he  thought  that  Parma  might  land  in  England  from  his 
slight  flotilla  without  the  Armada  at  all !  At  last,  the  Armada 
8c»t  sail.  Thus  N-indly  Mr.  Motley  sets  before  our  eyes  the 
Armada  as  it  enters  our  seas : — 

"  Never,  since  Eii^^lftud  wan  England,  had  Hiieh  a  sight  been  seen  as 
now  rcvealotl  itself  in  those  narrow  straits  between  Dover  and  CaUiU. 
Along  that  lonj^',  low,  sandy  shore,  and  tjuito  within  the  range  of  the 
Calais  fortifications,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Spanish  Fhijis — Uie  gnwier 
number  of  them  the  hirj^est  and  most  heavily  armed  in  the  world — Uy 
face  to  face,  and  scarc»'ly  out  of  cannon-sh(»t,  with  one  hundred  oiid 
fifty  EnKli**h  sloops  and  frigates,  the  strongest  and  swiftent  that  Uie 
island  could  furnish,  and  conimandiHl  hy  men  whos«*  exploitA  had  ning 
through  the  world. 

"  Farther  along  the  roast,  invisihle,  but  known  to  be  |H*rforuiiDg  a 
most  perilous  and  vital  servii.e,  was  a  wjuadron  of  Dutch  venMcls  of  all 
sixes,  lining  l)oth  the  inni-r  and  c»uter  edge*  <»f  the  sandKinks  off  the 
Flemish  coasUs  ^^i^d  swarming  in  all  the  estuaries  and  inlets  of  that 
intricate  and  ilangenais  cniising-ground  between  Dnnkerk  and  W«l- 
eheren.     Those  rt^vtH  of  Holland  and  Zeelaiid,  uundHTing  some  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  galeons,  sloops,  and  fly-boats,  under  Warmond, 
Nassau,  Van  der  Does,  do  Moor,  and  Rosendael,  lay  patiently  blockading 
every  i)ossible  egress  from  Newport,  or  Gravelines,  or  Sluys,  or  Flush- 
ing, or  Dunkerk,  and  longing  to  grapple  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  so  soon 
as  his  fleet  of  gunboats  and  hoys,  packed  with  his  Spanish  and  Italian 
veterans,  should  venture  to  set  forth  upon  the  sea  for  their  long-pre- 
pared exploit. 

"It  was  a  pompous  spectacle,  that  midsummer  night,  upon  those 
narrow  seas.  The  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  was  rising  calmly  upon 
a  scene  of  anxious  expectation.  Would  she  not  be  looking,  by  the 
morrow's  night,  upon  a  subjugated  England,  a  re-enslaved  Holland — 
upon  the  downfall  of  civil  and  i-eligious  liberty  1  Those  ships  of  Spain, 
which  lay  there  with  their  banners  waving  in  the  moonlight,  discharg- 
ing salvoes  of  anticipated  triumph'  and  filling  the  air  with  strains  of 
insolent  music,  would  they  not,  by  daybreak,  be  moving  straight  to 
their  purpose,  bearing  tlie  conquerors  of  the  world  to  the  scene  of  their 
cherished  hopes  1 

"  That  English  fleet,  too,  which  rode  there  at  anchor,  so  anxiously 
on  the  watch — would  that  swarm  of  nimble,  lightly-handled  but  slender 
vp^ssels,  which  had  held  their  own  hitherto  in  hurried  and  desultory 
skirmishes — be  able  to  cope  with  their  great  antagonist  now  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  the  death  grapple  ?  Would  not  Howard, 
Di-ake,  Frobishor,  Seymour,  Winter,  and  Hawkins,  be  swept  out  of  the 
straits  at  last,  yielding?  an  open  passage  to  Medina,  Oquendo,  Eecalde, 
and  Farnese  ?  Would  those  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  cruising  so 
vigilantly  among  their  treacherous  shallows,  dare  to  maintain  their 
post,  now  that  the  terrible  Holofemesey  with  his  invincible  legions,  was 
resolved  to  come  forth  '\  '* 

"And  there  sat  the  patient  letter- writer  in  his  cabinet,  busy  with 
liis  schemes.  His  grey  head  was  whitening  fast.  He  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  frame  was  slight,  his  figure  stooping,  his  digestion 
very  weak,  his  manner  more  glacial  and  sepidchral  than  ever ;  but 
if  there  were  a  hard-working  man  in  Europe,  that  man  was  Philip  11. 
And  there  he  sat  at  his  table,  scrawling  liis  apostilles.  The  fine 
innumerable  threads  which  stretched  across  the  surface  of  Christen- 
dom, and  covered  it  as  with  a  net,  all  converged  in  that  silent^ 
cheerless  cell.  France  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  civil  war ; 
the  Netherlands  had  been  converted  into  a  shambles ;  Ireland  was 
maintained  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebelhon ;  Scotland  was  torn  with 
internal  feuds,  regularly  organized  and  paid  for  by  Philip  ;  and  its 
young  monarch — *  that  lying  King  of  Scots,'  as  Leicester  called  him 
— was  kept  in  a  leash  readv  to  be  slipped  upon  England,  when  his 
master  should  give  the  word ;  and  England  herself  was  palpitating 
w^ith  the  daily  expectation  of  seeing  a  disciplined  horde  of  brigands 
let  loose  upon  her  shoi'es ;  and  all  this  misery,  past,  present,  and 
future,  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  exertions  of  that  grey-haired 
letter- writer  at  his  peaceful  library-table." 
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There  never  was  before  or  since  such  a  ease  of  rockoninff  the 
chickens  on  a  great  scale  before  they  were  hatclied.  Many  of  the 
vessels  were  most  gorgeously  decorated.  All  preparations  were 
inade  for  an  ostentations  pageant.  There  was  Don  Martin  iVlaceon, 
Administrator  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  head 
of  290  monks  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  priests  and  familiars. 
Great  was  the  expectation  on  board  the  fleet.  Many  courtiers  had 
provided  themselves  with  gay  dresses  for  the  great  celebration  of 
the  conquest.  The  followinff  extract  from  a  letter  of  John  GKles 
to  "Walsmgham  is  most  ludicrously  interesting,  as  showing  the 
expectations  and  confidence  of  the  Spanish  invaders : — 

**  There  is  provided  for  liglits  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  so 
tempered  that  no  water  can  put  them  out  A  great  number  of  little 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  great  store  of  biscuit  baked  and  oxen  salted, 
great  number  of  saddles  and  boots,  also  there  is  made  500  pair  of 
velvet  shoes,  red,  crimson  velvet,  and  in  ever}'  cloister  throughout  the 
country  great  quantity  of  roses  made  of  silk,  white  and  red,  which  are 
to  be  badges  for  divers  of  his  gentlemen.  By  reason  of  these  roses  it  is 
expected  ho  is  going  for  England.  There  is  sold  to  the  Prince  by 
Joim  Angel,  pcrgaman,  ten  hundred-weight  of  velvety  gold  and  silver 
to  embroider  his  apparel  withaL  The  covering  to  his  mules  is  most 
gorgeously  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  which  carry  his  baggagr. 
There  is  also  sold  to  him  by  the  Italian  mercliants  at  least  670  pitKres 
of  velvet  to  apparel  him  and  his  train.  Every  captain  has  rec<»ived  a 
gift  from  the  Prince  to  make  himself  brave,  and  for  Captain  Corralini, 
an  Italian,  who  hath  one  cornet  of  horse,  1  have  seen  with  my  eyt^  a 
saddle  with  tht;  trappings  of  his  horse,  his  coat  and  rapier,  and 
dagger^  which  cost  3,500  French  Crownn,  (//)  All  their  lances  are 
painted  of  divers  colours,  ])luo  and  white,  green  and  white,  and  most 
part  blood-rcil — so  ther<»  is  as  great  preparation  for  a  triumph  as  for 
war.  A  great  numlM»r  of  English  prieats  como  to  Antwerp  from  all 
places.  The  commandment  is  given  to  all  the  churhes  to  read  Uic 
Litany  daily  for  the  pio»pt?ritv  of  the  Prince  in  his  enterprise.**  John 
(Hies  to  Walsingliam,  4  Dec.,*  1587.     (S.  P.  OIHco  3155.) 

London  was  almost  Ix'fore  the  eyt^  of  the  anxious  invaders :  thejr 
lon^nl  to  lav  their  hands  on  the  rich  ma^^si^s  of  wealth  in  the  Britwh 
capital.  There  were  men  on  board  who  rfmembered  the  siege  of 
Antwirp — the  sack  of  AntwiTji  eleven  years  before — ^the  fury  of 
Antwerp — who  ha<l  enrirheil  themsi^lvt*^  in  an  hour  with  the  aceu- 
mulation**  of  a  nurehant's  lifetime.  There  were  men  who  had  shun 
fiithers  and  mothti-s,  an<l  sons  and  daughters,  and  bridt-s  and  bride- 
grooms, lK»fori»  each  others  eye.s,  till  tlie  number  of  the  slaughtered 
and  butehered  inhabitants  in  the  streets  ruse  to  thousands,  and  the 
plunder  from  the  warehouses  and  palaces  was  counted  by  millioiis. 
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But  it  had  been  resolved  that  the  fury  of  London  should  be  moro 
thorough  than  the  fury  of  Antwerp.  We,  of  course,  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Motley  through  all  the  minute  particulars  of  the  disastrous 
voyage  of  the  Invincible — harassed  in  every  stage  of  progress. 
There  was  misconception.  All  Spaniards  moved  and  breathed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  duplicity  and  deceit ;  and  Medina  Sidonia  sus- 
pected Famese  of  treachery.  -  Then  in  the  dark  night  was  heard 
the  mysterious  drip  of  oars,  and  the  sob  of  the  storm ;  and  sud- 
denly the  sea  became  luminous,  and  six  flaming  vessels  were  seen 
bcarmg  steadily  down  upon  them :  and  then  ensued  the  horrible 
panic.  They  recollected  the  devil-ships  of  Qianabelli,  which  had 
shattered  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt.  The  confusion  was  bevond 
description.  The  despised  Mantuan,  treated  with  contumely  at 
Philip's  Court,  onlj  partially  successfiil  in  his  magnificent  enter- 
prise at  Antwerp,  m  consequence  of  official  incredulity ;  and  now 
the  mere  terror  of  his  name  accomplished  more  to  scatter  the 
Armada  than  all  the  efibrts  of  Howard,  and  Drake,  and  Hawkins, 
and  Frobisher  combined. 

Reading  and  revolving  the  history  of  that  great  event,  we  have 
appropriated  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge.  For  lo!  the 
kings  were  assembled ;  they  passed  by  together.  They  saw  it, 
and  so  they  marvelled;  they  were  troubled,  and  hasted  awajr. 
Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  m 
travail.  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east 
wind." 

These  volumes  are  an  admirable  summary  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  despotism.  They  are  also  an  cqujJly  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  ways  and  means  of  liberty.  And  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that,  in  spite  of  its  imperial  resources  and  wealth,  despo- 
tism was  most  plainly  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  the  struggle.  The 
cities  obedient  to  Spain  were  in  utter  and  most  abject  desolation. 
Antwerp,  at  last,  was  imprisoned  and  paralysed.  Its  docks  and 
basins,  where  2,500  ships  had  once  been  counted,  were  empty : 
grass  was  growing  in  the  streets;  its  old  labouring  population  had 
vanished,  and  the  Jesuits  had  returned  in  swarms — Ghent, 
Bruges,  Valenciennes,  and  Toumay  in  them;  all  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  were  dying  lingering  deaths ;  spots 
proverbial  for  industry  had  been  transformed  into  wildernesses^; 
instead  of  the  cheerful  tramp  of  the  artizans  and  mechanics, 
foraging  bands  of  Spanish  and  Italian  mercenaries  thronged  the 
streets ;  the  citizens  were  exUes,  and  Holland  and  England  were 
becoming  rich  by  the  lessons  and  labours  of  the  peaceful,  indus- 
trious, and  religious  men  to  whom  they  afforded  a  home.  These 
were  the  ways  and  means  of  despotism.    Villages  were  entirely 
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depopulated;  wolves  littered  their  young  in  deserted farm-liouscs; 
two  hundred  persons,  in  the  winter  of  1586-7,  were  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent ;  and  if  any  popula- 
tion remained,  for  the  most  part  they  had  betaken  themselves 
to  employments  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  Philip  than  \'ulgar 
arts,  and  manufactures  and  trades — they  lived  by  occupations 
hallowed  and  sacred  to  the  thought  of  Rome  and  Spain — ^buivlary, 
highway  robber}%  and  murder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Republic,  disobedient  to  Spain,  was  growing  in  prosperity;  their 
fisheries  were  a  mine  of  wealth,  incomparably  more  valuable  than 
Philip's  silver  or  gold  mines.  Wax  was  at  their  gates,  but  com- 
merce was  in  the  havens  of  the  pro\'ince8;  they  were  driving  a 
profitable  trade,  even  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were  more  profitable  to  the  Nether- 
landers  than  to  the  idiot  king.  "  The  war  paid  for  the  war." 
"The  coming  generations  may  see,"  said  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, "  the  fortifications  erected  at  that  period  in  the  cities^  the 
costly  and  magnificent  havens,  the  docks,  the  great  extension 
of  the  cities — for  truly  the  war  had  become  a  great  benediction  to 
the  inhabitants."  Not  that  the  reader  is  to  find  in  this  any  com- 
mendation of  war  in  itself,  only  he  is  to  behold  the  magnanimity 
and  elasticity  of  freedom.  The  verj'  means  taken  to  crush  out 
the  embers  of  libert}',  and  of  Protestantism,  only  fanned  the  flame, 
and  gave  it  additional  brilliancy.  There  was  a  merry  spirit  afloat 
through  the  whole  of  the  libertj^-lo^-ing  cities.  There  were  noble 
men  who  were  in  advance  of  their  uge,  and  of  many  subsequent 
ages ;  theories  of  government  were  freely  discusv<ied ;  concession  to 
Pnilip  became  more  and  more  ridiculous  to  such  men;  they 
flung  back  now  scorn  for  cruelty ;  from  their  sands  and  fens  they 
were  beginning  to  show  the  world  that  a  people,  with  notliin 
save  the  JHble,  and  Fretnlom,  and  Industr}',  must  be  incomparabi 
mightier  than  a  jx^ople  with  everything — and  Dcspotinn  and 
Pnesteraflt,  and  liaziness  to  bo<jt 

We  hurrit'dly  break  away  from  these  volumes.  Wc  bi*lievcwe 
have  read  their  nobh*  lessons  aright ;  and  we  give  our  heartiest 
thanks  to  Dr.  Motley  for  his  work — to  us  a  national  one,  although 
written  bv  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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V. 

THE  DODGES  OP  ROMANISM  * 

There  exists  in  the  heart  of  England,  although  unknown  to  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  a  persecuted  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  under- 
stood generally  that  still  in  many  neighbourhoods  survives  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  and  sometimes  the  practice  ;  but  there  is  ^something 
peculiarly  aflfecting  in  the  condition  of  this  persecuted  Church.  It 
IS  able  to  produce  a  singularly-lengthy  catalogue  of  woes,  and 
firequently  lifts  up  a  piteous  and  heart-rending  cry,  bemoaning  the 
exquisite  misery  of  its  condition.  A  very  affecting  item  is  the 
inapparent  character  of  its  woes  and  sufferings.  This  unhanpy 
and  ill-used  Church,  like  some  sentimental  people,  "  is  not  under- 
stood." Some  people  who  have  looked  at  it  cursorily  have  come 
away  with  the  impression,  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  a 
jolly  and  well-to-do  kind  of  Church.  But  it  would  seem  this  is 
altogether  a  mistake  ;  and  so  far  &om  it,  this  poor  thing,  like  a 
sad  lady^,  cherishes  within  her  bosom  a  silent  sorrow.  Indeed, 
this  poor  afflicted  Church  has  a  ^ood  many  silent  sorrows  to 
trouble  her.  She  realizes  to  our  mind  the  idea  of  a  church  con- 
stantly suffering  from  a  bowel  complaint.  She  has  the  power  to 
feel,  and  to  feel  very  acutely  in  the  bowels.  She  feels  many 
things,  and  feels  it  there  ;  a  little  tells  there — a  little  hint  about 
what  she  has  been,  tells  there.  For,  indeed,  she  has  been  in  her 
time  a  very  badly  behaved  and  most  naughty  Church.  And  it 
would,  in  fact,  be  about  quite  impossible  to  find  any  single  one  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  she  has  not  broken,  "  and  taught  men  so." 
She  does  not  like  to  hear  of  these  things,  nor,  indeed,  is  she  very 
often  reminded  of  them.  But  at  this  present  tune  she  comes  before 
the  British  nation  wrought  up  to  a  phrenzy,  like  a  very  elderly 
Constance,  with  a  grey  wig,  and  rather  the  wojrse  for  liquor, 
screaming  about  her  absent  child;  after  the  fashion  of  Tom 
Hood's  imhappy  mother — 

"  I've  lost,  I've  lost  my  chUd." 

Y(^,  this  is  the  unhappy  lady's  grief;  poor,  disconsolate  Rachel 
mourning  for  her  babies ;  and  we  did  not  think  the  case  had  been 
so  bad  as  it  is,  but  a  distinguished  son  of  the  Elderly  Matron — 


•  I.  The  Dublin  Review,  August,  1860.  Article— The  English  Poor  Law  and 
the  Catholic  Poor. 

II.  The  ProtesUnt  Alliance  and  Mr.  W.  TumbuU,  of  the  StaU  Paper  Office. 
Memorial,  Correspondence,  &c.    London  :  Printed  for  the  Protestant  Alliance. 
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Cardinal  Wiseman— on  the  behalf  of  his  mother,  lifts  up  a  very 
distinct  and  indignant  note  in  certain  literary  gems  he  publishes 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  which  he  calls 
Pastorals. 

"Alas!  the  poor  orphan  in  London,  deprived  often  of  both  parents, 
perhaps  in  company  of  several  little  brothers  and  sisters,  helpless 
as  himself,  ho  may  for  a  time  be  tossed  from  the  precarious  support 
of  one  relation  to  another,  till  at  length  he  is  allowed  to  drop  mto 
the  oblivion  of  the  union,  where  he  grows  up  a  lonely  youth  who 
prays  not  for  his  unknown  parents'  souls. 

"  There  arc  among  the  poor  heroic  exceptions  to  this  sad  history ; 
wo  find  constantly  the  poorest  relations  Boggling  manftillv  to  keep 
their  relations,  or  even  friends*  children  from  this  terrible  fate ;  but 
a  melancholy  experience  teaches  us  that  many,  very  many,  Ml 
through  this  utter  helplessness  into  those  abysses  of  perdition.  And, 
strange  to  say,  even  in  this  we  can  trace  resemblance  to  the  lot  to 
which  our  Divine  Redeemer  was  doomed  by  a  malicious  world. 
Herod  is  described  as  having  sought  His  life  in  singular  words  :— 
^  Mortui  s%uit  qui  qwerebant  (inimaw  /)t/cm.*  '  They  are  dead/  it  is 
written,  '  who  sought  (literally)  the  soul  of  the  child.'  Tes,  Herod 
sought  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  body  of  the  holy  child.  Many  strive 
to  toko  the  soul's  life  from  our  poor  orphans  ;  and  observe,  Herod  did 
not  threaten  and  bluster,  nor  did  he  use  violence  at  first.  No,  all  was 
gentle  and  rc8i>cctful ;  he  loved,  nay,  he  worshipped  the  child  whom 
ho  was  about  to  destroy.  *  When  you  have  found  him,  tell  me,  that 
I  also  may  come  and  adore  him.*  Such  were  his  words  to  the  wiao 
men  of  the  East.  The  crafty  false  friend ;  the  hypocritical  destroyer 
of  all  that  was  best  on  earth,  had  not  God  foiled  him  I  And  it  ia 
always  with  smooth  words  and  kind  looks  that  the  little  orphan  is 
claimed  for  destruction.  *  I  will  educate  and  support  him/  a  bone* 
volent  patron  or  rich  relation  would  most  willingly  say.  But  omi 
condition  is  inexorably  added — he  must  bo  put  into  a  Protestaai 
institution;  the  child's  soul  must  be  the  purchase- money  of  charitT. 
'  Ijct  mo  have  your  child,'  whi.sper8  a  truly  well-meaning,  kind* 
hearted  lady  to  the  sickly  mother  or  burdened  kinswoman,  *  and  I 
will  make  a  lady  of  her;  she  shall  want  for  nothing.'  In  what 
reli^on  will  nho  Ih3  broujrht  up  ?  *  Of  course  not  in  the  Catholic.* 
Always  the  fianu'—  it  is  the  child's  soul  that  is  beg^^l  for.  And  if 
this  1x3  n'fuHinl,  thf  |H>or  thing  is  flung  back,  n'morselessly,  to  the 
risk  of  losinj;  its  earthly  V\{\\     And  it  is  even  lx»tter  so. 

*'  It  muy  be  thou>;ht  that,  after  all,  if  oar  orphans  are  plaoed  in 
the  rL>cv|»tucle  tor  varied  mis(*ry  prt)vitled  by  the  nation,  though  their 
existoiKv  may  Ik.*  Siditury,  their  n>ligiou  at  least  will  Ix*  saie  under 
the  LTuaniiitt'o  of  tin*  law.  Wt»uld  t*)  God  it  won*  so  r  It  would  bo 
diflirult  t»)  tVanio  a  law  in  favmir  (»f  Cathnlii'  children  which  tht> 
craft  or  tho  puwor  of  p«-tty  Hen»dH  will  not  elude  or  vinlutc. 

"  Wo  have  leiuiit  how,  by  vexatious  debys,  uitrieato  correspon- 
denco8|  hsrassing  denials,  and  putting  to  proof  of  uneducated  relft* 
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tionB,  by  tho  division  of  jurisdiction  between  boards  and  committees, 
and  by  no  end  of  paltry  excuses  and  mean* evasions,  months  ana 
years  can  be  dragged  over  till  a  child*s  affections  have  been  weaned 
from  a  sister,  or  its  mind  poisoned  against  the  only  inheritance  of  a 
mother.  No,  they  are  far  from  dead  who  seek  the  souls  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  earnestly  hope  that  not  another  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  a  united  and  powerful  and 
a  universal  effort  of  all  Catholics  to  redress  this  crying  evil,  and  lay 
bare  this  mystery  of  iniquity  to  the  detestation  of  the  fair  and 
honest.     But  this  is  not  our  present  scope. 

*^  The  only  real  effectual  remedy  is  to  secure  to  ourselves,  as  fiur 
as  we  can,  the  education  of  our  own  poor  orphans.  To  snatdi 
the  very  babes  from  the  danger  of  sucking  in  poison  with  their  very 
milk."* 

Sedition  and  prevarication,  amounting  even  to  falsehood,  are 
no  strangers  to  the  lips  and  pen  of  the  utterer  of  this  singularly 
touching  Pastoral — ^the  man  whose  Church  has  been  convicted 
again  and  again  of  kidnapping  children,  although  not  for  the  soul 
of  the  child,  but  for  very  different,  sometimes  even  distant,  but  by 
those  dignitaries  always  clearly  seen  and  calculated  purposes — 
this  man  has  the  daring  and  effrontery  to  stand  by  the  altar, 
with  brazen  brow,  and  to  utter  to  his  flock  of  deluded  geese  a  lie 
like  that — dares  to  say  that  to  Protestant  Churches  and  Protestant 
people,  who  maintain  their  orphan  children  by  thousands,  and 
would  bo  only  too  glad  to  find  the  means  to  maintain  thousands 
more ;  thus  attempting  to  find  a  miserable  plea  and  pretext  to 
fabulato  the  possible  shadow  of  a  recrimination.  The  Cardinal 
describes  adroitly — it  was  so  easy  to  do  so — tried  his  best  to 
make  his  auditors  believe  that  he  was  depicting  Protestantism, 
and  all  the  time  he  was  painting  a  scene  of  common  occurrence  to 
Eome  and  Romish  pnests.  Does  the  Cardinal  siippose  that 
Protestantism  strengthens  itself  by  Mortara  cases  P  Not  at  all — 
he  does  not  dream  of  it.  He  knows — the  wily  Cardinal  well 
knows — ^the  difference  between  the  two  systems ;  but  Herod  and 
his  murderers,  if  history  tell  the  truth,  are  no  strangers  to  Uie 
counsels  and  cabinets  of  Rome ;  and  there  have  been  times  when 
even  they  have  sought  the  child  literally  to  slay,  as  now  they 
diligently  seek  its  soul  to  destroy  it.  Mrs.  Gretton,  in  her  inte- 
resting book,  **  The  Englishwoman  in  Italy,"  tells  an  anecdote, 
narrated  to  her  in  Ancona,  very  similar  to  the  case  of  Mortara. 
A  Jew  merchant  and  his  wife,  being  childless,  adopted  a  niece,  a 
beautiful  gii^,  affectionate,  and  the  delight  of  their  age.     She  had 


•  Pastoral  of  H.  £.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Sunday,  Dec  23,  i860.    See  TahUi 
December  29, 1800. 
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been  nursed  by  a  peasant  woman,  who  on  her  death-bed  confessed 
that  she  had  baptized  the  Jewish  child.  The  girl  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  confessor  instantly  hastened  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
a  body  of  Dominican  monks  presented  themselves  before  her  uncle, 
and  demanded  his  niece  as  a  Christian  convert.  In  vain  were  all 
her  second  parents'  anxious  cries — quite  in  vain  wei*e  all  her  own : 
she  was  taken  awav.  Her  uncle  wrote  and  besought  her  to  hold 
firm,  telling  her  to  he  careful  speaking  of  10,000  dollars,  her  dowrj*, 
if  she  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  letter  was  intercepted,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  priests ;  but  tliey  did  not  bring  it  forward  till 
their  plans  were  matured.  Meantime  he  was  denied  all  corres- 
pondence w4th  her,  and  at  length  it  was  intimated  that  sho  had 
readily  imbibed  the  tenets  of  the  faith,  and  wits  willing  to  receive* 
a  husband  from  the  hands  of  thepriests  ;  and  the  10,000  dollars 
were  demanded  tis  her  portion.  He  was  obliged  to  submit.  The 
money  was  made  over  to  her  through  her  confessors ;  but  from 
the  day  when  she  was  bonie  shrieking  from  the  old  couple's  urm^*, 
they  never  set  (»yes  upon  her  again.     Her  husband  was  an  obscure 

Eerson  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  She  vanished  altogether  fixjm 
er  relatives'  knowledge,  and  the  charm  Avas  taken  from  the  old 
people's  life  and  fortune.  And  while  these  things  are  flagrantly 
done  on  the  Continent — and  would  be  dailv  done  here,  but  for  the 
power  of  our  Protestant  principles — the  priest  Wiseman  darc6  to 
stand  in  the  heart  of  our  citv  and  talk  to  English  ears  of  our  kid- 
napping, and  of  our  Ilerod-like  si^eking  of  children  to  de^tn^y 
them.  We  mav  seek  the  souls  of  children,  even  the  souls  of  the 
childivn  of  Paijists ;  but  is  there  an  instance  on  rtHX)rd  where  the 
child  wits  sought  by  the  Protestint  unless,  in  additi(»n  to  its  igno- 
rance and  heresy,  it  wits  also  helj)less  and  poor  ?. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  from  'VVisi^man's  Pastoral  is  a 
si)0cimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  man  constantly  seeks  to  foment 
the  ill-blood  of  the  community ;  since  he  has  s]x*nt  more  time  in 
this  country,  his  behaviour  as  a  citizen  (we  suppose  he  scarcely 
regards  hims4.*lf  as  a  citizen  of  England)  has  been  xcty  bad.  I^ 
has  mi.ssiMl  no  opnort unity  of  insulting  the  countrj'  beneath  whose 
constitution  and  libi'rties  his  ]KH>T)le  have  grown  to  the  formidable 
strength  they  now  assume  in  the  land. 

Well,  that  is  the  comj)laint  now  of  the  jioor  Old  I^dy ; 
she  cannot  get  to  h«T  fliildn»n — (*aimot  mutter  mitss<'s  to  them— 
the  herrtirs  ktH'p  h<T  away ;  will  not  furnish  her  with  c*ope,  and 
pall,  and  chiilice.  and  iiay  fnun  the  rates  for  the  elrvatinn  of  the 
nost.  Prrsi'cut***!  <>l(l  Matnm  I  Wt»  have  our  battlo  going  on 
touching  Church-rati'S,  jinj  the  E>tablishnient  ;  thr  unhappy 
Mother  we  have  alludiil  to,  intends  us  to  embroil  oursi'lvi^a)  ^-itli 
anotlier,  and  insists  upon  it  that  we  ^hull  ]my  her  Church-rate 
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out  of  our  Poor-rate.     The  Old  Lady  sees  no  difficulty  in  this 
thing.     The  much-misguided  Matron ! 

We  have  no  doubt  that  frequently  the  expressions  of  public 
opinion  adverse  to  Romanism  are  plain  and  pointed  enough.  We 
have  seen  ten  thousand  things  written,  and  heard  as  many  said,  which 
have  seemed  to  us  most  harsh  and  illiberal.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  there  are  Romanist  writers  from  whom  we  have 
received  incalculable  pleasure  and  edification.  But  there  is  a 
sound  Protestant  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  this  country,  and  every 
eflfort — and  many  dangerous  efforts — are  nowbeing  maae  to  deprave 
that  sentiment,  and,  by  intimidation  and  by  insolence,  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  Romanism  seeks  again  to  elevate  itself  to  a  place  of 
power  and  importance  in  the  land.  We  believe  that,  especially 
among  liberal  men  and  liberal  members  of  Parliament,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  look  patiently  on  while  Romanism  quietly  avails 
itself  of  Protestant  arguments  and  the  pretexts  of  liberty,  for 
asserting  its  rights.  Those  who  keep  their  eyes  open  will  often 
find  from  Romish  priests  and  Romish  dignitaries,  some  delectable 
little  morsels  which  show  the  aim  and  intention.  Nor  should  wo 
ever  forget  that  Rome  moves  en  niasse ;  all  its  children  act  in  con- 
cert ;  all  its  plans  and  purposes  are  like  the  enlinked  or  plated 
scales  of  the  crocodile — ^it  is  all  one  creation.  Rome  has  the  grand 
confederated  unity  of  an  evil  beast.  The  humblest  priest,  if  he  is 
able  to  speak  at  all,  will  give  as  much  light  in  his  hints  with 
reference  to  the  great  intentions  of  his  church,  as  Pius  IX.,  as 
Antonelli,'or  Merode,  or  Wiseman.  Here,  then,  is  a  pleasant 
morsel  of  free  speech — 

"  Father  Oakley  writes  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  support 
given  to  Lord  Derby  by  Roman  Catholics  j  and,  among  other  reasons, 
states  that — 

" '  1.  It  proves  that  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  is  getting  to  feel 
its  true  dignity  and  right  position  in  this  country.  What  we  of  course 
aim  at,  in  Grod's  good  time  and  way,  is  to  be,  as  wo  have  once  been,  the 
dominant  Church  of  England. 

" '  We  had  gradually,  under  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  forgotten 
our  place  in  the  world  as  God's  only  Church  j  wo  had  been  snubbed 
80  successfully,  that  we  thought  it  gain  even  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  sects  of  fycsterday  (Dissenters),  and  pinning  ourselves  to  their 
sleeve,  to  get,  if  it  might  bo,  a  share  in  the  poor  pickings  of  concession 
which,  with  mighty  professions  and  small  fruit,  were  from  time  to  time 
vouchsafed  to  us.  AVhat  can  have  led  (Roman)  Catholics  to  detach 
themselves  from  this  ignoble,  though  profitable  alliance,  except  a  grow* 
ing  consciouness  of  their  true  strength  and  nobility  ? 

" '  I  am  truly  thankful  for  all  this.  No  man  knows  better  ^n 
Lord  Derby  the  "  weak  side  "  of  the  parties  he  desired  to  conciliate 

VOL.    V.  Y 
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and  I  rojoico  that  ho  considers  our  "  weak  side  "  to  be,  not  the  desire 
of  magistracies,  commissionerships,  judgeships,  clerkships,  and  the  like, 
but  the  exercise  of  our  spiritual  power  in  gaols  and  tcorklionses,*  " — 
(From  the  liomish  Tablet,  May  14th,  1859.) 

And  what  are  the  rights  Rome  claims  in  England  ?  Why  if  it 
claims  any  thing,  and  when  is  it  not  impudently,  arrogantly,  and 
audaciously  claiming, — it  claims  the  right  on  its  behalf  to  a  second 
establishment  !  In  this  very  question,  which  now  is  under  agita- 
tion, what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  demands  which  are  made  P 
ministration  in  workhouses,  yes !  But  not  that  merely,  not  merely 
the  rijrht  of  admission  there, — remuneration  from  the  poor  rates!  a 
paid  chaplaincy  ! — a  church ! — an  altar  ! — the  means  of  performing 
the  service  of  the  mass  !  'VVTiat  is  Protestantism  to  stoop  to  next  in 
the  way  of  concession  to  Rome  P  Let  these  illustrative  extracts 
reveal  a  little  to  the  eye : — 

"  Tlie  law  as  it  stands  will  do  much  for  us,  if  the  Poor  Law  Boaxd 
exert,  as  they  are  di«pose<l  to  do,  their  authority  in  our  favour.  It 
will  do  much  more  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  will  act  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit  with  the  Poor 
Law  Boaril.  But  it  will  not  do  what  the  Parochial  Meetings  havt* 
demanded. 

"  We  have  autliority  to  state  that  a  schedule  of  M  such  eoneessiens 
as  in  the  widest  acknofcledged  interpretation  of  the  Act  it  has  been  eon* 
sideretl  ran  be  asked  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  has  Iteen  placed  be/ore 
them,  and  m  under  consideration.  Other  and  larges  DBMAKDS,  on 
wnirii  WK  MUST  ijk  silknt,  have  been  alh<>  made. 

**  Wiiut  \vc  want  besides,  and  munt  have,  w  a  (Roman)  Catholic 
Chaplain,  as  a  paid  oihcer  of  the  Parirth  union,  endowe<l  with  all  tho 
rights  ami  faciliti<'s  in  rt'Sju'ct  of  (Roman)  Catholics  which  the  Prote*- 
tjiiit  ('ha])lain  in  fmlnwcd  with  in  respect  of  all  who  do  not  make  oat 
a  lr«;al  rluim  of  rxmiptinn." — (Fn^ni  the  Romish  Tablet,  May  7th, 
18.VJ.) 

*'  TIh'  advice  we  offer  to  the  Clci^i^y  of  the  KstaMishod  Chuich  ia 
sound  when  we  Im'^  of  tin 'in  to  !)<•  content  with  Uieir  titheis  ^^'^  J^ot  to 
pr(-t<*nd  to  a  monopoly  of  the  fundn  raisiul  by  county  rates  and  poor 
rates.  Prt'Ci'drnts  an>  ^r«>at  things,  and  we  have  a  notafdo  one  against 
thrui.  Thi*  ap]M)intnu-nt  with  t<juai  mnk  ami  pay  of  (Roman)  Catholic 
CliaplainH  in  tin*  army  has  kiim  tionrd  a  principle  which  must  be 
appliiMl  to  oilnr  4U»stionH."— (Fn»m  tht*  Rouiisih  TalM,  April  9th, 
18:)!).) 

Tni:  Mass  in  Woiikikhses, — Th^  liflfast  Sc*rs  letter  state*  that— 

**  At  thf  ni«'4'tiug  of  tilt*  Nfwtitwnurdii  IkMrd  of  liuanliaiiH,  a  genetal 
order  from  tht*  Poor-law  ( %>iuniissiom*rH  was  rea«i,  ordering  tliem  to 
provide  *  a  suitiible  altar,  ve«Uuent8,  and  such  other  ap|iendages  as  are 
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necessary '  for  *  the  due  celebration  of  divine  worship  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church/  The  Commissioners  add,  that 
*  they  are  informed  by  their  inspector,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  the  articles 
required  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  chaplain,  in  addition  to  the  altar  and 
vestments,  are  a  chalice  and  patina,  missal  and  stand,  two  altar  cloth% 
two  candlesticks,  two  cruets,  and  a  small  altar  belL*  The  board,  by  a 
majority  of  nine  to  seven  votes,  respectfully  declined  to  comply  with 
this  order." 

"  A  priest  in  such  a  position  (chaplain  in  a  workhouse),  and  with 
such  duties,  ought  to  be  treated  precisely  as  the  Protestant  chaplain  is 
treated.  Why  should  he  not  be  a  chaplain  also,  with  the  same  official 
position  in  the  house  and  in  the  school-room  1  If  it  is  not  preferred 
by  the  Catholic  authorities  that  these  children  should  hear  mass  on 
Sundays  in  the  nearest  Catholic  Church,  as  may  very  probably  be  the 
case,  a  convenient  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  for  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  the  house.  And  a  very  different  proportion  ought  to  prevail 
in  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers  in  the  school.  Why  should  not  a 
Catholic  boy  be  eligible  to  a  vacant' pupil-teachership  because  there  are 
two  Catholic  pupil- teachers  already  1  In  this  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  religion — (!  !  !) — the  fittest  ought  to  bo  chosen,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  And  so,  too,  why  must  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  the  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  be  all  Protestants  V* — 
Dublin  Revieic,     August,  1860.     Pp.  283,  284. 

Popery  in  England,  it  seems,  is  persecuted!  Good  I  it  is 
something  amazing  that  the  creature  can  dare  to  spell  the  word, 
Perftecut^J  Let  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  items  of  its  perse- 
cution. Wounded  innocent,  let  us  look  at  its  sores !  Patient, 
suffering,  much  injured  and  calumniated  creature !  let  us  also  lay 
our  hand  tenderly  on  some  of  the  secret  sorrows  it  has  had  to 
endure.     Is  this  an  instance  of  persecution  P — 

"  Treasury  Payments  to  Roman  Catholic  Reformatories  for  1859 : — 

£     &     d. 
**  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith 
"  Market  Weighton 
"  St.  Bernard's 
"  Amo's  Court,  Bristol  . 
"  Dalbeth,  Scotland 


1,350  W  2 

1,933    4  3 

5,337    7  6 

1,920    4  0 

165  15  0 


"£10,707    4  11." 

Or  does  the  statement  in  the  following  paragraph  look  like  perse- 
cution ? — 

The  Talld  of  February  25th  states  that  :— 

"  In  our   humble  judgment,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Catholic  body  in  these  kingdoms  is  one  which  should  inspire  us  with 

Y  2 
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hope  and  energy,  as  being  in  very  many  ways  encouraging  beyond 
all  reasonable  expectation.  We  do  not  think  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  when  so  little  was  required  to  obtain  so  much,  or  when, 
even  without  any  special  merits  of  our  own,  so  favourable  a  change 
in  our  affairs  had  been  efifected  in  so  short  a  space. 

"  In  saying  this  we  are  indeed  begging  one  great  question.  Wo 
are  assuming  that  the  advancement  of  the  private  and  personal 
interests  of  some  score  or  two  of  Catholics  is  not  the  one  tc^8t  by 
which  everything  is  to  be  tried.  If  every  consideration  is  to  bo 
rejected  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  this  one  consideration,  we 
are  wrong.  But,  if  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  country,  if 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  the  attainment 
of  great  public  ends,  are  to  have  precedence  in  our  minds,  wo  think 
still  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  full  of  encouragement,  and, 
if  it  does  not  stimulate  every  one  to  increased  exertion,  should  at 
least  prevent  any  one  from  indulging  in  despondency. 

'*  The  interests  of  British  Catholics  are  comparatively  so  small, 
and,  as  a  rule,  so  dependent  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  we 
naturally  turn  to  Ireland  to  verify  our  statements.  It  is  indeed 
admitted  pretty  generally,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  any  statement  io 
the  contrary  is  concerned,  that  the  Catholics  of  England,  considering 
the  necessary  disadvantages  of  their  position  as  a  small  minority 
among  a  poi)ulation  deeply  prejudiced  against  their  religion,  have 
little  i*ea8on  to  complain  that  the  success  of  any  efforts  they  have 
made  to  help  theniselves  has  not  lx?cn  proj)orlioned  to  those  efforts. 
If  they  have  not  got  more  of  what  they  wish  and  have  a  right  to, 
let  the  amount  of  their  exertions  be  considered  in  a  world  where 
every  one  is  taught  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  the  wonder 
will  Ix?  that  they  have  got  so  much." 

Wc  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying,  that  the  progress  of  tlie 
Papacy,  and  the  influence  of  the  rapal  Hierarchy  in  this  country 
is  niat'tor  sufficient  for  verj*  serious  apprehension  and  alarm.  Wo 
know  that  expressions  like  this  will  onl^'  excito  contempt  for  our 
sagacity,  and  ridicule  for  our  fears ;  be  it  so ;  yet  before  the  oon- 
touipt  Ls  expressed,  or  the  ridicule  indulged,  are  there  not  some 
things,  may  we  not  enquire,  in  the  modem  action  of  the  Papacy, 
demanding  a  little  tnought  on  our  \\ari — passages  liko  tho 
follo\N'ing,  for  instance  Y — and  the  Tablet  alxmnds  m  such — has 
provoked  in  us  a  little  dis{H>sition  to  enquire  whether  Papists  are 
to  be  trubtc^i  too  far. 

In  roicivnce  to  the  Deputation  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  th©  perse* 
cation  of  nutivc  Spani^li  Protestants,  tho  jTaA/W,  of  I)cc.  2i»,  says:— 

"  Tlie  deinaiul  is  made,  and  those  who  make  it  are  perfectly  satis* 
fied  that  tliey  an*artkin^  nothing  that  is  not  most  n*asonab1e.  They 
tell  the  CatholicH  that  tlu'y  an*  tolerated  hen»,  and  that  they  ought  to 
tolerate  the  Protestants  iu  »S{muu. 
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"  Without  tbo  slightest  disrespect  to  the  grand  principle  of  tolera- 
tion, which  Whigs  profess  and  never  practise,  it  is  easy  to  answer 
til  is  absurd  demand  on  the  Spanish  Government.  The  Spanish  laws 
are  made  for  the  Spanish  people,  not  for  foreigners.  If  foreigners  go 
to  Spain,  they  must  respect  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  foreigners  are 
compelled  to  respect  English  laws  when  they  come  to  England.  The 
Spaniards  are  Catholics  and  not  Protestants,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
make  laws  for  contingencies  that  may  never  arise.  There  are  no 
Protestants  in  Spain,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  law  for  them ;  and 
they  cannot,  without  forfeiting  their  dignity  as  a  nation,  allow  the 
foreigner  who  visit  them  to  trample  on  their  laws,  and  ridicnlo 
their  customs.  The  English  Protestants  who  go  to  Spain  have  no 
right  beyond  the  right  of  the  Spanish  law,  precisely  as  foreigners  in 
England." 

Homanism  at  present  in  England  is  one  complicated  system  of 
artful  dodging.  We  have  said  this  before,  and  then  have  started 
up  indignant  with  ourselves  for  our  own  fears ;  yet  it  is  so.  The 
spirit  of  that  system  seeks,  as  far  as  possible,  to  transform  itself 
into  the  li^ht  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  make  itself 
ubiquitous,  it  does  its  best  to  gain  over  the  literature  of  the  day. 
You  intend  a  guiet  walk  on  tne  banks  of  the  Brent,  and  put  an 
attractivc-lookmg  volume,  the  "Evenings  on  the  Thames,"  in 
your  pocket,  and  you  have  not  read  many  pages  before  you  find 
yourself  immersed  in  Romanism.  Sedulously  efforts  are  made  to 
take  possession  of  the  school  books  of  the  country,  and  deliberately 
to  falsify  our  nation's  history.  Why,  to  forget  Protestantism  there 
is  to  forget  the  Armada — and  Latimer,  and  the  Lollards — and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  made  us  great  and  free.  The  spirit  of  the 
Papacy  innoculates  as  it  spreads,  like  a  pestilence.  Komanism 
does  not  seek  to  convert;  does  not  waste  time  in  discussion. 
Assiduously  it  takes  possession  of  the  virgin  soil,  and  strives  to 
make  the  minds  of  cnildren — ^in  schools,  and  workhouses,  and 
reformatories — and  the  souls  and  fears  of  men  and  women  on 
death  beds  its  own;  and  it  tyrannises  over  opinion,  and  over 
government ;  it  can  awe  by  Irish  threats,  and  it  can  menace  by 
European  scowls  and  frowns.  There  is  not  a  loyal  thought  in  the 
heart  of  it  to  any  prince  or  nationality,  save  that  of  Rome  ;  and 
next  to  this  its  homage  is  due  to  those  princes  who  are  most 
favourable  to  Rome.  It  exists  by  sneaking.  You  wake  up  and 
are  astonished  to  find  your  offices  occupied  by  Papists ;  judges 
and  magistrates  on  the  bench ;  guardians  and  overseers  of  the 
poor ;  officers  among  the  state  papers ;  you  become  alarmed.  It 
IS  no  bigotry ;  it  is  not  intolerance ;  still  less  is  it  what  the  Saturday 
Rctieic  describes,  in  its  tender  commiseration  with  the^fate  of 
Mr.  Turnbull,  that  "ho  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  become  the 
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butt  of  a  party  of  fanatics^  with  whom  systematic  slander  is>  as  it 
is  apt  to  be  with  all  fanatics,  the  favourite  instrument  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith."  No,  it  is  not  this,  or  any  of  these, 
which  makes  it  a  fearful  thing  to  see  the  web-work  of  the  Papacy 
spreading  silently,  surely  over  the  land.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  IS  ;  that  it  is  an  educated  and  incarnate  lie ;  that  it  ieeds 
on  falsehood,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  deceit ;  and  that  its 
heart  owns  no  human  throb,  but  beats  only  for  exclusiveness  and 
Rome.  Surely,  to  say  all  this,  is  to  say,  what  the  world  knows, 
and  what  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  books,  accessible  to  every  eye, 
declare.  An  atheist,  a  Deist  anywhere  may  be  innocent,  upright, 
honourable.  A  Papist  must  be  mischievous,  may  be  munierous 
to  the  best  interests  of  those  he  touches.  It  is  manellous  to  notice 
how  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Manning,  and  other  men  of  rich 
and  beautiful  genius,  manhood  expires  m  their  soul  as  soon  as 
they  breathe  the  tainted  and  malanous  air  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  part  with  this  subject  without  referring  to  the 
recent,  and  even  present  little  storm  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Tumbull  to  the  office  of  Calendarer  of  the 
foreign  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office  ;  and,  although  wo  are 
very  glad  to  know  that  he  hasat  last  resigned,  yet  we  beliovo  the 
carries  away  with  him  in  his  resignation  a  verj'  large  amoun'  of 
sympathy  firom  the  liberal  men  of  many  denominations,  especially 
those  denominati(ms  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  readers  and  sup- 
porters of  this  Renew.  "  ^VTiy,"  we  have  heard  it  said — "  why 
make  all  this  unworthy  and  most  illiberal  disturbance  about  the 
appointment  of  a  Catholic  to  n  secular  offiiH^J*  Is  he  not  a 
dtizeii  ?  Is  he  not,  like  his  fellow-citizens,  entitled  to  all  the 
immunities  and  prinleges  for  which  he  is  competent  ?  Is  it  not 
unworthy  in  u  great  people  thus  more  iguorantly  than  even 
jealously  to  fence  round  their  places  of  trust  ?  la  it  not  too 
closely  imitating  the  policy  of  Papists  themselves  ?  Is  it  not  the 
sure  way  to  perpetuate  all  that  ill-tVvling  which  has  rankled  for 
so  many  generations  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hostile  Churches  P" 
To  all  this  it  might  be  n^plied  generally,  that  it  is  to  be  kmni 
that  most  Papists  are  doubtful  subjixrts  to  any  government  save 
that  of  Rome.  Thev  are  the  dull  and  servile  adherents  to  that 
despotism  of  the  eonscicnw*.  ILjw  it  is  we  kn<»w  not  that  men 
Toluntarily  part  with  maiiluMKl  and  conM*ienct^ — we  know  not,  Iwt 
80  it  is.  Moreover,  it  is  irrtuinly  the  cw<v  that  all  Papists  use 
power  badly.  They  l)eoome  insolent  by  their  prinleires,  and 
make,  as  we  have  seen,  concessions  prt^t^edents  for  .still  more 
encroaching  demands.  There  in  a  ]>oint  at  which  the  Protestant 
stands  stiU,  and  says,  ''No!  not  a  step  farther,"  and  insists  on 
remembering  the  distinction  between  the  political  character  of 
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the  Papacy  and  of  Protestantism.  And  again,  there  are  some 
special  cases,  which  it  seems  impossible  for  the  Protestant  to  over- 
look, in  which  the  appointment  would  be  specially  dangerous ; 
nay,  in  which,  beneatn  a  Protestant  Government— and  we  do 
trust  that  ours  is  Protestant  as  yet — the  character  of  the  indi- 
\ddual  was  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  very  worst,  not  to  say 
\'ilest,  features  of  Papal  intolerance,  that  in  truth  he  not  only 
deser\^ed  to  suffer,  but  ought  never  to  have  dreamt  of  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  nation  existing  only  by  principles  he  had  scorned,  con- 
temned, and  malimed.  There  is  in  Mr.  Tumbull's  published 
writings  a  downright  and  hearty  hatred  of  all  Protestant  things, 
events,  and  institutions,  which  ought  to  save  him  from  any  sur- 
prise if  he  should  find  the  old  proverb  true  in  his  experience, 
that  *' curses,  like  little  chickens,  come  home  to  roost."  The 
several  memorials  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston  contain  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tunibull  abundantly  justifying  the 
strong  expression  of  feeling  against  his  appointment,  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  persecution.  The 
Protestant  Alliance,  in  its  memorial,  justified  its  action  by  the 
following  paragraph :— 

"  That  Mr.  TurnbuU  is  not  only  n  Roman  Catholic,  but  an 
avowed  defender  and  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  for  ichom  he  expresses, 
in  his  '  Life  of  Father  Southwell,'  a  '  natural  bias,  and  holds  them 
*  in  the  highest  veneration ,  honour  and  esteem;*  and  has,  in  the  same 
work,  manifested  this  '  natural  bias '  by  calling  the  Jesuit  priest^ 
Garnet,  who  was  implieated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  *  well-known 
martyr,*  and  the  eonspiraey  of  Bahington  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  State  of  England  a  *  gallant  confederacy  /'  that  in  another 
work  he  designated  the  Reformation  a  *  mischievous  event  f*  and  has 
declared  that  *  he  icould  rather  be  condemned  tcith  a  Papist  than 
saved,  with  a  Puritan  !* 

**  Your  memorialists  submit  that  a  person  who  has  expressed 
such  strong  sympathy  for  the  Jesuits,  and  antipathy  to  those  who 
opposed  their  atrocious  designs,  and  who  thus  defamed  the  glorious 
Reformation,  is  most  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  valuable  foreign 
papers  \mder  his  control,  and  to  be  commissioned  to  prepare  an 
official  abstract  of  the  same." 

Now  a  man  who  is  capable  of  expressing  himself  in  terms  like 
those  quoted  above,  beyond  a  doubt  is  not  only  a  Papist,  but  one 
so  strong  in  the  faith  that  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  put  a  strait 
waistcoat  upon  him,  that  his  strength  may  not  become  a  source  of 
mischief  to  himself  and  to  others.  A  man  holding  such  opinions 
is  an  unsafe  man,  and  such  opinions  are  something  more  than 
mere  speculative  heresies. 
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The  Memorial  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  quotes  still  more 
in  detail  from  the  writings  of  "  the  persecuted  man ;"  justifying 
hy  more  copious  extracts  the  grounds  for  fear,  and  the  charges 
against  Mr.  TumbuU  of  the  extremity  of  his  views  since  liis  per- 
version to  Romanism.  The  following  is  the  greater  portion  of  this 
very  able  and  effective  Memorial : — 

"  That  your  Memorialists,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare sound  moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  publish 
Historical  Works  for  the  Young,  and  are  tlius  practically  con- 
versant >ntli  the  necessitrv'  of  an  accurate  guardianship,  and  a  faithful 
and  impai-tial  r^Humi  of  all  the  National  and  Historical  Records ; 
especially  of  those  relating  to  the  most  important  period  of  our 
histor}%  when  those  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  adopted 
by  public  authority,  under  which  the  Empire  has  enjoyed  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  general 
prosperity. 

"The  necessity  of  such  guardianship,  and  of  such  a  faithfiil 
rdntonc,  is  considerably  increased  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
Romish  Church  exhibits  the  most  ardent  zeal  to  make  proselytes, 
and  restore  the  kingdom  to  the  oppression  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy; 
and  when — amongst  its  other  efforts — it  is  skilfully  attcmpfing 
to  revolutionize  the  educational  histories  of  the  countrj'. 

"  That  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Calendarer 
of  the  Foreign  pajwrs  in  the  State  Paper  Office  should  be  a  gen- 
tleman whose  impartiality  should  be  above  all  suspicion. 

**  That  your  Memorialists  have  learned  with  great  iWt^t  that 
this  office  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  William  Barclay  Tunibull, 
who,  even  before  his  profession  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  tlie  pre- 
face of  a  book  entitled  *  Legenda)  Catholiea?,'  and  dedicated  to  the 
memor)*  of  IVter  Rabadeueini,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  printed  at 
Kdinburfjjh  A.n.  1840;  and  subsequently,  in  the  preface  to  the 
works  of  Robert  Southwell,  of  the  same  Jesuit  community,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  language : — 

"  1.  As  to  the  Reformation. 

"  '  But  the  conventual  orders  were  guilty  of  one  unpardonablo 
offence.  Thev  were  too  rich !  Hence  the  Reformation,  and 
Henrj's  zeal  for  religion.  Tlie  Church  must  never  be  opulent  in 
worldly  means,  for  then  it  is  laitl  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
— i*hr*'p'Hkifnirff  iro/rvM^  pioKH  Disxvnterii,^ — Pn»face  to  L.  C,  p.  12. 

"2.  As  to  Monacbi-^m  and  its  frauds. 

"  '  I  advocate  tbe  revival  of  monastic  institutions,  and  apolufo^ 
for  the  pioxis  fiction  of  the  early  ages.' — Preface  to  L.  G.,  p.  14. 
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"3.  As  to  the  Jesuits. 

"  '  And  these  sentiments  ' — as  to  Southwell's  poetical  works — 
'  have  been  induced  not  by  a  mere  natural  bias  or  respect  towards 
the  illustrious  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  I  hold 
in  the  highest  veneration,  honour^  and  esteem,*  etc. — ^Preface  to 
Southwell,  p.  60. 

"4.  As  to  his  resolve  and  spirit  towards  all  *  heretics.' 

"  '  /  mil  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  aid  the  extinction  of  heresies, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth  ! 
I  repeat,  that  I  am  no  Romanist ;  but  this  I  declare,  that  I  had 
rather  be  condemned  with  a  Papist  than  saved  with  a  Puritan.* — 
Preface  to  L.  C,  p.  16." 

We  believe  no  person  reading  these  memorials,  especially  the 
extracts  embodied  in  them,  can  feel  any  very  considerable 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Tumbull.  To  be  sure,  he  has  lost  his  office, 
but  for  the  expressions  of  opinions  as  utterly  opposed  to  the 
Papacy,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism in  a  Catholic  country,  he  would  lose  his  liberty,  and,  probably, 
his  life,  while  once  he  would  have  illuminated  the  midni{^ht 
streets  as  the  last  act  of  the  Auto  de  Fa.  Surely  the  eligibihty 
for  certain  offices  depends  frequently  upon  certain  principles ;  we 
would  not  persecute  an  Atheist  for  the  avowal  of  certain  doctrines, 
or  a  Sociman  for  what  we  might  be  compelled  to  regard  as  here- 
sies, but  we  assuredly  would  not  commend  him,  whatever  other 
fitnesses  ho  might  have  as  aproper  person  to  become  the  minister 
of  some  Congregational  Church;  -and  certainly,  were  we  a 
bishop,  we  should  not  ordain  him  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  this  is  to  be  called  persecution,  well,  it  must  be  so 
called.  Men  when  they  adopt  certain  opinions,  adopt  in  their 
avowal  certain  consequences.  Jesuists,  and  their  admirers,  we 
believe  to  be  unsafe  members  of  civil  socie^ ;  every  principle  of 
their  peculiar  creed  becomes  a  crime,  and  has  been  a  treason 
against  the  interests  of  the  human  family.  Mr.  Tumbull  is  a 
Jesuist,  or,  if  not,  a  hearty  admirer  of  their  men,  and  the  very 
laureate  of  their  treasons.  We  utterly  execrate,  and  altogether 
we  abominate  the  sacred  colleges  of  St.  Omers  and  Stonynurst ; 
their  history  is  wholly  hateful.  Marvels  and  miracles  of  self- 
eon(juost  as  some  of  their  disciples  have  been,  they  have  all 
attamed  to  their  canonization  and  sanctity  by  the  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  of  all  that  is  most  hallowed,  and  sacred,  and  noble  in 
man.  AVe  are  therefore  glad  Mr.  Tumbull  has  resigned  this  office ; 
and  trust  he  will  never  have  the  opportunity  given  him  to  resign 
another. 
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But  wc  must  especially  call  upon   our  readers  to  watch  the 

E regress  of  the  worknouse  question,  and  liberal  members,  and  mem- 
ers  of  Governments,  who  are  overawed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  Catholic  minority.  When  the  measures 
are  introduced,  they  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  way — the  measures 
are  usually  introduced  late  at  night — and  thus  quietly  the  Catholic 
secures  his  purpose,  and  the  Protestant  saves  his  conscience. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  recently  published  Lentin  Pastoral, 
calls  on  all  the  ''faithful"  to  take  this  matter  up;  he  has  also 
issued  the  form  of  a  petition ;  the  following  are  the  items  of  its 
complaint  and  prayer  ; — 

"  That  in  the  Union  Workhouses  throughout  England  there  is 
generally  an  admixture  of  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics,  both 
adults  and  children,  the  Roman  Catholics  being  for  the  most  part 
in  the  minority. 

*'  That  no  means  are  furnished,  nor  even  adequate  facilities 
given  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  on  the  part  of  such 
adult  lioman  Catholic  inmates,  whilst  in  these  respects  the 
Protestant  poor  are  amply  provided  for. 

"  Tliat  education  in  tne  Iloman  Catholic  religion  is  not  provided 
for  the  childix'n  by  the  present  hiw,  and  that,  by  its  practical 
working,  large  numWrs  of  the  paujKT  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents  are  educated  as  IVotestants ;  and  that  in  those 
places  in  which  the  greatest  facilities  of  access  are  allowed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  cKlucatioual  arrangi'inents  are  such 
that  Roman  Catholic  children  are  taught  by  Protestants,  and  are 
often  comiH'lletl  with  their  IVotestant  class-fellows  to  make  use  of 
books  containing  matter  opjM)sc»d  to  th(»ir  faith. 

''  That  your  Petitioners  are  informed  that  there  is  also  an  admix* 
ture  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Union  Workhooaot 
in  Ireland,  the  Protestants  in  that  country  l>eing  generally  in  the 
minority,  and  that  ample  means  are  funiLshed  and  all  facilitiee 
given  to  that  minority  by  the  I^w  for  the  exercise  of  their 
Religion. 

**  Your  i)etition(»rs  therefore  most  humbtv  pray, 

"  That  your  Hous4>  will  take  the  subjei^t  into  your  eonsideratiuOt 
and  that,  as  it^irds  the  Roman  Catholic  Adult' Inmates  of  Worii* 
hous(^sin  England,  you  will  provide  by  I^iw  in  like  manner  mi  tm^tk 
freeihm  in  fhc  rj-trciMe  of  thtir  Jit/itjion,  together  with  the  imijii- 
petM  mitmtrationf<  of  a  nnnjmziui  ChapUtin;  ao  that  thi'  griovanOM 
now  arisuig  from  tin*  iiu'«|uality  of  treatment  of  thr  Pn»t4«f(tunt  and 
Roman  Catholic  PiKjr  U?  re<lnssed. 

**  And /urfhrr,  tliat  thr  (fuurdiaus  of  Uie  Poor  In?  required  to 
send  all  Roman  CathoUc  Pau])er  Children  to  some  School  conducted 
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by  Roman  CathoKcs  duly  approved  for  that  purpose,  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance  and  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Poor 
Bates.'' 

Now  this  is  as  we  have  already  said,  a  prayer  for  another 
establishment !  we  have  no  objection  to  every  proper,  and  merely 
righteous  faciUty  being  given  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion  by 
Catholic  paupers.  But  that  such  exercise  should  bo  paid  for  firom 
the  funds  of  the  Poor  Rates,  will  bring  the  dispute  very  seriously 
homo  to  every  Protestant  household;  for  ourselves,  wo  believe 
there  are  many  things  we  could  do,  and  dare,  and  endure,  before 
we  would  subscribe  one  half-penny  to  the  mummery  of  the  Mass ; 
Protestants  must  keep  their  eyes  distinctly  open  to  this, — from  the 
state  we  support  Maynooth  and  Jesuit  Collies; — ^givo  them  free- 
dom to  do  aecently  what  they  will, — but  if  they  will  do,  then  let 
them  by  all  means  pay  their  own  costs. 

And  if  any  more  words  are  needed,  then  let  the  reader 
ponder  over  these  words  from  the  Tablet  newspaper ;  and,  fur- 
ther, if  the  reader  wiU,  from  week  to  week,  study  that  Apostolic 
epistle  of  the  Uberalism  of  Rome,  he  will  meet  with  many  sur- 

[)rising  illustrations.     Speaking  of  the  new  orders  of  the  Poor- 
aw  tfnions,  it  says — 

"  *  "We  have  reason  to  believe,  although  wo  cannot  absolutely  affirm 
it,  that  this  order  was  only  that  part  of  a  far  larger  plan  of  ameliora- 
tion, determined  on  by  the  late  Government,  which  was  completed 
when  they  left  ofifice.  We  have  heaixl,  on  good  authority,  that  when 
Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  resigned,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  successor 
a  very  lai^ge  schedule  of  concessions  which  had  been  determined  on  in 
respect  of  both  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  we  believe,  as  we  have 
said,  that  this  order  was  in  fact  prepared  by  the  late  Poor-law  autho- 
rities, not  as  a  solitary  concession,  but  as  part  of  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  scheme. 

"  *Our  final  advice  is,  that  every  one  interested  in  the  education  of 
any  Catholic  orphan,  shall  at  once  address,  in  case  of  any  neglect  of 
masters  or  Boaixls  of  Guardians,  their  complaints  of  any  non-compli- 
ance with  this  order,  to  the  Poor-law  Board  at  Whitehdl ;  and  that^ 
so  far  from  relaxing  any  exertions  which  may  have  been  commenced 
for  satisfaction  on  other  point*,  those  exertions  should  now  be  re- 
doubled. 

"  ^^^lat  concessions  actually  were  contemplated  or  promised  by  Lord 
Derby  in  favour  of  his  **  new  allies,"  we  pretend  not  to  know.  But, 
for  the  benelit  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  demands  already 
made,  or  likely  to  be  made,  by  Romanists  : — 

"  1.  Romish  paid  chaplains  to  all  workhouses. 

"2.  Separate  Romish  chapels. 

*'  3.  Romish  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 
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"4.  Scpai'ato  schools  for  Popish  children  in  workhonscs. 

"  5.  liomish  paid  cha])lains  to  all  Government  and  other  prisons. 

"  G.  Romish  chaplains  to  our  navy. 

"  7.  Romish  chaplains  to  our  military  and  naval  hospitals  and 
asylums. 

"  8.  Romish  masters  in  our  military  and  naval  schools. 

'*  9.  Romish  chaplains  in  all  lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals. 

"  10.  Supply  of  books  at  Government  expense  to  all  foregoing 
institutions. 

"11.  Altar  and  vestments,  Ac,  for  Romish  priests  and  worship.* 

"The  greater  portion  of  thcso  concessions  have  actually  been  de- 
manded, and,  whenever  the  time  is  favourable,  every  claim  ^^ill  be  presswl. 
The  Tablet  boasts  that  the  Poor-law  Board  w  under  the  amii-ol  vf  the 
Roman  Catholic  hody.  Whilst  on  principle  these  demands  are  to  be 
Tosisti^d,  it  is  highly  imi)ortant  that  ratepayers  should  well  considrr 
the  serious  increase  in  the  rates  which  will  necessarily  follow  from 
compliance  with  such  exorbitant  claims.  Every  concession  enboldetis 
the  priests,  who,  whilst  they  take  our  money,  woidd  n«3oice  at  our 
downfall,  and  would  welcome  the  Emperor  of  the  French  'as  the 
avenger  of  nations,  and  as  the  scourge  of  a  race  that  is  unpopolar 
wherever  it  is  known/f 

"  Ik'sides  the  demands  thus  made,  these  '  Roman  CuUiolic8|  lay 
and  clerical,'  modestly  propose  that  the  liomish  chaplains  and  school- 
mast<»rs  8hall  hoM  their  oflice,  not  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Ctuardians  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  Poor-law  lioanl,  who  are  to 
FIX  the  amount  of  salary  which  the  Pi-otestant  ratepayers  ore 
to  have  the  privelege  of  paying.  As  if  this  insult  were  not  suf- 
ficiently stinging  the  approval  of  the  Koniish  bishop  of  the  district  is 
nHjuired,  either  for  the  upi>oiutment  or  removal  of  such  oflicera.  lliUB 
Protestant  rate- payers  will  1h»  compelled  to  furnish  the  means  to 
Papists  of  accomplishing  their  nim  of  being  in  '(iod*sgood  time  and 
way,  as  they  once  wens  the  dominant  church  of  England  ;* — a  church 
which  teaches  young  children  *  that  all  l*rotei>tantif  *jo  to  htU*  % 


•  Soc  rcafoni  in  Monthly  Letter  of  Protettani  AlHanctfvr  Dtcemhtr^  lft59. 
t  ru6W,  July  15,1869. 

X  What  Komish  Ciiildreh  ari  Taught  aboft  rBOTiSTAyTt.»rA«  IhMm 
Daitff  Expreu  itaU«  that: — 

'  At  the  adjonmcd  inquest  held  in  the  Court-houfie,  TalUniore,  by  the  Coropcr, 
James  Dillon,  Enq..  respectinfc  the  death  of  John  Connor,  labourer,  a  aoo  of  tb« 
deceased,  a  fine,  intollit^ent  Ixiy,  was  jirtKluciHl,  and  was  questioned  as  foUovik  to 
t<st  bis  competency  to  give  evidence: — 

•  Coroner — Have  you  U»vn  tau^rht  your  Catechitm  ?     n  >y — Yes. 
•Coroner— How  many  iSotl*  urc  thrre  ?     Hoi— One. 

•  Coroner — Uavt  you  hrard  of  krit  t     lUiy — Vi*». 

•Coroner-- H'Ao  »haH  bt-  tent  to   thut  flac^  */  purxishmtmtt       lloy^.-l//  />»• 

'  The  prompt  and  candid  reply  produced  quite  a  sensailoD.  The  IVotettasta, 
of  whom  a  conaidermblo  number  wer«  present,  stared  at  the  witiMti» 
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And  let  the  Protestants  remember,  that  whether  they  are  vigi- 
lant or  not  about  the  preservation  of  what  they  have  to  lose,  Ro- 
manists are,  and  will  bo  vigilant  about  what  they  have  to  gain. 
The  Tablet  does  not  fail  to  stir  up  the  energies  of  its  people ; 
never  very  sleeply  in  hostility  to  Protestantism,  and  always 
prompt,  as  sheep  to  the  priestly  bell  wether. 

The  Tablet  says : — "  Passive  resistance  has  its  triumphs.  The 
report  of  the  Irish  Synod  is  to  the  purpose:  it  will  prav,  it  will 
appeal ;  but  it  asks  for  more  than  mere  acquiescence ;  ior  meet* 
ings,  petitions,  calls  to  squeeze  representatives,  conditions  of  sup- 
port, all  le^timate  means  to  sustain  by  imited  strength  tiie  de- 
mands of  bishops.  For  this  is  no  political  trifling,  it  is  a  reli« 
gious  question.  Now,  firom  the  time  of  that  first  meeting  till  Par- 
liament meets  again,  six  months  and  more  will  be  gone,  and  what 
shall  we  have  done  ?  The  Queen  does  not  disappear  if  Parlia- 
ment does.  Cannot  our  committee  write  a  clear,  short,  and  prac- 
tical petition  to  be  signed  at  once  at  every  Mass  of  Obligation,  in 
the  sacristy,  in  the  school-room,  if  need  be  on  tables  in  the  street? 
AVho,  after  all,  are  the  people  most  interested  ?  Those  who  come 
nearest  the  want  and  the  oppression — the  poor.  Cannot  they  be 
taught  to  make  themselves  troublesome;  yes,  very  troublesome^  to 
their  task-masters  ?  A  multitude  of  poor  may  become  an  arm  of 
strength.  Cannot  every  child  be  withdrawn  at  once  and  simul- 
taneously from  the  obnoxious  system  ?  Those  who  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  (Roman)  Catholics  m  England  must,  if  they  have  the 
will,  have  many  ways:  but  let  some  way  be  shown." 

Finally.  Should  any  of  our  readers  imagine,  for  antipathy  to 
Rome  is  not  very  vigorous  even  in  dissenting  circles,  that  this 
article  is  needless,  ill-judged,  that  it  it  is  a  condescension  to  the 
No-Popery  cry ;  wo  may  remind  our  readers  that,  perhaps,  they 
are  not  as  weU  acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  vicious  venom,  the 
bitter  intolerance  with  which  all  Protestant  things,  and  men,  and 
institutions  arc  regarded.  The  following  extracts  have  been  pub- 
lished some  time  since  in  the  Rambler,  an  important  Roman 
Catholic  organ ;  but  they  are  horrible.  They  are,  however,  only 
the  very  natural  expressions  of  the  teachings  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanist  School,  Joseph  Do  Maistre,  and  writers  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  popular  expressions,  the 


and  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  which  sect  the  coroner  is  himself  an  adherent, 
neemed  perplexed  at  the  open  candonr  of  the  reply.  The  startling  announcement 
was  fallowed  by  a  long  silence.  Only  those  who  neglect  to  acquire  information 
concerning  the  training  of  Roman  Catholics,  will  wonder  at  the  honest  candour 
of  the  witness.' " 
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rights  of  civil  liberty,  or  the  rights  of  religious  liberty  is  embodied 
the  greatest  amount  of  nomensc  and  fahehood.  As  these  phrases 
are  perpetually  uttered,  both  by  Protestants  and  by  some 
Catholics,  they  contain  about  as  much  truth  and  good  sewte  as  tcauld 
be  found  in  a  cry  for  the  ituiUenable  right  to  suicide .  How  intoler- 
able it  is  to  see  this  miserable  device  for  deceiving  the  Protestant 
world  still  so  widely  popular  amongst  us  !  We  say  *  for  deeeiring 
the  Protestant  world ; '  though  w^e  are  far  enough  from  implying 
that  there  is  not  many  n  Catholic  who  really  imagines  himself  to 
be  a  votary  of  religious  liberty,  and  is  confident  that  if  the  taUes 
were  turned,  and  the  Catholics  were  uppermost  in  the  land,  he 
would  in  all  circumstances  ^punt  others  the  same  unlimited  tolera- 
tion he  now  demands  for  hmiself. 

"  Still,  let  our  Catholic  tolerationist  be  ever  so  sincere,  he  is 
only  sincere  because  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  ver)' 
closely  into  his  own  convictions.  His  great  object  is  to  silence 
Protectants,  or  to  })cr8uade  them  to  let  him  alone;  and  as  he 
certainly  feels  no  personal  malice  against  them,  and  laughs  at 
their  creed  quite  as  cordially  as  he  hates  it,  he  persuades  himanlf 
that  he  is  telling  the  exact  truth,  wlicn  he  professes  to  be  an 
advocate  of  religious  lil>erty,  and  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
coerced  on  account  of  his  conscientious  convictions. 

''  The  practical  result  is,  that  now  and  then,  but  eery  9eldom^ 
Protestants  are  blindiKl,  and  are  ready  to  clasp  their  unexpected 
ally  in  a  fratomal  embrace. 

**  Thry  are  deceived,  we  repeat,  nevertheless.  Believe  us  not, 
Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland,  for  an  instant,  when  you  see 
us  pouring  forth  our  libt^ralisms.  AVhen  you  hear  a  Catholic 
orator  at  some  nublic  assemblage  declaring  solemnly,  that  '  this  is 
the  most  humiliating  day  in  his  life,  when  ho  is  called  upon  to 
defend  once  more  the  glorious  principle  of  religious  freedom '-* 
(especially  if  ho  say  anything  about  the  Emanci|>ation  Act  and  the 
*  toleration  '  it  conceded  to  (Jath<»lics) — be  not  ttw  simple  in  your 
credulity.  Tliese  are  brave  words,  but  they  mean  nothing :  iio» 
nothing  more  than  the  nroniises  of  a  Parliamentary  candiaato  to 
his  constituents  on  the  iiiuitings. — Ho  is  not  talking  CatholidsiDt 
but  nonsrUMt'  and  Prottstantism  :  and  he  ^^'ill  no  mon»  act  on  these 
notions  in  diiferent  ein*umstances,  than  you  now  ai't  4»n  them  your- 
selves in  vour  treatment  of  him.  I'ou  ank,  if  hi  trere  lord  m  the 
land,  and  you  irvrr  in  a  minority,  if  not  in  nuudttrfi,  yrt  in  power ^ 
ichat  irutt/d  h*  do  to  you  /  That,  ire  Sfty,  irould  entirely  drpemd 
upon  cirvuniMtahn  s.  If  it  trouid  btiuAt  the  rttinu  of  Catholicism^ 
he  icon  id  tohrat*  you  :  if  tx/tciiient,  he  ir^uild  imprison  you,  bami'di 
you,  Jim-  you  ;  po^Mt'hiy,  he  might  inn  hang  you.     But  be  assunsl  of 
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one  thing:  he  would  never  tolerate  you  for  the  sake  op 

THE  *  glorious  PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERIT.' 

"  Again,  *  Why  are  we  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  our  more  con- 
sistent forefathers,  who  did  only  what  they  were  bound  to  do  by 
the  first  principles  of  Catholicism  p  *  *  *  Shall  I  hold  out 
hopes  to  him  (my  Protestant  brother),  that  I  will  not  meddle 
with  his  creed,  if  ho  will  not  meddle  with  mine  P '     *      *      *      • 

'* '  Shall  I  lead  him  to  think  that  religion  is  matter  tor  private 
opinion,  and  tempt  him  to  forget  that  ho  has  no  more  right  to  hie 
religious  views,  than  he  has  to  my  purse,  or  my  life-blood  P ' 

" '  No ;  Catholicism  is  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds.  It  is 
intolerance  itself,  for  it  is  Truth  itself  We  might  as  rationally 
maintain  that  a  sane  man  hns  a  right  to  believe  that  two  and  two 
do  not  make  four y  as  this  theory  of  religious  liberty.  Its  impiety  is 
only  equalled  by  its  absurdity  J 


J  f> 


Are  the  devotees  of  this  most  holy  faith  safe  citizens  P  Shall 
they  use  their  pens  unwatched,  and  exercise  their  power  unre- 
strained P  In  every  way,  indeed,  they  are  creeping  over  the  land, 
stealthily  intruding  themselves  into  all  places  of  power  and 
emolument.  Popery  is  a  pest,  an  annoyance  to  us.  Is  it  not 
incessantly  gagging  some  public  meeting ;  seeking  to  teach  in 
public  schools ;  we  have  just  heard  of  a  Papist  who  entered  a 
school  as  a  Protestant  teacher,  and  was  only  discovered  to  be  a 
Papist  by  chance.  They  tamper  with  our  educational  works. 
They  are  perpetually  ransacking  old  deeds  and  documents,  if 
possible,  to  substantiate  some  long-submerged  claim.  We  know 
what  they  are  by  death-beds,  where  property  may  bo  willed 
away.  We  are  unknown  in  the  chambers  of  the  Protestftnt 
Alliance.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  know,  or  are  personally 
known  to  one  of  its  committee.  With  its  excellent  and  devoted 
Secretary  we  once  had  five  minutes'  conversation.  But  we  can 
surely  speak  very  impartially  when  we  say  that  such  a  compacted 
and  corporate  confederacy  as  Romtmism  is — ^with  its  foreign  priests 
and  colleges,  and  princes — all  very  jealous  that  the  magnificence 
of  our  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  establishments  should  have 
passed  beyond  their  touch — ^needs  a  vigilant  watchman.  It  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  Saturday  ReiieWy  as  we  have  said,  to 
represent  the  Alliance  as  "  a  party  of  fanatics,  with  whom  syste- 
matic slander  is  the  favourite  instrument  for  the  propagation  of 
their  faith."  Wo  choose  rather  to  regard  them  as  a  party  of 
Englishmen,  jealous  of  foreign  insolence,  determined  to  oppose 
the  invasi<jns  of  the  Ultramontanists  from  abroad,  and  to  expose 
the  treachery  of  perverts,  or  .sfvwt-perverts  at  home. 

If  we  have  been  unsparing  in  some  of  our  words,  we  have  also 
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TBRCEXTB^rjLllT  07    THE     SCOTTISH  Bb- 

roBMATioN,  as  Commemorated  at  Edin- 
burgh, August,  1860,  with  introduction. 
Bj  the  Bev.  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edited 
by  the  Rev,  J.  A.  Wjlie,  LL.D. 

Thb  Common  ob  Godlib  Bajtd  ov  1657, 
a  Historical  Narrative, with  notes.  By 
the  Her.  James  Young,  Edinburgh. 

Ox  all  hands,  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  meetings  held  at  Edinburgh 
in  August  last,  to  celebrate  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion were,  in  many  respects,  a  trium- 
phant success.   But  to  those  without, 
like  ourselves,  there  are  some  things 
a  little  startling,  almost  stumbling. 
We  imagine  that,  somehow,  it  must 
have   been  found  impossible  to   do 
other  than  was  actually  done ;  but 
the  broad,  bald  fact  flaunts  itself  in 
one's  face,  with  a  not  quite  pleasing 
effect,  that  the  commemorative  gather- 
ing, from  beginning  to  end,  was  all 
but  all,  an  affair  of  the  Free  Church. 
The    meetings  were  held    in  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.    The 
rare  memorials  of   the   Reformation 
period  were  exhibited  in  the  library 
of  the  Free  Church    College.      The 
individual  most  prominent  in  making 
the  preliminary  arrangements,   who 
also  acted  as  secretary  of  the  general 
business  committee,  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Begg.     The  meetings   were   inaugu- 
rated by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie — a  powerful,  noble,  glorious 
sermon.     Most  of  the  chairmen  who 
presided  over  the  different  meetings 
belonged  to   the   Free  Church  or  its 
branches.      The  volume  whose   title 
we  have  placed   at   the  head  of  this 
brief  notice,   is  edited  and  prefaced 
bv  one  Free  Church  minister,  and  in- 
troduced — ver}' spiritedly  and  fittinjgly 
— by  another.  Of  the  fifteen  more  im- 
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portant  papers  read  at  the  meetingi, 
and  which  are  printed  by  themselves 
in  the  commemorative  volome,  we 
are  able  to  recognise  twelve  whose 
authors  belong  to  the  Free  Church 
or  its  branches.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England,  both 
branches  of  the  Free  Church,  dosely 
connected  with  it  in  its  origin  ttod 
throughout  its  course,  were  largely 
represented.  The  Church  of  Enguuid 
-was  present  in  three  of  its  ministeriy 
excellent  men  no  doubt,  but  without 
mark  or  importance. 

A  stranger,  like  ourselves,  to  the 
inner  and  under  movements,  of  which 
the  commemoration  was  the  upshot 
and  the  outcome,  is  forced  to  ask, 
where  were  the  representatives  of  the 
vast  nonconformist  body  of  England  I 
Or,  to  look  onlv  to  Scotland,  where 
were  the  Scottish  Peers,  whose  fiithen 
acted  so  grand  and  true  a  part  three 
hundred  years  before  ?  Where,  above 
all,  was  the  Established  Cnach? 
Nowhere. 

Perhaps,  no  real  blame  b  to  be 
attached  to  any  quarter,  that  thus  it 
turned  out  Ire,  certainly,  in  our 
entire  ignorance,  have  no  right  to  im- 
pute blame,  and  no  wish.  But  the 
result  is  to  be  deprecated.  'Tis  true, 
and  pity  'tis  'tis  true.  Reasoning  as 
we  do,  altogether  in  the  dark,  two 
things  seem  to  ns  tolerably  plain; 
first,  on  the  supposition  thiat  it  was 
pre-arranged  that  the  meetings  should 
DC  held  in  a  Free  Church  building, 
and  that  the  leading  parts  were  to  be 
undertaken  by  Free  Churchmen,  the 
Established  Church  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  concur  in  the  movement. 
Second,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
the  natural  and  rightful  leader  in  any 
effort  to  commemorate  the  Scottish 
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been  unsparing  in  our  quotations  ;  and  we  have  been  so  because 
we  were  desirous  of  puttinjj  before  our  readers,  at  a  glance,  the 
words,  the  spirit,  and  intention  of  the  l^apal  party  in  England. 
Where  Rome  is  concerned,  a  little  jealousy  can  never  bo  far 
wrong.  We  arc  desirous  of  rendering  all  justice  to  tlie  citizenship 
of  the  Romanist.  Wo  confess  we  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
Jesuit  should  be  tolerated  in  any  community.  He,  by  his  pro- 
fession of  principles,  places  himself  outside  the  circle  oi  the  pro- 
tective influences  of  numan  society.  Jesuits,  it  will  bo  seen,  do 
not  command  from  us,  as  they  do  from  Mr.  Turnbull, ''  veneration^ 
honour,  and  esteem."  If  a  man  avows  his  beUef  that,  under 
certain  circumstances  theft  and  murder  are  not  crimes,  he  is  not 
the  man  we  should  choose  for  a  companion  in  our  household, 
especially  if  theft  and  murder  may  be  to  his  manifest  advantage. 
We  are  very  far,  very  far,  indeed,  from  making  this  our  chai^ge 
against  all  Romanists.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  enclosure  of  Rome,  men  and  women  by  multitudes  amiable, 
excellent, ;  but  the  atmosphere  in  which  all  breathe,  is  mephitic. 
Many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy  no  doubt  we  regard  as  tearful 
heresies,  but  its  true  curse  is  its  Pnestism  ; — this  is  the  core  of  its 
whole  creed.  Take  away  the  priest  and  all  the  cumbrous  system 
of  theology,  entangling  and  amazing  even  the  minds  of  scholars, 
fiills  to  the  ground ;  and  the  priest  Ls  the  spring  of  the  movements, 
which  now  are  agitating  the  hopes  of  Rome,  and  the  fears  of 
Protestantism.  Once  more,  we  call  upon  all  friends  of  freedom 
and  Protestantism  to  be  true  to  their  principles ;  by  all  means, 
a^in  we  say,  give  to  the  Romanist  every  facility  for  happiness  in 
his  own  sen'ice  and  worship,  but  not  at  the  ex|)ense  of  our  national 
chdraeter,  and  not  to  the  cost  of  the  conscience  and  convicti<m  of 
the  Pn>testant  citizen. 
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Tbscbktbhajit  ov  thb  Scottish  Bb- 
FORMATION,  as  Commemorated  at  Edin- 
burgh, August,  1860,  with  introduction. 
Bj  the  Ber.  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edited 
by  the  Bey.  J.  A.  Wjlie,  LL.D, 

Thb  Comxov  or  Godlib  Bajtd  ov  1667, 
a  Historical  Narrative, with  notes.  By 
the  Ber.  James  Young,  Edinburgh. 

On  all  hands,  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  meetings  held  at  Edinburgh 
in  August  last,  to  celebrate  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion were,  in  many  respects,  a  trium- 
Ehant  success.   But  to  those  without, 
ke  ourselves,  there  are  some  things 
a  little  startling,   almost  stumbling. 
We  imagine  that,  somehow,  it  must 
have  been  found  impossible  to   do 
other  than  was  actually  done ;  but 
the  broad,  bald  fact  flaunts  itself  in 
one's  face,  with  a  not  quite  pleasing 
effect,  that  the  commemorative  gather- 
ing, from  beginning  to  end,  was  all 
but  all,  an  affair  of  the  Free  Church. 
The   meetings  were  held    in  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  HalL    The 
rare  memorials  of   the  Reformation 
period  were  exhibited  in  the  library 
of  the  Free  Church    College.      The 
individual  most  prominent  in  making 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  who 
also  acted  as  secretary  of  the  general 
business  committee,  vras  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Begg.     The  meetings  were  inaugu- 
rated by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie — a  powerful,  noble,  glorious 
sermon.     Most  of  the  chairmen  who 
presided  over  the  different  meetings 
belonged  to   the   Free  Church  or  its 
branches.      The  volume  whose   title 

we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
brief  notice,  is  edited  and  prefaced 
by  one  Free  Church  minister,  and  in- 
troduced— veryspiritedlyand  fittingly 

— by  another.  Of  the  fifteen  more  im- 
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portant  papers  read  at  the  meeting, 
and  which  are  printed  by  themselves 
in  the  commemorative  volume,  we 
are  able  to  recognise  twelve  whose 
authors  belong  to  the  Free  Church 
or  its  branches.  The  Presbvterian 
Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Englwd,  both 
branches  of  the  Free  Church,  closely 
connected  with  it  in  its  origin  and 
throughout  its  course,  were  laigely 
represented.  The  Chim^  of  Enghuid 
-was  present  in  three  of  its  ministeriy 
excellent  men  no  doubt,  but  without 
mark  or  importance. 

A  stranger,  like  ourselves,  to  the 
inner  and  under  movements,  of  which 
the  commemoration  was  tne  upshot 
and  the  outcome,  is  forced  to  ask, 
where  were  the  representatives  of  the 
vast  nonconformist  body  of  England  I 
Or,  to  look  onlv  to  Scotland,  where 
were  the  Scottish  Peers,  whose  £athen 
acted  so  grand  and  true  a  part  three 
hundred  years  before  ?  Where,  above 
all,  was  the  Established  Cnach? 
Nowhere. 

Perhaps,  no  real  blame  b  to  be 
attached  to  any  quarter,  that  thus  it 
turned  out  Ire,  certainly,  in  our 
entire  ignorance,  have  no  right  to  im- 
pute blame,  and  no  wish.  But  the 
result  is  to  be  deprecated.  'Tis  true, 
and  pity  'tis  'tis  true.  Reasoning  as 
we  do,  altogether  in  the  dark,  two 
things  seem  to  us  tolerably  plain; 
first,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
pre-arranged  that  the  meetings  should 
DC  held  in  a  Free  Church  building, 
and  that  the  leading  parts  were  to  he 
undertaken  by  Free  Churchmen,  the 
Established  Church  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  concur  in  the  movement. 
Second,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
the  natural  and  rightful  leader  in  any 
effort  to  commemorate  the  Scottish 
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BeformatioiL  There  needed  to  have 
been  no  offensive  assumption  on  her 
part,  had  she  taken  the  lead  The 
other  religious  bodies,  on  the  ground 
of  equal  interest  and  equal  sjinpathy, 
might  have  cordially  united  with  her, 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  dis- 
paragement to  themselves.  As  it  is, 
the  idea  of  celebrating  the  Scottish 
Reformation  in  the  absence  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  seems 
to  us  something  like  enacting  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

What  has  been  suggested  will 
•ooount,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
■ilenoe  of  the  chief  organs  of  public 
opinion  respecting  the  tercentenary 
assemblies  and  proceedings.  An  event 
of  national  importance  and  interest, 
in  the  broa<iest  sense  of  the  word,  hag 
SMmed  to  assume  asectof^n  form.  And 
the  nation  will  not  accept  any  single 
party, — honoured,  it  may  be,  and 
widely  influential,  but  a  party,  one  of 
several  co-ordinate  parties — the  na- 
tion will  not  accept  any  single  partv 
as  the  exponent  of  a  national  senti- 
ment, the  protector  of  a  national  im- 
pulse, the  leader  of  a  national  move- 
ment. 

But  after  making  what  exception 
we  may  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
great  Scottish  gathering,  we  rejoice 
to  repeat  that  in  many  respects  it 
WMi«  triumphant  success.     In  point 
of  numl)oni,  and   in   regard  to  the 
harmony  of  opinion  which  prevaile<l, 
and  the  intense  enthusiasm  exhibited, 
it  was  all,  and  far  mort*  than  all,  that 
its  devoutest  friends  had  anticipated. 
A  hi^h,  clear,  grand  key-note  was 
struck  m  Dr.  Guthrie**  opening  ser- 
mon.   Of  all  Scottish  men,  he  with 
bis  large  heart,  his  noble  catholicity 
of  spirit,  his  generous,  gushing,  warm 
bumanitv,  was  th^  one  man  fittest  to 
oecupv  the  post  assigned  to  him.  And 
he  dm  his  difficult  part  to  admiration. 
We  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were    present   that  st*ldoni,   if 
erer,  was  a  nner  or  mon*  impressive 
|Hieoe  of  sacrediclo<)Uf  nci'  pnfU<Kiuce«|, 
or  listened  to,  ttuui  tht»s4*niit»ii  (»f  ttut 
day.    There  might  Im*  nothing  c»f  the 
prolound,    intellectual,     sp<*cuUtive 


element,  none  of  the  higher  inspira- 
tions, or  the  rarer  touches  of  imagi- 
native' genius,  none  of  the  deep  in- 
sight, the  grand  generalizations,  the 
prophetic  glances,  the  wealth  of  sug- 
gestive power,  which  belong  to  the 
first  order  of  minds  and  to  the  most 
fini.sho<l  cultivation.     But  there  was 
a  healthy,  breezy  freshni»88  of  thought 
and   of    language,    a    loftiness    and 
purity  of   principle,  a  graciousoeas 
and  kindliness  of  sentiment,  a  high- 
souled  love  of  right  and  abhorrence 
of   wrong,  a    thorough    honesty,  a 
glowing,  loving  enthusiasm,  and  a 
burning  fervour,  which  were  felt  to 
be  irresistible  by  the  thousands  who 
listened  to  the  preacher.     Will  it  be 
believed  that  in  SootUnd — of  aU  pos- 
sible phicee  on  the  lace  of  the  earth 
— an  assembly,  krgely  composed  oC 
ministers  of  the  Qospel,  listening  to  a 
sermon  on  a  sacrea  text,   were  so 
completely    carried    away    by    the 
mignty   elo||uence  of   the  preacher 
that,  interrupting  him,  unable  to  re- 
strain themselves  longer,  they  bursl 
forth    into    the   comiuon    forms   oC 
ra|>turous  applause.  'We  humbly  con- 
oeive  that  in  that  proverbially  staid 
land   such  a  thing  never    occurred 
before,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  oocnr 
again. 

The  tercentenary  volume  is  aIto> 
gether  worthy  of   the  oooasion    in 
which  it  originated.    Carefully  edited 
by  Dr.  Wylie  (whose  piece  oo  John 
Knox,  bating  a  oertam  not  anpar- 
donable  exaggeration,  is  among  the 
moot  interesting  in  tlie  collectioiiX  ^ 
presents  in  small  compass  a  Ims 
amount  of  reliable  information.    Be- 
sides an  extended  and  Caithful  namr 
tive  of  the  entire  proceedings  oC  the 
(.%)n  vent  ion  during  each  of  the  four 
days  cm  which  it  was  held,  be^idei^ 
also,  the  sermon  preached,  and  the 
a<ldn«ses  deliveivd  at  the  bring  of 
the  founilation  stone  at  the  Frolea- 
tant  Institute  of  S<^»tland,  thstv  are 
papers  on   the   n*ligious    history  of 
the    north  fn>m    t)i««    time    of  the 
CuMee:*,   on   the   Uomanunn   of  the 
north  in  the   KUh  century-,  on  John 
Knox  and  the  other  Scottish  Re- 
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formers,  their  learning  and  their 
errors,  on  the  Scottish  Parliament 
and  on  the  Reformation,  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  institutes,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  succeeding  times  in  various 
directions. 

Had  the  limits  of  this  brief  notice 
allowed,   we    should    have    directed 
special   attention   to    the   historical 
sketch  of  the  Culdees  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, so  simply,  clearly,  and  pleas- 
ingly drawn ;  to  the  solid,  perhaps 
somewhat  heavy,  but  able  defence  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism by  Principal  Cunningham ; 
to    the    dramatic    interest    wrown 
around  the  Scottish  Parliament  of 
1660  by  Dr.   M'Crie  ;  and  to  the 
spirited,  manl^,    scholarly  style   in 
which  Dr.  Lonmer  describes  the  pre- 
cursors of  Knox,  and  defends  the 
learning  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
Reformers. 

Perhaps,  looking  at  the  volume, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary Convention,  as  a  whole,  one 
mi|7ht  except  against  the  too  frequent 
and  intense  bitterness  of  spirit  with 
which  Roman  Catholics  are  spoken 
of.  There  is  too  much  the  look  of  a 
fiery  Protestant  crusade,  and  of  the 
mustering  of  red  cross  knightj,  with 
banners,  and  swords,  and  war-steeds. 
Popery  and  Papists  are  too  much 
viewea  as  deadly  foes,  with  whom 
there  must  be  no  parley,  to  whom  no 
quarter  must  be  given,  and  who  must 
be  hunted  down  at  all  hazards,  and 
by  all  means.  Christians  do  need  to 
be  reminded,  that  the  two  disciples 
who  would  have  called  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  the  enemies  of  their 
Lord  were  rebuked,  even  by  lus  sacred 
voice,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of." 

One  of  the  pieces  in  the  tercen- 
tenary volume  has  been  published  in 
a  separate  form,  as  shown  in  the  head- 
ing of  this  notice.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Common  or  Godlie  Band  of  1557," 
and  is,  perhaps,  on  several  accounts, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  papers 
which  were  read  at  the  convention. 
The  facts  are  simply  these  : — The  Rev. 
James  Young,  resident  in  Edinburgh, 


searching  among  the  writs   of  the 
ancient  f&mily    of  Cunninduun   of 
Balgownie,  came  upon  a  M§.  of  an- 
cient date,  which  being  submitted  to 
David  Laing,  Esq.,  the  eminent  anti- 
quarian, who  Lb  understood  to  be  the 
greatest    modem    expositor    of  the 
literature  of   the   Reformation,  was 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  a  genaiiie 
original.   It  is  t^  original  bond,  con- 
tract, or  covenant,  entered  into  by  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Glencam,  Morton, 
and  Lome,  and  by  John  Erskiney 
of  Dun,  and  subscribed  with  their 
names,    ''for   mantenance    of     the 
Evangel  against  the  Anti-christs  oC 
our  tyme.**    We  do  not  wonder  that 
an  intense  feeling  was  created  when 
this  MS., — three  hundred  and  three 
years  before  a  living,  holy  deed  of 
godly  men, — ^was    held  up    in   the 
CEOwded  assembly,  and  was  described 
as  perhaps  the  original  germ  and 
model  of  those  later  covenants,  whieh 
have  made  Scotland  famous  all  the 
world  over. 

The  respected  author  of  the  p^Mr 
on  the  ''godlie  band,"  has  entered 
into  various  curious  and  interestin^r 
researches,    respecting   the    originu 
subscribers,  their  personal  and  family 
history,  and  their  political  inflaenoe  ; 
respecting  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  respecting  the  special  de- 
velopment of  Popish  institutions  and 
doings  in  those  times.    The  paper  it 
short,  but  within  the  limits  wmch  it 
embraces,  it  is  a  model  of  patient 
and   iudidons   research,   of  perfect 
tmthndness   and   honesty,   and   of 
guiet,  modest,  classical  writing.  There 
is  so  much  of  obvious  reticence  in  the 
piece,  that  we  are  sure  the  man  who 
has  done  this  so  well  can  do  far  more. 
Is  it  trae  that  he  is  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  life  of  Welsh  1     The  same 
sa^city,  patience,  truthfulness,  and 
qmet  power,  manifest  in  the  "godlie 
band     will,  on  a  higher  subject  and 
with  a  wider  scope,  secure  a  work  of 
permanent  merit. 
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Turn    COVOBBOATIOVAL     PSAI.M  »T :     A 

Companion  to  all  the  New  Hjmn 
Books.  Providinff  Tuoee,  Cluuits,  and 
Choralet  for  the  Metrical  Hjnrns  and 
Passagee  of  Scripture  contained  in  thoee 
Books.  Edited  bj  the  Ker.  Henrj 
Allon  and  Kenrj  John  Oauntlett,  Mus. 
Poo.    London :  Ward  A,  Co. 

This  is,  we  suppoee,  the  most  classica 
ooUection  of  sacred  Confinregutional 
melody  in  our  language.  Mr.  Allon, 
'*  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song, 
but  chief  thee,  Zion,"  has  turned 
his  affections  to  admirable  practical 
account ;  and  so  in  this  volume  he 
has  laid  under  contribution  all  sacred 
harmonists.  It  is  to  Mr.  Allon  we 
are  indebted  for  the  curious  anti(|ua- 
rian  and  historical  notes  and  notices 
of  the  composers  prefacing  the  work, 
and  .it  is  certainly  a  most  interest- 
ing, and  upon  the  subject,  valuable 
document  We  notice  many  old 
names  we  do  not  remember  either 
in  Hawkins  or  Bumey.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  this  volume  appeals 
to,  and  needs  for  its  appreciation,  a 
coltured  musical  taste.  Keferring  to 
the  principles  of  the  compilation,  Mr. 
Allon  says : — 

**  In  preparing  this  work,  therefore, 
the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised 
in  selecting  such  mclo<lies,  and  in 
clothing  them  with  such  harmonies, 
M  will  enable  the  whole  congrega- 
tion easily  and  heartily  to  offer  to 
Qod  its  eucharistic  *  service  of  song.* 
The  P{»alniody  of  almost  every  age 
and  land  has  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  congregations  who  use 
the  book  will  join  in  strains  which 
have  strengthened  the  hearts  and 
•anctified  tlie  wonthip  of  saints,  and 
martyrs,  and  n^fonnem,  and,  indeed, 
of  '  the  Holy  C*hun.h  throughout  all 
the  world.' 

"  Eepi'cially  has  recourvv  l>cen  had 
to  the  gntnd  chomh'S  of  th^  K<*forina- 
tion,  the  tinoMt  niehMiies  of  whit  h  an* 
inierted  in  thif*  work,  many  i»f  thi  in, 
eapecially  of  Luthor'M,  fur  the  iin«t 
time  presenti'd  in  funii«  avttiLit>le  for 
English  worshippers.  Some  of  the 
finest  Hymns  tnat  we  priMess  have 
hitherto   occupied  a  silent  place   in 


our  Hymn  Books  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  metres.  For  these,  tunes  of 
a  thoroughly  congregational  character 
have  been  carefully  selected ;  and, 
judging  from  the  experience  afforded 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
parts  of  this  work,  they  will  soon  be- 
come the  most  popular  hymns  in  our 
congregational  worship. 

"The  improvement  of  Congreg»- 
tional  Psalmody  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  most  surprising  and 
gratifying  ;  and,  as  an  essential  means 
of  perfecting  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  ur  distant  when,  as  in  all 
the  Lutheran  churches,  the  *Tuna 
Book*  will  be  in  every  pew — the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  *  Hymn 
Boot* 

"Some  arrangements  of  an  older 
character  have  l^n  retained,  but  the 
general  aim  has  been  to  enshrine  th« 
spirit  of  the  older  harmonists  in  the 
forms  of  the  present  day. 

"  While  melodies  of  a  grand,  ma- 
jestic, and  reverential  character,  thm 
abiding  inheritance  of  one  generation 
after  another,  have  been  freely  in- 
serted, the  desire  has  been  to  en- 
courage the  loud  and  rapturous  ex- 
pression of  worshipping  praiie;  'The 
ioy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength.' 
VdiM  especially  should  be  charac- 
teristically jubiLiut.  The  *  saints 
shout  aloud  for  joy.*  It  is  believed« 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  found  in 
this  work  a  larger  proportion  of  en- 
charistic  strains  than  is  usual.  WhiW 
noisy,  vulgar  melodies  have  been  ex- 
cluded, such  as  are  bright  and  exult- 
ing have  been  carefully  soo^t  out* 
It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  a  tune  is  not  slow  becaiii« 
it  i:f  written  in  minitus—the  inva- 
riable method  of  the  older  PiHdm- 
otliitts." 

We  trust  that  this  noble  collectioa 
will,  bv  a  very  extensive  dreulation 
through  our  clainheA,  abundantly  in 
«'Vi*ry  wav  ('oui|H>nMite  its  laborious 
mill  aduiiruble  compiler  for  the  time, 
toil,  ai.d  ouilnv  expende<l  in  ita 
publication.  If  we  take  exception 
to  the  vohiine  and  to  the  kindred 
volumes  notic^l   above,  it  would  bo 
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on  the  score  of  the  absence  of  some 
of  those  fine  old  tunes  which  have 
filled  our  hearts  with  feeling  and  our 
eyes  with  tears  in  many  a  village 
chapel,  and  which  we  are  afraid 
would  have  to  pass  muster  among 
Mr.  Allon*s  banished  vulgar  ones. 
Even  with  the  seraphic  subjec- 
tive taste  of  modem  Congregational 
harmony,  we  cannot  see  the  incon- 
sistency of  those  old  repeats  ;  the 
principle  which  excommunicates  them 
would  expel  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus** 
from  the  ** Messiah;"  and  ''What 
though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower  " 
from  "Solomon,"  and  the  "Kyrie 
Elieson "  of  Mozart ;  but  we  know 
these  s^itimental  words  of  ours  are 
all  in  Tnain,  and  the  days  of  "  Den- 
mark," "Cranbrook,"  "Calcutta,"  and  ^ 
'*  Hampshire  "  are  numbered. 


1.  ThB    NfW    COHOBBQATIOHIX     TUHB 

Book,  adapted  to  the  New  Con^i^ega- 
ffational  Hymn  Book,  iBsued  by  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  Harmonised  for  four  voices,  with 
accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte. By  Adam  Wright,  organist  of 
Carr's-lane  Chapel,  Birmingham. 
London:  T.  Nelson  A  Sons,  Pater- 
noster* row,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 
1861. 

2.  The  Same,  harmonised  for  four  voices. 
8.  The  Same,  Tonic  Sol  Fa  edition. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  mentioned  in 
the  above  list  is  really  a  most  hand- 
some book,  it  is  long  since  we  have 
seen  indeed  so  handsome  an  addition 
to  our  of  Connegational  Psalmody  ; 
the  second  emtion  is  cheaper,  more 
portable,  and  popular  ;  the  last  in 
the  list  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  follow  the  tonic  sol  fa 
notation.  They  are  all  exceedingly 
useful,  and  we  tnist  that  the  pub- 
lishers will  be  abundantly  compen- 
sated for  the  large  outlay  upon  this 
comprehensive  series,  published  so 
as  to  meet  all  pockets,  and  both  an- 
cient and  modem  tastes  in  the  ar- 
rangement. We  must  again  espe- 
cially call  attention   to   the    larger 


volume,  a  beautiful  book  for  the  or^ 
ganist.  We  trust,  too,  it  wiU  find  its 
way  to  many  a  parlour  piano  for  the 
sweet  Sabbath  afternoon  hymn.  It 
is  not  only  a  use  but  an  ornament. 
The  editor  is  organist  to  the  large 
congregation  worshipping  where  John 
Angell  James  ministered  so  long  ;  Mi. 
James'  successor  introduces  the  book, 
and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  to 
smaller  congregations  that  it  guides 
the  devotions  of  so  large  an  assembly. 
Most  of  the  tunes  are  well  known, 
almost  every  name  is  that  of  an  old 
friend,  and  has  been  in  many  a 
larger  or  smaller  circle  a  fountain  of 
devotional  feeling  and  kindler  of 
spiritual  fire. 


Arctic  Explora.tiov8.  The  Seoonl 
Orinnell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  1853-54.56.  By  Eliiha 
Kent  Kane, M.D.,  U.S.N.  London:  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  Paternoster-Bow. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  first  edition  of  this  very  in- 
teresting book.  Thb  much  cheaper 
volume  has  all  the  attractions  of  its 
predecessor ;  it  is  full  of  woodcuts 
and  plates,  all  delightfully  suggestive. 
The  narrative  is  SaI  of  mcident  and 
adventure  in  a  region  of  the  earth 
which,  dark  and  cheerless  as  it  is,  is 
strangely  fascinating. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  glanc 
again  over  a  story  we  read  with  much 
pleasure  when  it  first  appeared.  It  is 
quietly  told,  but  it  is  very  interesting 
to  follow  Dr.  Kane  to  the  ruins  ot 
rude  settlements,  whence  all  life  had 
vanished ;  to  sympathise  with  him  in 
his  contests  with  his  troublesome 
dogs — through  his  long,  weary  winter 
hours  on  Butler  Island — his  encoun- 
ters with  Esquimaux,  and  seal  and 
walrus  hunts — his  anxieties  for  Hans, 
his  runaway  guide — it  is  all  very 
pleasant.  Reading,  and  descriptions, 
and  en^vings,  alike  convey  the 
reader  mstantly  to  the  great  ice 
world.  To  the  young  especially  the 
volume  has  the  double  fascination  of 
mystery  and  reality. 
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OV   THB  SiXTBBKTHCBKTaBT.     Bjthe 

Ber.  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubijfn^?,  D.D. 
AbridgtHl  and  tranaUted  br  the  Rev. 
John  GilU  Translator  of  OUhaunen'a 
**  Commentary  on  St.  John."  London, 
Boutledgc,  V^  ame,  &  Co. 

Few  people  like  abridgments,  but 
some  f>ooK.s  gain  in  usefulness  by  an 
abridgment.  "  D'Aubignu*s  Reforma- 
tion "  ia  not  only  a  great  book,  it  is 
Btill  more  emphatically  a  big  book. 
Few  youths,  perhupo,  would  read  it 
through  ;  this  condensation  is  admi- 
rably done.  We  have  turned  to  and 
read  many  pages  in  it.  It  seems  to 
us  to  preserve  the  pictorial,  the  anec- 
dotal, and  eventful  with  great  viva- 
city. Mr.  Gill  has  performed  a  very 
difficult  task  with  a  great  deal  of  skill. 
With  the  epoch,  and  the  men  of  the 
epoch  all  readers  ought  to  l>e  familiar, 
but  the  larger  work  has  often  been 
regarded  as  too  long.  We  trust  that 
many  readers  will  find  this  handsome 
volume  of  five  hundred  and  sixtv 
paj^ies  too  short.  It  has  also  an  ad- 
mirably-digested index. 


Fbibitdlt  Skbtchrs  isr  Ambbica.  Bt 
William  Tallack.  London:  A.  W. 
Bennett. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  l>o<)ks  we  have  ever  met 
with  ui)on  the  more  domestic  and  in- 
terior life  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Its  olwervation  is  restricted  to 
Ameriivi,  but  the  views  it  prcHents  of 
the  Btat4»  of  the  society  there  are  very 
interesting  to  all  penions  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  opinions, 


position,  and  prospects  of  QuakeriBm  ; 
nor,  we  should  think,  can  it  be  other 
than  a  readable  book  to  all  who  like 
to  o)>serve  the  various  degrees  and 
latitudes  of  the  religious  Ufe — it  is 
descriptive,  anecdotal,  free,  and  appa- 
rently faithful  in  all  its  delineatiuoB. 
We  refer  to  it  at  once,  but  we  shall 
perhaps  call  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  it  again  when  we  pass  in 
review  the  post  history  and  present 
position  ana  prospects  of  rriendi. 
We  have  glanced  at  the  history  of 
their  founder,  but  the  history  of  the 
Society  u  one  of  the  most  si^ficant, 
and  instructive,  and  disappointing  in 
all  Church  history. 


SpBciiTBirs,  WITS  MBVoras,  of  tvs 
Lbss-kvowv  British  Posts;  witk 
an  Introdu(>tory  Eaaay  by  the  Bev. 
Ooorf^  Oililllan.  In  three  volamai, 
Vol.  3. 

This  volume,  we  believe,  cloeee  not 
only  this  department,but  this  ^kndid 
edition  of  our  British  poets.  We  are 
gbui  to  see  the  present  volume. 
Some  of  the  names  we  think  shoold 
have  secured  the  entire  reprint  and 
special  introduction  of  their  works, 
especially  poor  Christopher  Smart ; 
but  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see  printed 
entire,  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, that  wondrous,  full  burst  oC 
mighty  music  from  a  niadmao*sioiil — 
**  The  Song  of  David."  This  Tolome 
should  sell  extensively  from  tbe 
possession  of  this  gem  alone.  No 
words  of  ours  are  needed  to  commend 
this  handsome  library,  to  well  edited, 
to  our  readers 
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I. 

WILLIAM   COWPER.* 

It  is  eighty  years  since ;  if  the  reader  had  visited  Olney,  a  very 
quiet  little  country  town  in  Bedfordshire,  he  would  have  heard  of 
— it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  known — a  gentleman,  who,  far 
beyond  the  period  of  middle  life,  had  not  only  passed  his  life  in 
obscurity,  but  seemed  to  have  passed  through  the  world  without 
occupation  of  any  kind ;  in  an  old,  by  no  means  attractive,  house, 
he  led  a  hermit's  existence  with  a  lady  much  older  than  himself, 
who  mingled  for  him  far  more  than  the  ordinary  reverence  of 
wifehood  with  a  tenderness  and  care  which  were  not  so  much 
sisterly  as  motherly.  He  was  more  than  an  invalid,  and  needed 
far  more  the  hand  of  hallowed  sensibility  than  most  invahds  ever 
do.  If  we  could  be  invisible  and  ubiquitous,  and  could  by  these 
magic  attributes  enter  his  quiet  domams,  we  should  most  likely 
find  him  lavishing  his  tenderest  attentions  upon  three  favourite 
hares.  Possibly  the  reader  may  not  be  a  himtsman ;  may  not 
even  be  a  naturalist ;  may  even  have  no  relish  for  hare,  jugged,  or 

Eotted,  or  roasted ;  but  he  must  have  felt  an  interest  in  uiose  three 
ares.  Seldom  have  dumb  favourites  been  so  immortalised  as 
Puss,  Tiny,  and  Bess.  On  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  ^ntle 
hermit  there  sat  a  perpetual  brooding  sorrow — a  sorrow  without 
an  object  or  a  cause,  and  when  life  seemed  aimless  and  intention- 
less,  a  neighbour  offered  him  a  leveret,  and  he,  glad  to  expend 
his  affections  upon  any  loving  and  loveable  thing,  received  it,  and 
afterwards  two  more ;  and  so  he  cheated  time  of  its  monotony, 
and  sometimes  life  of  its  sorrows,  by  watching  the  habits,  and 


•  The  Life  and  Worka  of  William  Cowper.    By  Robert  Southcy.    In  Eight 
Volumes.     H.  Q.  Bohn. 

Cowper's  Life  aad  Works.    By  Rev.  S.  S.  Grimshaw.     In  One  Volume.    Tcgg. 
VOL.   V.  2  a 
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manners,  and  waiting  upon  the  wants  of  his  three  tame  hares. 
We  fear  gentlemen  of  excited  occupations,  and  ladies  whose 
gentle  eyes  are  wet  with  the  evaporations  of  fiction,  will  scarcely 
appreciate  the  employment  of  the  invalid ;  how  he  became  a 
%  carpenter,  and  built  them  separate  houses  to  live  in  ;  how  he  kept 
them  washed,  and  sweet,  and  clean ;  how  Puss  leapt  up  in  his  lap, 
and,  growing  yet  more  familar,  even  bit  the  thin  hair  from  the 
temples  of  the  gentle  master ;  how  he  took  him  up,  and  carried 
him  about  in  his  arms ;  and  how  by  the  fire-light,  while  the  active, 
Borrowing  mind  was  brooding  and  musing,  he  would  climb  up,  and 
fall  asleep  on  his  knee.  How  poor  Puss  fell  ill,  and  how  for  three 
days  the  tender  hermit  watched,  and  nursed  him,  and  kept  him 
from  his  fellows ;  and  how,  when  he  recovered,  he  licked  with 
gratitude  his  nurse's  hand ;  first  the  back  of  it,  and  then  the  palm 
of  it,  and  then  in  succession  everj'  finger  of  it.  How  the  two 
always  went  for  a  walk  together  in  the  morning  ;  and  Puss,  if  he 
supposed  the  time  was  passing,  came  himself  and  drummed  on  the 
knee,  and  looked  unsj)eakable  rhetoric,  and  bit  at  the  coat  till  he 
succeeded.  Time  would  fail  to  recite  the  dreadful  day  when  poor 
Puss,  not  kno\nng  when  he  was  well  oif,  or  with  just  a  little  dis- 

Eosition  to  see  the  world  again,  got  into  tjie  world  outside ;  and 
ow  the  Wllage  was  roused  to  retake  him,  and  how  at  last  ho  was 
extricated  from  a  tan-pit,  and  washed,  and  brought  home,  more 
dead  than  alive,  like  a  pof)r,  misbehaved  prodigtd ;  and  how  he  cost 
the  master  four  shillings  fur  his  frolic  ;  and  how  he  never  did  so 
no  more ;  and  how  he,  and  the  cat,  and  the  dog  got  on  well  and 
most  amicably  togi.'ther ;  and  how  he  died  at  the  advanced  oge  of 
twelve  years.  This  we  have  ever  held  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest 
chaptei-s  of  natural  historj-,  considering  who  that  recluse  was,  and 
what  the  exquisite*  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  his  nature,  and  how 
iniiK)ssible  for  him  to  know  many  of  the  loving  lights  and  n*liefc  of 
life.  We  have  ever  thought  we  RH.M'ivetl  one  of  the  most  beautiftil 
insights  into  the  necessities  of  the  human  heart,  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  illustrations  of  thi»  way  in  which  a  wifeless,  childless  maii| 
to  whom  to  lx>  so  was  a  religion  and  a  conscience,  made  his  human 
wants  and  feelings  known,  and  attempted  to  fulHl  them.  We  need 
not  say  that  this  gentle  King,  the  nrluse  of  Olney,  the  tamer  of, 
and  the  nuisc  of  the  thrive  hares,  was  William  tWiRT. 

The  whole  annuls  of  biu^rrapby  do  not  mention  a  name  linked 
to  a  more  sorn»wful  story  than  the  name  «»f  William  <\>wper.  Lifo 
is  to  all  lif  us  a  I»ri«l^^'  of  Sii;h<.  ]Ia]ij>y,  indee.|.  if  it  hv  a  progress 
from  the  prison  to  the  paLui .  We  mark  our  prngn  x>  by  our  M>rrows; 
we  stand  on  the  brid;^'e  nvt  r  the  rapid  river  of  life,  and  add  our 
tears  to  the  waves.   »Sj  it  i:>  with  all ;  it  was  csjiecially  so  \nth  him« 
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It  IS  mqst  mysterious  that  one  so  gentlo,  whose  nature  was  sensitiye 
beyond  most  natures,  should  be  so  early  and  so  constantly  innured 
to  suffering.  He  was  bom  at  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  of 
which  place  liis  father  was  the  rector,  Nov.  15  (old  style),  1731. 
His  father  was  chaplain,  too,  to  George  II.  But  Cowper,  although^ 
in  lowly  circumstances,  was  himself  descended  in  a  direct  lino  by 
his  mother  from  sereral  noble  houses,  each  descended  from  Henry 
III.  of  England.  To  this  he  alludes  in  those  magnificent  lines  4 
to  his  Mother's  Picture : — 

"  My  boast  is,  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  nobles  of  the  earth  j 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise. 
The  son  of  parents  poAsed  into  the  skies." 

In  the  last  volume  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
there  are  some  references  to  a  painftd  story  in  the  history  of 
Co\s'per's  grandfather,  Spencer  Cowper,  the  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Chancellor,  and  himself  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Stout,  a 
young  Quaker  lady,  of  Hertford.  She  had  conceived  for  him  a 
vehement  affection :  Lord  Macaulay  relates  the  whole  history, 
with  all  his  usual  interest;  indeed,  the  affair  seems  to  have 
originated  in,  and  to  have  been  sustained  by,  the  strong  party 
feelings  and  animosities  of  the  day.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
divided,  the  historian  says,  between  Stouts  and  Cowpers.  The 
evidence  against  Spencer  Cowper  was  of  the  most  flimsy  descrip- 
tion. The  accused,  who  although  passionately  loved  by  the  poor 
girl,  no  doubt  as  insane  as  she  was  beautiful,  seems  never  to  have 
seen  her  until  some  business  called  him  to  the  house  of  her 
mother,  the  widow  of  a  rich  maltster  in  Hertford ;  there  he 
supped,  there  a  bed  was  provided  for  him,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  accept.  The  mother  left  the  room,  and  Cowper  and  her 
daughter  together.  She  was  seen  no  more  alive,  but  was  found 
dro>^Tied  the  next  morning  among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the 
IViory  River.  That  Cowper  had  refused  her  affection,  and  that 
slie  had  destroyed  herself  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  and  so  the  coroner's  inquest  decided.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  her  family  ;  and  from  the  associations  of  the  sus- 
pected, the  affair  assumed  the  attitude,  and  inflamed  all  the 
\'irulcuce  of  the  then  strong  tides  of  Whig  and  Tory  feeling. 
Cowper  was  acquitted,  but  not  without  hesitation,  although  there 
was  not  a  particle  more  e\4dcnce  than  that  we  have  refcn^d  to  in 
this  compendious  statement  of  the  story.  Lord  Macaulay  says : 
"  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowpcr's  biograi)hcrs  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted — Hayley,  Southey,  Grimshaw,  Chalmers,  mention 
the  Judge,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  poet,  of  his  first  love, 

2a2 
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Theodora  Cowpor,  and  of  Lady  Hosketh,  but  that  none  of  tho9e 
biographers  makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Hertford  trial,  tho 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  tho  family;  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  allusion  to  that  trial  can  bo  found  in  any  of  tho 
poet's  letters."  A  few  days  after  the  historian  died,  a  very  able 
article  upon  tho  poet  appeared  in  tho  "  Quarterly  Review/'  in 
which  reference  la  for  tiio  first  time  made  to  tho  circumstance, 
and  which,  of  course,  precedes  his  more  detailed  accoimt  of  it  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  times.  The  second  son  of  this 
Spencer  was  the  father  of  the  poet ;  tho  Cowpers  only  traced 
their  ancestry  back  to  a  baronet  of  tho  time  of  James  I.,  but  his 
mother  was  Miss  Donne,  and  by  her  came  the  royal  relationship 
to  which  we  have  alluded — and  a  relationship  he  liked,  perhaps, 
still  better  to  tho  metaphysical  j)oet  and  preacher,  tho  I)eau  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  John  I)onne. 

There,  then,  at  Berkhami>stead,  in  its  then  lovely,  and  pic- 
turesque, and  old-world  vicarage,  he  passed  perhaps  tho  only  truly 
happy  period  of  his  long  and  chequered  life — his  first  six  years. 
Then  he  lost  that  mother  whom  he  nas  immortalised  by  the  verses 
to  her  portrait,  written  fifty  years  after. 

"I  can  truly  say,"  said  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  tho  same 
time,  *'  that  not  a  week  passes,  i>erhaps  I  might  with  equal  veracity 
say  a  day,  in  wliich  I  do  not  think  of  her.  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion  her  tenderness  made  upon  me,  though  the  opportunity  she  hod 
for  showing  it  was  so  short."  This  will  readily  be  believed  by 
those  who  have  read  those  lines,  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  in  our 
language,  which  he  addressed  to  her  portrait  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

with  the  death  of  his  motlier  bi'gan  liis  miseries — began  tho 
sorrowful  jKissagc  of  his  soul  over  tho  IJridjje  of  Sighs.  Ilo  was  a 
frail  childf,  with  a  constitution  which  even  in  infancy  was  delicate 
in  no  common  degree.  And  in  his  earliest  years  ho  revealed  a 
tendency  to  ditfidciico,  inehuuholy,  and  despair.  It  was  a  hard 
lesson  to  leave  home  at  six  years  of  age  for  tho  boarding-school, 
and  to  exchange  the  teudeniess  of  a  mother — and  so  sweet  a 
mother — for  tlie  hard  routine  of  the  master ;  and  in  the  school 
there  was  one  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen  vears  of  age,  of  an  extraordinary 
cruelty  of  disposition ;  the  poor  little  Cowjkt  was  the  victim  of 
bis  brutality,  till  it  was  disi'ovired,  the  boy  ex|H.'llcd  the  school,  and 
Cow|K'r  ri'moved  from  it.  At  ten  years  of  age  ho  was  placed 
in  tho  Wostmiiistor  Sclnw»l ;  he  M'omcHl  to  l>o  in  <lan;^*r  of  losing 
his  sight,  but  a  S4.-voro  att:iok  i»f  tlio  small-jK»x,  which  so  fnN|Uontly 
destrovs  siirht  alto^^ethor.  mtiivlv  ro*^toroa  lib*.  At  Wo>tminsttT 
ho  had  sonio  di>tingiii>h(  <1  .-oh<HiU*olh>W"*,  osjK'i'iuIly  his  inirly 
belovtnl  friond,  Sir  William  KuvncU,  uud  Culmun,  Cliurcliill,  and 
Cumberland,  and  I^^rd  Dartmouth. 
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"Wc  cannot  dwell  longnnon  the  early  years  of  Cowper.     He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  was  the  companion  of  the  illustrious 
Ijord  Thurlow,  in  those  days  his  fellow-clerk.     There  is  every 
assurance,  from  the  ability  of  his  friends  to  advance  his  interests, 
that  he,  too,  might  have  attained  to  very  high  honours  at  the  bar, 
or  on  the  bench.     He  \dsited  much  at  the  house  of  his  unde,  Mr. 
Ashley  Cowper,  with  his  fellow-clerk,  and  many  hours  of  happy 
vacancy  were  passed  with  Harriet  Cowper,  whom  we  shall  see 
aj^ain  by-and-bye,  but  especially  with  her  sister,  his  other  cousin, 
Tlieodora  Cowper.     The  reader  need  not  smile  at  the  love  passages 
between  them.     Why  is  it  that  we  laugh  at  the  disappomtments 
of  others  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart  ?     Did  we  old  fellows  find  it 
such  a  laughing  matter  when  in  those  days'we  know  of,  wo  "  sighed 
like  a  furnace,  and  made  woeful  ballads  to  our  ladies  eyebrows.*' 
l\jor  Cowper !  ho  sighed  like  a  furnace,  and  he  made  ballads 
woeful  or  not;  and  Theodora,  poor  little  thing,  liked  the  sighing 
very  much,   and  the  ballads  too,  and  kept  them,  ah  so  long ; 
we  shall  hear  about  them  again.     But  Cowper  was  not  rich,  and 
his  uncle  did  not  at  all  like  the  cousinship,  and  most  likely  often 
said  to  the  timid,  fluttering  little  girl,  "  Have  your  cousin  and 
Thurlow  been  here  to-day?"   and  ho  did  not  like  the  restless 
gleaming  of  Co\vper's  eye ;  and  so  the  end  was  that  all  that  sort  of 
thing  must  come  to  an  end.     Poor  fellow !  there,  they  are  all 
before  us  now,  those  lineg  of  his — nothing  very  wonderful,  that  we 
can  see.     He  did  not  keep  them ;  but  they  were  kept,  and  we 
should'nt  wonder  if  many  a  wet  eye  bent  over  them — ^sad  that  all 
these  hopes  should  turn  to  dust ;  and,  somehow,  Theodora  seems  to 
have  done  him  so  much  good — gave  him,  poor,  bashful,  timid 
fellow,  such  confidence,  as  he  says  to  her: — 


'*  William  was  once  a  bashfal  yontb. 

His  modesty  was  such 
Thai  one  might  say,  to  say  the  truth. 

He  rather  had  too  much. 
However,  it  happened  by  degrees. 

He  mended,  and  g^ew  perter,— 
In  company  was  more  at  ease. 

And  dressed  a  little  smarter. 


tt 


Nay,  now  and  then  would  look  quite  gay, 

As  other  people  do  ; 
And  sometimes  said,  or  tried  to  say, 

A  witty  thing  or  two. 
The  women  said — who  thought  him  rough. 

But  now  no  longer  foolish — 
The  creature  may  do  well  enough, 

But  wants  a  deal  of  polish. 
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<'  At  length,  improTcd  from  hcftd  to  beol, 

*Twcrc  scarce  too  much  to  Bay, 
No  (lancing  bear  was  so  gentcof, 

Or  half  80  degago. 
Nowr  that  a  miracle  so  strango 

Mav  not  in  vain  be  shown. 
Let  the  dear  maid,  who  wrought  the  change 

E'en  claim  him  for  her  own/* 

Alas  !  the  dear  maid  would  very  gladly  have  done  it ; — ^but  surely 
the  reader  can  comprehend  the  frequent  disappointment  in  theso 
things ; — and  so  what  with  ill-treatment  at  school — his  weak 
frame,  so  finely,  so  nen'ously  stnmg — the  i)oor,  lonely,  parentless 
youth  felt  the  last  pang,  the  final  string  of  his  being  snapped, 
and  all  was  unstrung. 

Foolish  i'ellow  !  says  the  reader,  ho  must  have  been  very  weak- 
minded.  13 ut  the  dear,  strong-minded  brother,  must  know  all 
men  have  not  the  sanio  steel-textured  nerves,  which  we  have 
so  often  had  occasion  to  prove.  Only,  wo  may  remember,  perhaps, 
that  insanity,  madneas,  is  not  always  the  weakiu^ss  of  the  mind, 
sometimes  how  much  the  reverse,  and  when  Co^nxT  went,  tis  ho 
went,  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  was  asked,  "  What  brought  vou 
hen*,  Sirh"  ho  might  have  replied,  as  Robert  Hall  in  siimlar 
circumstances  replied  to  a  similar  question, — **  What  mil  never 
bring  you  here,  »>ir.  Too  much  here,  fc>ir'* — tapping  the  head— 
"too  much  here,  sir." 

For  Cowj)er  is  a  kind  of  converted  Hamlet — Hamlet  Christian- 
ised. He,  too,  was  projH'Ued  along  by  irresistible  spells ;  ho  was 
called  to  duties  for  which  he  now  found  he  had  no  will ;  all  his 
bashfulness  returned  upon  him.  He  was  apjMrinted  reader  to  tho 
Hou^c  of  Lords — h(»  recoiled  from  the  task.  How  painful  tho  story 
of  his  flying  r«»uud  London,  and  Kicking  to  nerve  his  hand  to 
suicide.  He  was  cut  olF  from  his  cuusins  and  he  seisms  to  liavo 
had  no  woniriirs  band  near  him,  no  woman's  voice  to  soothe  him ; 
motb<T  an<l  hnmc  both  gonr  ;  and  tliat  fine  string*.Hl  instrument  only 
playetl  uj»«.n  by  nidi'  b:inds  that  could  not  {xissihjy  understand  tho 
deli(*arv  nf  the  striiii:.  Oh,  friend,  if  vou  sav  he  ou<dit  to  huvo 
Ikm'U  brave  ;  we  niu-t  <ay  again  that  our  sufferings  are  in  our  ea]ia- 
eities  for  sutFering,  and  this  is  very  much  ourgi*nius,  our  glorj*,  our 
distinction  too.  \\t>  trrtainlv  tnn>iHrat«  s  nia(hie->,  even  U'vond  its 
ancient,  ballowin:;.  pagan  tripud.  What  was  it  in  sueh  a  cas4»,  that 
btninu'e  conflict  of  wounded  filings  and  dis:*as<*d  iM^rceptions,  in 
which  xn^ibility,  and  will,  an«l  iiitelle<t,  all  .h-ciu  ni  opjM>sition  P 
And  bow  is  it  that  in  <ur)i  a  ea<e  the  sens<^  mineN  tbat  df[*ath 
res<>lvi's  the  my-itery,  and  the  >'irn»w,  ami  end'»ws  with  ^trellgth 
life  cannot  give  Y 

And  so  we  follow  him  with  uiteasc  sympatliy  in  tho^ic  hours 
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and  days,  all  alone,  and  in  the  lunatic  asylum — all-conscious 
— no  retreat  into  actual  madness,  but  all  alone,  and  then  he 
became  a  believer  in  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ; "  and  this,  let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  was  the  sunshine  in  his  soul.  There  is  an 
amazing  disposition  in  many  to  read  Cowper's  case  wrongly  ;  let  it 
be  ever  remembered,  tliat  religion  found  Cowper  insane — ^that  it 
soothed  him,  as  Jesus  only  can  soothe — that  it  brought  him  to  his 
happiest  hours — that  it  gave  him  sweet  tranquillity  and  pjeace.  It 
did  not  disturb  the  repose  ;  it  came  to  allay  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  years  ho  passed  in  the  Temple.  He 
mingled  with  many  companions  who,  united  to  gaiety  of  matters, 
had  some  regard  to  Uterature.  He  was  not  dissolute  himself, 
apparently ;  but  he  was  living  without  God  in  the  world  in  those 
days.  At  last,  he  woke  up,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
without  hope  too,  until  the  Spirit  revived,  as  his  eye  glanced  upon 
that  text  in  Eomans — "  AVhom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
tiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  lor 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
Ood."  Ho  took  the  doctrine  to  himself,  and  ho  celebrated  the 
mercy  which  had  visited  him  in  the  bynm  entitled,  "  The  Happy 
Change"— 

*'  How  bless'd  thy  creature  is,  O  God, 
When,  with  »  Bingle  eye, 
He  views  the  lustre  of  thy  word, 
The  dayspring  from  on  liigh." 

This  was  in  1764. 

He  came  to  Huntingdon,  that  he  might  be  near  to  his  brother 
John,  a  fellow  at  Cambndge,  and  there  for  some  time  he  led  a  soli- 
tarj'  life.  In  his  humorous  way,  he  says  : — "  Whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  matter,  it's  no  such  easy  thing  to  keep  house  for  two 
people.  A  man  cannot  always  live  like  the  lions  in  the  tower,  and 
u  joint  of  meat  in  so  small  a  family  is  an  endless  incumbrance ;  in 
short,  I  never  knew  how  to  pity  poor  housekeepers  before ;  but  now 
I  cease  to  wonder  at  that  politic  cast  which  their  occupation 
usually  gives  to  their  countenance,  for  it  is  really  a  matter  full  of 
perplexity."  Ho  gives  us  an  account  of  his  walks,  to  and  fix), 
through  tho  town,  where  "he  met  with  two  or  three  old  scrambling 
fellows,"  and  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  read  a  more  delightfiu 
circumstance  than  his  \'isit  to  a  church,  where,  seeing  a  "grave  and 
sober  person"  in  a  pew  near  him,  whilo  he  was  singing,  Cowper 
observed  him  so  intently  engaged  in  his  holy  employment,  "I 
could  not,"  says  he,  "  help  saying  in  my  heart, -with  much  emotion, 
*  Bless  you  for  praising  Ilim  whom  my  soul  loveth.'  "  At  length 
he  met  with  the  Unwins — Mr.  Unwin,  a  clergjTnan  there,  and  hia 
wife,  Mary  Oawthorn  Up  win.    Early  in  their  acquaintance  he 
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writes, — "  That  woman  is  a  blessing  to  mo  ;  I  never  see  her  with- 
out being  better  for  her  company."  He  set  his  heart  upon  residing 
with  them ;  intensely  he  prayed  that  this  might  bo.  "  Give  mo 
this  blessing,"  he  wrote, "  or  else  I  die."  For  two  years  during  the 
life  of  Mr.  tJnwin,  Cowper  resided  in  the  family,  with  the  son  and 
daughter,  but  when  the  father,  Mr.  Unwin,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  the  occasion  of  his  death,  led  to  the  removal  of  Cowper, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  Olney,  b^  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  well- 
kno\ni  John  Newton,  then  minister  there,  and  there  was  matured 
that  holy,  hallowed  friendship  between  this  lady  and  this  illus- 
trious man,  which  is  one  of  those  sacred  events  of  holy  life  beyond 
all  power  of  our  pen  or  tongue  to  commend — ^to  comment  upon,  or 
to  record.  How  pure,  how  sacred,  and  how  beautiful  this  divinely- 
lovely  relationship— how  solemn,  and  yet  how  human — how 
mournful,  and  yet  how  cheerful ;  tho  shrines  and  the  relics  in  old 
chapels,  where  alabaster  and  marble  figures  lie  stretched  beneath 
the  blaze  of  tapers,  and  the  mutter  of  masses  are  powerless  to 

Enxluce  feelings  so  sacred  as  the  waking  within  our  memory  the 
i()grai)hic  memorials  of  William  Cowper  and  Mar}'  Un^in. 
John  Newton,  the  minister  of  Olney,  whoso  name  is  ever,  and 
ever  will  be,  associated  with  that  of  Cowi)cr,  is  the  name  of 
one  who  exercised  a  wonderful  control  over  the  mind  of  the 
poet ;  but  it  is  now  an  undecided  question  with  us,  whether  that 
mfluence  on  tho  whole  was  of  the  best ;  and  yet,  when  we  remembiT 
how  completely  in  many  things  the  curate  of  Olney  was  the 
counteq)urt  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  that  strong  original 
and  most  rugged  of  characters  laid  a  powerful  and  commanding 
hand  on  the  poet  at  a  most  important  hour  of  his  historj'.     Tho 
reader  knows  John  Newton ;  upon  a  small  scale  he  was  tho  St 
Augustine  of  the  m<Klem  Evangelical  school.      Wo  have  no 
religious  biography  the  colours  of  whoso  stem  reality  have  eo 
much  tho  tinge  and  tone  of  romance.     Dreams,  adventurce,  hair* 
breadth  oscapi's,  and  wondrous  interpasitions  of  Providence,  meet 
us  in  his  early  years  on  every  page.     His  history  upon  the  sea 
reads  like  tho  alternating  sccmery  in  tho  life  of  a  sea-dog.     He 
must  have  had  a  heart  of  wondrous  metid  and  mould  who  could 
lovo  Mar}'  Ciitlett  as  John  Newton  loved  her.     Ho  lost  the  worid 
for  her  twice;   and  whin   vLnitiiig   Plngland,  in   his  oocaaooal 
voyages,  would  travel  miles,  not  to  sec  hir  or  her  home,  but  to 
climb  Sh(K>ter's  Hill,  so  that  he  might  look  towards  the  country, 
Ceut  away,  where  the  y<»ung  girl,  the  darling  of  his  wild  and  daring 
and  yet  undis<*iplineil  heart,  Vi\vd.    Ah  !  young  ladie?!,  who  honour 
this  po<»r  pajHT  by  your  iktusjiI,  ^hat  do  you  say.  in  thi^e  plain* 
prosaic  davs — wcaild  you  not  liki*  a  Iomt  like  hiiul"  How  one  cuvela 
tho  will,  tlxc  daring,  the  impctuousne£6,  that  can  do  such  things  I 
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Only  to  look  at  her  ho  deserted  from  his  ship ;  was  retaken  and 
flogged ;  little  better  than  a  slave  himself,  an  overseer  of  slaves  on  the 
Gold  Coast ;  the  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  in  the  then  sanctioned 
commerce  of  the  slave-trade — he  looks  to  us  like  a  hard,  pachyder- 
matous man.  A  strange  commingling  of  being,  he  had  no  sen- 
sibility ;  "  his  skin,*'  says  one  wnter  of  him,  "  was  as  thick  as 
the  copper  sheathing  of  his  ship."  He  had  a  sound  heart  of  oak, 
and  he  laid  bare  the  recesses  of  his  soul  with  an  audacity  of  con- 
fession which  certainly  leaves  St.  Augustine  far  behind. 

And  yet  the  love  of  Newton  for  Mary  Catlett,  his  young  bride — 
how  araent,  how  triumphant  over  every  obstacle  !  How  dear  die 
was  to  him  !  how  holy  and  how  beautiml !  Yet  his  letters  to  her 
he  himself  published  :  as  the  old  couple  walked  along,  in  her  life- 
time, they  might  have  seen  them  in  every  book-shop ;  and  when 
licr  lust  hour  of  separation  came  on,  he  says,  "  I  took  my  post  by 
her  bedside,  and  watched  her  nearly  three  hours  with  a  candle 
in  my  hand,  till  I  saw  her  breathe  her  last."  \\Tiile  she  lay  dead 
in  the  house,  he  says  he  was  afraid  to  sit  at  home  thinking  over 
her,  so  he  preached  three  times  before  she  was  buried ;  and  the 
day  after  her  death  he  began  to  visit  the  more  serious  of  his 
friends ;  and  when  she  was  deposited  in  the  vault,  he  says,  ho 
preached  her  funeral  sermon  with  little  more  sensible  emotion  than 
if  it  had  been  for  another  person.  This  was  the  curate  of  Olney, 
for  many  years  Cowper's  most  valued  and  intimate  friend.  Does 
it  not  seem  amazing  to  you  that  it  should  have  been  so  P 

We  believe  the  benefits  conferred  by  John  Newton  on  Cowper 
were  substantial ;  he  fixed  for  him  the  optic  lens  of  his  faith  at 
an  hour  when  his  hands  were  too  weak  to  perform  that  task  for 
himself.  But  Cowper  must  have  winced  a  tnousand  times  at  the 
touch  of  the  rude,  rough  hand  of  the  converted  sailor,  who  handled 
his  pen  like  a  marhng-spike,  and  brought  the  same  delicacy  to 
toucn  an  afflicted  conscience  as  he  employed  for  the  reefing  of  a 
maintopsail.  But  there  were  two  things. in  him  which  Cowper 
would  especially  prize.  He  had  knowledge;  he  knew  the  points 
of  the  spiritual  compass  well ;  the  havens,  bays,  creeks,  and 
oceans  ot  the  spiritual  life,  he  knew  them  welL  And  he  was 
strong ;  he  not  only  could  read  his  chart,  and  knew  his  compass- 
he  could  hold  with  a  steady  hand  the  rudder  in  the  wildest  sea. 
Cmvper,  we  believe,  was  always  more  than  half  afraid  of  him. 
His  letters  to  John  Newton  always,  spite  of  their  many  beauties, 
read  to  us  as  if  he  felt  he  must  sermonise  a  little ;  and  if  ho 
jokes,  or  becomes  humorous,  it  is  plain  that  he  feels  the  eye  of  tho 
Ilector  is  upon  him,  and  his  reserve  is  wonderfully  apparent  by 
the  side  of  the  full,  free,  fondly  overflol^dng,  and  most  delightfuJ, 
letters  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  the  Harriet  Cowper  of  old 
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days.  Theaif  aliihoiigh  John  Nowton  was  a  Bcholar,  he  had  so 
thoroughly  educated  himself,  that,  although  no  university  could 
claim  him,  ho  had  all  that  tho  ordinary  education  of  the  classics 
could  do  for  him.  Yet  it  is  clear  Cowper  /iked  his  criticisms  no 
better  than  we  do  ;  and  in  our  edition  of  Cowper  we  have  marked 
some  especial  instances,  which  we  have  callea  '*  Newton's  imjier- 
tinences." 

Yet  Nowton  first  awoke  tho  genius  of  Cowper;  he  was  the 
minister  of  tho  soul.     "WTien  they  first  met,  Newton  was  perhaps 
nearly  forty  ;  Cowper  not  much  moro  than  thirty.     Cowper  was 
but  a  new-born  child  of  grace  and  Christ ;  and  then,  as  ever,  with 
a  gentle,  tender  spirit,  quivering  at  every  touch :  Newton  liad  been 
for  many  years,  under  most  difficult  nnd  trying  circumstances,  a 
Christian ;  ho  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  iron  ;  a  knight  of  the  Inm 
Hand.     If  ever  tenderness  awoke  within  him,  it  was  to  Cowi)er ; 
and  certainly  the  texture  of  the  poet's  faith  ever  after  wa<^  that  wiiich 
had  first  been  woven  fur  him  by  the  hand  of  Newton.    Ordinarily, 
to   quote   Cowper 's  own   words,   referring  to   another  minister, 
Newton  seems  ono  of  those  religions  8urge<ms  who  "  dealt  more  in 
tlie  surgeon's  knife  than  the  poultice ;"  but,  perhajxs,  if  we  could 
see  what  was  conferred  during  those  yOvirs,  wo  should  find  how 
much  of  the  strength  which  afterwanls  manifested  itscJf  grew  out 
of  seeds  planted  there.     That  their  characters  ever  did,  or  over 
could,  j)erfi»ctly  cohere,  wo  do  not  believe ;  but  we  can  believo 
that  the  frail  sapling  grow  in  confidence  by  k»aning  against  that 
hardv,  oak-like  humanitv,  rocked  bv  so  manv  storms,  tried  in 
80  many  latitudi»s ;  tho  natur«\  which  found  it  hanl  to  bt»lieve  at 
all,  must  have  found  it  verj-  W(»nderful  to  look  up  to,  and  to  lean  on, 
the  ono  to  whom,  <m  tho  contnirv,  it  seemt^  impossible  to  doubt. 
And  it  wort  in  this  i)eriod  of  his  life  he  wrote  tho  Olney  II\nnus 
— all  of  them  full  of  tlio  vi^y  experiences  through  which  his  guiul 
had  j)assed.     Then*  are  no  h\Tnns  so  tender,  so  full  of  the  pathos 
of  n  tender  conscienciv    How  often  we  sing  tlu'm  !  nnd  how  they 
sulxlue !  tmd  how  they  elevate  while  tlu*y  suIkIuc  !      Unforto* 
nately,  they  are  likr  many  wonls  whirh  have  U»oome  favouriti^s— 
their  wonl  and  ton*'   an»  so  <>ft<n  In'anl,  their  l>eauty  is  aiipor- 
ceived.     Think  what  h«»  liad  b(»en  ;  think  nf  his  darknes*!,  think 
of  his  despair;  think  what  hv  i**  n«»w,  what  he  has  become,  and 
then  n*ad — 

"  Th^ri^  i«  A  rnantiiin  AU'J  nith  blood. 
Drawn  from  Immauui'rfl  vvioi, 
Aii'l  litincM  ]>luDgc<l  Ltncath  tUftt  flood 
Lf»5«'  all  iboir  guiltjr  M&inf. 

••  The  d\iiig  Ihi  f  r»*ji>iccd  to  ace 
*  ThNt  futiDtaln  in  his  dsj, 

Attd  tMtrt  M«jr  /,  tkomgk  tik  of  Ar, 
H'tuA  aU  my  iu%s  amay,*' 
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IIow  this  hymn  seems  to  glow  with  tho  light  of  the  text,  which 
was  tho  author's  consolation.  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  he 
a  propitiation."  Think  of  tho  poor,  tempest-tossed  mind  flying  to 
suiciae,  and  only  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  and  then  read — 

*'  Fierce  passions  discompose  the  mind, 
A3  tempests  Tex  the  sea ; 
But  calm  content  nnd  peace  we  find 
When,  Lord,  we  turn  to  thee. 

"  In  Tain,  by  reason  and  by  rule,' 
We  strive  to  bend  the  will ; 
For  none  bat  in  the  SaTiour's  school 
Can  learn  the  heaTenly  skill. 

•*  Since  at  hit  feet  my  soul  has  sat 
Sis  gracious  words  to  hear. 
Contented  with  my  present  state, 
I  cast  on  him  my  oare." 

Retiring  from  the  noisy  world  of  London  to  the  sweet  tranquillity 
of  Olney,  how  sweetly  fall  tho  words — 

"  Far  from  the  world,  oh  Lord,  I  flee  ! 
From  strife  and  tumult  far. 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 
His  most  successful  war. 

"In  calm  retreat  the  silent  shade. 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree, 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  follow  thee. 

<*  There,  like  the  nightingalCi  she  pours 
Her  solitary  lays ; 
Kor  asks  a  witness  for  her  song, 
Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise." 

These  hymns  are  biographies ;  as  we  read  of  the  man,  wo  soon 
become  acquainted  with  the  secret  fountain  of  their  beauty  and 
their  tenderness.  No  other  hymns  have  tho  sacred  pathos  of 
these  ;  no  other  hymns  of  Protestants  are  so  much  the  hallowed 
breathings  of  a  cloistered  heart.  They  are  the  murmurings  with 
tliat  only  holy  confessional — the  sanctified  soul.  It  is  the  samo 
throughout  his  contributions  to  the  Olney  hymns.  The  Church 
has  no  legacy  it  prizes  more  highly  than  these.  Unlike  Watts', 
the  A\ing  of  the  poet  never  seeks  the  splendours  of  the  throne, 
where  angels  and  archangels,  that  excel  in  strength,  sing  their 
di^4ne  Trisagion.  More  nearly  related  to  Charles  Wesley,  his 
notes  are  never  jubilant,  they  are  always  timid,  always  seem  like 
the  "songs  in  the  night" — solemn,  flute-hke  airs;  emotions  that 
must  be  whispered  rather  than  spoken,  as  if  the  poet  feared  that 
in  too  loud  an  utterance  of  his  divine  delight,  the  sense  of  its 
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possession  might  escape  liim;  moumfulness  mingles  "vvnth  the 
melody  ever — not  sentimental  but  real.  The  hymns  of  Ccwper 
are  night- blooming  flowers  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Church  ; 
their  very  strength  has  been  given  by  the  night  airs  which  have 
opened  them.     Such  is  that  tender  verse — 

Such  Jcins  U,  and  inch  bit  grtce. 

Oh,  may  he  ihino  on  you ; 
And  tell  himt  when  you  tee  his  face, 

I  long  to  tee  him  too. 

There  came  to  the  village  of  Olney  a  lady  destined  to  exercino 
no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the  life  and  genius  of  Cowper, 
Lady  Aastin.  Cowper  and  Lady  Austin  !  Well,  we  are  obliged 
to  Ix'Heve  that  some  verj^  beautiful  and  indeed  noble  things  would 
not  have  existed  at  all  in  our  hiiiguage,  but  that  one  day  the  ptK»t 
and  Mrs.  Uuwin  saw  a  stranger  lady,  with  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clerg}'nian,  entering  a  shop  in  Olney.  The  shy  and  timid 
poet  was  struck  with  her  api)earance,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  was  re- 
(}ucsted  to  invite  them  both  to  tea.  Poor,  bashfid  poet !  Even 
after  the  invitation  was  given,  it  was  with  difficulty  ho  could  bo 
persuaded  to  join  the  little  party ;  but  he  did  so,  and  ho  found 
m  the  tongue  of  the  new  acquaintance  the  young  widow  of  Sir 
Kobert  Austin,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  refined  intellectual 
stimulants  he  had  ever  known.  From  this  time  the  new  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  the  most  intimate  friendship ;  in  rcciprucatiHl 
visits  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  j)a8t,  and  Lady  Austin  bo- 
came  to  the  {Mx^t  and  to  Mrs.  Unwin  known  only  as  Sister  Anna. 
We  have  often  felt  that  it  was  with  all  a  poet's  prescience  that 
C-owjK^r  wrote  those  well-known  lines : — 

"  The  rofo  had  l>ccn  washed,  just  washed  in  a  ahowcr, 
Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encnmWred  the  flower, 
And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head.*' 

The  reader  remembers  the  last  lines  : — 

"  Tliis  ch^fciint  ro«e,  had  vou  sliakeu  it  leas. 

Might  have  blooiuetl  with  its  owner  awhile  I 
And  tiie  tear  that  is  wi{>od  with  a  little  address, 
May  Ihs  fallowed,  perhaps,  hy  a  smile/' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  these  two  without  los- 
ing that  tncR'  waa  a  most  tender  sagacity  in  the  lines  of  tbe 
poet.  Fi>r  a  long  time,  I^idy  Austin  remained  Sister  Anna.  We 
fear  there  is,  on  all  InnuN,  a  pnjudico  against  hrr.  We  admil 
it ;  we  think  it  is  ahva> s  virv  dan;;croiL^  to  have  a  sLster  not  bom 
of  the  iHUuo  father  and  mother,  uulcbs  you  are  already  marriod. 
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And  wo  don't  think  you  mend  the  matter  very  much  by  haying 
two  or  three  sujperfluous  sisters. 

Thus  it  was  with  Lady  Austin.  She  was  wealthy ;  had  a  sweet 
and  magnificent  ch&teau  in  France,  called  Silver  End.  She  was 
accustomed  to  society,  was  well  read,  polished,  most  brilliant  in 
conversation — above  all,  she  had  a  delicacy  of  sensibility  which 
might  have  matched  with  Cowper  himself-— quite  young,  almost 
youthful — ^young  enough  to  be  a  daughter  to  Cowper.  She  was 
quite  fascinated  by  her  new  friendships,  and  her  new  friends  were 
both  more  than  eaually  fascinated  by  her.  She  told  Cowper  the 
story  of  Johnny  Gupin,  and  made  him  set  it  to  verse  ;  and  she,  even 
in  this,  added  an  important  ingredient  to  his  immortality.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  when  his  beloved  relation,  John  Johnson,  was 
reading  his  own  poems  through  to  him,  in  days  when  his  life  was 
all  dark,  and  not  only  every  sun  but  every  spark  of  light  was  put 
out,  when  they  came  to  Johnny  Gilpin,  Cowper  entreated  him  to 

Eass  over  that — "  That"  he  said,  **  awakened  memories  of  days 
e  could  not  endure  to  revive."  It  is  a  proof  how  deeply  they 
were  embalmed  in  his  soul.  She  stirred  ms  wonderful  love  of 
nature,  and  made  him  utter  it  in  verse.  You  do  not  find  his 
lines  quickening  and  glowing  with  passionate  admiration  of  Nature*8 
beauties,  till  Anna  Austin  touched  the  key.  She  made  him  write 
"  The  Task;  *'  she  urged  him  to  tiy  his  powers  in  blank  verse,  and  he 
promised  to  comply  if  she  would  give  him  a  subject.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject ;  you  can  write  upon 
this  sofa."  And  so  the  Sofa  was  the  first  book  of  "The  Task."  It  is 
very  plain  that  the  happiest  days  Cowper  ever  knew,  were  those 
when  Lady  Austin  was  his  dcoly  companion  at  Olney.  How 
strong  his  verse  was,  how  cheerful  And  if  the  satirist  still  used 
his  thong,  how  much  more  the  healthy  humorist  predominated 
in  life,  lie  seemed  returning  to,  or  rather  rising  to,  what  he  had 
never  known — a  thoroughly  healthy  state  of  existence.  He  writes 
to  Mr.  TJnwin — "  From  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  retirement  we 
have  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of  constant  engagement.  Not  that 
our  society  is  much  multiplied ;  the  addition  of  an  individual  has 
made  all  this  difference.  Lady  Austin  and  we  pass  our  da}^  al« 
tcmately  at  each  others  chdteaux.  In  the  morning,  I  walk  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  ladies ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  wind  thread. 
Thus  did  Hercules,  and  thus,  probably,  did  Sampson,  and  thus 
do  I ;  and,  were  both  those  heroes  living,  I  should  not  fear  to 
challenge  them  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that  business,  or  doubt  to  beat 
them  both.  As  to  killing  lions,  and  other  amusements  of  that 
kind  with  which  they  were  delighted,  I  should  be  their  humble 
servant,  and  beg  to  be  excused." 

"We  cannot  well  find  it  in  our  heart  to  forgive  even  Alexander 
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Enox,  for  expreosing  his  suspudon  that  Jjwiy  Austin  was  a  twt 
artful  woman.  We  should  never  think  of  saying  of  the  poor  moth 
that  singed  its  wings  by  the  bright  lamp,  that  it  was  a  very  artful 
moth ;  and,  perhaps,  the  poor  moth  never  suspected  for  a  moment 
that  the  brightness  would  bum  till  it  felt  the  fire  upon  its  wing. 
And  did  we  not  say,  just  now,  that  it  was  so  dangerous  to  have  a 
superfluous  sister.  No  danger  to  Co^vper,  perhaps,  fur  twenty 
years  ho  and  Mary  Unwin  had  moored  their  oarks  uy  each  others 
side ;  and,  &)r  some  of  those  years,  her  husband  was  with  them, 
and  they  knew  and  nnderstooa  each  other,  and  their  ages  made 
their  hallowed  union  safe.  And,  to  Cowper,  Mary  Unwin  was 
hound  by  ties  of  especial  relationship.  No  vn£o  could  have  boon 
more  reverently  attentive ;  no  sister  more  devoted  and  fond.  i)f 
all  this,  poor  Lady  Austin  could  not  know  what  we  know — ^tho 
long  hours  of  hallowed,  spiritual,  domestic  communion — those  davs 
and  years  when  the  poet  was  altogether  unknown  beyond  tie 
limits  of  his  own  small  circle ;  und  even  there  his  greatness  and 
the  majesty  of  his  genius  quite  unapprehended  and  unkno^'n. 
When  Lady  Austin  came,  he  had  begun  to  be  famous.  8he  may 
be  forgiven,  wo  tliink,  knowing  so  little  as  she  did,  compared  with 
what  we  know,  if  she  supposed  that  Sister  Anna  might  become 
something  dearer  than  Sister  Anna.  We  are  suqtrised  there  should 
be  any  doubt  as  to  tho  cause  of  the  rupture  of  this  friendnhip. 
She  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  willing  with  all  a  woman's  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  to  give  u])  her  wealth,  and  her  life,  and  her  time  to 
tlie  service  and  tho  protection  of  tho  poet,  whom  she  admired 
with  all  the  ardour  and  intensity  of  her  most  sonsitivo  nature. 
We  U'lieve  she  could  not  know  that,  with  him,  it  was  a  religion 
never  to  marry ;  and  she  must  have  known  that  her  presence,  and 
her  {Kjwers,  kindled  by  its  magic  a  new  manifestation  of  goniaa 
in  him.     And  so— 

"  Ahi  !  how  ea«i1j  tliingii  go  wrong." 

And  wo  believe  we  may  now  be  ver}'  glad  that  Cowper  escaped. 
Lady  Austin  In^gan  early  to  bhuw  that  in  her  ntiVvtionA  and  friend- 
8hi])s  she  could  bt»  very  exacting.  She  Ih*1oii;;ci1  to  an  order  of  women 
who  are  like  children  Mith  their  favtiurito  cat<,  she  loved  in  real 
^anlest ;  but  she  proved  it  by  torturing  and  t4)nuenting,  for  there  are 
tho-sj  who  cannot  re>i.st  the  pli'iisurc  of  knowing  they  have  jiowor 
to  torture  thosi*  they  love,  n  e  havi*  heard  of  husbands  and  wives 
relieving  thus  the  nitinot4inv  ofuiarrieil  life. 

We  wish  we  could  elearly  s^ee  CoW|Hr  in  lu^  cinle  of  friendf. 
Ceitainly,  it  must  l>o  .sild.  that  what  of  his  life  was  happy,  wat 
made  so  by  exrelh  iit  wnun  n.  Then?  wan  firM,  and  U'foro  all, 
Mni.  Unwiui  a  beautiful  creature,  a  Puritan,  no  doubt,  able  to 
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take  up  crosses;  we  should  say,  rather  unhappy,  perhaps,  if 
there  were  no  crosses  to  take  up;  a  Quietist  ncrself,  a  still, 
quiet,  dove-like  personage,  whom  God  had,  in  the  most  providen- 
tial manner,  introduced  to  Cowper,  to  be  through  life  united  in 
the  most  holy  and  hallowed  sisterhood  and  fellowship.  Then 
Lady  Austin,  no  doubt,  we  think  better  able  truly  to  appreciate 
his  fine  moral  and  intellectual  sensibility ;  and  to  her,  through 
Cowper,  the  world  owes  much.  But  would  she  have  been  able 
to  be  to  him  what  Mary  Unwin  was  ?  It  is  not  likely.  It  is  a 
nice  question  to  answer,  will  a  man  love  most  a  woman  who  has 
soothed  and  comforted  him  in  illness  and  in  sorrow,  or  one  who 
has  given  to  him  intellectual  suggestion  and  inspiration  P  And 
yet,  agam,  if  Lady  Austin  roused  the  poet  to  the  works  of  humour 
and  imagination,  Mrs.  Unwin  kindled  his  mind  to  the  work  of 
moral  and  religious  satire. 

Life  has  few  finer  things,  biography  has  nothing  finer,  than  the 
wonderful  imion  of  Mary  Unwin  and  William  Cowper ;  there  was 
nothing  selfish  in  it,  there  was  nothing  romantic  in  it,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Petrarch  or  Laura  in  it,  or  the  Dantesque  and 
I3eatriceque ;  first,  her  compassionate  reverence  and  tenderness  ta 
him,  and  then,  and  next,  his  gratefid  tenderness  to  her*  Perhaps, 
we  do  not  say  that  it  was  so,  we  only  say,  perhaps,  the  fascination 
of  Lady  Austin  held  him  in  thraldom  for  a  moment,  not  more ; 

Eerhaps,  beneath  the  spell  of  that  beautiful  intellectual  witchery, 
0  thought  of  what  might  in  other  circumstances  have  been 
possible ;  but  it  was  not  for  more  than  a  moment ;  instantly,  when 
able  to  comprehend,  he  was  also  able  to  resist ;  his  was  not  a 
nature  to  admit  it  for  a  long  period,  he  was  able  to  remember,  and 
he  had  no  passions  to  control,  and  he  was  able  to  say  to  the 
beautiful  enchantress,  No  I  this  must  not  be. 

Lady  Hesketh,  on  the  contrary',  was  the  Martha  to  this  Mary, 
she  was  full  of  affectionate  good  sense,  she  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  send  to  her  beloved  cousin  some  substantial  gift  for  his 
household  or  his  table.  She  and  Mary  Unwin,  in  different  ways, 
lived  almost  for  OoTV'per ;  they  did  not  interfere  with  each  other's 
j)ro>'inces  and  tasks,  and  to  Lady  Hesketh,  his  beloved  cousin,  he 
always  repayed  her  kindness  wiUi  a  fondness  and  freedom  which, 
as  revealed  in  her  letters,  reveal  beyond  any  others  of  what  his 
heart  was  capable.  He  says  in  one,  **  Adieu  my  dear  cousin ! 
so  much  I  love  you,  I  wonder  how  it  has  happened  I  was  never 
in  love  with  you."  To  her  his  letters  are  full  of  the  most 
admirable  naicett.  Soon  after  {^he  left  him,  when  she  had  paid 
her  firj^t  long  visit  of  some  weeks,  he  wrote,  "  When  you  went, 
you  took  the  key  of  the  caddy — bring  it  soon."  She  was  related 
to  his  memory  by  very  tender  ties,  in  the  old  boy  days  at  South- 
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ampton  Buildings,  sho  was  with  him  and  his  fellow -clerk,  now 
the  powerful  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  "  When  all  together," 
he  says,  "  they  giggled  and  made  giggle."  And  she  was  his 
cousin,  and  beyond  all,  she  was  the  sister  of  that  Theodora  Cowper, 
never  since  seen,  apparently  never  spoken  of,  but  still  holding  ncr 
cousin  in  her  woman's  heart,  and  guarding  as  precious  treasures 
love  poems,  thorns  and  faded  recollections  of  long  lost  years,  till 
long  after  his  entrance  to  the  tomb,  she  too  followed  him,  never 
having  heard,  since  tlien,  the  words  of  love.  But  Theodora  Cowper 
would,  wo  suppose,  never  have  been  to  him  what  Mary  Unwin  was. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  perhaps,  to  say  that  for  man  the  unmarried 
life  can  ever  be  the  best,  but  where  God  makes  his  own  great 
exceptions,  He  fills  them  up  with  Ilis  own  compensations  and 
reasons.  God  made  the  exception  or  met  it  here ;  and,  certainly, 
Cowper  married — a  successful  man — could  not  have  been  the 
sweet  singer  of  the  Church.  Shall  we  not  believe  that  these  things 
are  divinely  ordered  ? 

We  must  not  enter  into  the  disputed  question,  whether  that 
pO(*try  Ls  the  highest  which  can  be  best  rendered  by  a  competent 
reader,  or  whether  that  which  in  its  subtletv  and  aeriality  defies 
an  oral  rendering ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  poetr}'  of  Cowper 
is  the  very  oratory  of  TM)etry.  One  cannot  but  feel  what  an  orator 
this  man  would  have  been,  but  for  that  wondrous  sensibility  which 
prevented  him  from  meeting  his  audience  face  to  face.  What 
varitKl  power  is  here,  and  every  power;  what  invective,  what 
pathos,  what  indignation,  what  passion  of  everj-  order,  what  close 
and  clenching  argument,  gradually  winging  its  way  to  the 
triumphant  and  successful  close.  There,  in  his  study,  \vith  his  pen 
in  Ills  hand,  his  audience  was  all  before  him ;  there  he  was  a 
perfect  master  over  the  humour  of  laughter  and  the  humour  of 
tears;  he  never  L^st  himself  in  subtleties;  ho  soared,  but  never 
soared  out  of  sight;  he  seemed  ever  to  have  on  his  heart  the 
g«»lden  light  of  **  the  city  which  hath  foundations ;"  yet  he  knew 
all  the  ti-icks  and  the  winding  ways  of  Vanity  Fair;  he  knits  the 
thong  of  his  satiric  whi])  quite  as  smartly  as  Pope ;  but  satire  is 
never  in  the  ascendant,  it  is  always  subdued,  and  Christian  fenronr 
and  pitying  sensibility  duiuinatc  over  the  i)oem.  II w  words  crowd 
U[X)n  each  other  like  th'iso  of  a  man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who 
fei»ls  that  to  win  the  ruu>o,  the  imprissiun  munf  Ik*  made.  With 
what  dignity  he  m  uins  hiinsilf  to  sttuid  and  plead  throughout  his 
whole  ver«<* ;  lU'VtT  was  jMU'trv  more  su}»liiuely  practicid,  more 
social,  or  nion.*  chtvrful ;  ikvit  m  jHn'try  \va^  thi-rtMiuited  a  keener 
perception  of  human  fitiliKs  and  iTntrs,  a  more  hearty  and  utter 
sconi  of  human  cruilty  and  tyranny,  to   a  iiiuiv  pitying  and  fur* 
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giving  regard  for  all  that  saddens  and  darkens  human  lot ;  no  writer 
jn«jre  provokes  the  question,  how  did  ho  get  it  all  ?  He  now  never 
went  into  society,  yet  ho  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  ways 
of  society,  and  at  a  distance  in  his  hermitage  ho  regards  and 
observes  all,  and  makes  his  notes,  his  memoranda,  his  satires  and 
his  inferences. 

But  you  already  know  that  sorrow  made  up  the  great  material 
of  Cowper's  life,  and  the  substance  of  his  verse.     Sorrow  not 
exactly  like   that  of  George  Gordon  Noel,  Lord  B)rron.     Not 
exactly  like  the  Sorrows  of  Wertcr  were  the  Sorrows  of  Cowper ; 
indeed,  they  were  very  diflfercnt.  We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  treat 
an  unsuccessful  issue  to  affairs  of  the  heart  as  a  mere  joke ;  but  to  us 
assuredly  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter"  are  profoundly  comic ;  in  fact, 
it  is  simply  "  The  woman  won't  have  me."     Cowper's,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  expressed  by  that  very  different  sentiment,  "  My  God 
hath  forgotten  me."     Nay,  the  aisappointment  in  the  expected 
love  of  woman  has  ere  now  borne  most  noble  fruits  and  blessed 
results ;  but  then  we  believe  it  has  been  not  by  talking  about  it, 
but  by^  quietly  enduring  it,  and  rising  over  the  sorrow.     Certainly 
there  is  an  amazing  difference  between  the  grief  for  the  darkness 
caused  by  the  absent  God,  and  grief  on  account  of  some  absent  loye. 
We  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  Cowper's  case,  but  is  it 
not  difficult  to  imderstand  the  case  of  any  of  these  Seraphs  of  Sor- 
row.   Before  and  beside  them  we  feel  that  we  must  stand  silent. 
Pilgrims  of  Tears :  What  is  the  use  of  sajdng  these  lives  were  too 
this,  too  that,  or  too  the  other.    Let  us  be  very  still  before  them. 
Before  Cowper,  for  instance :  two  elements  of  character  gave  the 
depth  and  the  keenness  to  his  sorrow,  it  was  not  his  sensibility 
alone,  that  sometimes  and  most  frequentlv  makes  an  affected 
character,  and  it  was  not  conscience  alone,  K)r  that  usually  makes 
a  hard^d  repulsive  oharaoter,  but  it  was  Oonscienced-Sensibilii^; 
ho  had  not  a  soul  too  tender  for  the  rough  east  winds  of  the  world) 
but  he  had  a  conscience  far  too  high  for  the  lawyers'  offices  of  the 
world — ^heoiee  his  sorrow  and  his  gloom ;  it  was  the  darkness  of 
the  excessive  light  which  shone  around  hun  that  gloomed  his  own 
spirit.    Of  all  natures  the  beings  of  mere  sensibility  are  most  likely 
to  go  wrong — these  are  the  people  it  is  most  hard  to  keep  right ; 
but  Cowper  never  went  wrong — ^his  life  was  without  a  doubt,  in 
our  sense  of  it  too  monastic.    Even  Romanism  needs  to  relievo 
its  monkery  by  holy  labours ;  and  no  doubt,  evil  as  the  world  is, 
it  clothes  our  spirits  sometimes  to  shelter  them.     We  grant  what 
you  say,  dear  Sir,  that  the  world  would  soon  be  at  an  end  if  all  were 
Cowpers ;  but  happily,  or  unhappily,  while  the  like  of  the  reader 
and  the  writer  are  nere,  it  does  not  seem  near  its  end.     Meantime 
let  us  honour  those  ou  whom  is  laid,  the  burden  of  the  Lord.    Wo 
fOL.  v.  2    b 
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will  be  silent  while  we  contemplate  the  blaok-robed  children  of  the 
night — say  it  at  once,  the  mad  saints — ^Dante,  Luther,  Bnnyan,  and 
Cowper.  Oh,  did  God  not  use  their  madness,  then  f  Yes,  as  a 
star  moving  in  its  orb,  while  round  it  all  is  dark,  strikes  en  its 
pathway  sparks  of  radiant  light  for  other  worlds,  or  as  the  bird 
that  *'  sings  darkling"  amidst  the  groves,  and  attracts  the  wifjbA 
wanderer  to  listen ;  even  so,  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  ieixs, 
while  all  is  dark  around  them  they  leave  a  light  for  us,  and  the  song 
which  it  was  their  consolation  to  sing,  it  becomes  our  consolation 
to  hear.  And  so  we  who  have  not  been  called  to  pre-eminent  or 
extraordinary  suffering,  will  speak  reverently  of  those  who  have 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  mistress  of  sorrow,  with  her  black  robe, 
and  crown  of  rosemary,  rue,  and  passion  flowers. 

So  it  was  with  him ;  and  yet  Cowper  deserved  to  be  most  happy. 
How  is  it  some  men  mortgaffe  their  happiness  P  They  throw  it  away, 
they  know  not  what  they  do,  till  they  wake  up  ana  find  life  lost  to 
them,  and  their  pasfdons  **  cany  them  away  as  with  a  flood  ;*'  but 
it  was  not  so  with  him ;  he  pnzed  life's  enjoyments  so  much,  and 
never  found  them,  while  some,  who  have  trifled  life's  pandiso 
away,  seem  to  retain  it  still.  What  answer  can  we  make  b«t 
the  old  one,  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  with  Cowper  than  to  enjoj 
with  a  Dr}-den  or  a  Dumas  P 

Humour  wa^  a  kind  of  human  salvation  to  a  nature  likeCbwper's^ 
and  his  age  of  humour  was  his  happiest.  I  lis  letters,  indeed,  aboond 
with  the  happiest  strokes  of  easy  and  quiet  humour ;  it  was  the 
poetry  of  humour  and  som )w — sorrow,  as  we  said,  not  of  WoifcT 
or  of  Bvron, — sorrow  of  David  and  of  Jeremiah.  We  shall  do 
wrong  if  we  set  down  Cowper's  grief  merely  to  the  score  of 
wounded  ftvlings.  This  is  the  curse  of  mere  sensibility.  Ho  ImkI 
a  most  lowly  appreciation  of  s(*lf,  and  he  had  a  most  vivid  im* 
pressiou  of  the  noliness  of  God,  the  light  and  the  poritjbof  the 
Divine  Being.  Thus  the  sensibility  of  Cowper  was  fiir  reiBored 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  merely  sensitive  nature.  It  was  llie 
sensibility  of  conscience — conscience  quivering  at  every  poie  a 
conscience,  too,  frenuently  morbid  in  its  sensitiveness* 

It  would  be  difhcult  to  find  any  poet  in  whose  verses  ^ben 
abound,  we  will  not  say  so  many,  but  more  (»f  those  conoentraicdt 
forcible,  quotable  lines  which  carry  the  pith,  power,  and  pomt 
of  the  proverb,  with  the  imager}*,  ixJish,  and  mspiration  ot  tlM 
poem.  C  omnion  scn*^e  is  usually  regarded  as  essentially  nnpoelicaL 
Common  scn^  in  poetrv  is  usually  like  the  introduction  of  a  hot 
joint  on  a  dessert  tablis  it  takes  away  the  appetite  for  both  (Kshee, 
and  leaves  an  ai-onia  not  des^irable.  '  The  two  or  three  poets  wlie 
have  attempted  to  intnxluco  oomnion-si*nso  topics  into  their  poesM 
have  not  served  their  fume  by  their  polic\'.    But  we  arast  sirely 
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except  Cowper  from  this  condemnation.  No  poet  has  so  muoh  of 
common  sense ;  he  idealises  the  household  room.  The  fire-fiide  be 
delineates  is  neither  that  of  the  study,  or  of  the  parlour,  or  the 
drawing-room,  it  is  just  the  ordinary  English  fire-side  ;  but  what 
a  charm  is  there  P  And  the  satire  of  Cowper  never  makes  us 
angry.  It  is  sharp  and  pungent,  but  it  is  so  free  from  bitterness, 
that  while  we  know  that  it  is  satire,  it  always  seems  to  hover  so  upon 
the  boundary  of  good  humour,  that  we  cannot  tell  exactly  to  which 
department  it  should  belong.  Most  Christian  of  satirists  !  Human 
nature  had  nothing  to  dread  from  him  ;  and  we  suspect  he  often 
made  his  own  infirmities  the  subjects  of  his  jokes : — 

*'  I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn,  and  undeserved  disdain  j 
Our  Bensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The/Mf  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  prodace 
Much  to  the  purpose — if  our  tongues  were  loose; 
But  being  tied,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip  ; 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums. 
Like  hidden  lamps,  in  old  sepulchral  urns." 

How  admirable  is  the  following  from  the  poem,  Conrersation  :— 

"  Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  trick- 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick ; 
And  give  us,  in  recitals  of  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble — but  without  the  fees : 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed,— 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped  ; 
Kothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot ; 
19'oee,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seem'd  ;  and  now,  the  doctor's  skill* 
And  now,  alas,  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap^and  relapse; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died — they  were  so  bad;— 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had." 

The  sympathy  of  Cowper,  his  large  and  noble  humanity,  will 
dwell  upon  the  hearts  of  all  readers.  Here,  his  invective  and  his 
tenderness  alike  are  most  genial  and  electricaL  Thus  he  replies 
to  one  who  inquires : — 

"  What's  the  world  to  you  ? 
'Twere  well  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases." 

•*  What's  the  world  to  me  P 
Much !     I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk. 
As  sweet  as  charity,  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate ;  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How,  then,  should  I  and  any  man  that  livei 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  ?  " 

2  B  2 
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And  you  remember  the  fine  lines  in  which  he  denounces  the  whole 
slave  trade: — 

**  Canst  thoUf  and  honoured  with  a  Christian  name, 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame  ? 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  qnit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  mffian  wlio,  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed-side ; 
Not  ne,  but  his  emergence,  forced  the  door- 
He  found  it  incouYenient  to  be  poor/' 

And  WO  must  not  forget  that  Cowper  cmploj'od  his  pen  on 
ballads,  which  were  sung  in  London  streets  in  his  day,  to  aid  in 
that  fashion  the  destruction  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Many  of  his  words,  full  of  humanity,  how  they  have  been 
chanted  from  lip  to  lip  : — 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  fHends 

?liough  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
et  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 
Who  needUuly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

And  again :  — 

''  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  tiU  my  groand, — 
To  carry  hm,  and  fan  ne  while  /  sle^. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  we«Ub 
That  ainewt  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  a  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home— then  why  abrcwd  f 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  s  If  their  lungi 
Keceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ! 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  thackUs/alL 
That'e  noble  !  that  bespeaks  a  nation  prood. 
And  jealous  of  the  bleaung.'' 

The  poetr}'  and  letters  of  Cowper  furnish  us  with  somo  of  tlie 
verv  finest  touches  and  glimpses  of  villago  life.  Thev  are  **  Our 
Village"  from  an  aspect  not  contemplated  by  Miss  Mitford  :^ 

**  How  pleasanti  through  the  loopholci  of  retnat. 
To  pei>p  at  such  a  world.' ' 

But  if  it  is  ploa^sant  for  the  village  to  get  its  peep  at  the  towib 
how  much  iiioro  pleasant  for  the  town  to  enjoy  its  peep  at  the 
village.  Writing  to  hu;  iK-luvtxl  ouiL^iii,  I-^wly  IIi»i<keth,  he  saj'S^in 
reply  to  Iht  loud  iiicomiuius  ujMiii  Jiondon  Ufc — **Thou  livcst^my 
dear,  I  aoknowknlp',  in  a  very  tino  iY>untn',  but  they  have  spoiled 
it  hv  luildin*;  London  in  it.**  Cowinr  was  not  of  those  who 
admire  the  eouutr}'  mo«t  in  Loudon.  With  what  cuthusiaam 
does  he  speak : — 
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"  For  I  have  lov'd  the  rural  walk,  through  lancA 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep. 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs  ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  vaUeys,  and  by  river's  brink." 

His  is  that  often-quoted  rapture : — 

*'  Qod  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town." 

Nor  did  he  desire  to  quit  this  retirement^  or  exchange  it  for  the 
crowd.  "  I  am  not  shut  up,"  said  he,  "  in  the  walls  of  the  Bastille ; 
there  are  no  moats  ahout  my  caatle,  no  locks  upon  the  gates,  of 
which  I  have  not  the  key;  but  an  invisible,  uncontrollable  agency 
— a  local  attachment — serves  me  for  prison  walls,  and  for  bounds 
which  I  cannot  pass.  The  very  stones  in  the  garden  walls  are 
my  intimate  acquaintance.  I  should  miss  almost  the  minutest 
object,  and  be  disagreeably  affected  by  its  removal,  and  am 
persuaded  that  were  it  possible  I  could  leave  this  incommodious 
nook  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  should  return  to  it  again  with  rapture, 
and  be  transported  with  the  sight  of  objects  which  to  all  the  world 
beside  would  be  at  least  indiflfcrent ;  some  of  them  perhap9,  such  as 
the  ragged  thatch,  and  the  tottering  walls  of  the  neighbouring 
cottages,  disgusting.  But  so  it  is,  and  it  is  so  because  nere  is  to 
be  my  abode,  and  because  such  is  the  appointment  of  Him  that 
placed  me  in  it.  It  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the  most, 
not  for  any  happiness  it  anords  me,  but  because  here  I  can  be 
miserable  with  most  convenience  to  myself,  and  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  others.'* 

And  miserable  no  doubt  he  was,  if  ever  mortal  on  this  earth 
was  miserable ;  but  in  those  days  at  Olney  there  must  have  been 
much  happiness  too ;  he  who  in  many  of  his  lines  has  awakened, 
or  recalled,  or  expressed  for  us  feelings  of  such  intense  rural  and 
fireside  enjoyment,  must  have  enjoyed  himself.  We  know  that 
it  is  the  sad  compensation  that  such  enjoyment  should  have  also 
its  periodiccd  overshadowdngs  of  intense  misery  too.  He  says 
to  Mr.  Newton,  **I  wonder  that  a  sportive  thought  should  ever 
Iviiock  at  the  door  of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it  shoidd 
gain  admittance.  It  is  as  if  a  harlequin  should  intrude  himself 
into  the  gloomy  chamber  where  a  corpse  is  deposited  in  state." 
Yet  no  writer  regales  us  more  witn  a  rapid  succession  of 
cheerful  images — images  that  entertain  and  charm  us  with  all  the 
most  delightful  and  desirable  scenes  of  the  happiest  home.  He 
sj)cnt  those  days,  his  mornings  engaged  in  penwork,  and  in  the 
evening — especially  the  winter  evenings — he  sat  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
transcribing,  while  she  pursued  her  incessant  knitting  in  silk,  or 
woolkni,  or  cotton ;  perhaps  he  read  his  favourite  book,  "  Baker's 
Chronicle,"  "  with  which,"  says  he,   "  I  shall  soon  be  as  well 
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acquainted  as  Sir  Roger  Dc  Coverly  himself."  Hence  Cowper  is 
the  most  completely  and  thoroughly  English  of  our  poets  ;  most 
to  the  apprehension  of  all ;  not  in  virtue  of  inferioritVi  but  by  his 
ti*aiLsparency  and  perspicuity  of  stylo  and  of  thouglit.  All  aro 
able  to  understand  him,  all  are  able  to  follow  him.  llero  are  no 
metaphysics — no  psychologies.  Nothing  lies  on  the  out-of-the- 
way  road ;  wo  are  walking  where  we  have  walked  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  our  companion  says,  "Don't  you  sec  that  t "  and 
wo  aro  amazed  that  wo  have  never  beforo  seen  it.  It  is  singular 
that  life,  which  to  Cowpor  was  so  dreadful  a  myster)',  never  in 
tho  most  mysterious  and  awful  complexion  of  it  comes  boforc  us 
in  his  poems.  Tliis  man's  hallowed  uelicacy  of  tasto  and  nobility 
of  conscience  kept  him  from  turning  his  heart  inside  out.  Some 
men  do  with  tneir  moral  skin  what  tho  New  Zeidanders  and 
sailors  do  with  tho  bodily  skin — tattoo  it ;  or,  as  they  say,  "  moko 
their  subjective  nature  into  a  poem  !*'  But  do  jou  not  think  tho 
moral  skm  must  be  ])rctty  tough  to  allow  that  kuid  of  treatmont  f 
With  reference  to  Cow{>er'8  human  idealizations,  they  ore  very 
few  ;  but  it  shocks  us  to  say  that  thero  is  a  horrid  Wordsworth* 
like  vulgarity  about  his  selection  of  character.  Deddodly  of  tho 
lower  order, 

"  Cottagcn  that  weave  at  their  own  door/' 

and  that  kind  of  folk  ;  a  crazy  Kato,  gip«v  p<*ople,  and  suoh  Uko ; 
true,  they  don't  occur  often  at  all,  but  it  shows  tho  mannor  of  his 
tastrs,  not  noblcH  or  knightn,  but  the  lowly  ways  of  lowlv  EDglish 
people.  These  he  (Inscribes,  and  we  feel  his  deancription  along 
every  line : — 

'*  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  cloae  the  ■1iatt«rf  fast, 
I^ot  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  tofa  round  i 
And  while  the  habhlinfir  and  lotid  hitting  nm 
Throws  up  a  steamj  column,  and  tht  eupt 
That  ehrfr  but  not  iruhriate  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peacef\il  evening  in." 

There  is  a  perfect  picture.  The  English  heart  or  tho  ^^gh'ah 
home  beats  along  all  the  lines  of  Cowi)er. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  Cowjwr?  I  lis  portrait  by 
Eonmey  is  beforo  u<,  ami  wo  know  no  jHirtniit  which  has  power 
to  ntfccl  us  ?o  much.  AV^e  nrtMl  no  assuninces  as  to  its  being  a  like- 
ness, but  from  tho  wcll-knovii  I'u^rraWng,  it  oxrrcises  an  awful 
power  over  tlie  spirit ;  it  U  mon.»  the  iK»rtruit  of  a  npe^'trc  than  of 
a  man  ;  it  has  pownr  at  any  time  to  move  us  almo^it  to  ti*arSv  and 
always  to  aw«».  ^'ay,  (»thcr  men,  indeiHl,  have  tni\'erm*d  more 
a^'ful  fields  of  thought.  None,  we  suppa:M>,  have  ever  traverMHl 
a  moro  dreadful  experience.    Over  the  face  is  bhed  the  palid  light 
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of  a  cbamcl-like  grief,  and  the  largo  eye  does  not  roll,  but  looks 
calmly  forward,  as  if  it  would  accustom  itself  to  despair ;  and  the 
sliarp,  nervous  nose,  and  the  kind,  exquisitely  cut,  yet  delicate^ 
loving,  but  passionless  lip,  and  the  narrow,  timid-looking  chin,  and 
the  poor,  wasted,  sunken  cheeks.  Oh,  my  soul,  it  is  sorrowful  to 
look  upon  that  likeness!  The  power  in  the  eye,  the  calm  power, 
with  yet  the  drop  of  wildness  electrifying  the  ball.  Altogether^ 
it  is  like  the  face  of  death,  dashed  with  insanity,  and  made 
divine  by  the  flash  of  a  light  from  unseen  worlds. 

In  his  letter  to  his  cousin.  Lady  Hcsketii,  when  their  intimacy 
was  renewed — ^for  it  ceeused  for  nearly  twenty  years,  until,  upon 
the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  she  wrote  to  congratulate  nim 
upon  it,  and  to  incj^uiro  into  many  things  about  him,  and,  among 
other  things,  into  his  personal  appearance— he  replied,  and  he  was 
fifty  when  he  replied : — "  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very  smart  youth  of 
my  years ;  I  am  not  indeed  grown  erey  so  much  as  I  am  grown 
bald.  No  matter ;  there  was  more  nair  in  the  world  than  ever 
had  the  honour  to  belong  to  me.  Accordingly,  I  have  found  just 
enough  to  curl  a  little  at  my  ears,  and  to  intermix  with  a  little  of 
my  own,  that  still  hangs  bcnind.  I  appear,  if  you  see  me  in  the 
afternoon,  to  have  a  very  decent  head-dress,  not  easily  distinguished 
from  my  natural  growth,  which,  being  worn  with  a  small  bag  and 
a  black  ribbon  about  my  neck,  continues  to  me  the  charms  of  my 
youth,  even  on  the  verge  of  old  age."  From  this  renewed  inter- 
course with  Lady  Hesketh  began  the  happiest  state  of  Cowper's 
mind  and  life.  He  himself  speaks  of  it  with  most  innocent  but 
delighted  rapture,  and  likens  himself  to  the  traveller  described  in 
Pope's  Messiah : — 

**  Tho  twain  in  barren  deserts,  with  snrprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdnre  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear, 
New  fitUs  of  water  mormorlng  in  his  ear." 

And  will  anybody,  then,  be  very  anmy  if,  in  that  moment,  some 
thoughts  of  the  old  banished  love,  Theodora,  mingled  with  the 
joys  ;  unmarried,  she  still  retained  all  the  old  memories  of  dear, 
distant  days  in  Southampton  Buildings,  and  anonjinous  gifts,  the 
honour  of  which  seems  to  be  divided  between  the  sisters,  came  in 
mysterious  ways  to  the  sad  hermit.  Lady  Hesketh  was  herself 
now  a  widow,  and  the  delicacy  which  prevented  Cowpor  from 
accepting  presents  from  Sir  Thomas,  would  have  been  prudery  in 
the  poor  poet  towards  the  wealthy  cousin. 

In  those  last  days  of  his  life,  friends,  able  and  substantial, 
came  round  Cowper ;  but  nothing  lifted  the  night-cloud  from  that 
solemn  tabernacle,  his  soul.  Long  before  Mr.  Newton  left;  Olney, 
he  had  relapsed  into  his  old  state  of  desolation ;  he  believed  him- 
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self  cut  off  from  God — ^from  all  possibility  of  salvation  and  hope. 
His  pen,  when  ho  took  it  in  hand,  uttered  all-cheerful  things — 
all-nappy  things ;  but  his  inner  life  was  one  unbroken  and  un- 
mitigable  gloom.  Worse  and  worse,  darker  and  darker,  it  became. 
His  poems,  his  letters,  were  like  mountain  lakes  or  tarns  in  their 
tranquil  beauty  and  power,  shone  upon  by  starlight  and  sunli^t, 
although  shadowed  by  tall,  dark  mountains,  echomg  to  the  solemn 
murmur  of  pine  groves  ;  but  they  were  fed  by  streams  from  unseen 
sources — ^from  caverns  black  and  subterranean,  where  literally  a 
ray  of  light  never  shone. 

We  do  not  think  the  education  of  Cowper  by  Mr.  Newton  was 
of  the  wisest ;  and  we  think  there  is  something  providential  not 
only  in  his  residence  at,  but  also  in  his  removal  from  Olney.  Mrs* 
Unwin  was  no  doubt  a  dear,  sweet  Puritan ;  but  she  was  a  Puritan. 
Look  at  her  there,  in  tliat  Ukeuess,  which  we  love  to  look  on» 
though  no  likeness  can  make  us  love  her  more;  yes^il  kflio 
picture  of  a  Puritan,  a  veir  dear  one,  but  »  Puritan.  But 
Newton  made  more  ri^d  the  bands  of  puritanic  duty  even 
in  her.  All  very  well  m  Mr.  Newton,  wnose  dangers,  as  wo 
have  scon,  lay  on  the  sinner  side  of  life ;  but  not  very  well 
in  Cowi>er,  wlioso  dangers  rather  lay  on  the  saint  side  of  life. 
Wo  believe,  had  Newton  remained  in  Olney,  wo  never 
should  have  had  the  i)ocms  as  we  have  them  now — ^w©  never 
should  have  had  '^  The  Ttisk.''  We  often,  in  reading  the  life  uf 
Cow{)er,  get  angry  with  the  admirable  Ne^-ton.  He  wanted  to 
act  the  censor  and  expuuger  of  verses  which  even  a  Horace 
could  not  mend  in  taste  or  Howe  in  piety.  AVe  ^t  cross  when 
we  find  it  necessary  for  Cowper  to  apologiso  for  wntiug  "  Johnny 
Gilpin!"  We  st»o  no  harm  in  "Johnny  Gilpin;"  on  the  con- 
trary, wo  ^ish  we  could  ^Tite  it  ourselves.  A\  e  see,  too,  that  iu 
all  his  letters  to  Newton  lie  is  under  a  kind  of  awo,  and  fear,  and 
constraint — so  different  to  that  siririt  with  which  he  writes  to  Lady 
Hi^sketh.  We  soi*,  t^M),  that  Newton,  after  he  left  Olney,  became 
exacting,  and  arrogant,  and  otKcious,  luid  imi>ertinent,  and  i>rici»t* 
like ;  and,  on  the  wht»lo,  after  he  left  (Jlney,  we  do  not  lite  hw 
relation  to  Cowikt  a  bit.  In  most  of  us  tlu-  giith  i»f  religious  duty 
needs  ti^hteuin*;  ;  we  do  not  nixnl  to  he  tuld  that  "  the  Son  uf  man 
came  eating  and  drinking."  hut  we  tliiuk  Cowjier  did  ni*ed  that 
Guspel  to  be  preaeheil  to  him  as  well  as  tho  other.  I^dy  Hcsketh 
had  more  wisdom,  and  Am  gives  a  nan^tive  of  (  owi»er*8  days 
to  Tlieo<lora  which  d«*es  not  incline  as  t<»  think  of  Newton  as  m 
vcrj' judicious  p{i5tor.  She  says: — "Our  cousin  mentionetl that  for 
two  summers  he  had  been  obli^nl  to  take  his  walk  in  Uie  middle 
of  the  dttv,  which  he  thought  had  hurt  him  a  pkkI  deal ;  *  but,* 
id  hci  '1  could  not  help  it,  for  it  was  when  Mr.  Newton  was  hcrc^ 
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and  wo  made  it  a  ndo  to  pass  four  days  in  the  week  together. 
We  dined  at  one,  and  it  was  Mr.  Newton's  rule  to  have  tea 
about  four  o'clock,  for  we  broke  up  at  six.'  '  Well,  then,*  said 
I,  *  you  would  have  good  time  for  a  long  evening's  walk,  I  should 
have  thought.'  *  No,'  said  he ;  *  after  six  we  had  service,  or 
lecture,  or  somethine  of  that  kind,  which  lasted  till  supper.'  We 
declare,  to  have  had  that  Newton's  eyes  always  upon  us,  would 
have  made  us  insane,  too  ;  and  so  we  were  glad  when  we  found 
the  rectory  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  called  him  away  to  London." 

But  let  us  not  do  injustice  to  the  man  of  God — a  very  prophet 
Nathan,  we  do  believe  ;  and  we  believe  he  could  have  performed 
well  a  prophet  Nathan's  duties.     Only,  if  Cowper  resembled 
David,  it  was  when  the  waves  and  billows  had  gone  over  him, 
not  when  he  had  to  listen  to  the  parable  about  a  certain  lamb. 
There  are  men  who  could  be  either  Dominican  Inquisitor  or  Puritan 
Martyr  in  their  saintliness.     Is  it  that,  reversing  Cowper's  case, 
they  have  a  tender  conscience  and  no  sensibility?    We  know  such 
men ;  it  is  an  edifying  work  to  read  them,  and  to  know  what  work 
the  devil  did  in  the  volcano  below  before  God  turned  it  to  the 
allu\4al  soil  above.     The  best  work  Newton  set  Cowper  to  do,  was 
his  sending  him  to  sick-beds  and  to  prayer-meetings ;  but  even 
in  these  holy  duties  he  would  have  been  more  useful  had  his  walks 
been  longer,  and  could  he  have  felt  that  he  was  outside  of  the  eye 
of  that  stem  Newton.     But  it  is  a  mistake  of  ministers  of  the 
Newton  school  that  they  will  not  leave  the  plants  of  grace  alone  ; 
it  is  dangerous  in  many  instances — it  draws  from  the  Master 
Husbandman.     We  know  we  must  plough  the  CTound,  and  plant 
the  sapling,  and  watch  it,  and  nurture  it ;  and  there  is  another 
thing  we  must  also  do — we  must  let  it  aione,  or  it  will  not  bring 
forth  fruit.     The  sun,  and  air,  and  light  are  wiser  than  we  are. 
We  must  not  be  always  digging  about  it,  and  pruning  it  or  cuttinff 
off  the  excrescences  from  the  bark,  or  it  will  be  a  stunted  tree.  And 
so  it  is  we  do  not  find  Cowper's  soul  grow  much  while  Newton  re- 
mained at  Olney.     Ne>vton  indeed  grew  famously  on  him  ;  it  was 
a  precious  and  wonderful  experience  for  him  to  w  atch ;  but  we 
do  not  think  he  was  ever  very  grateftil  for  lessons  taught  by 
Cowper,  although  Cowper  was  so  grateftd  to  Newton.     On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  like  the  relation  of  Newton  to  Cowper  much ;  it 
was  very  like  the  relation  of  Zophar  the  Naamathite  to  Job. 

These  things  are  ordered  better  in  the  unseen  citj',  where  they 
have  long  since  met. 

And  so  Newton  left  them  for  his  large  sphere  of  duty,  and  Wil- 
liam Cowper  and  Mary  Unwin  were  all  alone.  Have  we  not  looked 
in  upon  that  life,  so  innocent,  so  hallowed  ?  And  how  mighty 
must  have  been  the  depth  of  love  in  that  beautiful  woman's  soul! 
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It  Ls  said,  on  somo  hands,  that  marriago  was  at  ono  time  talked  of. 
Very  likely.  Wo  should  think  it  was  talked  of  as  quietly,  as  the 
Apostlo  John  and  Mar}%  who  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  mieht  havo  talked 
of  marriago  ;  but  it  was  abandoned.  All  ends  could  bo  answered, 
divine  and  human,  without  that.  But  few  marriaeee  call  for 
such  devotion  as  thev  knew  to  each  other.  What  a  skeleton  was 
in  that  house  which  they  occupied.  What  a  calm  and  inflexible 
delusion  lay  upon  him.  What  a  solemn  thought  of  caro  lay  upon 
her.  Vain  all  attempts  to  rouse  him  from  that  melancholy  whicli 
impelled  him  to  suicide,  or  to  ap{)eal  to  him  by  that  incessant 
piety  with  which  he  always  and  ever  looked  ri^ht  on  to  God ;  but 
only  to  despair.  Attempting  to  cure  him,  it  was  Mrs.  Unwin 
who  roused  him  to  become  a  ]>oct  in  earnest.  He  succeeded,  we 
know,  beyond  all  expectation.  He  pla}^ully  says  of  his  prodne* 
tions  to  Mr  Unwin,  the  son  of  Mary,  "  I  admire  them  myself,  and 
your  mother  admires  them ;  and  her  praise  and  my  praise  put 
together  are  fame  eiumgh  for  me."  But  still  he  could  not  lift  the 
cloud.  Then,  during  all  those  years,  and  especially  many  months,  she 
gave  to  him  unmingled,  unbroken  attention.  And  there  was  one  thy 
— oftp  Hhorking  day — when  he  was  missed,  and  sought  for — and  she 
came  in — and  it  was  her  hand  that  cut  down  the  mticldf  before  it 
was  too  late. 

There  was  a  little  circumstance  which  carries  a  halo  of  im- 
mortal light  an »und  it.  In  those  evil  days,  when  sixt/ years  of 
agt»,  he  nxjeivcd  from  an  agtnl  play- fell* )w  of  his  earliest  years  his 
mother's  likeness ;  it  came  to  him  fnun  a  distance.  The  sender, 
like  himself,  wtts  ver\'  old.  But  how  like  himself  it  is  to  call  her 
•'My  dear  Hose."  I  For  name  was  Bose  BcMlham.  Well!  the 
affections  never  grow  old ;  they  help  to  wrinkle  the  cheek,  and 
even  to  take  the  lu-^tro  from  the  eve,  but  thev  never  dccav.     And 

*  ar  # 

the  hf>li(*st  niR^otions  see  all  things  holy  ever  as  young ;  only  sin 
and  earth  can  lM»conie  hoarv.  And  when  he  received  it,  how  all 
the  child  and  tlie  vouth  welled  up  in  the  overflowing  streams  of 
affe<'tioii  from  the  fieart  of  the  old  man.  "  The  world,"  he  sars, 
"could  not  have  furnishcHl  -^o  ac<*eptal>le  a  pn^s^'iit.  I  roccivwf  it 
with  a  trt»i)idution  of  nervi^s  and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to  that  I 
should  have  felt  had  the  original  presented  herself  to  my  cm- 
braet*s.  I  kissed  it,  and  hung  it  when^  it  is ;  the  hist  object  that  I 
sec*  at  night,  and,  of  enurso,  the  first  on  which  I  om»n  my  eyes  in 
the  morning."  Tlu»  heart  of  Cow|ht  wa-*  no  rock  to  m»cd  a  rud 
to  smitt*  it,  and  libt  nitr  thr  inij»ri*i«»urd  wati-rs  ;  r\n,  hi««  heart  was 
rather  a  oliarnn-d  wi*ll,  and  that  picture  relrastnl  the  fountain 
fn)m  its  imprisoning  eharin.  iVrhajw  there  are  no  verses  in  the 
language  s«j  imthetic — sacre<l  to  the  holy  genius  of  the  mother. 
All  we  who  have  been  bom  of  woman,  and  left  her  dead  betdsd 
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us  while  wo  began  the  weary  march  of  life,  or  drank  of  mother's 
milk,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  maternal  kisses,  we  should  stand 
up  before  those  lines,  and  reverence  the  genius  of  himianity  in  the 
holy  heart  of  Cowper.  If  the  reader  ever  dropt  a  hasty,  unkind, 
or  coarse  word  upon  a  mother's  ear,  he  should  read  these,  and  think 
of  Aw  devotion  at  sixty — and  blush.  But  the  life  which,  as  a 
whole,  seemed  so  dark — darkened  yet  more  towards  the  close — all 
his  tenderness  was  soon  to  be  awakened  for  the  beloved  companion 
of  so  many  years.  It  was  in  1791,  while  she  and  Cowper  were 
sitting  together,  she  was  seized  with  giddiness,  and  smitten  with 
paralysis,  was  only  saved  jfrom  falling  by  the  hand  she  had  steadied 
so  long.  Nor  did  she  ever  permanently  recover.  They  had  long 
removed  from  Olney  to  Weston,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  IJnwin's  health  permitted,  they  fled  from  place  to 
place,  in  search  of  health  and  repose.  Still,  for  some  time  longer, 
Weston  was  their  home.  And  now  all  the  tenderness  of  Cowper's 
nature  broke  forth.  Now  he  struggled  more  earnestly  against  his 
insanity — in  every  way,  in  every  hour,  he  sought  to  compensate,  if 
possible,  in  some  measure  the  tenderness  which  had  so  long  pro- 
tected him ;  but  he  was  thrown  more  upon  his  own  loneliness, 
and  while  in  the  garden  or  the  orchard,  he  attempted  to  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  but  it  was  yet  dark,  and  an  increasing  darkness. 

It  was  then,  before  they  finally  left  Weston,  that  he  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Unwin  those  lines  so  famous — "  To  Mary." 

*'  The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  OTercast ; 
Ab,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary! 

**  Thy  spirits  hare  a  fidnter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow,— - 
'Twas  my  distress  that  made  thee  so. 

My  Mary  I 

"  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rest,  disused,  and  shine  no  more— 

My  Mary! 

"For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary! 

"  But  well  thon  play'st  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary ! 

**  Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Tet  me  they  charm,  whate*er  the  theme. 

My  Mary! 
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*'  Tbj  tiWer  looks,  onoe  auburn  bright. 
Are  Btill  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaryl 

"  For,  could  I  Tiew  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  aeeing  oould  I  lee  f 
The  Ban  would  rise  in  Tain  for  me. 

My  Mary! 

"  Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign; 
Yet,  gently  preet,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary! 

"  Such  feebleness  of  limbs,  thou  provest 
That  now,  at  every  step  thou  moTe*st, 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lovest. 

My  Mary  I 

"  And  still  to  lore,  though  prest  with  ill. 
In  wintry  Ago  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MyMaryl 

**  Hut,  ah !  by  constant  heed,  I  know 
Uuw  uft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transfurius  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary ! 

"  And  should  my  future  lot  be  oast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary!" 

I 

These  linos  aro  among  tho  most  touching  and  beautiful  ever 
penned,  and  that  simple  retrain,  the  bunion  of  each  stanza,  it  8po;iks 
volumes  of  love  and  tendomes8,it  adds  much  to  the  afiocting  pathos 
of  thr  stanza.  Mrs.  Unwiu's  uudorstandiu;^  bn>ke  down  beneath  re* 
peated  attacks  of  paralysis ;  she  relapsed  into  second  childhood,  and 
Cow|HT  watched  her  sutterings  in  blank  des|)air ;  she  wan  his  solo 
business  in  life.  At  last  he  refused  any  food  except  a  pid'c  of  bread 
dip|H.*<l  in  water ;  tho  king  granted  him  a  [>ension  of  £300  a  year, 
but  ho  was  in  no  condititm  to  be  told  of  it ;  hiswrses  were  charm- 
ing and  enlightening  thi»a<;inds  of  homes  and  hearts,  l»ut  he  was 
irri'coverably  wretched;  he  lived  in  hourly  terror  that  he  shoidd 
Ik.'  taken  away;  he  stayiii  a  whole  day  in  his  InHlnMiin  gimrdinfi^ 
his  bed,  under  the  idi'a  that  in  his  absence  H)me  ono  would  got 
possession  (»f  it  and  prevent  his  lying  down  in  it  anv  more;  for 
scmie  time  hi*  had  a  rrsidrnce  on  the  sea-side  in  a  little  village  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  ;  then?  lu'  wmte,  **  I  am  the  most  forlorn  of 
human  being>.  1  tiv.id  the  ^hore  imder  the  burdt*n  of  infinite 
despair,  and  vii'W  evi-ry  vex-H'l  thai  appniacIicM  the  coast  with  i 
eye  of  jealousy  and  fear,  lest  it  arrive  with  a  commission  to 
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mc."    In  the  increasing  illness  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  he  steadily  pursued 
the  thought  that  all  her  suflFerings  were  on  his  account.     Yet  he 
never  alluded  to  her  or  her  danger;  he  knew  it  well ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  her  death,   when  a  servant  came  in  to  open  the 
shutters,  he  said  "  Sally — is  there  life  ahove  stairs."  A  few  hours 
after,  that  loving  heart  breathed  its  last  on  earth ;  and  then  he 
was  haunted  by  the  idea  that  she  was  not  dead,  but  would  wake 
up  in  the  grave,  and  for  his  account  endure  the  horrors  of  suffoca- 
tion.   He  at  last  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her ;  under  the  influence 
of  his  preconception,  he  fancied  he  observed  her  stir,  but  when  he 
looked  closely  and  saw  that  she  was  really  dead,  he  flung  himself 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  he  never  mentioned  her  again. 
She  was  buried  where  she  died,  within  the  communion  rails, 
soon  to  open  again  to  receive  her  beloved  companion.     She  was 
buried  at  night  while  Cowper  slept,  in  order  tnat  all  might  bo 
hidden  from  him.     If  ever  you  go  to  the  church  at  East  Dereham, 
and  look  upon  that  marble,  chaste  as  the  heart  once  beating,  now 
resting  beneath  it,  would  wish  it  to  be,  remember,  that  even  in 
the  ranks  of  women  Mary  Unwin  stands  foremost,  however  obscure 
her  living  duties  were,  for  tender  heroism  of  soul ;  we  may  say 
many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all. 
For  him  there  were  yet  three  years  before  the  wished-for  yet 
dreaded  close.    Happiness  he  never  knew  again.    He  thoroumly 
revised  his  Homer ;  he  commenced  his  poem  me  "  Four  Ages."  JBut 
we  must  not  linger  on  the  dose.   The  end  came  in  1800.  The  gloom 
continued ;  when  the  physician  called  to  see  him,  and  inquired 
how  he  felt,  "  Feel !"  said  Cowper,  "  I  feel  unutterable  despair." 
Even  to  the  very  last  moments,  he  olun^  to  his  despair,  he  refused 
all  nutriment,  "  What  can  it  signify  1"  he  said,  and  they  were  his 
last  words.    But  his  end  was  perfect  peace.    Fire  persons  were 
standing  round  his  bed  at  the  time,  and  not  one  knew  the  moment 
of  his  oeparture ;  only  it  was  indeed  true ;  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  was 
past,  the  prison  left,  and  the  palace  entered.  ''  From  that  moment,'' 
says  his  excellent  and  beloved  kinsman,  Mr«  Johnson>  who  did  so 
much  to  alleviate  those  last  hours — "/r(w>  t%at  tnoffient  till  the 
coffin  closed,  the  expression  icith  which  hie  countenance  fiad  settled 
icas  that  of  calmness  and  composure,  mingled  ds  it  were  with  holy 
HurpriseJ* 

There  was  an  old  lady  living  in  London  then  whose  heart  went 
back  to  a  period  of  forty-five  years  distance.  She  was  old,  but  had 
many  years  to  travel  yet,  to  outlive  all  who  had  known  those  bright 
old  days  of  Southampton  Buildings — ^thc  young  clerk,  now  the 
stately  Lord  Chancollor — and  the  bright  Harriet,  now  Lady 
Heskoth.    But  when  she  heard  that  it  was  all  over,  she  went  to 
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the  place  of  secret  treasures,  and  took  out  a  packet  of  letters  and 
poems  forty-fiTO  years  old,  too,  and  be  sure  that  many  tears  fell 
oyer  those  magic  documents,  so  long,  so  carefully  preserved,  and 
then  lest  in  some  dark  hour  of  sorrow  she  should  commit  them  to 
the  flames,  she  sealed  the  packet,  and  sent  them  to  a  lady,  not  to  bo 
opened  till  her  death ;  nearly  at  the  age  of  ninctj',  Theodora  Co wper 
died,  in  1824,  and  then  all  those  silly,  tender,  hopeful  words,  bright 
with  promises  and  youth,  saw  the  light ;  and  there  thev  arc  in  this 
edition  of  Cowper,  as  youthful  as  ever,  and  the  briglit  eye  that 
read  them,  the  lip  that  kissed  them,  and  the  wild  heart  and  the 
long  thin  finger  that  dictated  them,  are  all  dust. 

From  first  to  last  what  an  incompleted  being  would  life 
hero  seem,  if  for  those  broken  hearts  we  could  not  see  the  Palace 
beyond  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

We  must  not  dismiss  this  paper  from  our  hands  without  calling 
attention  to  Mr.  Bohn's  most  comprehensive  edition  of  Southejr's 
"  Cowper."  Southejr's  life  of  the  Poet  is  not  all  that  we  ooold 
wish,  but  we  prefer  it  to  Qrimshaw's.  Indeed,  wo  believe  that 
Cowper's  life  has  yet  to  bo  written.  On  the  whole,  he  does  not 
suffer,  nor  we  believe  does  evangelical  truth  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
more  competent  biographer.  Grimshaw's  "  Life  of  Cowpor  '^  is  a 
piece  of  literary  bungling,  in  which  the  presence  of  Ghwpol  truth  is 
supi)osed  to  bo  quite  a  sufficient  compensation  for  tno  abscoce 
of  insight  and  art.  Southey's  life  is,  of  course,  a  charming  bio- 
g^phy,  TkTitten  by  an  incomparable  master  of  Eugliish  oompoai- 
Son,  enlivened  by  a  great  amount  of  varied  informatiQii. 
Mr.  Bohii  has  included  all  Southey's  fifteen  volumes  in  the 
eight  of  the  present  edition  ;  and  ad<utional  poems,  whidi,  when 
Southey  published,  were  copyright,  thoso  to  which  we  have  ^H»Wiri 
above  as  preserved  by  Theodora  Cowjier,  and  many  lottcrs  then 
also  copyright,  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  the  worin  of 
few  (KK'ts  are  uiehed  in  so  pleasant  a  shrine  as  Mr*  Bohn's  ei^t 
volume  edition  of  the  "  Poet  Cowi)er." 
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Cy  the  thoiisands  of  hands  which  will  open  this  volume^  it  will 
bo  opened  accompanied  by  very  mournful  feelings ;  this  is  the  last 
portion  we  can  possibly  receiye  now  from  that  gifted  and  glowing 
pen  which  has  so  often  enchanted  us.  It  can  lay  no  additional 
escutcheon  of  glory  or  brilliancy  upon  the  hearse  of  its  illustrious 
author,  but  it  sustains,  of  course,  all  the  &me  won  by  the  previous 
VfJumcs  of  the  history.  The  reader  will  not  find  here  any  pictures 
so  brilliant  as  those  which  startled  and  charmed  the  imagination 
in  former  volumes ;  there  is  no  such  painting  as  we  had  in  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops,  or  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  or  the  marvel- 
lously-delightful panorama  of  the  state  of  England  during  the 
periods  of  the  later  Stuarts  and  William ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  woU- 
tnown  style.  The  stately  tramp  and  clang  of  the  rapid  sentences, 
the  bright  and  vivid  presentation  of  portraits  and  oi  scenes ;  and 
now  that  the  work  is  done,,  it  must  oe  said,  ^reat  as  our  regret 
may  be,  that  we  shall  read  of  this  delightful  history  no  more  ;  it 
has  a  perfect  unity.  Commencing  with  the  circumstances  which 
precipitated  the  Kovolution  of  1688,  it  closes  in  this  volume  with 
the  death  of  William  in  1702.  No  other  hand  has  touched  any 
of  these  lines,  the  great  historian  had  himself  given  his  final 
touches  and  corrections  to  all  the  pages  within  six  of  the  dose  of 
the  volume ;  and  the  remaining  six,  devoted  to  the  death  of  the 
powerful  Prince,  the  statesman  whose  memory  he  has  so  embalmed, 
are  here  as  he  left  them,  nor  do  they  need  any  words  of  apology; 
with  a  sombre,  but  most  appropriate  grace,  the  curtain  falls  behmd 
the  silver-shielded  coffin  of  the  author's  most  beloved  hero, 
William ;  and  the  death  scene — ^the  last  hours  of  the  king  who 
served  our  nation  in  our  need  so  well — are  portrayed  with  all  the 
historian's  vigour  and  tenderness. 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  condensed  analvsis  of  this  volume. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  find  that  the  events  which  pass  be&re  the 
eye  in  the  perusal  of  it  are  as  important  as  most  of  those  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  preceding  years.  A  mournful  interest  gathers 
round  the  prince,  wno,  still  encompassed  with  embarrassments,  is 
preparing  now  to  quit  the  scene.  With  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
the  historian  has  brought  out  the  question  of  standing  armies, 
then  beheld  naturally  by  patriotic  men  with  great  jealousy  and 
fear.     Some  of  our  readers  may  be  more  interested  in  those  little 

*  The  liifltory  of  England,  from  the  Accewion  of  Jamoi  tho  S«ooocU    Bj  L«d 
Macaulav,    Vol.  5.    IiODgman  and  Co, 
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episodes — ^with  which  of  course,  as  usual,  the  history  abounds— 
in  which  a  domestic  incident  is  made  to  ^vo  a  colour  and  light  to 
a  stream  of  political  events.  True  to  himself,  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
this  volume,  finds  some  work  for  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — ^the  first  volume  contained  the  attack  on  William  Penn ; 
tlie  second  on  George  Fox ;  tliis  last  volumo  contains  the  story 
of  Spencer  Cowper,  and  the  handsome  Quaker,  which,  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  notice,  does  not  lack  the  narrrator's  usual  bittcmcas 
against  his  old  associates  and  relations.  We  have  referred  to  tho 
story  some  few  pages  back.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  is  capable  of 
quite  another  rendering ;  but  here,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
effective  power,  we  give  it,  as  he  gives  it,  m  detail : — 

"  At  Ilortford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family  named  Stout.     A 
pretty  young  woman  of  this  family  had  lati^ly  sunk  intfi  a  melancholy 
of  a  kiud  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensibility  and  lively 
imagination  who  are  subject  to    tlio  restraints  of    austere  religious 
societies.     Her  dress,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  disturlxmce 
of  her  mind.     Slie  sometimes  hinted  ht*r  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which 
she  bi^longod.     She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman,  who  was 
one  of  the  brotherhood,  had  held  forth  against  her  at  a  meeting.     She 
threatened  to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  window,  to  drown 
herself.     To  two  or  three  of  her  associates  she  owned  that  she  was  in 
love,  and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man  whom  she  loved 
was  one  whom  she  never  could  marry.     In  fact,  the  object  of  her  fond- 
ness was  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  already  married.     She  at  length 
wrote  to  him  in  language  which  she  never  would  have  used  if  her 
intellect  had  not  been  disordered.     He,  like  an  honest  man,  took  no 
advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid 
her.     His  prudence  mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one  oocation 
she  wont  into  lits.     It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  thould  aea  htt, 
when  ho  came  to  Hertford  at  tho  spring  assizes  of  1699  ;  for  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  somo  money  wliich  was  duo  to  her  on  mortgage^ 
He  called  on  her  for  this  purpose  lato  ono  evening,  and  delivered  a 
bag  of  gold  to  her.     She  presstxi  him  to  be  the  guest  of  her  familr,  but 
he  excused  himself  and  retired.    The  next  moniiug  she  was  found  dead 
among  tho  stakes  of  a  mill-dAm  on  tho  stream  called  ihc  Priory  River. 
1*)iat  Aid  ha^l  destroyed  ht-rst'lf  thoro  could  bo  no  rirasonable  doubk 
T\\o  ronmer'fl  in(|a«*.<t  found  that  fho  liail  (Imwnod  hers*elf  while  in  a 
Btat4.>  i»f  lut'iital  (liTan;;f'mt*iit.     i^nt  her  family  was  unwillini;  to  admit 
that  slie  hiul  Hlinrti'iictl  1k*r  owii  life,  and  liN»k«'d  abtut  fur  aomcbudy 
who  iui>:ht  be  areuned  ot   iiiunlerin>;  her.    '11  it*  hut  |MTsun  who  couM 
be  provi*!  to  have  K-eu  in   ht  r  coiiquiny  woh  SjNMieer  row]M*r.     It 
chaueed  th.tt  two  ;itl«irniy.4  und  ti  s-  riveiuT,  \s\u*  luul  vnuxv  down  from 
town  to  the  lI^Ttlord  a.-«.-*i/«-s.  iia<l  U'^'U  uvt-rliear*!,  t>n  th«'  unhappy  ni>;ht, 
talkin;^  over  thiir  uiue  ;il»>ul  l{i«*  diaiiiH  .ind  tlir.  itions  ut  I  In*  hand- 
some  (Quaker  giil,  in  ih  ■  lu'it  ^^-^v  in  uhi.  h  mi*  li  .-^ulijeetri  ar^*  rMiuietimea 
discussed  even  at  the  ciivuit  tahhs  aud  mess  tiMe^  i>f  our  more  retiutid 
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generation.  Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  were 
\isod  about  the  way  iu  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover,  and  the  way 
in  wliich  another  lover  would  punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On  no 
better  grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined  that  Speneer  Cowper 
liad,  with  the  assistance  of  these  three  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled 
her,  and  thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water.  There  was  absolutely  no  • 
evidence  of  the  crime.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the 
accused  had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime  ;  there  was  no  evidence 
that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any  connection  with  the  persons  who  were 
said  to  bo  his  accomplices.  One  of  those  persons,  indeed,  he  had 
never  seen.  But  no  story  is  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds 
blinded  by  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  The  Quakers  and  the 
Tories  joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamour.  The  Quakers  had,  in 
tlioso  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  punishments.  They  would, 
indeed,  as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly,  but  toe  truly,  rather  send  four 
innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than  let  it  be  believed  that  one  who  had 
tlieir  light  within  her  had  committed  suicide.  The  Tories  exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  •  The  whole  king- 
dom was  divided  between  Stouts  and  Cowpers.  At  the  summer 
assizes,  Hertford  was  crowded  with  anxious  faces  from  London,  and 
from  parts  of  England  more  distant  than  London.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and  unfairness  which  to  us  seem 
almost  incredible ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench.  Cowper  defended  himself  and 
tliose  who  were  said  to  be  his  accomplices,  with  admirable  ^bility  and 
self-possession.  His  brother,  much  more  distressed  than  himself,  sa'be 
near  him  through  the  long  agony  of  that  day.  The  case  against  the 
prisoners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body,  found, 
as  this  poor  girFs  body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water,  musF^ave 
been  thrown  into  ti[ie  water  while  still  alive.  To  prove  this  doctrine 
the  counsel  for  the  Urown  called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  nothing 
is  now  known  except  that  some  of  them  had  been  active  against  the 
Whigs  at  Hertford  elections.  To  confirm  the  evidence  of  these  gen- 
tlemen two  or  three  sailors  were  put  into  the  witness-box.  On  the 
other  side  appeared  an  array  of  men  of  science  whose  names  are  still 
remembered.  Among  them  was  AVilliam  Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of 
the  defendant,  but  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  that  England  had 
then  produced.  He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  science  ;  for  he  was  the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden, 
and  William  Cheselden  was  the  teacher  of  John  Hunter.  On  the  same 
side  appeared  Samuel  Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the  capital, 
had  no  rival  except  Radcliffe,  and  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  mag- 
nificent museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.  The 
attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to  make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men,  was  treated 
by  these  philosophers  with  just  disdain.  The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth 
what  he  could  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen.  *  My 
Lord,'  replied  Garth,  '  I  say  that  they  are  mistaken.     I  will  find  sea- 
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men  in  abundance  to  swear  tliat  they  have  known  whisiliDg  laiaa 
the  wind.' 

"The  jury  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty ;  and  the  report  carried  back 
to  Ldndon  by  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  was  that  erery 
body  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that  even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be 
convinced  of  their  error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevolence 
of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its  energy.  The  lives  of  the 
four  men  who  liad  just  been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by  means  of 
the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding  known  to  our  old  law,  the  appeal 
of  murder.  This  attack  too,  failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at  length 
exhausted ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  dis- 
appointed faction  except  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succession  of  libels  Spencer  Cowper  was 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  public.  But  the  public  did  him  jus- 
tice. Ho  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession  :  he  at  length  took 
his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  humanity  which  ho  never  failed  to  show  to 
unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he  had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many  who 
seldom  trouble  themselves  alx)ut  pedigrees  may  be  interested  by  le^im- 
ing  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  excellent 
poet  William  Cowper,  whoso  writings  have  long  been  peculiarij  loved 
and  ])riiMKl  by  the  members  of  tlio  religious  community  which,  under 
a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  liis  innocent  i)rogcnitor." 

All  readers  of  Mocaulay  ex])ect  to  bo  conducted  to  eoiiio  ci 
those  brilliant  {)ortraits  which  udom  the  stately  edifice  he  rean. 
This  volume  is  not  wanting  in  .»?ui'h.  With  great  power  he  has 
dmwii  the  minister  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Portocarrero ;  and  we 
should  like  the  dark,  and  driMidful,  and  forbidding  features  to  be 
well  studied  bv  our  readers.  They  are  the  indications  of  a 
subtlety  from  w^iich,  in  our  own  countrj-,  in  our  own  ago,  wc  are 
not  yet  by  any  means  safe  : — 

**  Porlocarroro  wiis  one  of  a  race  of  men  of  whom  wo,  happilv  for  ns, 
liavc  seen  very  little,  but  whose  intluc«nce  hoH  l)oonthe  cnrseof  Iloraan 
Catholic  countri«*H.  Ho  was,  like  Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander 
the  Sixtl),  a  ]M)Iiti(rian  nmdu  out  of  an  iiiipious  priest.  Such  politidmu 
are  generally  worso  than  tin*  won*t  of  the  hiity — more  meRilees  than 
any  rufhan  that  can  Iw  foiin  I  in  campis  m(»rv  diKlioneflt  than  any  petti- 
fogj^'or  who  hiwxuU  th««  tribunals,  llie  sanctity  of  their  profession  has 
an  unflanrtifyiiig  influomu  i.u  thi'ni.  T\w  loiM<»ns  *>f  the  nuraeir,  the 
habiU  of  lK>yh<NNl  and  »»f  <-jirly  youth,  h*ave  in  the  mindf*  of  the  girat 
majority  of  aviiwnl  inlidtlrt  M.me  traooa  of  nli^'lnn,  which,  in  seasons 
of  niouniin«(  ami  of  Hickmss,  UNntiK*  pluinly  tlisifniiblc.  But  it  is 
scan-cly  i>ossiMi*  that  ;iny  mh  li  trai«?  kIiouIiI  n-tnain  in  tho  mind  of  the 
hyi>o*  rite  wlio,  during  luaiiy  y  ars  i-*  i  onHtantly  j^fin-.'  thnmgh  wlial  ho 
considers  ari  th»-  inumimTv  of  prtMchin^'.  Haying 'ina^n,  l»aptiring,Ah riving. 
When  an  ecclesiastic  of  iliis  sort  mixes  in  the  contests  of  men  of  the 
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world,  he  is  indeed  mucli  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more  to 
be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his 
eloquence  to  embellish  what  he  regards  as  &ble8,  from  the  altar 
whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes 
who  believe  that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the  con- 
fessional where  he  daily  studies  with  cold  and  scientific  attention  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  courts  some  talents 
which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  unscrupulous  of 
lay  courtiers ;  a  rare  skill  in  reading  characters  and  in  managing  tem- 
pers, a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dexterity  in  insinuating  what 
it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or  to  propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two 
feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled  layman  from  becoming 
utterly  depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  feeling,  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ing. His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the  endearments  of  a  family.  His 
pride  may  revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become  a 
gentleman.  But  neither  with  the  domestic  feeling,  nor  with  the  chi- 
valrous feeling  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His  gown 
excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most  tender  of  human  lelationSy 
and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  him  from  the  observation  of  the  fashion- 
able code  of  honour, 

**  Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
summate master  of  his  craft.  To  the  name  of  statesman  he  had  no 
pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his  predecessor  Ximenes  was  out  of  the 
range,  not  more  of  his  intellectual,  than  his  moral  capacity.  To  re- 
animate a  paralysed  and  torpid  monarchy,  to  introduce  order  and  eco- 
nomy into  a  bankrupt  treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  an  army 
which  had  become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  which  was  perishing  fiKHn 
mere  rottenness — these  were  achievements  beyond  the  power,  beyond 
even  the  ambition,  of  that  ignoble  nature.  But  there  was  one  task  for 
which  the  new  minister  was  admirably  qualified — that  of  establishing; 
by  means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  absolute  dominion  over  a  feeble 
mind ;  and  the  feeblest  of  all  minds  was  that  of  lus  unhappy  sove- 
reign," 

The  Wstorian  sketches,  with  his  brilliancy  of  coloturinffy  tte 
cfiFect  of  this  priestly  dominancy  over  the  mind  of  Chanes  of 
Spain — especially  pointing  to  the  moi*bid  tastes  of  the  king  and 
his  ancestors : — 

"  ^feanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one  mania  suc- 
ceeded another.  A  longing  to  pry  into  those  mysteries  of  the  grave 
from  which  human  beings  avert  their  thoughts  had  long  been  here- 
ditary in  his  house.  Juana,  from  whom  tlie  mental  constitution  of  her 
posterity  seems  to  have  derived  a  morbid  taint,  had  sate,  year  afkr 
year,  by  tlie  bed  on  which  lay  the  ghastly  remains  of  her  husband, 
apparelled  in  the  rich  embroidery  and  jewels  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  wear  wliile  living.  Her  son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleasure  in 
celebrating  his  own  obsequies — in  putting  on  his  shroud,  placing  him- 
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self  in  tho  cdfUii)  covering  himself  with  the  pall,  anil  lying  as  one  dead 
till  tho  requiem  had  been  sung,  and  the  moumers  had  departiMl,  leaving 
him  alone  in  the  tomb,  l^hilip  the  Second  found  a  similar  pleasure 
in  gazing  on  tho  hugo  chest  of  bronze  in  -svhich  his  remains  were  to 
be  laid,  and  especially  on  the  skull  -svhich,  encircled  with  the  crown 
of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  cover.  Philip  the  Fourth,  tor*, 
hankered  after  burials  and  burial-places,  gratified  his  curiosity  by 
gazing  on  tho  remains  of  his  great-grandfather,  tho  Emperor,  and 
sometimes  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  like  a  cotpse  in  the 
niche  which  ho  had  selected  for  himself  in  tho  royal  cemetery.  To 
that  cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by  a  strange  fascination. 
Europe  could  show  no  more  magnificent  place  of  sepulture.  A  stair- 
case encrusted  with  jasper  led  down  from  tho  stately  church  of  the 
Escurial  into  an  octigon  situated  just  beneath  the  high  altar.  The 
vault,  impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold  and  precious  marblets 
which  reflected  tho  blaze  from  a  huge*  chandelier  of  silver.  On  tho 
right  and  on  tho  left  re]x>sed,  each  in  a  massy  8arco]>hagus,  the  departcii 
kings  and  (queens  of  S|>ain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the  king  descended 
with  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  and  oixlered  the  coflhis  to  bo  unclosed. 
His  mother  had  been  embalmed  with  such  consummate  skill  that  she 
appeared  as  she  had  appeanMi  on  her  death-bed.  The  body  of  his 
grandfather,  too,  seemed  entin*,  but  cnunbled  into  dust  at  the  fint 
touch.  From  Charles  neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  iho«e 
of  his  grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility.  I>ut,  when  the 
gentlo  and  graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  miserable  man*s  first  wife, 
she  who  had  lightt^d  up  his  dark  exiMtenro  with  ono  short  and  pale 
gleam  of  happiness,  presenteil  hersflf,  aftrr  tho  lajwe  of  ten  yvan,  to 
liis  eyes,  liLs  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  *  She  is  in  heaven,'  ho  cried  ; 
^and  I  shall  soon  Ik*  then^  with  her:'  and,  with  all  the  speed  of 
which  his  limits  were  capable,  he  tottered  back  to  the  upper  air." 

But  wc  must  reserve  n  space  for  n  furowc^ll  glance  at  the  illus- 
trious man  who,  in  n  jn'rioa  of  much  ditHi-ulty,  scnetl  our  natiun 
BO  bravely.  Lord  Macaulay  brings  <nit  in  this  volume  William*ji 
determination  to  R'sign  a  thnme  which  brought  him  only  ingrati- 
tude, irritiiti«»n,  and  annoyance.  Somei^s,  with  ditKculty,  and  uuly 
hy  the  threat  of  his  own  resignation,  induce<l  the  King  to  nvcin- 
sider  his.  Tlie  death  of  James,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Pretender  by  I-rf>ui.s  XIV.  as  King  of  England,  was  no  doubt  a 
bitter  di.sapj)ointment  to  William  ;  but  it  cuIKhI  forth,  in  our  own 
C4)untry,  u  splendid  burst  of  enthusiastic  hiyalty — it  was  a  glonm 
of  8atLsfaeti«)n  round  a  dying  man.  Thus  Lonl  Macauhiy 
dcseribiN  the  hist  scene  in  the  life  of  his  hero,  and  witli  these 
Words  concludes  his  own  histor\* : — 

''Hie  King  meanwhile  was  thinking  f;ist.  Al}>*Mn:irle  had  arrived  at 
Kensington  from  the  Hiigui%  i-xhiusii'd  by  rapM  travelling.  llii 
master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  tv-A  for  some  Ik  urs.  and  then  sumuKmed 
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him  to  mako  his  report.  Tiiat  report  was  in  all  respeci-s  satisfactory. 
I'Jie  States- General  were  in  the  best  temper ;  the  troops,  the  provisions, 
and  the  magazines  were  in  the  best  order.  Everything  was  in  readi- 
n(^ss  for  an  early  campaign.  AVilliam  received  the  intelligence  with 
the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work  was  done.  lie  was  under  no  illusion 
as  to  his  danger.  *  I  am  fast  drawing,'  ho  said,  *  to  my  end.'  His  end 
was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded. 
His  fortitude]  was  the  more  admirable  because  lie  was  not  willing 
to  die.     He  had  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom  ho  most  loved, 

*  You  know  that  I  never  feared  death  ;  there  have  been  times  when 
I  should  have  wished  it ;  but,  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is 
opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  hero  a  Uttle  longer.'  Yet  no 
weakness,  no  querulousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble 
career.  To  the  physicians  the  king  returned  his  thanks  graciously 
iiud  gently.  *  I  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill  and  learning 
could  do  for  me  :  but  the  case  is  beyond  your  art  ;  and  I  submit' 
From  the  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  frequently  en- 
gaged in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison  remained  many  hours 
in  the  sick  room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands 
with  great  seriousness.  The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night 
with  lords  and  privy  councillors.  He  ordered  several  of  them  to  bo 
called  in,  and  exerted  himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind 
and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who  were  admitted  to  his 
bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond.  But  there  were  in  tbe  crowd 
those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel,  friends  of  his  youth  who 
had  been  true  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  who  had  served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity 
M'hen  his  Secretaries  of  State,  liis  Treasury  and  his  Admiralty  had 
betrayed  him  ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  an  atmo- 
sphere tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  placing 
their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose  truth  he  had  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  popiUarity  rewarded  with  bounteous  muni- 
licence.  He  strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auvcrquerque  for 
tlio  alTectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years.  To  Albe- 
marle   he   gave  the  keys  of  his  closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers. 

*  Yon  know,*  lie  said,  *  what  to  do  with  them.'  By  this  time  ho 
could    scarcely   respire.      *Can   this,'    he    said    to    the   physicians, 

*  last  long  ? '  He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  He 
sN»  allowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Bcntinck.  Those  were  his  last 
artioulato  words.  Bcntinck  instantly  came  to  the  bed-side,  bent  down, 
aivl  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  King's  mouth.  The  lips  of  the  dying 
man  moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard.  The  King  took  the  hand  of 
liis  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  mo- 
ment, no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  their 
lung  and  ]>urc  friendship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
ami  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped  for  breath. 
The  bishops  knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer.  Wheii 
it  ended,  William  was  no  more. 
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"  When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  ho  wore  next 
to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black-silk  riband.  The  lords-in-waiting 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the 
hair  of  Mary." 

Now  surely,  among  eminent  writers,  not  ono  of  our  own  day 
has  attained  to  greater  right  to  the  homage  of  respectfid  and  critical 
n^^ard  thau  Macaulay .  The  a  ualities  of  his  mind  are  of  ex  traordinarv 
brilliancy.  His  style  at  onco  ueaves — ^liko  an  ocean  burning  beneath 
the  rising  sun — with  a  massive  mamificence,  with  a  ix)mp  and 
swell  of  diction,  rolling  and  surging  like  an  advancing  tide ;  whiio 
its  separate  waves  flash  with  a  lustre  broken  into  ten  thoosand 
sparkling  points.  Kefusing  to  bo  included  nmon^  this  great 
writer's  greatest  admirers,  we,  in  common  with  millions,  must 
admiro  the  rare  combination  of  two  great  powers,  pomp  and 
dignity,  which  remind  us  of  Milton,  Hooker,  or  8ir  Thomas  Bn>wn ; 
and  pertinency  and  sparkling  point,  which  remind  us  of  Thomaa 
Fuller.  Never  in  this  dopartment  of  literature,  has  popular  power 
been  united  to  so  much  brilliancy  and  to  so  much  strength.  There 
is  doubtless  a  profusion  of  mental  wealth  of  verj*  varied  orders — 
the  discussions  of  a  ])hilosopher,  the  descriptions  of  a  poet,  the 
dis(|uisitious  of  a  statesman.  The  words  aiming  at  no  especial 
punty  of  Saxon  simplicity,  are  yet  like  the  mind  of  Kitghuid*  and 
spctik  that  mind ;  they  fly  fast  and  bright  from  the  anvil  of  thought ; 
they  are  strong,  they  arc  tender.  You  would  not  mil  them  felici* 
tous  words ;  they  aro  too  mighty,  too  daring ;  but  wordis  ideas, 
and  imag(^,  all  reflect  a  minci  not  only  ali>  e,  but  alert,  intense  in 
its  determination,  collected  in  all  its  {)Ower;< ;  in  short,  a  hoalthr 
giant,  working. 

A  question  lias  been  debated  with  a  great  deal  of  intcnrity  finom 
time  to  time  by  literary  men  in  various  Hteran*  cin'le?,  as  to  the 
place  to  Ijo  assigned  to  liord  Macaulay  in  the  kingdom  of  letters; 
this  leads  t*)  another,  namely,  the  dii^tinctions'to  be  drawn  as 
separating  the  ministr}'  of  tantv  fnim  the  ministrj'  of  ymiun.  Wo 
confess  the  subject  has  not  aj)peared  to  us  t*)  be  invested  bv  so 
many  difficulties  us  have  lx-<n  assiK*iate<l  with  it  in  the  mincU  of 
disputants.  Genius  swius  to  us  the  originating  p<»wer,  the  furro 
whenct*  springs  the  work  of  exalted  mental  excelltiK-e  ;  Taste,  the 
I)erceiviiig jiower,  whence  prtict<*<U  the  wi»rk  of  di!^*riniinaling  the 
error,  and  developing  the  harmony  of  the  greatiu  <s4  it  could  not 
produ<»o.  Ornius  is  awrd  by  it**  own  volition.-^  and  mentions.  The 
magniHcrn<'r  of  its  own  concejitions  i."«  enr»«gh  fur  it :  it  lioes  not 
need  books  ;  it  df)es  not  nerd  any  auxiliaries  ;  it  will  U!<e  thi*m,  bat 
if  it  does,  it  use:J  them  as  a  giant  may  use  a  staff,  not  for  rest,  or  as 
^  ncccssitVi  but  for  its  own  saturfaction  and  amuH  meat.    It  15  the 
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reverse  of  this  with  taste — ^tho  books,  pictnres,  statues,  and  sceneSi 
shoot  Tolitions  and  thoughts  into  it ;  or  they  are  reflecting  mirrors, 
and  it  lights  its  torch  at  their  focal  fires.  It  has  power,  but  it 
is  derived  power.  Genius  usually  needs  a  middle  man,  a  translator. 
But  the  office  of  taste  is  itself  to  translate  ;  it  reads  with  avidity 
and  readiness  the  works  of  genius ;  it  is  a  great  linguist,  but  it 
cannot  construct  a  language.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  taste  liea 
nearer  to  the  region  of  talent  than  genius.  Genius  cannot  so  well 
tell  you  the  laws  by  which  it  acts  as  talent  and  taste.  We  do  not 
believe  that  even  Shakspeare  would  have  made  a  first-rate  critic, 
any  more  than  a  planet  could  discourse  of  centrifugal  or  centri- 
petal, or  gravitation  could  define  a  law.  Genius  is  a  lawgiver — 
sometimes  it  is  an  Iconoclast.  Taste  points  its  finger  constantly  to 
the  canon  and  the  code ;  it  detects  what  is  fitting  in  arrangement ; 
has  a  fine  eye  for  colour  and  eflfect ;  it  carries  a  vigorous  conscious- 
ness into  all  its  performances.  Genius  is  on  the  contrary  imcon- 
scious.  It  works  frequently  on  principles  it  cannot  comprehend* 
The  aim  of  taste  is  correctness.  The  ami  of  genius  is  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  soul  from  its  furnace  of  fire.  Genius  pours  the 
colour  over  the  canvas,  lives  before  the  easel,  and  in  the  studio. 
Taste  collects  the  canvases  of  genius,  frames  them,  hangs  them  in 
the  gallery,  and  reverently  delights  to  be  the  cicerone  to  lead  from 
painting  to  painting,  pointing  to  the  beauties,  sometimes  suggesting 
an  improvement,  but  ever  rousing  the  spectator  by  the  tones  and 
the  colours  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  the  eye.  Thui^ 
we  feel  that  we  must  assign  to  Lord  Macaulay  a  foremost  place 
among  great  artists.  We  give  him  a  most  distinguished  niche 
among  the  monarchs  and  masters  of  Taste. 

We  have  referred  to  the  logical  acuteness  of  this  writer.  It  is 
Logic  which  sets  the  scaling  ladders  of  thought ;  it  is  lorio  which 
arranges,  gives  purpose  to  the  ideas,  and  the  language  with  which  a 
great  writer  may  oe  charged ;  rhetoric  is  only  another  name  for 
logical  sequence ;  we  almost  expect  the  master  of  the  one  to  bo 
the  master  of  the  other ;  they  both  concern  themselves  with  the 
arrangement  and  ordering  of  mental  material.  Logic  is  the  rhetoric 
of  thought ;  rhetoric  is  the  logic  of  expression.  It  is  true  the 
world  has  not  been  wanting  in  great  and  accomplished  teachers, 
who  have  disdained  the  more  obvious  formularies  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  arts,  but  they  were  only  able  to  do  so  in 
proportion  as  nature  had  endowed  them  with  the  real  power 
without  the  artificial  form. 

Thus  in  his  essays  Macaulay  shows  himself  to  be  a  most  admi- 
rable logician — ^not  indeed  that  we  have  any  illustrations  of 
scholastic  dialectics — some  kinds  of  logic  resemble  the  tortuous 
process  of  grintog ;  the  work  is  done  surely  enough,  but  it  is  a 
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long  task ;  you  havo  to  put  your  argument  into  the  mill^  and  turn 
and  turn,  until  you  find  the  result  in  the  deposit  below ;  but  other 
kinds  of  logic  resemble  a  hammer,  which  breaks  at  once  the  rock, 
the  stone,  the  fossil,  and  lays  baro  the  secret  within;  Lord 
Macaulay's  logic  is  of  the  latter  order,  and,  ah,  with  what  spiteful 
spleen  he  brings  down  his  hammer  on  the  head  of  the  unfoitunato 
antagonist ;  he  never  thinks  apparently  of  answering  what  he  does 
not  mean  to  crush.  AVe  might  refer  to  numy  papers  as  illustrations 
of  this,  the  combination  of  logic,  imagination,  and  wit,  but 
will  especially  notice  that  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  With  what  admirable  energy  does  he  denounce  that 
dis{)osition,  too  common  in  many  of  us,  to  treat  an  abstract 
question  as  a  settled  tniisni : — 

"  There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  inquiring  what  course  a  stone  thrown 
into  the  air  would  take,  if  iho  law  of  gravitation  did  not  operate. 
Bat  tlio  consequences  would  be  unpleasant,  if  the  in<|nirer,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  calculation,  were  to  \yc*r{n  to  throw  btoncs 
about  in  all  directions,  without  considering  that  his  conclusion  rests 
on  a  false  hypotheNis,  and  that  his  projectiles,  instead  of  flying  awaj 
tlirongh  infinite  space,  will  speedily  return  in  parabolas,  and  break 
the  windows  and  heads  of  his  neighlwurs.** 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  kind  of  wit  which  is 
of  the  highest  order  of  logic  in  scientific  dialectics ;  we  advance,  ;is 
it  were,  through  a  Hcries  of  conwntric  ring.s,  until  we  find  the 
central  heart  of  the  question,  but  wit  will  often  cut  down  through 
the  heart  of  the  (question  at  once.  Tlie  c<iniparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modrni  nhilasophy  in  our  author's  Analyses  of  the 
Genius  of  Bacon  is  full  of  those  which  maybe  calli*d  logical  intui- 
tions— no  writer  so  reminds  us  of  IIobl)es'  ThiHir)'  of  Laughter 
— that  it  is  a  kind  of  glory ^-every  demolishing  bhiw  from  the 
hnnuurr  of  our  diakTtitian  seems  to  ring  and  re-irho  back  a  kind 
of  triumphant,  and  defiant  note;  his  seiitem^Cb  (»n  tho^<'  occasions 
stand  like  giants  ovi  r  the  foe  they  have  thrown  to  the  cartli, 
ultfrinir  a  triuniph'int  roar  <»f  laughter. 

In  <nir  rc:iilin;^'s  «tf';iny  autlmr,  we  must  nut  expect  from  him  what 
he  lias  n«)t  ^;»)t  to  j;i\e;  thank  him  for  his  litenir)*  wares,  and  U-t 
him  ^«>.  Ill  Mar:iul:iy,  what  we  shall  lind  will  l>o  strung  com- 
nit/u  Mi: .(',  deiVntle(I  liy  i']nlo>.»phy,  and  ilhiminated  and  adorned 
by  lM»(.ir\,  or  ratlur  by  il^Mjueiiee.  )Iore  tlian  this  we  shall  not 
finil,  jii'M-  tlian  tlii*^  we  inuNt  not  exiKH't.  <>ur  writer  would 
seem  U>  kh«i\\  tlii^;  he;i«r  lir  niViT  (•ritlei•^v^  thosi*  men  and  thtHH) 
wi>rk>  >kIi:«-)i  (It-m.tud  t'^'i*  t!;«  ir  kunwlttl^re  and  appn-eiation  a  fine 
spiritual  in^iul'i  :ii<>I  in  timt.  Thi  i/^itlicN  nf  Ok*  imagination  on 
which  he  will  l<j\in^ly  d\vill  mudt  U*  near  to  the  region  of  the 
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understanding.  His  literary  heroes  are  only  the  men  whose 
names  are  ob^aously  identified  with  the  sufirages  of  men.  For 
such  persons  as  "Wordsworth,  or  Coleridge,  or  Keats ;  for  Schiller, 
or  Jean  Paul,  or  even  Goethe,  he  seems  to  have  nothing  to  say. 
lie  has  no  taste  for  the  abstract  either  in  philosophy  or  poetry. 
He  would  not  sit  down  to  analyse  the  great  work  of  Berkley  with 
tlic  pleasure  he  devoted  to  Bacon.  Nor  would  he  feel  the  de- 
light in  estimating  the  genius  of  Herder,  or  of  Mendelssohn,  which 
he  felt  in  analysing  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Macchiavelli. 
If  he  ever  listens  to  those  voices  which  fall  from  the  highest 
wonders  of  our  world,  or  of  other  worlds,  he  only  listens ;  they 
do  not  lead  him  away  to  any  fields  of  indefinite  speculation. 
His  imagination  is  logic.  He  wears  his  ornaments  like  golden 
fetters.  The  most  shining  points  of  his  discourse  are  always 
linked  to  the  chief  matters  oi  it.  And  everj-  movement  of  that 
eloquent  pen  adds  something  to  the  fact,  and  nothing  to  the 
fancy  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  liis  richest  descriptions,  Macaulay  derives  his  strength  from 
his  power  of  grouping  all  the  parts  and  persons  necessary  to 
add  to  the  interest^  of  a  picture  together.  He  sketcheg  a  mag- 
nificent tableaux ;  he  omits  nothing  calculated  to  thrill  or  arrest 
the  attention.  The  matchless  portrait  of  the  Puritans,  the 
description  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  analysis  of 
the  genius  of  Burke  are  illustrations  of  this.  We  constantly  see 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  his  memory ;  he  is  a  fine  illustration 
for  those  philosophers  who  hold  the  intimate  relation  and  family 
dependency  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  As  in  the  case 
of  our  friend.  Captain  Cuttle,  "  When  found  make  a  note  on,*' 
seems  to  be  his  invariable  principle.  He  transfers  the  simplest 
incident  in  a  poor  biography  to  his  memory,  and,  by  and  Djre, 
centralises  it  on  some  broad  and  magnificent  canvas,  compellmg 
it  to  rive  life  to  a  great  historical  event.  His  essays  and  por- 
trayals are  like  great  historical  paintings,  in  which  every  living 
character  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  artist,  and  made  to 
contribute  his  portrait.  No  event  is  so  mean  but  he  will  make 
it  the  minister  to  some  event  of  real  importance.  His  curiosity  is 
insiitiable ;  and  it  must  be  said  it  is  often  concerned  in  very  littlo 
tilings.  It  is  frightful  to  think  what  tons  of  rubbish  the  man 
must  have  read;  he  must  have  threshed  immense  quarters  of 
chaff,  to  be  rewarded,  one  thinks,  at  the  rate  of  one  ear  of  wheat 
for  every  quarter.  He  watches  dates  too,  as  a  gryphon  was  wont 
to  watch  gold.  His  accuracy  seems  to  be  equal  to  his  curiosity, 
so  far  as  its  verbal  significance  is  regarded  as  accuracy.  lie  has 
the  power  to  plod  like  the  most  prosaic  Dryasdust,  and  to  paint 
with  colours  as  >ivid  and  with  delineations  more  truthful  than 
Walter  Scott. 


•  ^ 
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The  reader  will  not  have  read  so  little  of  our  author  as  to  need 
to  be  told  that  his  bifctcmoss  is  intense ;  this  gives  the  charm  to 
his  essays  and  to  his  history.  One  would  say  he  kept  always  by 
him,  on  his  study  table,  a  bottle  of  acetic  acici,  and  a  drop  or  two 
on  a  reputation  or  a  character  displeasing  to  him  enectually 
blisters  and  bums.  This  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  wit ; 
it  is  sharp,  oven  to  malevolence  ;  it  is  often  false  too,  becaui^e  he 
sacrifices  to  force  and  point,  and  epigrammatic  brilliancy,  every 
other  consideration ;  hence,  all  his  verdicts  must  bo  received  with 
modification.  We  may  cite  a  few  illustrative  and  pointed  say- 
ings from  the  Essay  on  of  Horace  Walpole  : — 

"  His  writings,  it  in  true,  rank  iis  hi<^'h  among  the  ddicacieH  of  in- 
tellectual  epicures  as  the  Stnisburg  ]>ies  (am(»ng  the  dishos  de^cribdl 
in  i\w  Ahnanfick  dcM  Oonnnawls).     But  as  that  (the  y)/i/e-<7t'-/^iV-yr<i<») 
owes  its  excellencies  to  tlie  dis^'ases  of  the  wretched  animal  which  fur- 
nislies  it,  ami  would  be  good-for-nothin^^  if  it  were  not  made  of  livers 
j)rct<'rnatur<illy  swollen  ;  so  none  but  an  unhealthy  and  diMin^nizv*! 
mind  coidd  have  protluced  such  literary  luxuries  as  tho  works  of  Wiil- 
])ole.     .     .     .     llis  mind  was  a  bundl(»  of  ineonf«istent  whinm  ami 
uffeetations.    His  featur«*s  were  covered  by  nuisk  within  mask.     Whon 
the  outer  dispense  of  obvious  affectation  was  ii'movwl,  you  wow  still 
as  far  as  ever  fnun  scein<(  the  real  man.     He  played  innumerable  parhs 
and  overacted  them  all.       When    he  talkinl    misanthropy,   ho  out- 
Tinioned  Tinion.     When  he  talked  iihilanthroi>y,  h«>  letl  Uowanl  at 
an  iininca»<urabl(*  distanct*.     He  wished  to  he  a  celebrated  autluir,  ami 
yet  a  mere  idle  ^'entlenwin — one  of  those  epicuifan  j^kIs  of  the  earth 
who  do  notliinfr  at  all,  and  who  pass  their  exi>«teHce  in  the  cont«'mpIa- 
tion  of  th«»ir  own  perfections.     Every  pa^e  of  WaljMile'.s  works  bewriys 
him.      This  I)io;,'enes,  who  wouM  Ik*  thoui;ht  to  prefer  his  tub  t«i  a 
palace,  and  who  has  nothin;^  to  ask  of  the  masters  of  Windsor  and 
Versailles,  }»ut  that  they  will  ntaiul  out  of  his  li;4ht,  is  a  ^utleman 
nslwr  at  heart.     Serious  husiness  wa«  a  trifh*  to  him  ;  and  trifles  wci-e 
his  flerious  husiness.      To  cliat  with  blue  sti»ekin;»s — to  writo  little 
copies  of  eoinj)liinentary  verses  on  litth*  oirasions — to  superintend  a 
private  press—  to  presi-rve  from  natural  decay  the  ]H*rishable  topics  of 
Kanelat^h  and  Whites — to  rfcnrd  divon-fs  and  U'ts — Misw  (*hudlegh** 
nbsunlities,  and  t  leon^e  Slwyn's  ^n^A  sayin;:s — to  «lec'»mto  a  f^rotesqno 
house  with  j»iernist   lutth-nient*,  t«)  pr<Mure  rare  fn<^rtivin}:H  and  an- 
ti'jue  chimnfV  Ixianls — to  niateh  nld  ;{.iuntlrts— to  lay  out  h  mace  of 
Walks  within  live  a«n-4  of  ground — lhts»«  were  th«-  ^;r.ive  emphiymmtd 
of  liis  Imul:  lil'e.      Kp'Iu  tlx-'^e  he  turn«il  to  p'*liti>s,  as  to  an  amuse* 
nicnt.     Alt«r  the  hdHur^  of  the  print -Ahop  and  th»*  aurtion-riHini,  ho 
unl"  nt  hi^  mind  in  \\\-   Il'U-t;  «»1"  ComnhMH.     Anl.  hiviu;:  indulged 
in  the  r<'*-rtatii>n  of  uiakiu.:  l:iw>>  and  vntin^:  niilli'>nN  le-  n-turni^l  to 
ni«»r»'    imjK^irtiint    j'urMiita,  to   n'stan  h»*s   aft»r   yueen   Mary's  comb, 
W*o]sey*s  red  liat,  the  ]>ipe  which  Van  Tronip  smoked  during  hia  lait 
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sea-fight,  and  the  spur  which  King  William  struck  into  the  flank  of 
SorreU." 

This  brilliant  passage  will  convey  fo  the  reader's  mind  the  idea 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Macaulay's  style — alike  in  its  strength, 
and  its  jwrtinency,  and  its  vice. 

Here  is  an  epigram  on  the  men  of  the  Revolution  of  1688: — 

"  The  men  to  whom  we  owe  it,  that  we  have  a  House  of  Commons, 
aro  sneered  at  because  they  did  not  suffer  the  debates  of  the  House  to 
bo  published.  The  authors  of  the  Toleration  Act  are  treated  as  bigots, 
because  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 
Just  90,  wo  have  heard  a  baby,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  its  father, 
cry  out,  *  How  much  taller  I  am  than  papa !' " 

Some  of  his  epigrams  will  be  well  known  to  you.  For  instance, 
his  characterisation  of  Dr.  Southey : — 

"  Dr.  Southey.  brings  to  his  task  two  faculties  which  were  never,  we 
believe,  vouchsafed,  in  measure  so  copious,  to  any  human  being — the 
faculty  of  believing  without  a  reason,  and  the  faculty  of  hating  without 
a  provocation." 

Everybody  remembers  his  onslaught  on  Robert  Montgomery's 
poems.     Far  too  severe,  we  think,  but  very  characteristic — 

"  His  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry  which  a  Turkey 
carpet  does  to  a  picture.  There  are  colours  in  the  Turkey  carpet,  out 
of  which  a  picture  might  be  made ;  there  are  words  in  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's writing  which,  when  disposed  in  certain  orders  and  combina- 
tions, have  made,  and  will  again  make,  good  poetry.  But,  as  they  now 
stand,  they  seem  to  be  put  together  on  principle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  us  an  image  of  anything — *in  the  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  imder  the  earth.' 


)  If 


And  that  kind  of  poetry  has  been  baptized  the  Turkey-car^ 
pet  school  ever  since.     Again  : — 

"  From  the  poetiy  of  Lord  Byron,  you  may  draw  a  system  of  ethics 
compounded  of  misanthropy  and  voluptuousness ;  a  system  in  which 
the  two  great  commandments  are,  to  hate  your  neighbour,  and  to  love 
your  neighbour's  wife." 

But  if  the  reader  would  see  all  Macaulay's  power  of  contempt, 
scorn,  and  bitterness,  he  must  turn  to  the  article  on  Barere.  Truly 
he  was  a  good  hater.  AVe  must  select  two  or  three  sentences  from 
this  fierce  invective : — 

"  We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  something  about  two  parts  of 
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his  diaracter,  wliidi  his  bio^^rapher  appears  to  considor  as  deserving  of 
high  admiration.  J^arere,  it  is  admitted^  was  somewhat  fickle  ;  but  in 
two  things  ho  was  consistent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his 
liatred  to  Kngland.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  say  that  England  is  much 
more  beholilen  to  him  than  Christianity.  .  .  .  Mix  together 
Thistlcwood  and  Biihb  ])odington,  and  you  are  still  far  from  having 
Biuero. 

**  Wc  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  ns  much  bettor  than  any 
thing  else  ho  has  written  ;  and  dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  com- 
placency, but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  was  but  little  thai 
no  could  do  to  promote  the  honour  of  our  country  ;  but  that  little  ho 
did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Renegade,  traitor,  slave,  cowanl,  liar, 
slanderer,  murderer,  ha(»k  writer,  police-spy — the  ono  small  service 
which  he  could  render  to  England  was  to  hate  her :  and  such  as  he 
was  may  all  who  hate  her  be  ! 

**'  We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with  equal  satisfaction  that 
fen-ent  and  constant  zeal  fur  religion  which,  according  to  M. 
Ilippolyte  Carnot,  distinguished  I3ari»re ;  for,  as  we  think  that  what- 
ever brings  dishonour  on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own, 
indulged  a  hope  that  Barcro  was  an  atheist.  We  now  learn,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  ho  adhered  to  his 
faith  thn)iigh  the  whole  i*evolution,  and  that  he  luis  Icfl  several 
manuscript  works  on  divinity.  One  of  these  is  a  pions  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  Of  Christianity,  and  of  its  Influence.  Another 
consists  of  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  g^reatlj 
console  and  edify  the  Church. 

"This  makes  the  diameter  complete.  Whatsoever  things  are  false, 
whatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  whatsoever  things  are  unjust,  what* 
soever  things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things  arc  hateful,  whatsoever 
things  an*  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  bo  any 
infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blendiMl  in  Ban'rc.  Hut  ono 
thing  was  still  wanting;  and  that  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  supplied. 
When  to  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety 
is  added,  the  effect  becomes  over]>owering.  We  sink  under  the  eon- 
templation  of  such  exquisite  and  manifold  |H'rfeetion;  and  feel,  with 
diHjp  humility,  how  pnvsumptuous  it  is  in  us  to  think  of  com|X)aing 
tho  legend  of  this  Ix'autitied  athlete  of  the  faith,  St.  Ik'Hrand  of  the 
Cunnagnoles." 

Jlacaulay  has  jxjurtniycd  tho  lustor}"  of  our  couutr)*  at  a  most 
important  traiLsition  jHTiod — that  jH-'riod  when  all  was  excitomcntv 
but  the  excitement  auil  the  life  about  to  erystalli.'ie  and  e«>msolifiato 
itR^lf  down,  to  fuse  itsi'lf  in  order  and  eoiLstitutiimal  law.  Field- 
ing and  Smollet  have  been  (»ur  best  hi.storians  for  the  s(H*ial  usages 
and  charactoristies  of  thosij  times.  Thoy  were  days  of  pre-eminent 
difficulty.  The  manners  of  the  ]M'iiplo  were  enar<<'  and  vulgar; 
tho  intelligeni*e  ditfusid  was  that  rather  of  u  rude  animaliMn  than 
of  u  manly  or  womanly  devulopmcut.    Thcro  Ui  little  tu  attract 
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US  in  those  times,  save  as  they  are  beheld  through  the  page  of 
fancy  and  of  fiction.  In  truth,  with  but  little  reservation,  we 
may  say  every  man  "did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes;'* 
always  pro\'iding  that  his  idea  of  right  was  the  highest  moral 
wrong.  Oppression  and  time-serving  then  met  the  eye  at  every  turn ; 
nothing  loolced  as  if  it  were  fixed;  few  things  appeared  to  have  the 
stamp  of  age  before  them ;  the  country,  in  all  its  relations,  in  politics 
and  m  religion,  seemed  to  be  given  over  to  knaveiy  and  power, 
The  poor  peasantry  were  ground  down  by  a  tax  the  most  imequal 
and  unjust  the  country  has  ever  known,  called  hearth  money;  and 
the  moae  in  which  it  was  levied,  and  the  terrible  proportion  of  it, 
and  the  weight  with  which  it  especially  pressed  on  the  poor,  would 
alone,  in  lands  less  patient  than  ours,  nave  caused  a  revolution. 
As  to  the  country  itself,  many  parts  were  scarcely  reclaimed  from 
barbarism.  A  part  of  Lincolnsnire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hunting- 
donshire was  a  great  and  desolate  fen,  in  which  lived  a  wild  and 
savage  population  called  the  Bradlings,  who  have  been  described 
as  leading  an  amphibious  life,  sometimes  wading  and  sometimes 
towing  from  one  islet  to  another.  In  the  north  of  England  the 
parishes  were  required  to  keep  bloodhoimds  for  the  purpose  of 
tracking  freebooters. 

Terrible  indeed  those  times  were  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
sketch ;  they  mingle  in  our  minds  with  very  varied  lights  and 
shades.  Regarded  any  how  they  are  romantic  and  even  grotesque, 
but  they  have  few  shades  of  beauty ;  the  red  light  of  a  bloody 
horror  seems  to  fall  over  scenery  and  character,  incident  and  life, 
we  would  fain  wish  to  regard  as  picturesque.  The  liistorian 
seizes  the  pen  immediately  as  the  last  act  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
closes  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  last  volume  we 
have  docs  not  conduct  us  far  from  this  date,  but  the  history  shows 
to  us  few  pictures  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  any  complacency. 

It  was  an  age  of  intense  excitement — so  is  ours,  but  our  excite- 
ment is  defined  by  purpose,  and  governed  by  law ;  our  excitement 
is  material :  but  the  individual  and  society  on  the  whole  grow  by 
its  energy  and  its  intensity.  In  that  day  all  was  indeed  unrest — 
the  unrest  of  an  ominous  and  dreadful  sleep — ^it  was  not  the 
unrest  of  healthful  labour,  it  was  the  restlessness  of  nightmare. 
Tlic  great  army  which  had  terrified  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  was  disbanded,  and  it  is  to  their  immortal  honour  that  all 
parties  have  recorded  how  instantly  all  those  mighty  Ironsides  and 
lloundheads  became  citizens,  and,  ^dthout  one  act  of  violence, 
melted  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  grey  head  of  their 
awful  general — that  tremendous  man  to  whose  sagacity  and  genius, 
and  impenetrable  but  powerful  will  the  mightiest  generals  of 
ancient    and    modem  times,  Pericles  or   Gustavus,  Caesar  or 
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Napoleon,  look  poor  and  tame,  to  whom  wo  owe  it  that  our  ciril 
war  did  not  degenerate  to  a  French  revolution — ^was  rotting  oyer 
Westminster  Kali.  England  was  a  vassal  of  France;  Charles, 
like  James,  received  money  from  Louis  to  vail  to  that  ambitious 
and  vain  prince  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  Amused  with  his  dogs  and  his  harlots  at  Whitehall, 
the  sucees8or  of  Cromwell  did  not  heed,  or  only  heeded  to  smile  at, 
the  cannons  of  tiie  great  Dutch  Admiral  tlmndcring  along  the 
Thames  and  striking  the  notes  of  in\Won.  Alison  has  the 
daring  impudence  to  ascribe  this  disgraceful  spectacle  of  our  fleets 
burnt  in  the  channel  to  the  MTCtched  pnjvisicm  the  Great  Rebellion 
had  made  for  the  lasting  defence  of  the  realm !  The  scattold  and  the 
headsman  were  well  employed  in  those  days.  The  pure  and 
Bpotlo.ss  Sir  IlaiTV  Vane;  tlie  rigid  and  roman  Algernon  Sydney; 
ttie  chru?tian  and  mwk-heai*ted  Lord  William  Russell-^hese 
were  some  of  the  victims,  and  victims  with  whom  wo  cannot  see 
that  Ma<*aulay  has  much  svmpatliy.  Nonctmformists  were  a 
proseril)ed  race*.  Magistrates  had  the  power  to  tnmsport  them 
bevond  the  seas  i^dthout  the  nee<lle8S  formalitv  of  a  tniJ.  Thev 
sought  to  dwell  near  each  other,  and  were  wont  to  break  a  door 
in  till'  wall  between  their  houses  to  admit  each  other  to  spiritual 
a)mpanionship  and  fellowship.  In  those  days  ^lilton  narrowly 
csca[>ed  hanging.  Jiunyun  was  passing  through  his  twelve  yean' 
im])ris(inment. 

Charles  IL  dit'd,  but  his  death  brought  no  repose  or  rest  to  the 
nation.  A  careless  and  reckless  HjKMidthrift,  a  go<Kl-humoared, 
and  wittv,  and  easv  tvrant,  who  nmde  other  men  ministera  of  his 
tvrannies,  died.  He  had  swoni  to  defend  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  was  admitted  on  his  death-beil  secretiv  into  the  Church  of 
liome.  To  him  succeeded  a  cold,  cruel,  self-willed  t\Tant,  who 
would  have  no  advice,  and,  ruKnl  by  no  ministers,  then  began  in 
earnest  a  struggle  for  prerogative.  lli«»  king  and  the  peopK*  wero 
leagui^l  against  each  other  mon.^  ft-arfullv  than  in  tho  days  of  the 
Great  llebellion.  Wr  shudder  at  those  tunes,  thiT  are  not  like  nur 
country's  nronls.  Tlu-v  an*  too  eruel  and  blinxlv,  more  horrible 
t)  ivad,  nu>ro  liarrowing  thaJi  even  the  ilavs  <if  Mar\*,  or  of 
Henry  Vlll.  The  naintn'  was  mad.  The  king,  sworn  to 
Protestantism,  o|)cnecl  hi*  private  rha|N.'l  in  his  puhuv  and  publicly 
elevated  the  HoM.  If  treason  and  rebellion  stalknl  thnmgh  tho 
land,  rememlter  liow  that  king  had  forfeited  his  eitronation  vowit. 
ItememlHT  that  Je-'Uiti^^m  wa*«  everywhens  in  the  highent  and 
lowest  plaee.>  of  the  land.  Only  hurrv  y«mr  eye  along  the  t«»pirs 
of  exeilemeut  wliieh  fonuiil  tlu*  staph*  ot'  «'onvers*ition  in  thc^^; 
days  at  the  oltl  house  on  the  grange,  by  llu*  h>>^tel  fireside,  in  the 
citv,  and  ou  tho  exchange.     James  II.  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
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and  revengeful  princes  that  ever  wore  a  crown.    Ho  lived  by 
revenge.     Titus  Gates  was,  we  fear,  worthy  of  all  he  received,  but 
he  lived  in  a  day  when  corruption  was  fashionable,  when  integrity 
and  modesty  were  regarded  aa  mere  tricks  of  commerce ;  when 
perjur}'  was  a  very  innocent  and  common-place  kind  of  vice.     He 
aimed  high.     He  tca^  a  villain,  but  there  was  a  foundation  for  his 
villany  in  the  state  of  the  times ;  but  James  when  ho  ascended  to 
power  did  not  forgive  him.     The  pillory  and  cart's  tail  were 
ordinary  implements  of  justice  then,  but  scarcely  ever  before  or 
since  was  there  so  brutal  and  horrible  a  sentence.    He  had  been 
the  people's  favourite,  the  idol  of  the  nation.     His  coarse,  low, 
hard  face  and  baboon  visage  did  impersonate  to  the  people  their 
hatred  of  Popery.     He  stood  in    the  pillory  twice.     He  was 
flogged  through  the  city  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn  through  two 
dny8.     It  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  survive  the  horrible 
lash.     The  multitudes  thronged  the  streets ;  the  blood  streamed 
in  rivulets.     The  hangman  laid  on  the  lash  with  such  severity  that 
it  was  clear  ''  he  had  received  special  instructions.'^    James  was 
entreated  to  remit  the  second  flogging.     His  answer  was  short 
and  decided  :  ''  He  shall  go  through  with  it  if  he  has  breath  in  his 
body."  ,  Stranffe  freakish  fortune.     The  rascal  did  survive  it,  and 
received  from  the  Government,  in  a  few  years,  not  his  sentence  of 
annual  pillory  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  a  pension  of  £400. 
Ver>'  different  was  the  character  of  Samuel  Johnson ;  a  patriot — 
a  somewhat  mistaken  and  especially  a  misled  one— he  received  a 
sentence  almost  as  cruel.     He  hated  Popery  and  King  James 
^ith  a  good  fervent  hatred.     We  have  no  fellow-feehng  with 
IMacaulay  in  his  sneer  at  the  intemperance  of  this  well-meaning 
and  much-abused  man.      The  clergy  stripped  his  gown  from  his 
back.     "  You  are  taking  mv  gown  from  off  my  back  for  trying  to 
keep  yours  on  your  own  backs,"  said  he ;  and  he  was  right.     Ttey 
plucked  the  Bible  from  his  hands;   it  was  part  of  the  form. 
*' You  cannot,"  said    he,  seizing  it,   and   bursting  into  tears, 
**  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  I  owe  to  it."    They  flogged  him,  with 
a  scourge  of  nine  lashes,  fix)m  Newgate  to  Tyburn.    The  king 
was  interceded  with  again  and  again  on  his  behalf;  but  there  was 
no  remission  of  sentence  to  be  obtained.     "  Mr.  Johnson  has  the 
spirit  of  a  mart\T ;  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one,"  was  the  reply 
of  this  great  champion  for  freedom  of  conscience.     During  the 
fl^^ggii^g   l^e  never  winced.      Gates    had   roared  and   belk)wed 
all   the  way.      He   said    the  pain  was   cruel,  but  he  remem- 
bered how   patiently   the  cross  had   been  borne  up  Calvary; 
and,  only  that  he  feared  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  vain-glory, 
he   would  have  sung  a   psalm.      We  confess  our  heart  leaps 
more  at  this  endurance  and  sustainance  of  the  simple-minded 
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clerg}'man  than  at  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  trial  of  the 
bishops.  Tliese  were  sonic  of  the  amusing  exhibitions  James 
provided  for  his  admiring  people  —  these  were  some  of  the 
modes  by  wliich  he  attc^mpted  to  conciliate  public  opinion  to  his 
favour — but  they  were  not  all. 

He  e([ualkKl  himself  when  ho  elevated  to  the  bench,  and 
made  Jiord  Chief  Justice,  a  man  whose  name  has  never,  in  any 
Englisli  court  of  judicature,  had  its  parallel  for  brutality  and 
shameless  infamy.  His  court  was  the  den  of  a  Mild  beast, 
Charles  II.  said  of  him : — **  That  man  has  no  learning,  no  sense, 
no  manners,  and  more  imi)udence  than  ten  carted  street-walkers." 
lie  was  fond  of  liarrowing  the  feelings  of  his  \ictims.  The  dear 
and  glorious  Richanl  IJaxter,  that  chosen  ornament  of  the  piety 
and  holy  wisdom  of  our  nation,  naiTowly  esca]>ed  Hogging  at  the 
cart's  tail.  Think  of  that,  and  then  think  what  those  times  niiLnt 
liave  been.  He  loved  to  sentence  women  to  be  flogged  in  public. 
"  Hangman,"  he  would  say,  **  I  chaVge  you  to  [niy  particular 
attention  to  this  lady.  Scourge  her  soundly,  man;  *!<N>urgiOnr 
till  the  blood  runs  down  !  It  is  Christmas — a  cold  time  fnr 
madam  to  strip  in  :  si^e  that  you  warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly.'* 
In  this  way  his  liumon)us  and  facetious  spirit  showed  itself. 
One  cannot  but  fvvl  interested  in  the  coui-tshi])  and  married  life  i»f 
this  Knglish  llaynau.  We  said  the  nation  was  wrought  to  madiie;^ 
— and  \vt  how  manv  blows  of  crui'l  tvrannv  had  to  be  struck 
befon*  the  mild  and  merciful  Knglish  jH^opIe  detennined  that  the 
judgment  .should  fall !  The  reader  rememU^rs  the  days  of  the 
Battle  of  »St»dgeinoor — the  n-Wllion  of  Monmouth.  lie  remem- 
bers that  Hl«H>dv  Assize — that  clot  of  goi-e  on  the  memory*  of 
James.  Those  were  the  davs  in  wliich  the  iK'autiful  I^v 
Alice  Ijislo  was  senteneixl  by  the  butcher  in  Ik»  burnt  **  that  veij* 
afternoon,"  for  uHbixling  only  finnl  and  >helter  to  two  runagate 
rehels  from  Seilgiiuoor,  and  who  was  actually  for  that  crime 
lM.'h<'adeil — belieathHl  only  because  tluy  were  strangers  and  taken 
in,  hungry  and  fed !  Kli/alK'th  Gaunt  had  given  bread  and 
Mielter,  too,  to  a  villain;  he  infomieil  ainiinst  her,  and  she  was 
burnt  at  Tyburn.  In  the  IUcnhIv  Assi/e,  Jetfr^-vs  Imasted  tliat 
hi*  had  hanged  nuire  traitoi-s  than  all  his  pn>deci*seci)rs  since  tho 
('i»n«juest.  In  the  west  of  England,  on  every  h|M»t  where  twa 
roa«]s  met,  on  every  vill:i;;e  gn-eii,  a  gallows  and  gibU*t  were 
enrti'd  ;  **  iK-fore  every  chnn-h  some  blameless  neighb«mr  grinned 
in  iron."  The  l>l<MHly  pu.N^ion  «»f  the  Lnrd  Tliief  Juhtice  hud  been 
shown  by  his  causing  the  court  nfTauntmi  U'  hung  uith  rod  cloth. 
I^ml  St«>well  ventureiltn  remonstrate  on  the  remorsi-li*?vN  manner  in 
whieh  his  piM»r  iieighbnurs  IkmI  Iw'en  butehen  d  :  sn  lie  was  favoured 
by  having  a  oaiKM.'  su'*i)ende<l  in  chains  at  his  ]»iirk  gati-s.     The 
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Ti^ird  Chief  Justice  and  tlic  King  were  worthy  of  each  other.    We 
know  what  Jeffreys  was  ;  we  know  what  the  King  was,  too.     He 
could  not  forgive ;  he  could  not  spare ;  he  could  not  conciliate. 
After  his  calm  and  peaceful  sleep  m  his  cell,  the  great  and  holy 
Duke  of  Argyle  stepped  forth  from  his  prison  to  lay  his  grev 
hairs  on  the  scaffold.     For  Monmouth  we  do  not  feel  so  mucK 
sympathy.     We  perhaps  should  feel  none  if  the  King  had  not 
contrived  to  give  to  his  execution  those  circumstances  tending  to 
create  detestation  to  him  and  svmpathy  for  the  duke.     "  You  had 
better  be  frank  with  me,"  said  James  to  Mr.  Ayloffe,  one  of  the 
rebels,  when  before  the  Council ;  "  you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  you."     "  I  know  it  is  in  your  power,  but  it  is  not  in  your 
nature,"  replied  the  sturdy  and  undaunted  man.     Then  came  the 
Trial  of  the  Bishops — a  very  light  affair,  as  it  seems  to  us,  com- 
pared with  other  transactions,  but  exhibiting  a  determincil  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  King  to  crush  all  law  and  to  reign 
paramount — especially  to  bring  back  and  to  exalt  Romanism; 
to  violate  coronation  oaths  and  every  principle  of  fiaith  and  duty. 
It  teas  tinie  that  James  s/wuld  go — it  teas   titne  that  William 
should  come.     It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  indignation  at  our 
position  in  those  days — ^this  great  and  mighty  land  a  pensionary 
on  the  will  of  France  and  Louis.      Every  principle  of  justice 
invaded  and  inverted.     All  things,  all  national  affairs,  adrift. 
It  icas  time  that  William  should  come.     The  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion had  been  going  on  for  some  time  on  the  Hague.    Louis  knew 
it,  and  loneed  to  save  James  from  disgrace ;  but  he  was  blind  as 
well  as  mad.     He  rushed,  all  his  life  long,  upon  his  doom,  as  if 
impelled  by  a  fate ;  and  something  like  a  Grecian  fatalism  does 
seem  to  run  through  all  that  family.     James  fled — ^lefl  London 
without  a  monarch  and  a  Yi^dA—fled  like  himself— dsned  to 
the  great  seals  into  the  Thames — ^left  his  metropolis  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Irish  night ; — but  not  before  William  had  been 
received  by  the  people  of  the  West.     By  this  great  revolution  no 
law  had  been  suspended — no  cruelty  characterized  the  transition 
of  power.     James  had  abdicated,  and  was  virtually  dead.     Wil- 
liam succeeded  by  popular  acclamation  to  the  throne.      The 
answer  of  old  Maynard,  who  had  accused  Stafford  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  was  now  ninety  years  of  age,  when,  on  the  lawyers 
paying  their  homage  to  W lUiam,  the  King  said — "Why,  Mr. 
Serjeant,  you  have  survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing." 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and,  but  for  your  Highness,  I 
should  have  survived  the  laws  too."     How  this  happy,  witty,  and 
most  elegant  answer  illustrates  that  revolution !     These  are  the 
times — these  are  the  events — on  which  our  historian  has  expended 
liis  happiest  powers. 
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For  ono  tliinfi^  wo  may  bo  especially  fj^ratoful  to  our  writer, 
among  otliors:  ho  has  done  justice  to  William  III., — ft  tanly 
juHtioo  is  done  to  the  memories  of  men,  and  iu  our  ago  e$<pecially 
dead  heroes  seem  to  be  perpetually  starting  from  their  tomb^,  to 
Ix)  reniehed  iu  historj'.  1  he  insolence  with  which  by  manv  writers 
the  memory  of  William  has  l)een  treatetl  is  intolerable.  Tliat  jn^>«w 
parti/iui,  iliss  Strickland,  usually  calls  him  "  the  Dutchman," 
and  other  writers  are  similarly  loval  and  courteous  to  his  memorv. 
llacimlay  has  d(m(?  for  him  what  Carlyle  has  done  for  Cromw<»ll — 
throughout  the  volumes  William's  name  sbmds  forwanl,  command- 
ing our  lu)mage  by  bis  bearing,  and  true,  and  unmistakeable  r*»ynlty. 
Of  the  thnM'  men,  ( 'i*omwell,  Charles  IT.,  and  William,  the  hi<, 
says  Macaulay,  stvms  to  have  fared  the  worst ;  Cromwell  was  hntol, 
but  ho  was  strong,  no  ono  could  doubt,  and  he  had  many  of  those 
poi)ular  traits  which  compel  bistor}'  to  sjKMik  reverently  of  a  man ; 
no  had  a  gnind  and  daring  enthusiasm,  and  he  swept  to  anil  fn\ 
fierce,  mighty,  and  ti'rribly  iH»werful ;  he  efH»ctually  quelled  all 
faction  in  bis  dav,  and  as  Landor  has  admirably  said,  "In  hi< 
dealings  with  the  sovereigns  of  Kun)pe,  he  entere<l  their  courts 
as  into  a  den  of  tigt*i*s,  an<l  scourged  them  out  howling," 
Charles  II.  wtts  a  man  very  unlike  to  James  II.,  a  bad  man,  a 
ver}'  ba<l  prince,  but  he  bad  all  the  quidifications  of  a  prcot 
favourite ;  lie  could  loungt*  in  the  j»ark,  or  on  the  Mall,  chat 
with  I)ryd<*n,  sauntor  with  bis  favountt'  <*ourtiei's,  and  even  fdfivt 
a  gi'at'cful  unbending  to  men  not  Iwlongingto  the  court ;  ho  c«iuld 
always  slaj)  thK-kingbam  or  ll<H»bester  on  the  back,  and  overlast- 
ingly  had  s<»me  g<MMl  iin<l  smart  thing  on  bis  tongue.  William 
was  the  reverst*  of  all  tbi-^ ;  he  was  unlike  Inith  of  these  men — ^hc 
had  n(»t  the  niingird  i>owor,  majesty,  and  enthiL^a^m  nf  the  first ; 
he  bad  none  of  the  gntMl  bum<»ur  and  affability  <if  the  la.st ;  hut  ho 
was  :i  great  man  an*!  a  great  king.  '*  Me  eould  n<»t  adorn  a  court 
— be  <'onld  save  a  nation  ;'*  lie  had  nt)  winning  viii»s,  he  could  not 
chatter  about  aetn'v<es  or  r:ice  cups  ;  he  bad  no  rhivalrous  ftvlinpt 
for  women  ;  aiul  wb«-n  be  a"*ked  the  Prinn'ss  Anne  to  dine  with  him, 
hed«'Voun'<l  ilii-  whole  disb  t»l'tln'  first  green  jM-as  i^nthout  offering 
her  a  MMionful  I  This  wa-*  dnMidfuI,  and  prove<l  him  to  be  n  low 
l)ut<b  lM>or.  Even  you  :.:id  I,  reader,  could  not  have  sat  quietly 
by  and  Im'Iu  Id  that;  aii<l  who  eould  i*  Mori'over,  his  pMntin- 
ciatiini  wa**  quite  tii-nnan.  i»r  I  hitch,  when  he  M>«»ke  at  all,  but  ho 
UMially  pn-4«'rvtd  a  ehillim:  sihiu-e.  Hut,  although  he  had  few 
Courtly  ininiiers  :it  hi-*  <''»mmaiid,  he  had  a  gn*at  cleal  tif  h<mesty. 
lie  wa<  j«*'le  to  om|m«  with  I'ran*'*',  ho  made  Kii;:land  intjept^mleiit 
ngsiin  :  "he  --i  ivmI  mir  nritinii  will,*'  aIthMn:;h  *«urriiUTidi*d  by  mm 
who  wi'n\  a»i  he  will  knew.  tniit««r^  to  hi<  u'«ivernmeiit  and  his  in* 
teivst.     lit*  >va.s  a  five  man  himself,  and  had,  wu*  livlieve,  m'hat  is 
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often  found  behind  rugged  and  ill-fashioned  behayiour,  a  gentle* 
man's  soul.  When  they  tendered  him  the  oaths  and  orown  ot 
Scotland,  ho  spoke  out  publicly,  for  he  knew  the  factions  there, 
"  I  will  not,"  ne  said,  "lay  myself  under  any  obligations  to  be  a 
ix^rsccutor."  "  Neither  the  wordjs  of  that  oath,"  said  one  of  the 
commissioners,  "  nor  tho  laws  of  Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation 
on  your  majesty."  "  In  that  sense,  then,  I  swear,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do 

HO." 

Who  docs  not  feel  the  witchery  of  Macaulay's  interuting 
power.  One  of  the  slightest  and  most  insignificant  sources  of  his 
l)()pular  strength,  is  not  merely  his  power  of  narration  in  the 
whole,  but  his  power  of  telling  a  short  story.  He  is  a  master  of 
anecdote ;  he  has  a  fund  and  variety  of  illustrative  incident  at  his 
command ;  he  makes  a  little  story  to  do  the  work  of  a  happy  image. 
Tlius  King  William  had  very  little  faith  in  touching  for  tne 
king's  evil,  as  his  ancestors  through  immemorial  ages  had  done. 
William  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too  much  honesty 
to  bear  a  part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture.  "  It  is  a 
silly  superstition,"  ho  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  that,  at  the  close 
of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  the  sick ;  "  give 
the  poor  creatures  some  money,  and  send  them  away."  On  one 
single  occasion,  he  was  importuned  into  laying  his  hands  on  a 
patient — *'  God  give  you  oetter  health,"  he  said,  "  and  more 
sense ! " 

At  the  siej^e  of  Namur,  "while  the  conflict  was  raging, Willianty 
who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a  shower  of  bullets,  saw,  with 
surprise  and  anger,  among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  CK)d- 
frey,  the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentle- 
man had  come  to  the  king's  head  quarters,  in  order  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of  money  fifom 
England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  curious  to  see 
real  war.  Such  curiosity  William  cotdd  not  endure.  *  Mr. 
Godfrey,'  he  said,  '  you  ought  not  to  run  such  hazards ;  you  are 
not  a  soldier;  you  can  be  of  no  use  here.*  *Sir,*  answered 
Godfrey,  '  I  run  no  more  hazard  than  your  Majes^.'  'Not  so/ 
said  William,  '  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be,  ana  I  may  with- 
out hesitation  commit  my  life  to  God  s  keeping.  But  you—* 
while  thev  were  talking,  a  cannon  ball  from  the  ramparts  laid 
Godfrey  dead  at  the  king's  feet.  It  was  not  foimd,  however,  that 
the  fear  of  being  Godfreycd — such  was  during  some  time  the  cant 
phrase — sutficcd  to  keep  idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches. 
Tliough  William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen,  and  cooks  to 
exi)ope  themselves,  he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the  most 
dangerous  spots,  and  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.    He 
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was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into  horse- whipping  them  out 
of  the  range  of  the  French  guns ;  and  the  story,  wnether  true  or 
false,  is  very  characteristic." 

We  all  know  how  Macaulay  delights  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  statesmen — we  think  we  must  say,  of  corrupt  statesmen.  The 
age  he  has  undertaken  to  paint  was  eminently  the  age  of  corrup- 
tion ;  never  before  nor  since  has  England  had  a  race  of  men  so 
wholly,  and  shamelessly,  and  shamefully  bad  in  her  Council 
Chambers.  The  men  Macaulay  has  painted  are  many  of  them 
those  whom  Pope  satirized ;  and  in  tne  measured  march  of  our 
author's  pages,  m  the  terrible  energy  with  which  he  lays  his  dreadful 
scoiirge  of  the  half  narrative,  half  satiric  essay  on  their  memory, 
we  are  reminded  greatly  of  the  manner  of  Pope.  Our  historian 
seems  to  love  to 

"  Bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star." 

Had  ho  lived  in  Pope's  day,  we  believe  he  would  have  said  with 
him 

"  I  own  I'm  proad  :  I  must  be  proad  to  nee 
Tbofo  not  afVaid  of  Ood  afraid  of  me." 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  the  concentrated  venom  of  his 
satires  in  these  characterizations — ^he  groups  so  bitterly,  so  intensely 
and  remorsely,  all  the  worst  particulars  of  a  lifetime,  and  of  a 
character.  You  see  the  black  shadow  so  haunting  the  man,  that 
you  are  often  reinindeil  of  an  amnidote  of  Lonl  Chesterfield  Mr. 
llannay  has  usi»d  >nth  some  skill,  in  his  very  interesting  lectures 
on  satire  and  satirists.  The  servant  of  I^onl  Chesterfield  was  once 
scolded  by  his  master  for  bringing  in  a  dirty  [)late ;  the  fellow  replied 
rather  impudently,  that  everybody  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  in  this 
life.  **  Yes  !'*  n.»plK'd  his  lonlsliip,  '*  but  not  all  at  one  meal,  you  dirty 
dog,  not  all  at  one  meal.''  Lora  Macaulay  ih>cs  g:ither  all  the  little 
dirty  narticulars  about  a  man  together,  on  a  single  page  all  the 
dirt  of  a  lifftinio  is  there ;  one  cannot  but  exclaim,  '*  Not  all  the 
dirt  at  once,  my  lord,  not  all  at  once."  We  think,  indeed,  the  rooo 
of  statesmen  was  so  thoroughly  bad,  that  it  is  scan'cly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  vice  and  villany  of  most  of  those  great  actore. 
Many  readers  may  [)ossibly  \)c  suq>rised  to  find  tho  disffrnceful 
and  tlebased  de^mivity  of  some  men,  wh<»  havo  U^en  tho  darlings 
of  many  generations ;  am*  >ng  others  the  grtuit  1  )uke  <  »f  Marlborourii 
is  made  to  sneak  to  and  fro  through  these  pages,  with  the  stealthy 
step  and  the  soiled  garments  of  a  tlouble  traitor,  guilty  of  treason 
to  James  and  blacker  lreii.'^un  to  Willium.  Ilis  moral  character 
is  sunmietl  in  a  few  S4.-ntence>« :  *'  The  la<><  of  hulf-a-guinea  would 
have  done  more  to  spiil  liis  a]»]M'tite  and  his  slumbers  than  all 
the  terrors  of  an  evil  cunscicuce."     Sunderland  was  another  of 
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those  State  renegades,  perpetually  in  the  auction  mart,  waiting  for 
the  highest  bidder — ^King  James,  or  King  William,  or  King  Louis. 
Have  you  not  his  whole  character,  the  character  of  that  arch 
plotter,  that  engaging  and  apparent  frankness,  those  courtly  and 
most  undissembling  manners,  when  you  are  told,  "His  talents  were 
not  those  of  a  public  speaker,  the  art  by  which  he  surpassed  all 
men  was  the  art  of  whispering  ?^^ 

There  is  one  persona^  in  his  history,  on  whom  Macaulay 
lingers  with  great  affection,  Halifax  the  Trimmer.     We  have 
little  to  urge  against  that  illustrious  nobleman  ;  but  we  believe  he 
reflects  in  a  very  eminent  maimer  the  character  of  the  historian 
himself;  it  is  very  true,  the  man  who  conscientiously  maintains 
his  place  in  the  temperate  zone  of  politics  and  morals  may  bo  a 
most  conscientious  upright  man  in  most  of  the  relations  of  life  and 
ill  his  relations  to  government.   It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Halifax 
WHS  perfectly  conscientious ;  ho  adopted  the  epithet,  the  Trimmer, 
and  published  a  tract  in  defence  of  the  term  fiill  of  beautiful  and 
felicitous  >vriting.    Halifax  occupied  a  very  prominent  and  foremost 
position  amou^  the  statesmen  of  his  a^,  and  his  character  stands 
among  the  highest ;  he  was  an  eminently  wary  and  cautious 
nobleman,  he  had  more  purpose  in  his  character,  and  a  greater 
disposition  to  a  political  career  than  Horace  Walpole,  but  ne  be- 
longed to  the  same  order  of  mind  also  as  that  represented  by 
Chesterfield,  the  mind  that  leans  to  epicurean  indul^nce.     Such 
men  have  no  conceptions  of  inflexible  £ind  eternal  justice — ^they 
are  exceedingly  like  Fielding's  celebrated  hero,  the  philosopher 
Square — captivated  and  led  by  the  "  eternal  fitness  of  things/' 
which  eternal  fitness  usually  signifies  the  comfortable  side  of  life. 
There  is  a  goodness  of  humour,  and  equanimity  of  temper,  which 
compels  them  frequently  to  take  part  with  the  true ;  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  in  them  struggles  against  t)rranny  and  oppression ; 
but  they  are  far  removed  from  the  grandeur  of  Boman  virtue,  and 
still  farther  from  the  sublimity  of  Christian  principle;  they  have  no 
jjaissions  to  impel  them,  £ind  their  principles  are  measured  by 
titncss  and  expediency,  hence,  you  will  seldom  be  far  wtom  in 
following  them,  if  you  measure  your  success  by  worldly  consioera- 
tions.     These  men  step  forward  upon  state  occasions,  and  their 
kllo^^'n  caution  of  character  surrounds  them  with  an  immense 
prestige,  there  is  no  vulgar  taint  among  them,  there  is  no  vulgar 
contact — earnestness  they  never  felt,  yet  they  absolutely  mean 
well — they  are  not  mere  time-servers,  although  they  allow  their 
characters  to  be  rounded  and  modified  by  the  time  ;  you  may  on 
the  whole  rely  upon  them,  but  never  if  you  advance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  extremes.     You  must  not  indeed  expect  a  consistency 
shaped  from  the  loftiest  model,  such  a  consisteQcy  would  be  iVicou- 
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sistcnt  indcod  with  that  charactor ;  they  do  not  deal  in  eonvictions, 
but  opinions,  which  arc  a  very  diiforcnt  thing,  nor  arc  tliey  guided 
by  conscientious  scruples,  for  they  cannot  understand  them,  and 
they  will  sneer  at  yours  ;  but  unable  morally  to  appreciate  thcni, 
intellectually  and  civilly  they  will  make  an  aUowance  for  them. 
You  find  this  character  most  in  the  parloui's  and  drawing-room«$ 
of  easy  country  gentlemen ;  a  large  librarj'  in  a  shady  park  has  a 
mighty  tendency  to  produce  this  state  of  feeling ;  it  is  intbnsc  action, 
and  a  life  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  that  arouses  to  strunc 
and  passionate  emr)tion,  and  to  high-hearted  and  high-minded 
resolve  and  principle,  to  sail  upon  a  delightful  stream  of  reading, 
to  walk  n)und  the  ancestral  fanns  and  halls,  niav  widen  the  vi^iim 
of  the  intoUectwil  eye,  they  do  not  usually  intensity  the  mural 
nature. 

These  were  the  men  of  all  men,  and  men  far  worse  than 
this  tj^KJ,  by  whom  the  great  Revolutitm  of  1GH8  was  achieved 
—is  it  not  amazing  that  such  men  should  liave  achieved  nich 
a  work?  This  Revolution  was  one  of  the  most  safe,  n*mark- 
able,  and  important  the  hLsti^ry  of  the  world  has  recorded. 
Macaulay's  Jiistor)'  is  a  peal  of  applause  in  its  praise. 
That  Revoluti<m  has  Uvn  little  understood.     But  we  have  ap- 

Sroached  more  nearly  to  the  compn»hension  of  it  lately.  CharU's 
ames  Fox,  Sir  James  ^[acintosli,  Amand  CamJ,  had  li'ft  little 
for  as  to  receive  of  actual  inij)n»ssion  from  thes<»  |niges.  Wr 
know  that  that  Revolution  had  n^ality  in  it — that  it  tiHik  plaiv 
in  hannony  with  nrescription  and  law — that  it  was  inevitjiule^ 
that  our  fathers,  who  hacl  aehieviHi  it,  wt-re  thi-own  u]K»n  the  first 
initial  letters  and  ]>rineiples  of  government.  Wi*  know  that  that 
Revolution  was  foundetl  on  moral  wants,  and  in  the  invasion  of 
monil  rights.  We  know  that  it  Mettled  and  consolidated  the 
power  of  the  (.'umnums,  and  limittxl  and  feni»4Hl  in  by  the  sacred 
bonds  of  law  tlie  prerogative  of  tlu*  Priiuv.  We  know  that  tlial 
Revolution  was  cssontiallv  I*rotf»stant,  and  that  it  was  not  onlv  a 
magnificent  stand  for  Civil  LiU^rty,  but  a  protest  and  an  enduive- 
ment  of  Religious  FrinMlom.  We  know  that  it  eharten'd  the 
power  of  the  |)eo])le.  That  it  was  vi^ry  tltft  ctive  we  know.  That 
the  men  who  a(Toni))lisluMl  it  nritlu-r  npirdul  it  as  perfect,  nor 
aime<l  to  maki>  it  so;  Init  that  it  contained  an  elastirity  and  spring 
bv  whii'h  ever  since  that  au^piiiiius  day  when  William  landird  at 
Torbay,  and  that  otluT,  when  he  rtt:eived  the  emwn  from  the 
hands  of  H:tlifax,  our  <'<iuntry  has  U'cn  incn»a>ing  in  fn^Hlum  and 
intelligi'nct\  and  in  nionil  and  material  jxiwer, — this  we  know. 
But  we  marvel  how  it  hai»iM  lu  d  that  these  great  and  clorious 
things  should  lie  achieve^l  hy  men  among  the  most  degniaed  and 
corrupt  our  country  has  ever  known. 
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There  arc  grave  charges  to  bo  preferred  against  Maoaolay,  but 
we  take  one  of  the  gravest  to  be,  that  he  is  in  a  most  eminent 
degree  the  historian  of  success.  Great  men  and  successful  men^ 
these  are  the  subjects  of  his  history.  It  seems  very  plain  that 
with  him  the  dignity  of  history  must  not  stoop  from  its  lofty  plaoo 
to  give  any  lengthened  details  of  other  characters  than  statesmen, 
lie  loves  ever  to  look  at  literary  men  best  in  their  relation  to  the 
State.  It  seems  as  though  he  could  not  look  at  a  literary  work  or 
a  literary  man  by  the  light  of  his  own  or  its  own  character  and 
genius ;  it  is  his  political  associations  which  make  him  interesting ; 
none  of  his  pai)ei*s  are  literary  alone ;  if  he  begins  with  literature 
he  soon  diverges  into  politics ;  in  that  field  he  is  eminently  at  homo, 
and  he  does  not  A\'ish  to  return. 

Lord  JIaeaulay  has  passed  away,  leaving  several  matters  of 
alleged  injustice  unchanged  in  his  historv.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
has  one  ground  of  quarrel  with  him,  and  Robert  Chamoers  and  all 
Scotchmen  have  another.  We  fear  his  prejudices,  as  a  Whig  of 
1G88,  were  bitter  and  partial  in  the  extatjme,  and  they  will  not 
serve  the  trustworthiness  and  the  higher  fame  of  his  brilliant  his- 
tory, ilr.  llepworth  Dixon,  with  some  justice,  tells  against  him 
the  old  anecdote  of  the  juror  in  a  court  of  law,  who,  when 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  finished  his  statement,  said, 
**  Now,  I  will  call  lor  the  witnesses,"  exclaimed,  "Look  you; 
please  you,  we  believe  eveir  word  that  you. have  said,  and  wo  do 
not  want  any  witnesses."  And  Lord  Macaulay  seems  to  "believo 
every  word  he  writes,  and  he  don't  want  any  witnesses." 

Thus,  we  believe,  his  gi'eatest  historical  heresy  is,  his  troat- 
ment  of  William  Penn.  It  is  not  only  a  literary  peccadillo,  it 
almost  amounts  to  a  moral  crime.  And  when  we  read  his  perti- 
nacious estimate  of  the  great  man,  and  remember  the  whole  feu^ts 
to  wliich  he  refers,  the  reflection  is  forced  upon  us — ^this,  then,  is 
history!  Against  the  clearest  light,  against  facts  most  incon-* 
testable,  he  still  persists  in  treating  with  contempt,  which  is  not 
dignity,  not  only  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  indisputiible  evidences  to  the  veracity  and 
honesty  of  his  character.  Pcnn's  is  a  venerable  name ;  it  stands 
among  the  most  beloved  in  the  heroic  records  of  our  country.  Well, 
he  Wiis  a  (Quaker,  which,  with  Lord  Macaulay,  since  the  Quakers 
defeated  him  in  the  Edinburgh  election,  was  a  crime;  but  ho 
sacrificed  a  fortune  and  position  in  life,  in  order  that  he  might 
faithfully  fultil  his  conceptions  of  duty.  It  is  very  true,  as 
Macaulay  says,  he  is  a  mythic  character.  And,  for  a  long  time  in 
the  New  World,  the  children  of  Onas  regarded  liim  as  their 
Ai>ollo  or  Numa.  His  goodness,  indeed,  was  the  true  comple- 
ment of  his  greatness.    Penn  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the 
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creditor  and  the  ward  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  king.  Yet  Pcnn  h 
friendship  were  with  Algernon  Sydney  and  other  noble,  pa- 
triotic spirits  of  that  stamp  and  build.  He  adxised  the  king  to 
steps  which  might  have  saved  him  from  exile,  and  presen-ed  to 
him  his  throne.  The  most  serious  charge  preferred  a^pinst  Tenn 
is  one  in  which  clearly,  by  a  reference  to  tho  papers  m  the  State 
Paper  Office,  should  be  preferred  against  a  Mr.  George  Penn. 
But  this,  especially,  leads  to  the  suggestion  whether  the  less  no- 
ticeable facts  in  the  history  have  been  allowed  to  bear  the  colour 
of  the  same  bitter,  party  prejudice. 

We  have,  in  this  slight  paper,  perhaps  renewed  a  few  of 
tho  impressions  which  have  frequently  pressed  and  crowded 
through  the  reader's  mind  in  the  course  of  the  perusal  of 
tho  fascinating  vcjlumes.  Certainly  they  o(x*upy  their  own 
very  distinct  place  in  the  galleries  of  our  literaturt*.  We  have  ua 
writing  exactly  like  it.  What  an  immense  monan'hy  of  books  it 
represents  !  What  an  ac<iuaiiitance  with  the  details  of  tilings  and 
events !  These  volumes  are  the  poetry  of  the  library— certainly 
their  author  was  no  man  to  live  without  books.  He  devimred  them 
greedily,  voraciously — not  jwrhaps  with  the  voracity,  the  omnivo- 
roasness  of  Southey,  who  was  a  literarj'  Dragon  of  Wantley; 
but  fastening  on  a  l)Ook,  and  seeming  to  get  the  ver}'  one  trifling 
fact  for  M'liii'h  the  fates  had  prt\»«er>*ed  it  to  that  hour.  Some  men 
read  books  as  easily  as  an  ex])erienciHl  hand  shells  oysters ;  and 
to  continue  the  iniag(\  the  truth  is  th(»n'  ixiv  \vr\  few  bo(»ks  whifc» 
shell  dovs  not  outweigh  tlu'ir  oyster;  but  yt>ur  exjK'rienccd  bu«)k- 
worm  easily  gets  his  knife  into  them,  ({uit4>  :ts  amazing  to  the 
uninitiated  as  the  ntpid  work  of  exiKTienced  <»y>ter  oiiening. 
And  so  our  author  ofleii  seems  instinctively  to  have  noted  tho  one 
fact  the  knowledge  of  which  made  the  nwling  of  the  book  at  all 
desirable.  And,  to  our  writer,  ever\*  1mm )k  he  riMid  was  a  kind 
of  bridgt*,  over  which  he  p;issed  into  the  n»ahus  of  enlarged  and 
vividly  realised  faet.  He  wxs  a  **///7/wo  /ihrornm,**  This  plainly 
we  see.  Hut  it  were  1  letter  for  us  wrre  he  lev*  mrrrfy  this. 
We  cannot  sav  hr  ad<ls  to  the  stiK'k  of  nur  ideas;  he  d«iC* 
not  enlarge  our  ei»n<'iptinii<  ;  and  iinhed  it  is  very  neee»arj* 
to  remind  the  rea<lir  tliat  he  is  imt  to  exiHvt  any  evidences 
of  religious  knowled*:e  in  this  writer.  The  gnat  nligious  actors 
of  the  world  an:  n-garded  Miiij>ly  fnuii  their  nlatioii  to  tho  great 
painting  in  hand  ;  tin  y  wen*  there,  and  it  was  iieee»;sar)-  that  they 
should  iK-cupy  their  ]»laee  nn  the  canvas,  and  in  the  gn>up,  tho 
historical  tahlmx  wonhl  he  ineomjilete  without  them ;  but  fur  oil 
thegreat  rhaj)HMliesut'  -r-nny  |ia*»M»»n,  for  the  vniee>— unheard  by 
others — which  rail,  and  fi»r  liic  >liaj»e>-  which — uiiM-en  by  other? — 
mysteriously  beckon,  we  euu  very  well  t'ct;l  that  our  writer  had  a 
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great  contempt.  ^Vhen  a  man  like  Cromwell  has  so  subjected  his 
passions,  although  commanded  by  them,  that  they  have  elevated 
him  to  a  place  from  whence  he  rules  the  canvas,  he  deserves  a 
different  mode  of  treatment.  Ho  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  as 
becomes  the  dignity  of  histor}' ;  but  for  a  George  Fox,  or  St. 
Francis,  he  has  neither  sjTnpathy  nor  honour.  Macaulay's  mind  was 
so  constituted  that  if  you  did  not  compel  his  attachment  and  sym- 
pathy as  an  artist,  you  were  sure  not  to  have  it  as  a  man.  And  in 
religion — we  for  our  part  are  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  graceful  and  accommoaating  Deism ;  the  special 
Providence  which  raises  up  great  men,  watches  over  them, 
gives  them  their  commission,  makes  them  heralds  and  mission- 
aries, there  is  nothing  of  this  in  any  line  that  our  author  has  ever 
^vrittcn.  No  a^^'fnl  worlds,  no  contending  passions  and  powers 
behold  in  their  tempest  and  storm,  are  in  these  pages.  Here  is  no 
prophecy — none  of  that  poetry  ^vinged  by  magnificent  impulse  and 
emotion.  How  charming — ^how  admirable — ^how  well  expressed — 
how  happily  put — how  tine  that  diction — ^how  graceful  that  compli- 
ment— 'how  delightfiil  that  delineation — ^how  bitter  that  paragraph 
— these  are  your  criticisms.  There  is  no  blazing  red-hot  curse  on  tne 
exdl ;  there  is  no  lofty  and  cheering  hymn  of  rapture  to  encourage 
the  good ;  we  think  these  books  are  very  Erastitian ;  they  are  epi- 
curean and  indifferent ;  whoever  the  writer  may  portray,  whatever 
event  he  may  describe,  he  never  seems  to  rise  above  an  interested 
spectator  ;  he  never  loses  himself  in  the  scene;  he  is  not  one  of  the 
actors.  But  I  must  close.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
our  writer  with  that  pillar  of  fiery  cloud,  Thomas  Carlyle — ^with 
Michelet  and  Thierry,  the  great  historians  of  the  French  school ; 
with  Schlegel  and  the  great  historians  of  the  German  school; 
with  Prescott  and  Hallam,,the  historians  of  exact  and  balanced 
taste  and  judgment.  But  the  mention  of  these  names  assure  us 
how  far  he  is  from  all,  and  how  independent  of  all — removed 
equally  from  those  who  write  history  like  a  fanciful  novel  and 
those  who  write  it  like  a  psychological  philosophy. 
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Am()N<j  much  else,  good  and  bad,  there  has  lately  dropped  fnmi 
the  piTss  a  true  pi^in  of  biograpliy,  beautiful,  as  a  tribute  of  filial 
piety,  and  channinp:,  as  a  pit«c  of  literar}'  workmanship— tho 
tupplenientar}'  chaj)ter  to  the  life  of  John  Jirown,  D.D.,  by  hw 
son  Jolin  liroMii,  M.D.  The  author  of  the  'llorae  Sul»seeivjp,' 
has  wrought  out  of  pure  golden  ore  a  setting  of  exquisite  fini<«h,  in 
wlucli  to  presen'o  and  hand  down  to  p<^)st(Tity  the  veritable 
Xo/Kwcn/p  (the  exact  impress  and  eounteq)art)  of  his  honoun*d  father. 

The  larger  life  by  Dr.  Cairns  is  even'  way  worthy  of  his  jkmi, 
admirably  lucid,  and  full  of  interest  to  those  whose  s}nupathy  lies 
within  the  circle  of  the  events  and  the  times  ;  valuable  for  what 
it  puts  fortli,  and  hardly  less  so  for  what  it  holds  back.  The 
faculty  of  wise  reticence* — latent  jiower — is  often  as  true  a  sign  **( 
inwiinl  strength  as  the  faculty  of  construction  and  expn^on. 
IJoth  are  exercised  to  adminible  jmrpose  by  Dr.  Cainis.  AVe 
shall  make  free  use  of  the  prcnluct  of  his  labour,  in  the  luL<ty  nml 
nule  sketch  which  follows,  only  taking  can?  not  to  endanger  the 
philosophic  repose  of  our  ivaders,  by  ]>bniging  them  head  and  ears 
mto  the  mysteries  of  Scottish  Calvinism,  or  into  the  smaller  but 
as  puzzling  mysteries  of  Pivshyterian  s<*hisms  an<l  w»ets. 

And  y(»t,  th<'  schisms  and  scvts  cannot  l)e  ignonnl,  with  justice 
to  the  tU'ik  which  we  purp«»se  to  executt*,  in  howt»ver  imiH»rfivt  u 
inaiinor.  Tliev  are  difficult  even  of  enumeration,  thev,  nt  all 
events,  defy  opprrciation  by  the  Anglican  tyiHM)f  mind — 90  minute 
an*  they,  sd  fin<'  and,  som<'tim(*s,  to  aU  but  the  parties  theni«4*lve«, 
so  utterly  unimportant.  Hut  they  an**  not  without  intends!  of  a 
certain  kind  to  the  ihoutrhtful  student  of  histnrv.  Tliov  Ci>n- 
tain  their  lesion,  nnt  at  all  to  K*  slighted  by  thos*»  who  would 
un<li'iMand  the  tendencies  and  laws,  the  nonnal  and  abnormal 
possilijlitii  <  uf  their  race.  AVere  wi'  tn  detc  rmiiie,  in  the  light  of 
Siotti>h  religiniiN  bi-^ttiiy,  th«'  place  which  the  human  animal  holds 
in  the  gr:id:itinns  t)f  the  >|Kcie>  t^»^\hich  Ik-  U'lfMig^;,  one  would  lie 
foncl  to  put  him  in  tribu^  •*  pugTi:>x.  *  <-la>-i'*  *•  pugnacissimu*;." 
A  tiilkiiii:,  w;ilking.  ^'imnnlint,  bil»ulant  animal  he  ha*j  b(H*n  eallml, 
lilt,  of  all  thin.u'*^.  b''  i^  a  puirnacinu^  animal.     The  bump  nf  iHim- 
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bativoncss  is  found  of  extraordinary  size  on  every  human  scull. 
It  has  sometimes  been  surmised — ^we  hope  without  sufficient 
ground — that,  in  the  head  of  a  Scotsman,  it  reaches  its  largest 
development,  and  be}'ond  all  question,  in  the  sphere,  of  religion, 
the  organ  is  excited  to  a  clamorous,  insatiable,  restless,  vexing, 
fretting,  carking,  cruel  intensity  of  energy. 

The  lesson  of  the  many,  minute,  Presbyterian  schisms,  among 
two  or  two-aud-a-half  millions  of  people,  with  unusually  small 
ticope  for  division,  is  a  very  significant  one.  Narrow  the  field  as 
you  may,  let  there  be  ever  so  wide  and  entire  an  agreement,  and 
only  the  minutest  space  left  where  diversity  of  opinion  can  arise, 
it  i^hall  arise,  nevertheless.  The  same  spirit  of  contradiction  shall 
break  out,  witliin  the  most  contracted  as  within  the  most  extended 
boundaries.  There  shall  be  the  same  lust  of  singularity,  the  same 
impatience  of  control,  the  same  disposition  to  oppose  authority 
and  custom,  the  same  proud  self-assertion,  almost  self-isolation, 
the  same  excessive  (miscalled)  oonsoientiousncss,  which  on  the  one 
side  is  superstition,  and  on  the  other  side  rises  to  tho  fury  of 
fanaticism,  the  same  tendency  to  question,  and  doubt,  and  analyse, 
and  dispute,  and  dissect,  and  argue,  for  ever  and  ever,  without  end. 

It  is  esj)ecially  notewoiihy,  that  the  "  perfervidum  ingeniimi 
Scotorimi''  becomes  "  ^er-i)erfervidum,"  in  theology.  The  Scotch 
disputant,  with  his  Bible  and  his  Confession  of  Faith  and  his  Shorter 
Catechism  under  his  arm,  the  fore-finger  and  thimib  of  one  hand 
brought  to  a  point  on  the  palm  of  the  other,  will  say,  with  a 
])rovoking  look  of  fixed,  dogged,  pertinacity,  "  My  friend,  there  is 
oue  point,  you'll  observe,  you  have  left  out.  It  must  not,  cannot 
be  left  out.  The  whole  argimient  turns  on  that  very  circumstance.'* 
Thus  will  he  go  on,  with  his  pointed  fore-fii^er  and  thumb  and 
his  clear,  keen,  obstinate,  pernap  conceited  look,  arguing  and 
re-arguing,  splitting  very  hairs,  Mith  an  earnestness  ana  a  passion 
which  could  scarcely  be  greater,  were  the  foundations  of  the 
universe  endangered  by  another  foul  confederacy  of  devils.  All 
the  while,  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be  of  no  sort  of  importance 
to  man  or  God,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  within  tho  reach  of 
human  perception,  or  when  with  difficulty  perceived,  found  to  bo 
no  bigger  than  a  pin-point. 

An  example  may  be  taken  from  a  very  sacred  region.  In  tho 
record  of  the  institution  of  tho  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  given  that 
**  Jesus  took  bread,  and  took  the  cup,  and  blessed  them."  Some 
Scottish  clerg}Tnen  in  the  dispensation  of  tho  Sacrament,  adhering 
to  tho  exact  letter  of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament,  took  up, 
lift  it  I  thu  bread  in  their  hands,  lifted  also  the  cup,  and  replaced 
them  on  the  table  before  ofiering  the  Consecration  prayer.  Others, 
imagining  that  as  the  bread  and  the  cup  were  already  befon)  them. 
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it  would  be  a  mere  idle  formality  to  lift  thenii  omitted  this  act, 
and  simply  offered  the  customary  prayer.  In  this  ca»<o,  the  dis- 
])utant8  did  not  actually  separate  into  distinct  sects,  but  the  con- 
flict was  a  standing  and  a  stem  one  for  many  years,  and  the 
parties  were  familiarly  pointed  out,  with  great  favour  or  with  det»p 
dislike,  as  h/frrs  and  anti-Uftcrs. 

Another  ludicrous  instance  may  bo  cited.  In  the  free  Presby- 
tc^rian  C?hurches,  the  clergyman  is  chosen,  or  in  the  language 
of  Scotland,  is  caUed  by  the  members  of  the  Church.  Even  under 
the  law  of  patronage  m  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  form,  though 
it  can  be  only  mere  form,  of  a  c(ill  by  the  heritors  of  tlic  parish,  or 
the  heads  of  families  is  kept  up.  On  a  set  day,  one  of  the  miuisters 
of  the  Presbyter}',  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  vacant  church 
is  situated,  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  members,  hold  for 
the  election  of  a  clergjman.  The  accepted  phrase  is,  he  mwirnite^ 
in  a  v.vW  to  be  given  to  so  and  so.  The  day  of  the  meeting  is  styled 
the  day  of  moderation ;  and  on  that  day,  the  moderation  is  said  to 
have  taken  i)lace,  and  to  have  turned  out  in  favour  of  so  and  so. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  announcing  those  modem- 
tionx  and  their  i*esults  in  the  i)ubHc  newspapers.  Jt  waa  carried 
on  with  jmssionate  earnestness  on  both  sides.  It  did  not  lead  to 
an  actual  senilism ;  it  did  not  create  two  i)ermanent  separate  bcct« ; 
but  the  one  partv  vehemently  denountHxl  the  other  as  all  but 
children  of  the  wicked  one,  sons  of  Belial,  who  were  mixing  up 
sacrcHl  with  scH?ular  things,  and  destroying  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  Church.  At  length  the  weary  cjuarrel  was  terminated 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture.     A  sage  eluer  ainxmnced  the  im- 

Sortant  discovery  that  the  Ajv^stle  Paul  had  dtrisively  settled  the 
isputed  [)0int.  These  were  his  wonLs : — •*  L*'t  your  modvration  he 
kno\i-n  unto  all  men.'*  "How,"  the  g<H)d  man  argued,  trium- 
phantly— "  how  could  that  lx>,  unless  it  were  put  in  the  news* 
papers  *f'* 

It  would  be  grossly  in  the  face  of  the  most  serious  fads,  to 
assert  that  Scotti-^h  ecclesiastical  separations  have  uniformly 
originated  in  distinctions  of  no  imi>ortance.  Far,  verj-  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  history  of  the  countr}-  does  leave  tlie  impression  of  exocssire 
coinbativene>s  and  ]>ugiiacity.  There  is  an  undoubted  strong 
tendency  in  Scottish  Pre>byt4Tians  to  make  much  of  verv  little*  to 
fly  off,  even  with  the  vlubiu-e  uf  piL^sion,  from  one  another  to  the 
extent  of  handing  eacli  other  over  to  the  otKcial  custody  of  the 
devil,  for  reasons  which,  to  ordinary  appn^'heiLsiuii,  scarcely  justify 
so  frightful  an  extreme. 

Episcopacy  ami  Presbytery  an'  »o  widely,  if  not  irreconci]cably» 
apart   that   it   Is    not  wonderful  they  should    be    eutrencfaeOv 
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each  within  a  separate  Church  organisation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Puritan  Nonconformity  should  stand  aloof  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England.  One  might  almost  vindicate  the 
schism  between  Pa)do-baptists  and  Anti-poBdo-baptists.  But  in 
Scotland,  the  ground  is  so  exceedingly  narrowed  tnat  separation, 
especially  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carrieid,  becomes 
something  marvellous.  With  no  very  important  exception,  the 
country,  including  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  of  the  clergy, 
is  Presbyterian.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  Sie 
common  creed.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  is  the  same.  The 
Psalmody,  the  mode  of  worship,  and  the  simple  ritualism  are  the 
same.  The  Scotch  Presbyierians  seem  to  have  almost  everything 
in  common — doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  rites.  But  the 
astounding  fact,  nevertheless,  is  that  they  have  split  and  split 
again  and  again,  and  many  times  over. 

How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Does  it  admit  of  reasonable  inter- 
pretation ?  Let  us  look  at  the  thing  in  an  actual  instance,  perhaps 
it  may  uncoil  itself,  if  we  watch  it  narrowly. 

No  Englishman  can  be  expected  to  understand  the  words 
Burgher  and  Anti-burgher,  as  the  designation  of  two  separate 
religious  parties.  On  this  side  the  Tweed,  the  words  would 
inevitably  connect  themselves  with  civil,  not  sacred  distinctions. 
But  it  fell  out  thus :  About  130  years  ago,  a  secesaioti  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  took  place.  The  Erskines  and 
one  or  two  other  clergymen  seceded  from  the  National  Establish- 
ment on  the  ground  of  error  in  doctrine,  laxity  of  discipline,  and 
the  growing  mischiefs  of  lay  patronage,  and  commenced  to  form  a 
separate  Church,  long  distinguished  as  The  Secession.  But  the 
seceders  found  that  their  new  position  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
unpleasantly  affected  by  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
citizens  of  burgh  towns  were  required  to  take  an  oath,  of  which 
this  was  among  the  obligations,  "To  support  the  Church  of  Scot- 
hmd  by  law  established."  Some  at  once  concluded  that  it  would  be 
perjury  in  them  to  take  this  oath,  and  that  they  could  not  become 
burghers  on  such  terms.  Others  argued  that  the  oath  bound  them 
to  support  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established,  but  not 
as  then  administered  by  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church  courts.  The 
latter  believed  that  in  perfect  gooa  faith  the  burgess-oath  might  be 
taken  by  them,  and  that  therefore  they  could  conscientiously  con- 
tinue or  become  burghers.  Hence  the  peculiar  distinctive  designa- 
tion of  the  two  parties. 

But  how  could  such  a  point  as  this  rend  a  Church  into  two  con- 
flicting sects  ?  It  was  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  certain  words,  and  might  surely  have  been  left 
to  individual  conscience  and  judgment.     But  no  ;  neither  party 
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would  tolerate  a  dilfcrcnt  constniction  of  an  English  sontcnco— 
involving  no  doctrine  of  tlieolog\'  and  no  law  of  morality — ^from  that 
which  they  pronounced  to  be  the  correct  one.  They  mttiff  dindo, 
and  they  i/id  divide  within  a  few  years  of  the  first  f»ecowiim,  and 
forine<lthemsolvesintotwo  distinct  and  bitterly-opposed Churohcp — 
liurcrhers  ahd  An ti -burghers.  And  only  a  few  years  later,  thow  two 
Churches  were  again  each  subdinded  upon  a  question,  certainly  of 
deeper  importance,  but  of  great  subtlety,  and  so  unlikely,  at  tKat 
time,  ov(T  to  create  any  practical  difficulty  that  it  might  well  hav« 
be(»n  left  as  a  mutt(T  ot  mutual  forlwaraneo — a  question  touch- 
ing the  power  of  the  civil  magistrates  in  the  sj)hero  of  religion. 
It  is  most  gi'ateful  to  bo  able  to  nvord  that,  in  the  last  giniem- 
tion,  the  tide  has  manifestly  turned,  and  the  spirit  of  division  hfis 
])een  overborne  by  a  de(*p-seat(?d  desire  to  unite,  fhi  the  one 
hand,  the  Free  Church  has  draN\Ti  unto  itself  several  of  the  minis- 
ters (md  congregatitms  l)el(mging  to  the  minor  Presbyterian  sects. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  si'veral  years,  ihv  three  largiT  and  more 
influential  bodies  of  separatists  fn»m  the  National  Kstablishment 
have  l>een  amalgamateil,  and  now  form  the  United  Prosbj-teriau 
Chun*b. 

Of  this  Uniteil  Cliurch,  the  late  llev.  Dr.  John  Bmwn,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  a  mini-^ter,  and  long  h(»ld  besitU»s  the  office  of 
one  of  its  Professors  of  TlHH)logy — the  f»xegcsis  of  the  New  T«*^a- 
ment  being  bis  sjwcial  department.  Few  will  be  told  for  tht? 
first  time  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  lin)wn  was  a  n»markable  man,  not*^ 
worthy  anj'where  and  all  wheres.  lie  was  distinguishtnl  by 
h(»reditary  connexi«m  with  one  of  the  mo*«t  imfxtrtant  rpligii»u< 
movements  in  Scottish  history  ;  by  a  ran*  nunbinatitm  of  |iower^ 
and  rjire  indu'*try  in  their  cultivati»m  :  ])y  iH*rs*mal  influence,  whik* 
he  ]ivc<l,unusu:dly  cxtcndiMl  and  of  tht*  highest  kind ;  and  by  the  pin- 
duct  ion  of  works  wliicb.whilr  of  the  gn'att»>t  authority  in  the  depart- 
ment to  whirh  they  Iw'long,  are  themselves  n  singular  literanr 
enrioMty,  h;ivinglN^'n  isMied  to  the  number  t»f  eleven  «>r  twelve  largr 
ix'tavo  volunn's,  at\er  he  had  pa-^s^nl  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  ago. 
The  <le:Ub  of  ^u<*b  a  man  merits  wmie  ri'veniit  and  admirini; 
word-*,  on  this  ^iilr  the  Tw««i|,  as  a>snre«llv  it  will  call  fi»i1h 
similar  utterances  thnuigbimt  the  New  World  and  in  Oermnnv, 
where  Dr.  Hrown  was  wi-II  known  to  many  «»f  the  ma'«ters  of  phi- 
lohi'TV  and  of  Iti1ilic:d  e\i««^r*5i<. 

The  ]»ublic  have  latrly  In-en  charme<l,  and  with  git»at  fgond 
rea»*nn  «»n  nianv  McrtiiintN,  whh  tlu*  niemnirs  i»f  a  Scf>ttish 
elenn'man  nf  the  la^^t  ctutnrv.  diibUil  bv  Sir  Walter  K^ott 
Jujnter  ('arlyb\  on  aceounl  «»f  his  gnnit  stature  und  thi»  mnwive 
symmetry  of  his  iierson.  ignite  another  tyi^*  of  character,  n  con- 
tnwt  in  almost  ull  re<iH.rts,  wo  have  in  the  Svitish  Pn>fe«9i>r  of 
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Theology.  Physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  personally  and 
officially,  the  contrast  is  wide  and  striking.  To  descend  even  to 
the  soubriquet,  if  the  one  was  distinguished  as  Jupiter  Carlyle, 
the  other,  with  no  less  justice,  might  have  been  called  Apollo 
Brown.  He  was  a  beautiful  man.  His  stature,  his  fonn, 
his  face,  indicated  anything  but  weakness;  on  the  contrary, 
they  gave  the  distinct  impression  of  intellectual  and  moral 
(^norgy.  But  he  was  a  beautiftd  being.  The  present  writer, 
for  himself,  never  beheld  so  singularly,  exquisitely  txjautiful  an  old 
man.  And  his  life  was  like  himself,  a  beautiful  life.  But  it  was 
strong  as  beautiful,  full  of  sturdy,  hardy,  brave  deeds,  persistent 
and  patient,  sustained  and  braced  from  within,  by  faith  in  itself, 
in  its  own  aims,  and  ends,  and  destiny.  Withal,  it  was  mellowed 
and  beautified  by  quiet,  steady,  uniform  consistency ;  by  fidelity 
alike  to  its  human  and  its  divine  relations,  and  by  a  certain  pensive 
softness,  difficult  to  describe.  It  was  a  trmted  life.  You  could  de- 
])end  upon  it,  knew  where  it  was,  and  where  it  certainly  would  be 
found,  under  any  given  circumstances.  It  waa  an  honour  to 
humanity,  and  to  the  great,  undying  principles  on  which  it  waa 
based,  and  out  of  which  it  had  ^wn.  It  was  fiilly  recognized 
during  its  course ;  yet  more  was  it  recognized  when  that  course 
had  terminated.  Edinburgh  is  not  London ;  but  Edinburgh  is 
the  capital  of  the  north,  large  and  populous  even  among  capital 
cities.  On  the  day  of  Dr.  Brown's  funeral,  in  the  entire,  line  of 
streets  through  which  the  cortege  passed,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  business  in  part 
sa«5ponded. 

Dr.  Brown,  like  all  whoso  lives  have  been  good  for  much, 
except  preaching  savoury  sermons  to  sentimental  spmsters  and  com- 
forting gouty  old  gentlemen  in  easy  chairs,  or  in  softly^ushioned 
Cxirriages,  was  early  a  sufferer.  The  discipline  may  be  varied 
endlessly.  It  may  be  chiefly  or  wholly  the  horror  and  a^ny  of 
great  mental  darkness,  perpetuated  through  years  of  mward 
conflict,  and  doubt,  and  fear.  Or  it  may  be  the  sudden  fall,  and 
the  long  crushing  burden  of  outward  calamity ;  but  the  sore  dis- 
cipline is  ever  a  necemty  of  real  greatness.  No  true,  brave  life 
on  earth,  no  life  of  high  daring  and  of  heroic  victories,  ever  yet 
escaped  the  severe  and  sharp  ordeal  of  suffering.  Dr.  Brown 
was  early  a  sufferer,  a  great  sufferer,  and  his  whole  life  was  touched 
and  deeply  tinged  throughout  by  a  great,  early  sorrow.  The 
d(^liglit  of  liis  (^yes  was  torn  from  him,  after  but  a  few  short  years 
of  wwlded  peace  and  joy ;  even  })efore  this,  as  a  child  of  eleven 
years  of  ago,  his  soul  had  been  prepared  to  be  toned  to  pensiveness 
and  silent  musing.  He  lost  his  mother ;  he  was  constantly  with 
her  in  her  last  illness,  and  seems  to  have  been  her  favourite  child. 
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"  There  must  have  been,"  says  his  son,  "  something  vory  delicate, 
and  close,  and  exquisite,  in  the  relation  between  the  ailing,  silent, 
beautiful  mother,  and  that  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  bright  and 
silent  son — a  sort  of  communion  it  is  not  easy  to  express.  You 
can  think  of  him  sitting  by  the  bedside,  while  the  rest  were  out 
and  shouting,  plapng  at  hide-and-seek  round  the  little  church, 
with  the  winds  from  Ben  Lomond,  or  the  wild  uplands  of  Ayrshire, 
blowing  through  their  hair.  Ho  played  seldom  with  them,  but 
when  he  did  run  out,  ho  jumped  higher  and  farther,  and  ran  faster 
than  any  of  them.  His  peculiar  beauty  must  have  come  from  his 
mother.  .  •.  .  His  time  with  his  mother,  and  the  ueeessarr 
confinement  and  bodily  depi'e.ssion  caused  by  it,  I  doubt  not, 
deepened  his  native  thoughtful  turn,  and  his  tendency  to  medita- 
tive melancholy."* 

But  the  death  of  his  voutlifiil  wife  was  the  blow  which  struck 
him  utterly  down,  and  changed  his  whole  life ;  so  that  ever  after 
he  was  a  totally  ditfemit  being.  "  The  manse  became  silent,"  to 
quote  again  the  son's  words,  "  we  lived,  and  slept,  and  played 
under  the  shadow  of  death,  and  we  saw  or  rather  felt  that'  he 
was  another  father  than  Iwfore.  No  more  happy  laughter  from 
the  two  in  the  parlour,  as  he  was  reading  Larr)*,  the  Irish  post* 
boy's  letter,  in  Miss  Kdgeworth's  tale,  or  the  last  Wavcrly  novel ; 
no  more  visitings  in  a  cart  witli  her,  he  riding  beside  us  on  his 
white  thfirough-hnnl  j>ony.  He  went  among  Ids  people  as  usonl^ 
when  they  wore  ill ;  he  preached  l)etter  than  ever — they  were 
8ometim(s  frightem»d  to  tlunk  how  wonderfully  he  preached — but 
the  sunshine*  was  over,  the  joy  of  y<»ung  life  ami  mutual  love. 
He  was  little  with  «*,  and  the  housi>  was  still. "t 

For  long,  lonj?  years,  the  young  widower's  heart  was  in  the  grave 
of  his  youthful  wifr ;  and  his  was  a  gniuine  widowhood,  so  true 
and  holy.  Thr  writer  can  well  remenilHT,  after  ten  or  twelve 
years  had  elapM^l,  how  in  the  minds  of  the  eonimon  people  it  was 
he(ig<Hl  roun<l  with  a  sanctity,  a  dinnity  of  its  o\*ti.  No  one 
dared  to  ])rofane  it ;  and  on  a(XM)unt  of  it,  Dr.  Brown  was  loved 
with  a  very  n'vcn^ut  love  by  multitud(*s  who  hiwl  never  spoken  to 
him.  Like  all  human  things,  this  gn*at  s«»rruw,  in  eifei*t,  had  its 
evil  as  well  as  its  pMxl  side.  Tlie  sutfi-nT  tunusl  away,  in  a  sort, 
fnnu  liuman  <H>ni|)aninnsliip  mid  >ynii»athy.  '*  His  entire  naturo 
had  got  a  shock,  and  \\\<  IiIo<m1  was  itniwn  inwards  but  fuel  was 
hi*ajH'<l  all  the  nmri' on  tin*  innrr  tins."  Ilf  Uvanie,  and  ever 
afiem'ards  (M»n tinned,  a  <*umpanitivi*ly  rflin**!,  n.'s*.»n'e«l,  self- 
eontaiiuil,  si'lf->utHring  man  ;  oiVitsiimalU'aming^iof  gi'uealitvand 


*  Supplementary  Ciiaptrr,  pp.  20.  S7.      f  llul^  p.  13. 
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of  brilliancy  might  flash  out,  but  they  were  rare ;  genuine  kindli- 
ness lay  deep  underneath,  but  it  rarely  came  up  in  expression. 

It  was  the  fault  of  his  life,  though  so  well  accoimted  for  by  its 
sacred  cause.  It  was  a  real  and  cruel  injury  to  his  own  nature, 
which  wanted,  must  have  often  longed  and  clamoured  for,  this 
relief.  And  it  was  a  heavy  loss  to  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  could  he  thoroughly  unbosom  and  abandon 
himself,  and  let  out  freely,  heedlessly,  trustingly,  all  that  was  in 
him.  He  was  not  communicative,  not  talkative,  save  in  a  didactic 
colloquy,  when  he  had  it  all,  or  chiefly,  to  himself.  He  could  talk 
and  didy  clearly,  admirably,  to  his  students,  for  example,  or  to  any 
who  sought  his  opinion  ;  but  it  was  as  a  hen  breaking  down  a  largo 
piece  in  her  beak  into  little  morsels,  and  scattering  them  to  her 
chickens  whom  she  was  feeding ;  this  done,  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
On  his  part,  conversation  consisted  of  formal,  correct,  very  lucid 
sentences,  expressing  his  judgment,  always  well  weighed,  on  some 
book,  or  subject,  but  these  uttered,  there  often  followed  an  awkward, 

Sainfiil  pause.  The  uninterrupted,  spontaneous,  hearty,  easy,  free 
ow  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  sense  or  nonsense,  of  seriousness  or 
of  humour,  and  fun  and  glee,  just  at  it  might  happen,  was  not  for 
him  at  all.  He  could  not,  or  rarely,  m  this  way  unbend.  A 
generous,  loving  human  heart  beat  in  his  bosom,  but  it  had  been 
early  checked,  and  stunned,  and  chilled,  and  rarely  afterwards  was 
ever  let  out.  He  was  not  cold — ^the  very  opposite — ^his  face  ever 
bespoke  a  pensive  warmth,  but  his  manner  was  formal  and  too 
conscious.  Even  to  his  own  children.  Dr.  Brown,  except  at  rare 
intervals,  was  guarded  and  hedged  round,  held  back  ana  shut  up 
within  himself.  Referring  to  a  special  occasion,  when,  owing  to 
circumstances,  the  father's  whole  heart  and  soul  were  beautinilly 
opened,  his  son  says, — *'  Such  a  thing  only  occurred  to  me  once  or 
twice  all  my  life ;  and  then  when  we  were  home,  he  was  silent, 
fihut  up,  self-contained  as  before.  Ho  was  himself  conscious  of 
this  haoit  of  reticence,  and  what  may  be  called  selfimn  to  us,  his 
children,  and  lamented  it.  I  remember  his  saying,  in  a  sort  of 
mournful  joke,  *  I  have  a  well  of  love,  I  know  I  have,  but  it  is  a 
icelly  and  a  f//'air-well,  to  your  sorrow  and  mine^  and  it  seldom  over- 
flows ;  but' — ^looking  wiUi  that  strange  power  of  tenderness,  as  if 
ho  put  his  voice  and  his  heart  into  his  eyes, — *  you  may  always  come 
liither  to  draw.'  He  used  to  say,  ho  might  take  to  himself 
Wordsworth's  lines : — 

'  I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delighU 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk.* 

And  changing  'though'  into  *  if '-r- 
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'  A  well  of  loYC,  it  may  ^  deep— 
I  trust  it  is — and  nevl^  daf ; 
What  matter,  though  its  watert  deep 
lu  silcuco  and  obscurity.' 

Tho  expression  of  Iiis  afifcetion  was  more  like  the  sliock  of  a 
Loydcn  jar  than  the  continuous  current  of  a  galvanic  circle/'* 

In  such  a  life,  and  just  on  this  account,  there  must  have  been 
less  than  usual  of  tho  social,  common,  human  element.  Carlylt% 
the  Jupiter  Carlyle  of  Sir  AValter  Scott,  was  a  cultivated  man  of 
the  world — a  parish  clorgMnan,  it  is  true,  but  tliis  was  rather  an 
accident  of  his  eai-tldy  lot,  than  tho  centre  around  which  his  whole 
being  revolved,  jmd  which  was  tho  grand  formative  force  within 
that  being.  To  get  to  know  /iim,  we  must  follow  liim  into  tlic 
most  various  society,  sit  with  him  at  the  diimer  table,  i>ass  into  the 
d^a^nng-room,  drop  occasionally  into  the  tlieatre,  or  the  o{K'ni, 
accompany  him  in  his  jouniies  to  London  or  to  tho  continent* 
look  into  his  connexion  with  political  or  ecclesiastical  ])artics 
examine ,  his  largo  and  various  correspondence,  and  overhear  his 
convei-sations  ^^th  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  and  Smollett,  and 
llol>ert*<on,  and  IMair. 

(iuite  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Brown  was  M^  clergxiuan,  a  culti- 
vated, accomplished,  well-bred  gentleman,  it  is  true,  but  t^ 
clergjTxian,  only  or  chiefly  the  clergj-man — ^withal  unusuallr 
retired  and  self-contained.  In  order  to  l>e  really  acquainted  with 
////;^  to  know  /tin  inner  self,  the  real  life,  with  its  aims  and  purposes, 
and  accomplii>hmeut^,  which  he  lived  among  men,  we  must  sec 
him,  not  in  society,  not  even  in  his  family,  but  chiefly  in  his  study, 
with  his  books  and  his  work.  Much  as  he  loved  and  ivlishra 
occasional  societv,  his  chosen  delight  was  to  be  alone,  wliere,  undis- 
turlK'd,  he  could  miHlitate  and  fmme  short,  pithy,  lucid  sentences, 
which  were  his  {)ecuHar  luxurj-,  and  when*  he  got,  os  he  wanted,  no 
reply.  In  ///«  «///////,  we  n'poiit,  we  must  sec  him,  if  we  would 
n^ally  know  him,  or,  if  elsewhere,  then  in  his  church,  and  in  his 
pulpit,  or  at  the  fui-thest,  in  his  pastoral  \isit4itioiL^,  at  the  mGciing<A 
of  l*a*sb\ierv  and  uf  »Svn<Kl,  and  in  the  Professorial  choir  of  the 
Theological  Hall,  among  his  students. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  >oiiie  delicious  opiMungs  from  the  hutftam 
fiitir^  into  this  so  ofti  n  shut-up  nature.  l)r.  Brown  wa.**  naturally 
exi'eediiigly  exeitabh*,  nci-^ha  and  relishiil  exeiteiiient,  and  tho 
m«)re  iiiten>e  thr  hettrr.  He  fouiul  it  in,  amongst  other  things,  his 
son  sMVs,  *•  imai:in:itivi'  literature,  and  in  ti<tion.  In  the  hi;rhest 
kind  »)f  poetry  he  enjoyed  the  >\veel  pain  of  tearj,  and  all  hLs  life 
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lie  had  a  steady  liking,  even  a  hunger,  for  a  good  novel.  This 
refreshed,  lightened,  and  diverted  his  mind  fix)m  the  strain  of  his 
excessive  exegesis."  It  may  not  be  without  happy  effect,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  know  that  a  man  <jf  so  great  learning,  and  of  fervent, 
evangelical  piety,  used  always  to  say,  "that  Sir  \y alter  Scott  and 
Goldsmith,  and  even  Fielding,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austin,  and 
Miss  Fenier,  were  true  benefactors  to  the  race,  by  giving  such  genu- 
ine, such  secure,  and  innocent  pleasure,  and  he  often  repeated  vrith 
admiration  Lord  Jeffer}^'s  words  on  Scott,  inscribed  on  his  monu- 
ment/* **But  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  he  most  of  all 
others  delighted  in,  was  riding,  and  had  he  been  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  not  a  clergMnan,  I  don't  think  he  could  have  resisted 
fox-hunting.  "With  the  exception  of  that  great  genius  in  more 
than  horsemansliip,  Andrew  Bucrow,  I  never  saw  a  man  sit  a 
horse  as  he  did.  lie  seemed  inspired,  gay,  erect,  full  of  the  joy  of 
life,  fearless,  and  secure."  "He  was  kno\Mi  all  over  the  Upper 
Ward,  and  do^^^l  Tweeddale,  for  his  riding."  "Hehadjgenerally 
well-bred  hoi^ses,  or,  as  I  would  now  call  them,  ponies ;  if  ho  had 
not,  his  sufferings  from  a  dull,  hard-mouthed,  heavy  hearted  and 
footed  plebeian  horse,  were  almost  comic.  On  his  grey  mare,  or 
his  little  blood  bay  horse,  to  see  him  setting  off  and  indidging  it 
and  liimself  in  some  alarming  gambols,  made  one  think  of  *  young 
Harry  with  his  beaver  up.'  "  "  The  grey  marc  he  had  for  many 
years.  I  can  remember  ner  small  head  and  large  eyes,  her  nea^ 
compact  body,  round  as  a  barrel — her  finely,  flea-bitten  skin,  and 
her  thoroughbred  legs.  I  have  no  doubt  she  had  Arabian  blood. 
My  father's  pride  in  her  was  quite  curious.  Many  a  wild  ride  to 
and  from  the  I^resbyterj'  at  Lanark,  and  across  flooded  and  shifting 
fords,  he  had  on  her.  She  was  as  sweet-tempered  and  enduring  as 
she  was  swift  and  sure,  and  her  powers  of  running  were  appre- 
ciated and  applied  in  a  way  which  made  him  both  angry  and 
amused,  but  which  he  never  discovered  till  it  was  too  late. '  "  It 
was  whispen^d  she  had  once  won  a  whip  at  Lanark  races.  Thev 
still  tell  of  his  feats  on  this  fine  creature,  one  of  which  he  himself 
never  alluded  to  without  a  feeling  of  shame.  He  had  an  engage- 
ment to  preach  somewhere  beyond  the  Clyde,  on  a  Sabbath 
evening,  and  his  excellent  and  attached  friend  and  elder,  Mr. 
KcUo,  of  Lindsay-lands,  accompanied  him  on  his  big  plough- 
horse.  The  service  was  to  be  in  the  open  air,  on  the  river  side. 
When  they  got  to  tbe  Clyde,  they  found  it  in  full  flood,  heavy  and 
sudden  rains  at  the  head  of  the  water  ha\'ing  brought  it  dovm  in  a 
wild  spate.  On  the  opposite  side  were  the  gatherea  people  and  the 
tent.  Before  Mr.  Kello  knew  where  he  was,  the  minister  on  the 
eiirth  was  swimming  across,  and  carried  down  in  a  long  diagonal 
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line,  the  people  looking  on  in  terror.     He  landed,  shook  himself, 
and  preached  with  his  usual  fervour."* 

Certainly  this  was  as  informal,  almost  unci^Tlized,  a  mode  of 
conducting  sacred  functions  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  utter 
absence  oi  the  clerical  proprieties,  at  least  in  outward  seeming,  if 
wo  may  so  speak,  will  perhaps  jar  harshly  on  those  whose  ex- 
perience belongs  to  the  present  day,  and  to  the  large  cities  or 
towns  of  England.  Perhap,  for  their  sakes,  another  ffkct  of  the 
same  order,  but  still  more  revolting  to  notional  sensibilities,  ought 
not  to  be  introduced.  But,  be  it  remembered,  it  dates  back 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  to  the  very  commencement  of  Dr.  Brown's 
ministry,  and  it  belongs  to  Scotland  sixty  years  ago,  and  to  the 
secluded  country  districts  of  Scotland,  then  almost  completolv  shut 
out  from  communication  with  the  great  world.  Kcfemng  to 
Dr.  Brown's  first  public  api>earances  as  a  clerg}Tnan,  an  eye- 
witness writes :  "  lie  was  tall,  too  tall  for  the  pulpit,  and  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  clerical  costume  of  the  present  day,  lie 
was  dressed  in  light-coloureil  conled  knee-breeches  and  Ilcesian 
boots,  the  Geneva  gown  and  bands  being  unknown  in  the  S^cestiou 
and  even  the  black  coat  not  universal.  His  appearance  was  pre- 
possessing ;  he  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  his  locks  bushy  and 
black  as  a  raven,  and  I  need  not  say  that  his  eye  was  intelligent 
and  livelv.  "When  he  bt^n  the  ser^^ee  his  manner  and  tone 
were  striking  and  solenm,  and  though  at  that  time  he  stood  a^i 
still  as  a  statue,  yet  from  the  depth  and  appropriateness  of  his 
illustrations,  he  was  xery  impressive."* 

In  what  vote  seems  so  strange  to  us.  Dr.  Brown  was  only  con- 
forming  to  Ids  age,  not  offending  it.  The  ago  changed,  and  with 
it  Dr.  llro\^Ti,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  life  was  moxe 
obedient  than  most  men  to  all  the  becoming  conventionalisms,  as 
these  arc  now  universully  understood.  But  we  do  not  say  that  in 
thought  and  in  heart  he  did  not  often  p*  back — we  Ix-lieve  he  rfw/, 
and  with  great  delight — to  the  less  n'tinetl  and  more  freshening 
cx|)eriences  of  his  early  ministr}'.  Rspeeially  did  he  recall  some 
of  the  hallowed  s<»ene.'j — the  suTameutal  occa."<ions  amongnt  others 
—of  his  bovhood,  in  eonneetinn  with  hi.-*  futhiT's  church  at 
liOngridge,  a  wild  and  lonely  >jx»t,  but  very  saoriHl  bv  asMMnation 
to  him.  Bums*  **  Holy  Fair  *  is  a  wiilced  ancl  vile  burlcMjuo 
of  the  Scottish  coninuminn  Sahbaih.  Unhappily  there  iffin  truth 
in  it,  too  much  truth  inilnd.  lait  there  was  another  ttide  of  tho 
picture,  a  tru«T  and  a  bittrr  Mdr. 

Amo!ij;st  the  luiliot  rri'i»ll(<tions  of  Dr.  Bn»wn's  youth  ims 


*  SupiiloiucntarT  rh«|)t4-r,  i»p.  31— 3o. 
•  l>r.  Cairuf'  Memoir,  p.  ^. 
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"  the  excitement  connected  in  those  days  with  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  moorland  soUtude  was  then  enlivened 
by  immense  crowds  of  worshippers,  flocking  under  the  summer's 
sua  from  all  quarters,  and  ascending  the  ridge  where  the  sanctuary 
stood,  as  on  Mount  Zion,  while  within  its  walls,  or  beneath  a  tent 
erected  outside,  some  of  the  saintly  men  of  a  former  generation 
addi^essed  the  multitude.  From  scenes  like  these  John  Brown  of 
Haddington  (the  grandfather)  had  disappeared,  but  the  blank 
was  filled  up  by  his  second  son,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  of 
luverkeithing,  a  man  whose  natural  eloquence,  loveliness  of 
character,  and  heavenliness  of  mind  are  still  fondly  remembered 
by  a  wide  circle.  His  open-air  discourses  fell  on  the  ear,  in  the 
.stillness  of  a  communion  eve,  like  the  finest  music ;  and  his  con- 
versation in  private,  which  had  an  equal  charm,  must  have  left 
deep  traces  for  good  on  the  youthful  Longridge  family."* 

Dr.  Brown's  first  ministerial  charge  was  in  Biggar,  "a  small 
town  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  on  the  high  road  from 
IvHnburgh  to  Mofiat  and  Dumfries,  being  distant  from  the  capital 
about  twenty-eight  miles.     The  traveller  who  pursues  this  route 
gradually  rises,  through  a  succession  of  valleys  and  moors,  till  he 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  central  chain  of  hills  which 
guard  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed,  and  send  down  their 
outposts  to  the  plain.     The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  Tinto,  on 
the  west,  lising  A\4th  ruddy  summit  to  the  height  of  more  than 
2,000  feet,  and  washed  by  the  infant  Clyde;  while  the  chain, 
throwing  up  other  peaks  as  it  stretches  eastward,  joins  at  last  the 
greener  slopes  that  overhang  the  Tweed.     It  is  the  dividing  ridge 
of  Scotland  in  that  part,  for  the  waters  of  the  Clyde,  when 
swollen,  find  a  passage  near  Biggar  to  the  Tweed ;  and  the  eyia 
takes  in  from  the  summit  of  Tmto,  on  a  clear  day,  the  crag  of 
Ailsa  in  the  western  firth,  and  the  Bass  rock  in  the  German 
Ocoan.     In  the  long  and  narrow  strath  or  valley,  stretching  from 
cast  to  west,  which  the  traveller  crosses  to  enter  the  gorge  of  the 
hills,  but  nearer  its  eastern  extremity,  lies  the  town  of  Biggar.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street,  with  something  of  a  grey  and 
ancient  look,  which  harmonizes  well  with  its  retired  situation. 
The  gigantic  mass  of  Tinto  rises  on  its  western  side  ;  and,  though 
five  miles  distant,  seems  almost  to  bound  the  street  and  to  co\cr 
the   place  with  its  shadow.      The  Uttle  town  is  a  picturesque 
fL'ature  in  the  midst  of  moorland,  and  meadow,  and  stream,  and  of 
tlic  silent  hills  which  enclose  it  on  ever}'  side.     The  population  is 
now  upwards  of  2,000  ;  and  modem  improvements  have  somewhat 
cluinged   the  face  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 

*  Dr.  Cairnfl'  Memoir,  p.  20. 
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country.  But  neither  the  increase  of  cultivated  fields  and 
thriWng  plantations,  nor  the  stir  and  movement  connei^ted  y\ii\\ 
the  proximity  of  a  railway,  have  effaced  the  pastt»ral  wildness  and 
seclusion  impressed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  place  has  only 
the  resources  of  a  small  agricultural  capital,  formerly  inorea^cd  by 
weanng  for  houses  in  Glasgow  ;  but  a  h)ok  of  ([uiet  ei»mfort  im-i- 
vades  it  nut  always  found  in  more  fertile  and  opulent  district^!. 
If  we  suppose  the  country  uuclothtKi  of  the  richer  featun-s  given 
by  drainmg,  by  planting,  and  by  the  preponderance  of  the  agri- 
cultural over  the  pastoral  element,  and  tlic  popuhition  not  *»uly 
somewhat  diminished  in  numl)ers  but  cut  olf  ahnost  entirely  fmui 
the  great  world,  and  thrown  uj)on  their  own  solitary  reading  and 
reflection,  we  shall  have  a  jneturc  of  J»iggar  and  tlie  surruundiii,^' 
lociJity  as  it  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  3Ir.  IJrown  U^gan 
Lis  laboui-s.*** 

Such  was  the  jjlaoe  where  Dr.  Brown  commiiiced  his  pubHc 
course,  and  where  he  had  his  share  of  life,  and  lab«)ur,  and  «'///ir- 
ing,  for  sixteen  vears.  The  suHering  through  whieli  he  p:uv^.'l 
had  no  little  to  do  with  the  patiiMit  laliour  to  which  he  devoti.il 
himself.  AVe  shall,  by-and-bye,  havi'  the  testimony  of  liis  t^m, 
that  the  methodieal  and  <oiitinuous  pursuit  of  his  exegotiral 
studies  dates  from  the*  dark  Imur  of  his  early  beivavmuiit. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  di -pointing  blow,  driven  in  en  him>cit', 
wounded  pi.iii:aiu'ntly  in  his  Mx-ial  alltrtions,  pi'ii>ive,  and 
reserved,  he  delilKTatrly  eho>e  tlu'  enur.sc  nf  hanl,  Military  study 
— but  study  in  the  Hue  (>f'  his  pr«»fesMnn,  to  which  the  piety  i»t' 
his  heart  atlna^ttd  him  almost  nmre  than  the  structure  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  mental  constitution. 

These  years  of  sorrow  and  of  hard  toil  wire  full  of  blessing,  lt» 
an  indcHuite  amount,  for  his  wlmlo  future  liil'.  In  them,  thi 
foundatltnis  wciv  laid  <»f  all  that  he  afbrwiirds  licauie.  In  tluiu, 
the  preliminary  priic<>scs  were  gone  thniugh,  the  Uianv  tedious 
preparatory  liilM»iir>;  \mi»*  coiuhntcd,  on  the  ba-^i^  uf  wliieh  wt-n* 
to  rest — as  tbcv  dl*l  firii.lv  rot — his  iiowtr  and  wide  usi'fulnt\>»  as 

•  »  1 

a  ])reaclRr  of  Cbrilisin  truth  ;  hi-*  inlbieiice  on  the  HMUg 
ministry,  as  a  thi<»li'^i4Jil  prolr>*.Mr;  and  his  acccj»tance  with  the 
gi?neral  public,  throu-b  bis  writing.*-,  j:>  an  e\i.oMtor  v{  hol\ 
txTij)ture.  In  tbr-c  _\rar>,  a-*  tbroii^Oi  liiV,  J)r.  iipiwn  was  nut 
forgetful  of  thi.'  claini"*  of  giini.d  lilcniturr  ;  but  the  U^nt  i»f  his 
miml,  and  the  c.ill  of  bis  |tr>>fi  -^i'ln,  alike  iin]>elli  d  hi!n  t'l  slixt, 
as  his  chit  f  >tudy,  the  intiiMetatinu,  critical  and  t-\:u't,  of  the 
saend  writ !!*;_:>«.  T«i  thi^^  iiii^b  j-mjMi'^e,  hi-*  tiiae.  \i\^  |ii'\m)^,  and 
his  de*  jM.>t  Mnniatlia.-i  and  '"liiitUib>,  \Vt  iv  r-i.-njated.     Viider 
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a  profoTind  sense  of  duty  to  his  master^  and  from  a  lofty  aim  to 
serre  his  generation,  he  gave  himsdf  laboriously  and  peneverin^ 
to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  biblical  exegesis.  All  on  wluon 
ho  could  lay  his  hand  that  bore  upon  his  chosen  purpose,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  Greek,  Latin,  french,  or  English,  was  eagei^ 
and  £Btitbfully  examined.  Year  by  year,  he  was  storings  enriiming, 
and  strengthening  his  mind,  deepening  a  sacred  taste,  and  disoip- 
lining  his  powers  for  e£forts  which  he  was  designed  ere  longfopnt 
forth. 

There  was  very  much  to  fityour|  in  certain  aspects,  the  stndioiis 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  young  mmister.  The  seclusion,  and  yet 
idldness  and  beauty  of  the  pl^,  the  exceeding  quiet  of  la  coqmiy 
village,  and  the  complete  immunity  from  intenruption,  save  from 
the  proper  calls  of  his  pastoral  omce,  easily  met  in  a  small  and 
peaceful  chaii^,  these  and  others  were  rare  and  great  advantages* 

Young  minid;ers  stationed  for  a  lew  years  in  retired  counfay 
char^  enjoy  an  opportunity  hardly  to  be  over-estimated  m 
f urmshing,  training\  and  bracing  their  minds,  which  it  is  not  only 
a  crime  against  Goo^  but  the  cruellest  injury  to  themselves  to  let 
slip.  Young  ministers,  wherever  situated,  in  country  or  tcmh, 
cannot  be  warned  too  often  or  too  urgently  that  incalculable  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  manner  in  which  they  use  flieir  first  ibw 
years.  The  loss  of  these,  for  higher  ends,  is  m  compensated  Ij  a 
mere  fatal  &cilihr  in  ext^nporaneous  spealong,  by  premature  inna- 
ence  on  committees,  or  at  puUic  meetings,  or  by  desnltoxy  and 
hap-hazard  readings  however  extended.  These  years  are  tlie 
special,  almost  the  only  availablo  season  for  gathering  and^  lay&ig 
in  stores  of  solid  knowledge,  for  opening  wide^  yet  r^^ting  ana 
wisely  supplying  the  mentu  anpetitesj  for  creatmg  or  oonfiinu^ 
taste  for  hard  study,  and  for  forming  habits  of  natient  inquiry  ad 
of  lofty  and  severe  thinking.  These  years  are  tne  true  spring-liiDe 
of  their  lives,  when  the  spring  work  must  be  done,  if  it  is  ever  dosfte 
at  all;  the  tune  for  ploughing,  and  harrowing^  and  cleanings  and 
preparing  the  ground,  and  casting  with  a  free  hand  the  im- 
penshalue  seed,  if  a  harvest  is  ever  to  be  reaped  that  shall  he 
worth  anything  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world.  Dr.  Brown  was 
not  an  exception,  but  an  example.  In  his  case  (as  in  most  cases) 
it  was  in  qmet  retirement,  in  the  conscientious  and  laborious  studies 
of  tho  iSrst  fewjears  of  lus  course  that  he  laid  securely  the  founda- 
tions of  an  enviable  fame  and  of  a  widely-extended  uaefiolness. 

From  Bigfi;ar  Dr.  Brown  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Edinburgh  tho  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  as  the 
minister  first  of  Boso  Street  and  then  of  Broughton  rlaoe,  and, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  one  of  the  Professors  of  Theology  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
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When  he  entered  upon  his  new  charge,  "  his  ministiy  under- 
went little  change  in  its  features,  except  for  the  im])ulsc  which 
canic  from  a  large  and  eacer  congregation.  His  train  of  exp<>si- 
tion  hardly  grew  more  elaborate,  nor  did  his  exhibitions  ol  tho 
Gospel  take  more  of  a  philosophical  colouring  than  they  had  pos- 
sessed from  the  bejjinning.  The  flnly  aspect  of  novelty  was  tho 
prei)onderanco  of  discourses  of  a  stem  and  awakening  character, 
addressed  witli  passionate  earnestness,  and  delivered  in  the  highest 
style  of  physical  energ}-.  His  vehemence  was  hardly  less  than 
tliat  of  Dr. -Chalmers  himself  in  theso  moments  of  excitement ;  and 
his  appeals,  seconded  by  the  glance  of  the  eye  and  the  stamp  of 
the  foot,  seemed  to  shako  not  only  the  auditory  but  the  very 
building  in  which  they  were  uttered.  The  elements  of  instruction 
and  discussion,  however,  maintained  their  place  ;  and  some  of  hu 
most  valued  course's  of  sennons  and  lectures  partook  most  of  the^o 
qualities.  In  particular,  a  monthly  course  <»i  Lord's-doy  evening 
lectures  on  the  hist<jr>'  of  the  Jews  was  attended  by  such  crowds 
that  the  preacher  could  hardly  find  his  way  to  the  pulpit.  Men 
of  letters,  such  as  Henry  ilackenzie,  author  of  tho  *  Man  of 
Feeling,'  were  found  amongst  his  occasional  hearers;  and, 
amongst  the  mnks  of  military  and  pn)fessional  men,  not  a  few 

Sithered  around  him,  as  they  found  his  manner  of  bundling  tho 
ible,  and  deducing  its  lessons,  solve  their  doubts  and  open  llie 
path  to  spiritual  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  the  cummou 
|)eoj)le  heard  him  not  less  gladlv ;  and  touching  instances  han* 
come  to  light  of  serious  impressKms  being  made  on  the  minds  i)f 
domestic  siTvants  and  other:^  in  the  humblest  stations  who  waited 
on  his  ministry."* 

It  would  extend  unreasrmably  this  hasty  sketch,  were  we  to 
survey  Dr.  Dmwn^s  course,  as  a  public  man  and  a  citiien  t»f 
Edinburgh,  durin;^  six-and-thirty  vears.  On  all  (Kvasioufl  hs^ 
showetl  tlie  din 'pot  attachment  to  aAvanctni  liln'ml  views,  as  well 
on  the  jKilitical  as  mi  the  ecclesiastical  side;  a  man,  also,  of  gmit 
dwisioii,  who  w<»uM  n<»t  .*^hrink  from  stern  sarrifiu\  when  ho 
deeiin.il  the  sacrifice  f^^Miitial  to  fidility  to  his  principles.  At  tho 
same  time,  lie  was  tli-^tlngui^htHl  by  a  vitv  wide  and  fri»c  cnthtu 
licity  (»f  sjiirit — rapr  to  jni»nu»te  ihr  iininn  of  at  least  all  tho 
orthodox  sections  nf  ('hn>tianilv.  Tin;  Voluiitarv  INmtroversv, 
the  Annuity  Tax,  the  Atonrnient  Coutn»viTsy,  including  tho 
direct  charge  a^:iin**l  himself,  the  rniou  of  Hurghei's  and  Anti- 
burjj:hers,  and  of  both  with  the  Kilief  Synod,  the  £vangi*lieal 
Alliance,  are  the  svmboK  of  evtiits  mid  a:;enries  with  which  his 
name  was  deci^lv  and  ahva\^  honouniblv  and  consistentlv  eon- 
nected. 


•  Pr.  Cairui'  Meuioirt,  pp.  lOl!— 103. 
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In  the  character  of  a  professor  of  biblical  exegesis,  and  as  the 
author  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  expository  works  of  their 
kind  which  have  yet  appeared,  we  are  able  to  reach  the  ver^ 
centre  of  his  mind — what  I)r.  Cairns  fitly  calls,  the  kcy-notc  of  his 
whole  system  and  method  of  interpretation.  It  is  supplied  by 
two  quotations  which  he  very  often  repeated  to  his  students  and 
appropriated  as  expressing  his  most  settled  conviction.  The  one 
is  from  Melancthon,  "Scriptura  not  potest  intelligi  theologicc, 
nisi  antca  intellecta  sit,  grammatice."  The  other  is  from  Emesti, 
*'  Interprctationem  librorum  sacrarum  esse  summum  idemquo 
diffioillimum  Theologi  munus,  ipsa  res,  et  ratio  et  usus  et  omnium 
meliorum  seculorum  consensus  aocct.  Nam  omnes  certa  veritatis 
divinae  et  scientia  et  defensio,  e  sacrarum  literarum  intelligcntia 
et  accurata  intei-pretatione  ducitur :  et  cum  interpretendarum 
literarum  sacrarum  studio,  -et  lapsa,  et  restituta  est,  religionis 
Christiana)  puritas."* 

With  great  diffidence,  we  presume  to  diflfer  from  Dr.  Brown  in 
his  estimate  of  these  weighty  sentences,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  the  excgetical  school  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  in  Scotland.  The  application  of  scientific  criticism  to  the 
sacred  writings  is  not  the  question.  Without  doubt  the  principles  of 
a  true  philology,  the  laws  of  language  and  of  thought,  the  legitimate 
canons  of  interpretation,  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  with  any  other  writings  whatsoever.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  ow/y,  whether  even  they  chiefly 
have  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  language,  inspired  or  unin- 
spired, as  the  symbol  of  thought  and  feeling.  Grammar  and  its 
cognate  subjects  are  well  in  their  own  place,  are,  first  of  all, 
cssentia/y  hf^T^ey  are  not  every  thing.  Dr.  Ullman,  of  Carls- • 
ruhe^^pl^s  "  Historic  or  Mythic,"t  introduces  an  illustration, 
entirely  applicable,  we  imagine,  to  the  present  case,  though  by 
no  means  so  applied  by  him.  The  illustration  amounts  to  this : 
.V  botanist  shall  dissect  a  flower,  and  when  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, he  shall  have  vegetable  sap,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  &c.,  but  a 
ilowcr  no  longer.  To  appreciate  this,  to  imderstand  the  organic 
unity,  is  very  difierent  from  being  able  to  analyse  the  parts. 
There  is  needed  a  power  which  can  grasp  the  whole,  and  take  in 
the  idea  and  the  feeling  of  it.  In  like  manner,  you  shall  take  a 
sentence  to  pieces,  shall  understand  each  word,  shall  comprehend 
the  structure  and  construction,  shall  thoroughly  see  through  the 
grammar  and  the  s}Titax ;  but  the  idea,  as  a  whole,  may  escape ; 
by  the  very  process  which  has  been  adopted  it  shall  the  more 

•  Dr.  Cairns'  Memoirs,  p.  279. 
t  Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  we  quote  from  uiemorj. 
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rcndily  escape.  The  critical,  the  logical  faculty,  in  this  yiew,  is 
not  the  highest,  but  the  lowest,  though  essential.  There  is  needed 
an  eye  witliin  for  discerning  what  no  grammatical  or  exegetical 
skill  can  lay  hold  of.  Life  can  be  perceived  and  felt  oidy  by  life 
— that  which  is  spiritual  and  divine  does  not  come  into  as  only 
tlirough  grammar,  but  needs  insight  from  assimilation.  Like  to 
like  is  the  law  here,  as  elsewhere.  The  interpreter,  of  all  things, 
needs  an  awakened  and  quickened  power  o/»ow/,  a  strong  faculty 
of  mental  insight ;  this  is  liable  to  be  endangered  by  the  study  of 
exegetics. 

All  honour,  nevertheless,  to  the  honesty,  the  laboriousnes.««,  and 
the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  lirown,  and  to  his  extraordinar\'  learn- 
ing,  in  the  depiirtmuut  to  whieh  he  had  conswrated  himself! 

Dr.  Cairns  thus  writes,  in  terms  which,  though  he  applies  iheiii 
t)  his  a<'ademical  pn.»lections  and  labours,  l>oar  a**  trulv  and  in  all 
till  ir  i'urci',  upon  his  published  expository  works.  "Tbese  quuHH- 
cations/*  he  says,  "  wore  of  the  highest  order.  As  he  had  n\i»g- 
nized  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  study  (exi-gesis)  when  ii 
wa^  almost  universally  neglected  in  Scotland,  tmd  was  the  first  to 
ri'vivc  it  fnjni  the  chair,  so  he  at  once  lifted  it  to  an  elc%'nti«m 
which  rivalled  the  lH\st  times  and  prochictions  of  sacred  litcratun\ 
lli^  learning  was  ^i*eat  and  varied.  He  had  bestowed  icv\}  atten- 
tion on  the  sacn^tl  t<m;;nes  in  whirli  Scrijjture  is  >mtten.  H" 
ino(lr.<iIy  disclaimed,  especially  in  regard  to  Hebri'W,  the  title  ««f 
l(Mniin!^  in  the  sens-  in  which  a  lexicn^rrapher  or  a  minute  gram- 
marian I-^  learnerl ;  but  in  that  lani^ua^e  he  wa*i  much  at  home, 
and  be  ix'ad  (in-ik  ipiit*'  fainili.irly.  benig  p:irticularly  c«»nvors;int 
with  the  it  limn  <»f  the  Mew  Testainenl.  His  Iraniing  mon»  tli'.'.n 
siiHirtd  for  the  <le«Msi(jn  of  nil  critical  questions,  iin  the  gnmnd  *i 
iiidrpendent  and  t»rij^*nal  inve^tiLrJition,  and  lunn*  esiHTially  by 
tlu'  ei»mpari<on  of  S-riplun*  with  Scri|)tun»,  while  ho  Iiad  stiidi*''! 
murli  the  writ«.  IS  who  illustrate  the  New  Testament,  fn>m  the 
N'ptiia^^Mnt,  fnn II  .losejjlni-^,  Plato,  and  (In*  cbtssics.  He  had 
th«*  priiK'ipal  e-lition^  nf  tbr  Heiiiew  liibh-  and  Onx»k  Ti»5t:inienl 
in  bis  libnny,  tbo  lattrr  i»f  wliirli  li»'  juid  be^ani  to  colKvt  fpini 
tin*  time  bi'  w.t<  fMinin  n  year<  nf  jii;r,  till  ultimately  the  ."vries 
eni])racr'l  about  a  buiwlred — finui  Kia-mus  to  Tischendurf — in- 
cludimr  somr  i^f  tin-  V'T\  ran-t,  ami  not  li<<  tban  fimrti-en  liefow 
thi'  nrriv«'<l  i»r  l!l/«vir  t'*xt  »»f  |(i*Jf.  Witli  ver-ion**  ancient  and 
in-'d'-rn  bi'Wji-  nUn  Itriri  ly -ujip!i»i] ;  au«l  bad  a  mo^t  aii'urate 
ai^piaiiitani-t.  with  il:.-  l!!ijli>li  Mible.  It  ^\a<.  jiowt^vrr,  in  the 
dejnilmi'iit  *>['  ■.lUW'A-.i^h'W-,  s.-liMJiii,  and  i' -r'nnt-ntarit-*  <»f  the 
oriL'Miil  Srripture<  tli:it  bi-  i«';iniiT;i:  wa>  \a!j?  :;:.'l  evrn  boundlciv. 
Tiie  rxi'i^rlital  li\ati*-'N  nt"  the  <jni»k  and  L.iiin  t'atber.-,  and  nf 
t'ic  -h..  ilmen  and  later  Uiani^^h  auth«;r<.  hi-  km  \v  ii^  well  ua  any 
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one  who  has  not  made  them  a  special  study ;  while  ho  had  com- 
pletely mastered  tho  great  commentaries  of  the  Reformation- 
period,  vdih  those  produced  hy  all  the  succeeding  diversities  of 
rrotcstantism",  from  Cocceius  and  Owen  to  Grotius  and  the  Polish 
Lretlu'cn.     lie  had  looked  into  most  works  of  interpretation  that 
had  appeared  either  in  the  Church  of  England  or  among  Non- 
coufcn-niists ;  and  probably  no  Scottish  work  of  the  least  note  had 
escaped  him,  his  knowledge  of  this  region,  descending  even  to 
the  wortliless  and  tho  inane.     His  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Gorman  commentarj',  much  to  his  regret,  was  limited  by  his 
iniperlect  mastery  of  that  language;  but  ho  was  intimately  con- 
vi  rsant  with  its  elder  results,  as  contained  in  the  Latin  works  of 
Eriiosti,  Moms,  Knapp,  Ston*,  and  others.     He  also  collected  and 
studied  all  its  recent  productions,  whether  in  volumes  or  fugitive 
academic  theses,  that  still  appear  in  Latin,  and  not  less  tho 
master-pieces  that  have  been  made  into  English:    so  that  ho 
u'objibly  knew  more  of  German  exegesis  than  many  who  have 
I  ad  full   access  to   its  sources.     His  familiarity  with  works  of 
(exposition  was  assisted  by  a  study  only  less  copious  and  extensive 
of  systematic  tlieolog}%  history  of  doctrines,  church  historj',  and 
classical  and  miscellaneous  literature,  all  of  which  was  niado  to 
revolve  aroimd  Scripture  interpretation,  and  to  supply  it  with 
helps  and  illustrations.     Dr.  Brown's  library  contained  several 
thousiuid  volumes  ;   and  its  value  was  above  all  proportion  to  its 
size,  not  only  in  rare  books,  but  in  carefully-selected  series  and 
classes  of  authors.     "With  aU  its  contents,  nowever,  he  declared 
himself,  on  inquiry,  to  be  so  well  acquainted,  that  he  could  give 
mniQ  account  of  eveiy  work,  in  particular ;  and  when,  on  pno 
occasion,  a  friend  seeing  a  somewhat  formidabk  Hst  of  expository 
works  referred  to  in  one  of  his  publications,  said,  "  All  these  I 
suppose  you  have  occasionally  consulted  P  "  his  reply  was,  "  Sir, 
1  have  read  ever}'  word  of  them  that  has  the  least  leading  on  tho 
L'isue  of  Scripture.*' 

"  This  mass  of  learning  Dr.  Brown  had  not  only  digested,  but 
used  ^^'ith  entire  subordination  to  an  independent  and  penetrating 
judgment,  in  all  matters  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  Ho  illus- 
trated by  contrast  the  quaint  sa}4ng  of  Robert  Hall :  '  Some  men 
put  so  many  books  on  their  heads,  that  their  brains  cannot  move;' 
tor  all  that  he  read  supplied  impulse  to  the  analytical  processes  of 
rejection  on  the  sense  of  Scripture  which  were  perpetually  going 
on  in  the  inner  chamber  of  his  mind."  "  His  one  great  principle 
was  to  abide  by  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  by  that  alone. 
Thi'  .strenuous  and  incessant  reiteration  of  this,  and  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  with  wliich,  in  all  his  prelections  (as  in  his  pubh'shed 
'VM>rks),   the   very  sense  of  Scripture  w^as  searched  out,  tended 
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powerfully  to  develop  in  liis  students  (1,000  passed  under  his 
teaching  during  his  ])rofessor.shii))  an  exegetical  cunscicnco,  and  to 
give  a  more  sim})le  and  bibliciil  cast  to  the  theology  of  the  deno- 
minations."* This  long  quotation  has  been  introduced  tcifh  a 
jmrposc — that  our  readers  may  distinctly  know  it  is  no  uiero 
average  man,  no  soul  of  common  mould,  to  whoso  course  oud 
work  they  have  been  directed.  He  was,  all  in  all,  an  cxtraDrdi- 
nary  man — a  man  of  rare  leamiuff,  raix?  power,  rare  i$uoees5,  and 
rare  worth,  \nthin  the  sphere  of  his  profession. 

But  enough!  save  as  relates  to  the  "Supplementary  Chap- 
ter," by  Dr.  John  Brown.  Without  exception,  short  us  it 
is,  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  imd  touching  iiicccs  of 
biography  ever  written — so  simple,  so  honest,  so  thoroughly  down- 
right, and  so  curiously,  keenly  graphic.  No  one  who  has  read 
the  **  Hone  Subseciva%"  no  one  who  knows  the  story  of  "  Hab 
and  his  Friends,"  need  be  told  that  thin  is  true  to  nature.  It  i-* 
livingly,  thrillingly,  abnost  ])ainfully  true  to  nature.  It  m  itself 
life.  It  literally  (quivers  and  throbs  with  \ntality.  It  is  a  true 
little  gem  of  its  kind — a  model  in  conception  and  in  cxccutiuiL 
Indeed,  it  sooms  hardly  allowable  to  speak  either  of  \Xa  cunoentinu 
or  its  oxrcuti(»n  in  the  ordinary  sensu.  It  is  almost  degradmg  it 
to  call  it  a  literary  creation.  It  is  iw  liteniry  creation.  It  is  «v<f/ 
all  over — a  i)urc,  unmixed,  spontaneous  etHux  from  the  soul.  Nut 
a  bit  of  ])ivtence  is  there  in  it,  not  a  bit  of  aifectation,  not  a  bit, 
almost,  of  cons<'ious  construction.  It  is  rather  a  fiw,  native,  a* 
if  un]>r(»nuMlitatcd,  product,  bursting  forth  from  within,  which  the 
])riifane  hand  (»f  art  has  not  Ikxmi  sutfcivd  to  tou(*h  aud  s])<>il.  The 
writer  has  not  so  much  i)re-di'sigue<l  anything,  as  simply  put  down 
what  lie  could  not  help  putting  down.  But  it  is  beautiful  and 
beautifully  tourhing,  going  straight  t«»  tin*  <|uick  i>f  one's  he;irt. 
It  is  short,  too  short — you  think  it  inijht  have  been,  vou  fivl  it 
oufjht  to  have  been,  ever  so  much  Ioniser  ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  I*  u 
luv«'ly  and  living  t ran>pariiicy. 

I  know  not  if  J(»]in  Hrowii  be  at  all  a  SwedeiiborgiiUi ;  hut  it 
seems  to  me  a<  if,  with  hi^  e\<|ui>ite  anatomical  skill,  he  had  Invn 
able  to  de>i'end  and  div^rrt  ill  rough  the  series  of  gnt^ST  Inxlieei 
which  Swecb-nborgiaiis  lujiint.iin  we  have — the  tle-liy,  the  o&»c<)U5, 
the  vascular,  the  nrrve-biMlies — till  he  had  rearlied  the  very  spin l- 
boily  itself;  tbe  \\\^\,  niy>tie,  i!nperceptiMt\  >]»iritu:il/c>rm,  in  which 
th«'  soul  hides  itself,  and  tbroui^h  which,  a**  n  thin  gauzy  veil,  it 
is  siH-n,  alnio>t  unrlotln  d.  And  the  marvel  i-o,  that  all  the  while, 
in  doing  this.  \\v  a^  tbi«roM;^hly  n -veals  his  own  dit']M.>st  seerets,  as 
tln>s(.*  i»f  the  ilin-rt  subjivt  of  bi^  analvsis.     Ni>t  onlv  are  his  word!i 
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a  pure  transparencjr,  through  which  you  see  his  thought,  but  his 
thought  or  his  feehng  is  itself  a  transparency,  behind  and  through 
which  you  see  himself — ^the  thinking,  feeline  soul  of  him. 

Take  that  first,  heart-breaking  record  of  his  mother's  death. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Scofland  know  that  among  the  Free 
Presbyterian  churches,  even  in  mnall  country  towns,  the  minister's 
manse  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  large,  comfortable,  respectable  house. 
But  one  servant  suffices,  if  the  family  bejsmall,  unless  the  minister 
has  other  means  than  his  stipend.  The  servant's  bed  is  always 
iw,  or  rather  ojfy  the  kitchen — a  large  recess,  with  room  enough 
for  a  large-sized  bed.  As  a  rule,  one  or  it  may  be  two  of  the 
children  sleep  with  the  servant^  that  they  may  be  cared  for  in  the 
night,  till  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  can  have  a 
bed  and  a  room  to  themselves.  Here  is  a  life-picture  : — "  On 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  1816,  my  eldest  sister  Janet  and 
I  " — they  were  under  five  years  old — "  were  sleeping  in  the 
kitchen-bed  with  Tibbie  Meek,  our  only  servant.  We  were  all 
three  awakened  by  a  cry  of  pain — sharp,  insufferable,  as  if  one 
were  stung.  Years  after  we  two  confiaed  to  each  other,  sitting 
by  the  bum-side,  that  we  thought  that '  great  cry,'  which  arose  at 
luidnight  in  Egypt,  must  have  been  like  it.  We  all  knew  whose 
voice  it  was,  and  in  our  night-clothes  we  ran  into  the  passage  and 
into  the  little  parlour,  to  the  left-hand,  in  which  was  a  closet-bed. 
We  found  my  father  standing  before  us,  erect,  his  hands  clenched 
in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  ftdl  of  misery  and  amazement,  bds  &oe 
as  white  as  that  of  the  dead.  He  frightened  us.  He  saw  this» 
or  else  his  intense  will  had  mastered  his  agony,  for,  taking  his 
hands  from  his  head,  he  said,  slowly  and  gently ^  'Let  us  give 
thanks,'  and  turned  to  a  little  sofa  in  the  room.  There  lay  our 
mother,  dead."* 

In  reference  to  thk  scene  the  writer  says :— "  My  first  recol- 
lection of  my  father,  my  first  impression,  not  only  of  his  character^ 
but  of  his  eyes  and  face  and  presence,  strange  as  it  may  seem> 
dfites  from  my  fifth  year.  Doubtless  I  had  looked  at  him  oft^n 
enough  before  that,  and  had  my  own  childish  thoughts  about  him. 
IJut  this  was  the  time  when  I  got  my  fixed,  compact  idea  of  him, 
and  the  first  look  of  him,  which  I  felt  could  never  be  forgotten. 
I  saw  him,  as  it  were,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  sudden  and  com* 
)leto."t  The  nian'cl  is  not  that  a  child  under  five  years  of  ago, 
liiviug  seen  that  scene  and  heard  that  cry  at  midnight,  recol- 
lected it  long  afterwards ;  but  that  such  a  child  should  have 
thought  of  it  and  reasoned  on  it,  and  at  tlhc  time  should  have  built 
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up  out  of  it  an  idea— 6uch  au  idea — of  his  father  enduring  the 
keoucst  mental  anguish,  yet,  by  tin  effort  of  vrill,  sinking  down 
huiiiblv  to  give  0(xl  tluuiks  because  "A/r  warfare  was  uoeum- 
})Ii8hotl,  her  iniquities  were  pardoned."  That  early,  keen,  pro- 
found umffj/it,  is  the  mar\-el — ^not  the  faculty  of  more  oWTvation, 
but  the  premature  j>ower  of  ^rpittt/  into  u  thing ;  diactrtuHg^  «{uick 
and  sure,  what  it  mvolves,  and  how  it  bears,  and  what  it  is  all 
worth. 

That  sofa,  on  which  the  dead  mother  lay !  "  This  sofa,*'  he  says, 
"which  was  henceforward  sacred  in  the  house,  niv  lather  huJ 
always  beside  liim  ;  he  used  to  tell  us  he  set  hvr  down  on  it,  when 
he  firet  bnjUL^ht  her  home  to  the  manse."*  Another  little  touch 
of  nature  ;  in  the  room  which  was  his  father's  .^^tudv,  "on  a  luw 
cluj^t  of  drawers,  there  lay  for  many  yeai-s  my  mother's  ]mniM»l, 
by  his  ordei's.^t  Yet  another ;  at  country  funerals  in  Scotland, 
while  tlio  immediate  faiiiilv  may  be  in  ni()urniu<;  coaches,  many 
who  follow  tlie  cofHn,  comin<;  from  a  distance,  uiv  on  horseback. 
The  funeral  pi-oceasion  is  on  its  way  to  the  church-yurd ;  "  when 
wo  got  to  the  villa^',  all  the  jHiiple  wei-e  at  their  doors.  t>uo 
wonmn,  the  blacksmith,  Th(»mas  S])ence's  wife,  had  a  uurving 
baby  in  her  ann<,  an<l  he  Iea])t  and  crowed  with  joy  at  the  stronp? 
Kight,  the  crowding  horsemen,  the  coaches  and  the  nodding  plumes 
of  the  hearse.  It  was  my  bn»ther  William," — the  now  motiitrlcsjs 
babi» — **  Margaret  Sjk-ucv  was  his  ff>ster- mother.  Those  with  me 
weR'  overcome  at  the  tsi^cht ;  he,  of  all  the  world,  whose*,  in  some 
ways,  wa»»  the  greatest  loss,  the  l«ast  conseious,  turning  it  to  hii* 
own  childi^^h  glee." J  And  this  was  nun  info,  felt,  and  never  for- 
got ten  by  a  eliild  under  five  yi-ars  of  a:,^e.  Yet  another  ;  "  I  had 
Ihvii  siiire  the  death  in  a  sort  of  stupid  musing  and  wondi*r,  U(»t 
iiiakin?  i>nt  what  it  all  meant.  I  knew  that  my  mother  was  suid 
t(»  be  dead.  I  saw  she  wa*:  still,  laid  out,  and  thai  shut  up  and 
<lid*nt  move,  but  I  did  not  know  that  when  s]u-  was  carried  out  in 
that  long,  black  ]nj\,  and  we  all  went  with  her,  she  alono  wus 
nevrr  ti»  retnrn.  .  .  .  To  my  suri>ris4*  an<l  alarm'* — the  pro- 
ees'-ion  had  rearheil  the  gravi' — **  the  colHn  resting  on  lis  bearers 
was  ])laeeil  nver  thai  dark  bi»le,  and  I  watched  with  eurioas  eye 
the  unroll in;x  <»1  tlmse  ncut  bhii  k  bunches  nt*  ci>nls,  which  I  have 
<iften  enough  sivii  since." — This  i>  piruliar  to  S-ot!and;  the  rela- 
tive^ take  In  lid  i»t'  tin  m'  C'lrds  t«>  let  d<»wn  t)ii>  cutiin  into  the  grave. 
**  Mv  lather  toi^k  th"  oui^  at  the  head,  and  aU**  one  much  .•»UiulliT 
H]irin;rin)^  from  tht*  ^aine  p^int  a<  hi<.  \\hi(-h  he  had  caused  to  be 
put  there,  and  unrolling'  it,  ]ait  it  into  my  bund.  I  twisted  it 
linnlv  ri>uud  niv  tin;^(  i^  and  awaitul  tbr  re>ult.     The  burial  men 
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with  ihcir  real  ropes  lowered  the  coffin,  and  when  it  rested  at  the 
bottom,  it  was  far  too  deep  for  me  to  see  it ;  the  grave  was  made 
very  deep,  as  he  used  afterwardB  to  teU  us,  that  it  might  hold  us 
all — my  father  first,  and  abruptly  let  his  cord  drop,  followed  by 
the  rest.  This  was  too  much.  I  now  saw  what  was  meant,  ana 
held  on  and  fixed  my  fist  and  my  feet,  and  I  believe  my  father 
had  some  difiiculty  in  forcing  open  my  small  fingers.  He  let  the 
Utile  black  cord  droB,  and  I  remember  in  my  misery  and  anger, 
seeing  its  open  end  oisappearing  in  the  ^loom.''* 

He  is  Uttle  to  be  envied,  whose  soul  is  blind  to  the  beauty,  the 
pathos,  the  piercing  keenness  of  these  flashing  glints  firom  the  very 
neart  of  nature.  And  then  the  effect  on  the  desolate  fiather,  now 
turned  in  upon  himself,  and  away  froi^  all  human  companionship^ 
and  from  this  time  directing  all  the  pent-up  energy  of  his  bram 
upon  intense,  unremitting,  solitary  study!  This  is  all  told  so 
truthfully,  so  sorrowfully,  yet  so  reverently,  that  one  knows  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  unconscious  genius  or  the  beautiftil, 
humble  love  of  the  son.  ''  From  this  time,''  he  sayB,  ^'  dates  my 
father's  possession  and  use  of  the  German  Exegetics.    After  my 

mother's  death  I  slept  with  him and  I  remember  well 

his  setting  those  fat,  spongy,  shapeless  German  books,  as  if  one 
would  sink  in  them  and  be  bogged  in  their  bibulous,  unsized 
paper,  and  watching  him,  as  he  impatiently  cut  them  up,  and  dived 
into  them,  in  his  rapid,  eclectic  way,  tasting  them  and  dropping, 
for  my  plajr,  such  a  lot  of  soft,  large,  curled  bits  firom  the  paper* 
cutter,  leaving  the  edges  all  shaggy.  He  never  came  to  bed  when 
I  was  awake,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  I  can 
remember  often  awaking  fiir  on  in  the  ni^ht  or  morning,  and 
seeing  that  keen,  beautiful,  intense  face  bendmg  over  these  Kosen- 
mullers,  and  Emestis,  and  Storrs,  and  Kuinoels-^  the  fire  out,  and 
the  grey  dawn  peering  through  the  window.  And  when  he  heard 
me  move,  he  would  speak  to  me  in  the  foolish  words  of  endear- 
ment my  mother  was  wont  to  use,  and  come  to  the  bed  and  take 
mo,  warm  as  I  was,  into  his  eold  bosom."t 

The  change  in  Dr.  Brown's  public  ministrations  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  is  thus  put  in  a  homely  but  striking  way.  In  the  early 
period  of  his  clerical  life,  he  had  been  strongW  addicted  to  litera* 
turo,  and  his  sermons  then  showed  no  little  of  ambition,  perhaps 
inflation  of  stjle.  During  this  period,  it  is  related,  after  preaching 
in  a  couiitrj'  town,  two  of  his  hearers,  elderly  women,  were  return- 
ing from  church,  and  the  one  asked  her  '  neebor  '  what  she 
thought  of  the  sennon.  "Its  maist  o't  tinsel-wark,"  was  the 
re  pi}'.     After  his  great  sorrow,  he  preached  in  the  same  place, 

*  Snpplementary  Chapter,  pp.  8*-10.    f  Ibid,  p.  16. 
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and  the  *  necbor/  not  waiting  to  bo  asked,  said  eagerly,  "  It's  aw 
gowd  noo." 

By  the  way,  the  reading  of  this  supplementary  chapter  mi^ht 
help  to  modify  the  tone  of  the  Saturday  Reviewer.  It  contains 
sucn  choice  and  racy  bits  of  humour,  as  might  persuade  him 
that  Scotch  tcttt  is  not  alwa}rs  deed  wuf.  Take  an  example. 
Dr.  Brown  was  not  addicted  to  boating,  and  perhaps  scarcely 
ever  had  an  oar  in  his  hand.  Being  on  one  occasion  with  a 
boating  party,  he  took  an  oar,  and  wishing  to  do  something 
decided,  mu<sed  the  water  and  went  back,  head  over  heels,  to  the 
great  enjoyment  of  an  elderlyjady  present,  who  was  famed  fi^r 

auick  and  severe  repartee.  *'  Less  pith,"  said  she,  "  and  mair  to 
le  purpose,  my  man.*'  In  the  timo  of  the  coaches,  when, 
especially  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  it  was  of  some  consequent  to 
secui*e  an  inside  place,  a  big,  perspiring  countr}'man,  fearing  ho 
was  too  lute,  rusned  into  ''the  Black  Bull"  couch -office  and 
shouted  forth,  "  Are  vir  insides  a'  oot  ?  " 

The  writer  of  the  supjilementary  chapter,  depicting  chiefly 
his  father,  twines  a  beautiful  garland  of  respectful  and  admiring 
love  and  gratitude,  around  the  memor}-  of  some  of  his  father's 
departed  friends,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  pro^nitors  of  his 
family.  We  have  space  but  for  one  extract,  relatmg  to  the  first 
John  Brown — the  llev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  author  of 
the  "  Self- interpreting  Bible/'  and  of  a  "  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible:"— 

"For  tho  'heroic'  old  man  of  Haddington,  my  father  had  peculiar 
reverence,  as,  indeed,  we  all  have,  as  well  we  may.  Ho  was  oar  king, 
tlic  founder  of  our  dynasty ;  and  wo  dated  from  him,  and  he  was 
' hedged*  accordingly  witli  a  certain  socrodness  or  'divinity.'  I  well 
r(>mcnibt*r  with  what  Kurprisc  and  pride  I  found  myself  aoked  by  a 
blacksniitirn  wife  in  a  remote  hamlet,  amon^  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent, 
if  I  wcro  '  tliu  Kon  of  tho  S4'lf-int4*rpretinK  liibk*.'  I  |Kia8eaa,  as  an 
lii'ir-ltNtin,  tli<*  X«*w  'IVstanu-nt  which  my  father  fi»ndly  n*^nlod  as  the 
OIK*  liJH  >;r.in(lf.ithcr,  wlicn  a  henl  huMie,  ^;^^i  fMui  thv  rn>fe«sur  who 
lit:iri1  liim  iisk  fnr  it,  and  pMuiiitrd  him  it,  if  ho  omhl  read  a  verw* ; 
and  111*  has,  in  hi^  sni.ill  IxMutiful  hand,  writti-n  in  it  what  follnwa  :^ 
*lb'(.Ii»lin  r»n»wn,  of  H:uMiii);t*»n)  liad  now  aajuintl  50  nnuh  of  Ciivek 
iw  oni-ourap'd  him  t'»  h'»|t.-  tli;it  In*  jui^^lit  at  Iiii^'th  U-  prepiin^l  tu  rwip 
the  rirhfst  «if  all  n-wjinU  whi«h  r]:t<sical  learning  •  ouh!  confer  on 
him — tho  rapacity  of  rtuilin;:,  in  the  oriffinal  ton^nir,  tin*  biriwed  Xcw 
TeHtaniont  of  nur  b»nl  and  Saviour.  Full  nf  ihi?*  hoj>«',  he  Ut'ame 
anxiiius  t«>  iK^.-vjriss  a  «'<'py  of  tlu*  invalnablf  viOume.  Ono  nif^ht,  lift%*- 
ingconimitti-d  thf  rhar^i*  of  hi-*  >h(-i'p  t«i  a  iiinip.iiiii>u.  Ii«*  M*t  nut  i>n  a 
midnight  juurntv  to  .'^t.  An«lii*wH.  a  ili^Umrr  •>!  twenty* four  mih-a. 
lie  reached  hid  deuliuation  ere  the  luumiuir,  and  went  to  the  butik- 
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seller's  shop,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  master 
of  the  shop  was  disposed  to  make  game  of  him.  Some  of  the  pro- 
fessors coming  into  the  shop,  questioned  the  lad  about  his  employ- 
ment and  studies.  After  hearing  his  tale,  one  of  them  desired  the 
bookseller  to  bring  the  volume.  Ho  did  so,  and  drawing  down,  said, 
*  Boy,  read  this,  and  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing.*  The  boy  did  so; 
acquitted  himself  to  the  admiration  of  his  judges,  and  carried  oflf  his 
testament;  and,  when  the  evening  arrived,  was  studying  it  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock,  on  the  braes  of  Abernethy.*  *'  * 

Of  all  the  beauties  that  lie  thick  in  this  biographical  morceau, 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  its  kind  more  beaut&il,  more  delicate, 
more  graceful,  more  becoming,  than  the  sweet  tribute  paid  to  the 
second  Mrs.  Brown.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  widowhood, 
])r.  Brown  married  again ;  and,  like  the  first,  this  was  a  true 
marriage,  inspired  by  true  mutual  affection,  esteem,  and  respect. 
The  son,  by  tlie  first  marriage,  writes  thus  of  the  second  wife — 
**  The  two  wives  had  much  alike  in  nature — only,  one  could  see 
the  di\^e  wisdom  of  his  first  wife  being  his  first,  and  the  second 
his  second — each  did  best  in  her  own  place.  Ilis  second  marriage 
was  a  source  of  great  happiness  and  good,  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  us,  his  first  children.  She  had  been  intimately  known  to  us 
for  many  years,  and  was  endeared  to  us  long  before  we  saw  her, 
by  having  been,  as  a  child  and  a  girl,  a  great  favourite  of  our 

own  mother My  father's  union  with  his  second  wife 

was  not  only  one  of  the  best  blessing  of  his  life,  it  made  him  more  a 
blessing  to  others  than  it  is  likely  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 
By  her  cheerful,  gracious  ways,  her  love  for  society,  as  distin- 
guished from  company,  her  gift  of  making  every  one  happy  and 
at  ease  with  her,  and  her  compassion  for  all  suffering,  she,  in  a 
measure,  wore  my  father  from  himself  and  his  books,  to  his  own 
great  good,  and  to  the  delight  and  benefit  of  us  all.  It  was  like 
bunshine,  and  a  glad  sound  m  the  house."t 

These  imperfect  reproductions  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 
Through  life,  increasingly,  Dr.  Brown  was  marked  by  enlightened 
and  profound  piety.  His  religion  was  not  professional,  but  personal, 
not  occasional  and  fitful,  but  pervading  and  permanent.  It  was 
seen  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  acaaemic  chair,  in  nis  daily  intercoxu^o 
with  men,  and  in  his  familv,  and  his  home.  He  was  personally 
and  thoroughly,  a  godly,  Chnstian  man.  "I  never  knew  ant/moxi/' 
says  his  son,  **  who  lived  more  truly  under  the  power  and  some- 
times under  the  shadow  of  the  world  to  come. '^ J 

He  died  as  he  lived.     His  was  a  calm,  composed,  collected  end, 

*  Supplementary  Chai)tcr,  pp  72,  73.     f  ^W,  pp.  57—50.     J  Ibid,  p.  51. 
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in  wliicli  also  one  of  liis  great,  liring  peculiarities,  was  most 
toucliingly  betrayed.  "  That  morning,  when  he  know  us  and  that 
was  all,  and  when  he  followed  us  with  his  dpng,  loA-ing  eyes,  but 
could  not  speak,  the  end  came ;  and  then,  as  through  lite,  his  will 
asserted  itsi'lf  sui)remc  in  death.  With  that  love  of  order  and 
decency,  which  wjis  a  law  of  liis  life,  he  deliberately  comiwsed 
liiniscli",  placring;  his  body  at  rest,  as  if  setting  his  house  in  onler 
before  leaving  it,  and  then  closed  his  eyes  and  mouth,  so  that  his 
last  look — the  look  his  body  carried  to  the  grave,  and  faced  dL-^so- 
lution  in — was  that  of  sweet,  dignified,  self-possession.  J^ 

So  he  passed  away,  up  to  the  great  spirit-world  I  Upward,  to 
God  and  His  Christ — to  truth,  and  right,  and  peace!  Ever 
upward ! 


IV. 
LA  FRANCE  niOTESTANTE.  f 

No  church  has  <liservod  better  of  the  tmth  than  the  RefonncJ 
Church  of  France,  being  from  its  first  emergence  <mt  of  the  cor- 
rupt Church  of  Ki>nie,  an  ark  amid  a  stormv  sea,  which  no  ^-ioleuix' 
of  thf  eliiucuts  has  bren  abb*  to  drown.  In  the  sixtci*nth  ceiitur\' 
(jod  lights  1  a  caudle  in  tlu'  midst  of  the  Frcnt*!!  ]ieuplo,  which, 
like  its  kindred  oui-  lighted  at  Latimer*s  stake  in  Kngluiid,  no  craft 
of  man  has  been  able  to  put  out.  No  chuivh  hxis  been  more  Xiivd 
tluiu  that  of  our  luvthren  across  the  Stniits  of  Dover;  and  uouc 
has  ]irovrd  ]U(»re  faithful  under  the  crucial  exixrimcnt  of  ccatfcle&8 
and  cruel  jxTMCution.  Kvcry  device  which  eunuing,  aided  by 
{Hiwer.  could  4-mpIoy  i*t  extinguish  the  iirc  of  Protestuntism  in  the 
land  has  bcc-u  tried,  fmm  scheme^  of  comprehensiun  down  to 
atti-uipts  at  mas>acre  and  annibibition,  but  all  in  vuiu,  for  the 
zeaUclU'ri>bcd  Hame  >till  defies  extinction,  and  aAer  tlirce  hundred 
vears  of  rutble.^s  proscription,  it  burns  f»n  more  hills,  oud  shi^dn  a 
brighter,  further  li^bt  than  ever,  a(;n)ss  the  decreasing  Popish 
gl«N»m.  r<i]K-ry  i>  waning  in  Franiv,  and  the  n'tigiuu  iif  the 
Keformatiou    increaMug.     *'Tho  light  >hineth  in  darkness,  and 


*  Su]t]iltuii>iit«ry  (.'liApter,  i>.  120. 
f  I.   Lii  Truinv  PMUHtnnit'.  ji.ir  Kii,:i'm'  Ilaa.:.     Pari*.  1S17. 

II.  Mtiiuti'tri'*  }itiur    kirvir^   Miutttin*  ilu  rtvvil  rftitfifUi   tU«fl   K|ei;M«  IVotM- 
tant.f  lie  SnU»i*  vt  «if  Kr.m. .-.     Vat  J.  H..-t.      r»ri«.  ls:>4— .%*». 

III.  SjiKMli<x)u  ill  ItaUitt  H«rurmAta.     llv  Jnhii  Quick.     Lt>ii«loii.     1699. 
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the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,"  and,  wo  may  add,  loved  it 
not,  but  yielded,  nevertheless,  before  it.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  The  churches  were  never  so 
strong,  its  pastorates  never  so  influential,  the  gospel  never  so 
acce])tablc,  the  conversions  never  so  numerous,  as  now.  Peace 
is  within  its  walls,  and  prosperity  within  the  palaces  of  our 
l^resbyterian  sister  in  France,  and  well  has  she  deserved  the 
laurels  that  deck  her  brow.  They  are  the  guerdon  of  conflict — 
the  reward  of  suffering — the  crown  of  fidelity — ^tho  testimony 
of  divine  approval. 

We  commend,  and  justly,  our  Scottish  Covenanters ;  many,  it 
is  true,  were  ignorant,  many  were  fanatics,  many  blind  enthu- 
siasts, but,  take  them  as  a  body,  they  were  worthy  of  admiration 
as  a  much-enduring  class  of  upholders  of  truth ;  yet,  for  cveiy 
mart}T  which  a  Covenanting  Caledonia  shows,  modem  Gaul, 
since  the  Reformation,  can  show  its  himdred.  Wo  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  the  most  painfully-interesting  church  history  of  modem 
times  is  that  of  France ;  it  is  the  Madagascar  of  our  European 
churches ;  its  countless  martyrdoms  throw  ail  contemporaiy 
"damnifications"  for  Christ  mto  the  shade.  Every  French 
Protestant  of  ancient  family  represents  generations  of  men  who 
counted  neither  life  nor  goods  dear  to  them,  so  that  they  might 
bear  testimony  to  the  crown  rights  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Head  of 
the  Church  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  His  people.  The  Protestants 
of  the  French  kingdom  have  been  decimated  over  and  over  again 
by  the  axe  of  extermination ;  and  yet,  like  an  often-pruned  tree, 
although  in  this  very  day  of  comparative  securit}'',  the  action  and 
progress  of  the  church  are  still  partially  checked,  they  strike  their 
roots  downward,  and  bear  fnut  upward,  to  the  dismay  of  their 
cncniios  and  the  glory  of  God.  Every  vexation  and  hindrance 
that  petty  niaires  and  pr^/cts  can  put  in  the  way  of  the  opening 
of  Protestant  schools,  the  observance  of  Protestant  rites,  the 
preaching  of  Protestant  truth,  and  the  burial  of  Protestant  dead, 
iiTo  freely  employed  by  sectarian  spite  and  malice  to  degrade, 
where  they  cannot  injure,  the  Protestant  cause;  but  in  the 
iiice  of  all  this  paltry  opposition,  tho  tide  of  evangelism  flows  in 
upon  the  darkest  si)ots  in  tho  land,  and  threatens  to  carry  every- 
thing Ix^fore  it.  What  Cardinal  Lorraine  could  not  accomplish 
with  his  Inquisition — what  the  Guises  with  their  cruel  craft  could 
not  ochievc — what  Charles  IX.  failed  to  effect  by  tho  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day — what  Louis  with  his  dragonnad^s,  burn- 
ings, and  banishment,  proved  to  be  impracticable,  is  not  to  be 
Ivrought  about  by  contemptible  slights,  that  irritate,  but  cannot 
constrain.  Protestant  France  can  now  afford  to  despise  that 
palir}'  official  or  other  opposition  which  in  days  of  sterner  en* 
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durance  it  had  tlic  grace  to  dc^\     The  bumiug  bush  is  its  aptcst 
device — and  its  motto  most  appropriate — comburo  non  comumor. 

Wo  are  led  to  this  train  of  i-cflectiou  l)y  witnessing  the  won- 
derful production  in  modem  France  of  a  retormod  historical  litera- 
ture— valuable,  trustworthy,  erudite — largely  ecclesiastical,  and 
decidedly  Protestant.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  times  arc  come 
in  which  good  men  are  not  ashamed  of  those  slandered  and  ill- 
used  ancestors  of  theirs  ;  and  that  public  opinion  will  tolerate  the 
vindication  of  the  faith  and  \'irtue  of  the  persecuted  dead.  "We 
see  in  the  names  and  works  of  Ilaag,  and  Weiss,  Vincent,  and 
Best,  something  more  than  the  results  of  so  many  hours  of  study, 
and  the  publication  of  such  and  such  books.  They  arc  rather 
like  the  flowers  of  spring,  indicating  that  summer  is  coming,  with 
its  sunny  victories  for  truth,  with  its  har^'cst  of  glory  to  God  and 
good-will  to  man.  The  facts  on  which  we  build  are  pleasant 
tacts,  but  wc  regard  them  as  indexes  of  much  more  than  they  ex- 
press.    They  are  the  first  fruits  :  they  lead  the  van. 

Did  time  or  our  purpose  allow,  we  should  like  to  go  over  cer- 
tain incidents  of  Frencli  history  that  prove  the  ancestors  of  the 
existing  race  of  Protestants  mc»n  worthy  of  reverential  remem- 
brance. Fewer  Christians  jM^rished,  probably,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  p]mj)ire  during  the  tin  givat  persecutions^  than 
perished  in  France  alone  since  the  beginning  of  the  siltcenth 
century  for  the  sake  of  a  Scrii)tunil  Christianity.  We  are  prone 
to  condemn  the  levity  of  the  Fa'nch  character,  but  that  character 
has  two  sides,  and  no  nation  since  the  W(»rld  began  lias  signalized 
its  earnestness  by  more  heroic,  daring,  and  unflinching  stoadfa*(t- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  nligion.  Death  wil-^  the  lea^^t  of  their  {mins 
and  martvrdom  the  lowest  of  their  achievements — that  thev  might 
but  *  *  testify  the  0 1  ^s\)K:\  of  the  ( i  race  of  ( n  k1  . " 

It  has  octnimd  t»j  us,  in  c«.iiiieetion  with  the  works  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  that  a  few  extracts  fn)m  the  domestic  legislation  of 
the  liefornieil  (.'liurcli  f»f  Franco  would  j^ive  a  pleasant  insight 
into  its  character  and  history,  and  wouM  nion*  trulv  show  tho 
spirit  of  its  early  working  than  a  more  elulMirulc  historical  picture. 
Iheir  doctrine,  dixipline,  and  church  order,  the  questions  8ub- 
mitteil  to  them  in  their  «or|)orate  ea|)aeity,  and  their  decisions  on 
these,  the  incidental  ni)liee>»  of  their  ^>artieular  eichsiastical statu^i, 
exhibit  themselves  in  a  most  inten>tni;;  and  clear  way  in  tho  acts 
of  their  councils,  and  the  d<-cries  «.f  their  a-Mniblie>.  Of  thcM 
we  shall  brin^;  fnrw.ml  a  few  .»»j>e<.imens,  sLvkiiip:  rather  to  pre;«ont 
their  peculiarilie>» — the  «h1i1  iiui'li-nts  of  rx|Hrieneo  '»r  phroso 
which  the  times  gave  rix.'  l4>— than  tn  adduce  tliu^^e  ^ihich,  under 
more  ordinary  circum-jtaneiH,  \if  mif;ht  suniiij»e  and  exi>ect.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  any  retleitln^^  i*«.Taun,  that  a  iH*ri«Kl  \\\  which 
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all  'tho  pastors  of  the  Reformed  Cliiirch  were  those  who  had  once 
been  Papists,  and  all  their  members  the  same — while  the  entire 
state  of  things  within  and  around  them  was  abnormal,  exceptional 
— harassing  persecution  without,  and  inexperience  vdthin — must 
have  been  the  parent  of  many  strange  acts,  questions,  and  re- 
solves. By  the  citation  of  these,  we  shall  endeavour  to  render 
our  paper  amusing,  at  the  same  time  assuring  our  readers  that 
an\^hing  more  worthy  of  an  enlightened  Christian  community 
could  not  well  remain  on  record  than  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  early  Reformed  Church  of  France.  Piety,  purity,  solemnity, 
and  common  sense,  govern  the  proceedings  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  any  Christian  on  earth  might  be  proud  to  belong  to  a 
communion  that  boasted  of  the  guidance  in  early  days  of  a  Calvin 
and  Beza,  a  Du  Moulin  and  a  Basnage,  a  Daill^  and  a  Bochart. 
If  the  Roman  admired  the  assembled  busts  of  his  ancestors,  and 
found  their  chiselled  likenesses  a  stimulant  to  worthy  deeds,  how 
much  rather  may  the  descendants  of  the  French  confessors  and 
martyrs,  read  in  the  lines  of  their  legislation,  the  wisdom  of  their 
counsels,  the  bent  of  their  spirit,  the  triumph  of  their  faith. 
Abundant  evidence  remains  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
French  Church  were  everything  we  could  have  wished  them  to 
have  been,  along  with  those  oddities,  national  or  periodical,  which 
bespoke  the  soil  of  their  birth,  or  the  age  in  which  their  ministry 
was  exercised.  They  shine,  we  venture  to  say,  by  comparison 
with  any  Patristic  Council  or  Popish  Synod  that  ever  blazoned 
its  folly  by  minute  definition  of  the  undefinable,  or  by  intolerant 
dogma  that  fettered  freedom  and  extinguished  thought. 

In  a  paper  published  some  three  years  ago,  we  gave  a  summary 
of  the  acts  of  the  English  coimcils— our  present  essay  will  do  the 
same,  in  a  desultory  and  eclectic  Way,  of  those  of  France.  Should 
opportunity  admit  of  our  carrying  out  our  designs,  we  may  pur- 
sue the  theme  by  a  selection  of  a  kindred  kind  from  Popish 
sources.  The  very  contrast  cannot  be  othe^nse  than  creditable 
to  the  Protestantism  which  is  so  dear  to  our  heart.  To  meet  for 
conference  and  counsel  is  one  of  the  most  natural  resources  of  a 
community,  whether  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  a 
very  competent  authorit}''  has  recorded  a  testimony  in  its  favour: 
**  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety."  So  obvious 
has  been  this  resource,  that  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity, 
^^'e  find  the  people  assembling  together,  with  their  heads,  to  re- 
solve knotty  questions  of  policy  and  practice.  What  apostles 
sanctioned,  and  necessity  enforced,  has  been  observed  in  all  reli- 
gious communities  for  the  space  of  1800  years ;  and  councils, 
t^ynods,. general  assemblies,  convocations  and  conferences,  bespeak 
the  presumed  value  and  the  virtue  of  mutual  consultation. 
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As  nothing  but  mattors  of  general  momont  arc  rcscrvod  for  dts- 
cussii>n  in  geucTul  nioctiiigis,  tlio  iictij  and  proceedings  of  these  ui»iy 
bo  expected  to  throw  light  u]>ou  the  condition  of  the  Cliureh,  in 
the  various  ages  embraced  in  these  records ;  and  as,  fui*thi r,  the>o 
niec^tings  weixi  those  of  a  corporation  existing  apart  from  the  c*»m- 
inmiity  around  them,  they  will  exhibit  all  the  pee uliarii it's  wo 
may  expect  to  find  in  a  sect  or  esoteric  class.  The  dis4:lo>urcs 
made  by  many  of  these  peculiai*  statements  are  thua  authentic 
and  contemporary  revelations  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  Chanrh 
nt  the  sunary  periods  of  its  conciliar  existence.  If  U»ward  the 
close  we  provoke  a  smile  at  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  thv.M?  docu- 
ments, it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup[KJsed  that  we  fail  in 
sympathy  for  the  sorely-tried  fathers — never  to  be  mmtioncd 
without  res])ect — of  the  existing  I'^rench  Protestant  Church.  They 
did  their  work  nobly  in  their  day,  and  shall  be  held  in  iverlasting 
remembrance.  They  lul»onred,  and  we  enter  into  their  laliours. 
It  is  very  intere>taig  to  iind,  so  far  bai'k  as  the  first  NatiomJ 
Kyiiod  of  the  Frencli  Churches  held  In  Paris  in  a.d.  ITj-ill  i&o 
Very  near  the  date  of  the  lUforniiition),  that  by  that  time  tl;e 
national  Presbyterianism  was  indelibly  lixed  in  the  lir^t  line  of  its 
first  canon  :  **  ^I'o  ( 'Inuvh,  nr  eliun-h-otlieer,  be  he  minister,  elder, 
or  deiiciiii,  shall  cliiiin  or  e\ei'ci>e  iiny  jurisdiction  or  authority 
over  anotlur  ;'*  autl  lb;it  the  eMiiNtitutinii  of  it>i  annual  a>H-uiblii>. 
as  it  still  prv  v.iils  nvi  r  ibi' J*i'L»»lAli.naii  woiM,  \\a.>  thriv  Liiil 
down.  Kach  niini^ti  r  wmm  to  be  a<ri^ip:inird  to  the  Syu"dA  by 
one  cKler  iin<l  one  (K-:i<-ti!i. 

Caution  ist«»be  exerii>ed  in  thepri»bati'»n  of  minl>tei>:  '*Noviti\-^ 
received  of  latr  intn  ihr  ( 'bunh,  i'>iM'ei.ill\  hmnks  :in<I  pile;«l>,  >li.ill 
not  becho^'U  intd  the  niini>try  witiii>ut  a  li»np' and  diligent  imiuiiy 
into,  nn<l  aj^trobation  had  of,  their  livi^  :;nil  do^ triue.*'  llnw 
neeilfal  tbi^  I'lt  rauti<>n,  tbe  mo>t  paint'a!  ra.-«s  t.f  di.M-ipline  di*«- 
tuibin;:  liitnii'  svimkN,  and  marring  tin-  | «  a«'e  anil  purity  of  ihc 
Cliureb,  will  Aviw, 

A  kinil  «•!'  ii'n>ur»»hip  nf  llu'ir  i<  li^inii'*  ]»n>^  was  e>tabli>hrd  : 
**  Mini>lii>,  iinr  any  «»th»r  nienil»ei-^  •»!'  tli**  Cbuiib,  i!iay  n^t  print 
their  own  ^r  otbii^'  woik^  c«'ni«rnin:;  iilui<in,  n<ir  ni  any  wik* 
publi-«b  thi-ni«  till  tiny  b:\i  iii^l  CDniniunit-ati-d  lb*  in  unt«>  t\iu«ii' 
mwrr  I  niinl-'fiN '  i.l'  tlii-  (i.i-ptl  »»run"»|Miit    1  ir|iulat!.Mi." 

MairiaL'''  ^\a-  ti»  l-e  nnl\  l'\  l.i'in^  ]»ub!i^bi(l  t»n  tli.te  ^u«*tev*ive 
Sumlav^,  a  fortniub^  '^i  full  oiiMii'itv  Ih  ii._:  tliiiN  j1\im  t<«  the 
intenilfl  uni'i!:. 

In  till'  'i^i-tti'  •!'  b.ipli- !:••^  tin*  hai:ii  -  «'f  t'l^bi  r^,  iiiMlhiT!*, 
nnil  >uri  :!t-    -|».»n*  .r-    •■!  th--  .  ::i!d  Wi  it  t-i  b.   ki  ji. 

TheS\n<><l  xaiil\  '«:i.L;iit>l  ,i  jM.itii,  :in<l  a-v^iili-i  .in  nn>!ai- el.iim 
for  tbe  Coiuislors ,  \\h'  n  tip  v  *  naeu-l  th.it  "  pi-i.ii-i.^  of  niarriuize 
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onco  made  cannot  bo  dissolved ;  no,  not  by  the  mutual  coment  of 
th<i  parties.'*  To  the  Consistory  tho  right  was  reserved  of  pro- 
nouncing whether  the  affianced  should  marry  or  not. 

By  far  the  most  curious  matters  mooted  in  these  synods  are 
the  cases  of  conscience,  propounded  from  various  quarters  of  the 
country,  for  the  guidance  of  the  separate  Churches  and  pastors — 
the  strangely  dislocated  and  immoral  state  of  society  at  large,  and 
the  inexperience  of  an  infant  Church,  presenting  a  thousand  hitcheg 
of  great  difficulty  and  doubt. 

The  very  first  case  proposed  at  this  first  Sjmod  was,  Is  it  lawful 
to  marry  persons  whose  license  is  obtained  from  a  Popish  priest  P 
And  the  answer  is,  No.  The  document  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  the  sin  of  procuring  it  confessed,  before  tho  marriage  service 
by  a  Protestant  pastor  can  Ik)  performed. 

Is  a  marriage  promise  annulled  by  one  of  the  parties  becoming 
a  l^rotestant  before  their  union  P     No. 

We  are  reminded  by  another  of  the  (questions  that  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  France  were  within  thirteen  years  of  Bartho- 
lomew's Day ;  it  being  asked  whether  an  oath  should  be  taken 
of  imprisoned  membera  not  to  denounce  their  brethren  when 
(juostioned  as  to  their  associates  before  the  magistrates. 

They  wore  not  to  go  to  law  before  Popish  bishops ;  nevertheless, 
wlien  compelled  for  justice'  sake  to  do  so,  the  memuers  may  address 
themselves  **  imto  them,  as  we  would  unto  a  thief  that  robs  upon 
the  highway,  to  obtain  some  kindness  fix)m  him." 

!Many  other  questions  of  groat  but  no-wise  peculiar  interest 
occur  in  this  assembly,  and  they  are  answered  in  general  with  a 
dignity,  propriety,  and  truth,  that  give  a  most  favourable  opinion 
of  tho  governing  capacity  of  these  early  French  Churches. 

In  the  S3mod  of  Poictiers,  held  next  year,  1560,  wo  first  meet 
^ritli  a  denunciation  of  "dancing,  mummeries,  and  tricks  of 
jugglers.'' 

Tho  grievance  early  begins  of  insufficient  maintenance  of  pastors; 
it  becomes  a  standing  complaint  in  the  Church,  because,  as  the 
Synod  alleges,  "  foreign  countries  have  been  exceedingly  scanda- 
lised at  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  divers  Churches  in  this 
particular." 

The  names  of  members  of  Churches  are  to  be  set  down  by  each 
nnyister,  "  who  are  to  be  owned  as  sheep  of  that  flock ;  that  so 
all  mav  not  be  received  higly-pigly,  "without  distinction,  unto  the 
Lord's  table:" 

The  question  is  a<;ked,  one  of  some  moment  now-a-days,  "  May 
ji  iiv.iii  lawfully  espouse  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  hath 
l(*ft  him  children  be-jotten  of  her  body  by  him  Y  "  To  which  was 
answered,  "  That  this  is  in  no  wise  lawful  nor  expedient,  and  the 
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Church  must  sec  to  it  that  no  such  marriago  be  solemnized  in  it." 
To  wliich  judgment  wo  give  our  hearty  assent,  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  may  be  no  sin  in  such  unions,  but  that  they  are  on 
every  pround  inexpedient. 

Baptism  by  private  persons  is  utterly  ignored  :  a  child  so  bap- 
tized must,  notNrithstandingjbc  afterwards  baptized  by  the  minister. 
"Ought  those  to  be  rebaptized  who  were  oaptized  by  monks  I*" 
"  Certainly,  for  these  have  no  commission  to  baptize." 

The  Churches  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Rouen  are  deputed  to  pro- 
test against  the  Popish  Council  of  Trent  now  a-holding,  by  printed 
books,  or  in  some  other  approved  way. 

Communion  in  one  knid  was  suffered,  not  approved,  as  thus : 
"  Mav  ho  be  admitted  to  communicate  in  the  oread  onlv  at  the 
Lord's  table,  who  hath  an  antipathy  against  wine  P"  "  Yea,  he 
may,  provided  that  he  do  his  utmost  to  drink  of  the  cup ;  bat  m 
case  he  cannot,  ho  shall  make  a  protestation  of  his  antipathy:" 
thus,  of  course,  taking  the  burden  of  a  mutilated  rite  on  nu*  own 
shoulders  off  that  of  the  Church  or  its  minister.  This  leave  wa* 
afterwards  revoked. 

The  S\iiod  of  Orleans  was  held  in  the  year  1562. 

That  all  superstiti»)ns  may  be  avoided,  ministers  shall  not  uw 
any  i)rayers  at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

Concerning  names  of  children,  ministers  shall  reject  those  which 
yet  remain  nf  old  Paganism ;  nor  shall  they  give  unto  infants  such 
as  are  attrilnitt^d  to  Ood  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  nor  names  of  office, 
as  B'ljffisfyAnrjr/,  Archangel ;  mon^over,  paRMits  and  sureties  shall 
be  admonished  as  mu(*h  as  in  them  lieth,  to  take  those  which  are 
approved  by  Ciod's  SacRnl  Word. 

no'ikM'llcrs,  or  hawkers  of  lM)oks,  may  not  .si*ll  scandalous  books ; 
nor  in:iy  they,  in  the  sale  of  their  \)0\}k<y  *^  take  unto  thtm9eitr% 
ri,mf/'/f'r/ffr  fjftfn>t.**  (I) 

Monilily  communion  wa«  disapproved  and  condemned  as  an 
inn Mvaiinii  an  the  jircvailing  onler. 

Thr  ('linrclu<  :ire  advertised  to  take  notirt*  of  a  fellow  collnl 
7'WtIriri:  Y'/ftfrrt/,  i'»ini»Tly  an  Augii-'^tine  friar:  sts  al>«o  of  another 
cdlv:l  JA"/v/ '///'// ,  :i>  luiui;  vngrauts. 

A  mlni^li-r  I  nij»loyrd  in  the  Church,  and  receiving  wages  f«»r  it, 
m:jy  nut  e\eni-r  uuy  otliir  calling,  nor  receiv**  waire-?  for  it. 

A  marriage  was  proni)univd  incestuous,  l»fH'auso  tlie  man  wai 
formerly  m.inioil  to  t!ie  <i<tir  of  hi**  presi-nt  wife. 

Lvonn,  ir^firj.  A  man  having  left  his  wife  lecauM*  of  leprosy, 
and  marri«'d  another,  hi-  Hi-t  U-ing  >till  alive,  his  MH*ond  marriage 
is  null  before  (mhI. 

It  belongs  only  unto  mini<ter'?  to  give  the  cup  at  the  Lord's 
table,  and  n«.»t  to  elder?  or  di^aeon^. 
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May  a  man  many  his  consin-german  P  We  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  such  persons  may  many,  for  they  do  not 
sin  against  any  prohibition  of  God. 

It  having  been  proposed  whether  maids  above  ten  years  old 
should  answer  the  puolic  catechism,  this  matter  is  left  to  the 
prudence  of  consistories,  who  shall  act  herein  as  will  make  most 
for  edification. 

Forasmuch  as  the  minister  of  Chdteau  Neuf  hath  of  his  own 
accord  forsaken  his  ministry,  induced  thereunto  by  the  persuasions 
of  his  wife,  as  he  protested  before  the  Conference  at  Dieppe,  it  is 
resolved  that  the  Brethren,  ministers  of  the  Conference,  shall 
censure  him  according  to  his  deservings,  and  put  him  in  the  cata- 
logue of  deserters. 

A  man  may  not  many  his  brother's  widow. 

In  this  S}Tiod  the  assembled  pastors  had  the  good  sense  to  cnish 
an  incipient  Pljnnouth  Brethrenism.  Mark  their  sentence : — "  In 
some  places  and  temples  where  the  Word  of  God  is  preached,  the 
bells  being  rung  to  give  notice  of  it,  is  it  expedient  that  men  and 
women  meeting  together  for  that  purpose  in  a  certain  chamber  of 
those  temples,  should  answer  questionsjpropounded  to  them  from 
the  books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  the  Holy  Bible  by  the  minister, 
and  give  each  of  them  their  seme  and  interpretation  of  those  texts  of 
Scripture  ?  It  was  answered,  that  this  course  was  evil,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence,  and  that  the  minister  of  Croissil  did  very 
well  to  oppose  himself  against  it." 

A  gentleman  troubles  the  Church,  and  wills  that  his  wife  come 
up  immediately  after  him  to  the  Lord's  table,  before  any  of  the 
men.  This  Assembly  orders  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  him  in  their 
name,  ordering  him  to  walk  with  more  humihty. 

An  abbess,  although  she  hath  renounced  idolatry,  but  yet  retains 
the  revenues  of  her  abbey,  may  not  be  received  to  the  Lord's  table. 

Two  persons  promise  to  many,  but  the  lady  retracts,  allying 
that  the  other  "  party's  breath  is  stinking."  Resolved,  that  the 
engagement  is  indissoluble. 

Master -Daw  w;i  Jauhert,  complaining  that  his  Church  oiDombes 
neglected  to  maintain  him ;  the  Chiurch  of  Issoire,  upon  exami- 
nation of  the  matter,  finding  it  true,  is  ordered  to  declare  and  set 
him  free  from  their  service. 

lu  the  SjTiod  of  Orleans,  1562,  a  "  Treatise  of  Christian  Dis- 
cipline and  Polity,"  by  a  certain  pastor,  John  Morellt/y  is  con- 
demned, and  the  grounds  of  the  censiuro  explained  in  the  Sjmod 
of  Paris,  15G5.  Morelly  seems  to  have  been  aidnd  of  Independent, 
for  he  is  charged  with  advocating  the  "  delivering  up  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  imto  the  people,"  whereby  "  ho  would  bring 
in  a  new  tumultuous  conduct  and  full  of  confusions,"  **from 
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whence  would  follow  many  groat  and  dangerous  inoonycnienoee." 
Movelly^  on  recantation,  was  to  remain  in  eommunion  with  the 
Cliurch. 

Imposition  of  hands  at  ordination  is  not  considered  impcratiTe, 
only  accent  and  usual. 

Students  for  the  ministry  may  be  present  at  church  councils 
(but  not  vote),  at  the  discTctiou  of  the  pastors. 

S|H)Usors  at  bsiptism  uio  an  ancient  and  seemly  ordinance,  and 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  Church,  though  not  essential  to  the 
rite.  "  Such  as  are  not  willing  to  conform  to  this  practice,  are 
exhoiied  not  to  bo  conceited,  but  to  conform  to  tliis  ancient  and 
accustomed  onkr,  which  we  find  both  good  and  very  bi*neficial/* 

All  ('liin(k"<tinc  pnmiisos  of  iiiiin'ia|.re,  **  madt?  even  by  ]>crs(m8of 
full  ii^o,"  i\iv  null.  "All  Churches  siiall  l>e  desired  to  shun  ingra- 
titudi!  to  their  niiuLstei's  (a  sin  too  rife  among  us) ;  and  to  take 
special  care  that  they  be  nioi-e  ivsix^cte^l,  and  their  hilxjurtt  better 
I'owarded;  not  to  enrich  and  fatten  them,  but  to  give  them  a 
biMMiniiu^  and  sutKcient  maintenance." 

Ministers  of  churches  are  advi.scil  not  to  rot^eive  the  memliers  of 
any  other  churches  unto  the  Ijord*s  Su])})er,  without  uttestatiun 
under  the  hand  <jf  their  own  mini>ti'rs. 

JJeoauso  there  is  everywhere  a  visible  decay  and  a  \^n\i  want 
of  niinistei*s,  the  churches  shall  be  admonihheil  that  such  as  aiv 
lich,  should  maintain  some  h(»)>erul  sc-huhirs  at  the  UuiverMties, 
\vh<»  briii;^  educated  ill  liberal  arts  and  M-iences,  and  other  gnud 
leariiinir,  may  1h>  iitte<l  for  and  em|)l<>\ed  in  the  saeivd  ministry'. 

Miiii>ters  shall  (  xhort  their  peo]»le  tn  Ih.'  nuxlest  in  their  hal*it(s 
and  that  thiy  thini^'elves,  in  this  and  in  all  iitlur  matters,  give 
till  III  the  be^t  e\a)n|)h-,  fnri rearing  all  gtuidcry  in  thuir  umi  perB«m.s, 
and  in  their  wivi'S  and  children. 

The  same  kind  of  roiruery  that  Latimer  inveighs  agiiiuM,  and 
that  young  Adam  Clarke's  hoiie.st  sonl  rcvtiItLil  fnnu,  is  ei»ndemneJ 
in  the  Syn<**l  t>f  N'eilueil,  l-ViT.  **Surh  A\ho  act^ortling  to  the 
cuM"m  of  the  oimti y  do  kd-ifv,  di^^ui^',  or  coiTU|it  their  meit'hau- 

diMs  as  strelehcr-^,  dra\^erN  of  «"li»thin  iNiilou, hull  belaid  under 

censures," 

This  Synod  ivvok*  •*  tlic  im  niU'»*ion  i^ven  >cven  ymrs  bi'fore  to 
roiiiMiunieati*  iiiil\  ill  nm-  kiii>k  (Un  tiic'  now,  that  **  the  Svn«Kl 
judi'eth  it  not  ad\  l^.dde  that  tlioNC  >hi>uld  rcetivcthe  bread  at  the 

Lol'l*"^  t:ll»le  wli'i  c  llliiot   the  t  li|».*' 

If  a  niiiii-^tir  die  in  the  m  r\ir«-  i»f  his  chuirh,  it  >luiU  take  care 
alNiat  the  iii:iinl<  imiti  <-  ot  lie>  \Nidou  an«l  ehildren.  and,  in  cilm*  uf 
tile  ei.ureh'^  Lna)*ilii\,  lh<   |>iii\iitet-  >h  ill  !••  fhli^'id. 

Li  :  all  ]ir*'!iiis.-^  ot  maniaue  U-  made  dionut  and  in  the  fear 
of  (.'o  I.  not  in  di^<K;luuni:^s,  or  o\er  a  gla^s  of  wine. 
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Tho  accomplishment  of  marriage  shall  not  bo  deferred  above 
six  weeks  after  tho  promise  of  it. 

A  woman  whoso  husband  forsook  her,  furnishing  no  tidings  of 
himself,  was  to  bo  licensed  by  the  Consistory  to  marry  again  at 
the  end  of  one  year. 

In  the  Synod  of  RochoUo,  1571,  Boza  moved  a  condemnation 
of  tho  errors  of  Socinus,  and  the  Polish  heretics. 

The  English  Bishops  are  desired  to  suppress  the  books  of  the 
said  lieretics,  which  began  to  be  in  vogue  among  them. 

^larriages  are  not  to  be  solemniaed  on  omninqnion  days  or  days 
uf  fasting. 

llevolters  in  times  of  persecution  are  to  bo  dealt  with  indul- 
gently, as,  in  tlie  words  of  Augustine,  "  U  tcevc  much  better  to 
lidrr  a  ricioita  church  than  no  church  at  all  J'  Prudence  will  direct 
a  (litferent  kind  of  treatment  for  diflFcrent  cases.  The  relapsed 
who  eontinuo  impenitont  are  ipso  facto  excommunicate. 

The  Synod  being  informed  that  the  churches  of  Languedoc  do 
practise  divers  things  contrary  to  our  discipUne,  as  in  the  mission 
autl  loan  of  ministers  they  gather  the  people's  votes  one  after 
another — it  doth  disapprove  and  condemn  all  those  usages  and 
ciLstoms. 

There  were  present  at  this  Synod  of  Rochellc,  Joan,  by  the 
grace  of  Qod,  Queen  of  Navarre ;  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conde  ;  the  most  illustrious  Prince 
TiOwis,  Count  of  Nassau ;  and  Sir  Gaspar,  Count  of  Coligny, 
Admiral  of  France,  and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  members  of  the  church  of  God.  Theodore  do  Beze  yrws 
moderator,  and  subscribed  tlio  proceedings. 

In  the  Synod  of  Nismes,  held  in  1572,  it  was  enacted — "  It 
.shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  faithful  to  be  present  at  stage-plavs — 
comedies,  tragedies,  or  farces — whether  they  bo  acted  publicly  or 
privately ;  because  they  have  been  ever  condemned  by  God's 
iiueient  churches  for  corrupting  of  good  manners,  especially  when 
the  Holy  Scripture  shall  be  profaned  by  them.  But  if  a  college 
jud^e  it  meet  for  youth  [this  meets  tho  case  of  the  Westminster 
Jjutm  play]  to  represent  any  history  not  comprised  in  the  sacred 
Scripture  (which  was  never  given  to  us  for  sport  and  pastime, 
hut  to  be  preached  for  our  conversion  and  comfort),  and  provided 
this  Ijc  done  but  very  seldom,  and  by  the  ad\'icc  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical collocjuy,  which  shall  first  peruse  the  composition,  it  shall  bo 
tolerated. 

A  ])astor  must  part  ^^'ith  an  adulterous  wife,  a  mere  professor 
of  divinity  need  not:  *' Professors  of  divinity  are  not  to  correct 
and  reprove  as  pastors  arc ;  so  that  thoy  may,  if  they  please,  pass 
h}'  the  wickedness  of  their  wives,  and,  notwithstanding  tlicir 
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adultery,  enjoy  their  professor's  place  amongst  us,  and  not  be 
deposed  from  it." 

In  cose  the  children  of  believers  wiU  contract  marriage  with 
unbelievers,  against  their  parents'  will,  their  parents  shall  with- 
hold consent,  and  assign  no  dowry. 

At  St.  Foy,  1578,  ministers  are  exhorted  to  catechise  and  preach: 
**  In  preaching  and  handling  the  Scriptures,  the  said  ministers  shall 
be  exhorted  not  to  dwell  long  upon  a  text,  but  to  expound  and 
treat  of  as  many  as  they  can,  fleeing  all  ostentation  and  long 
digressions,  and  heaping  up  of  parallel  places  and  quotation5; 
nor  ought  they  to  propound  divers  senses  and  expositions,  nor  to 
allege,  unless  very  rarely  and  prudently,  any  passages  of  the  Fathers 
nor  shall  they  cite  profane  authors  and  stones ;  that  so  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  left  in  their  full  and  sovereign  authority." 

Churches  refusing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  minu^rs  in 
going  to  classes  and  s}'nods,  shall  bo  admonished  of  their  duty. 

Godmothers  shall  be  equally  bound  to  the  religious  education  of 
those  children  for  whom  they  are  sureties  as  godfathers. 

Persons  that  put  into  verse  or  poems  Scripture  stories,  arc  ad- 
monished not  to  mingle  poetical  fables  with  them,  nor  to  ascribe 
unto  God  the  names  of  false  gods. 

l^arcnts  are  exhorted  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  instructing 
their  children,  which  arc  the  seed  and  nursery  of  the  Church ; 
and  they  shall  be  most  bitterly  censured,  who  send  them  to  the 
schools  of  priests,  Jesuits,  and  nuns. 

**  111  is  Assembly  will  take  es|>eoial  care  of  Monsieur  Christian'* 
subsistence.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  Church  of  Poitiers  shall 
be  soverily  censured  for  their  default  of  duty,  baseness,  and  ingra* 
titude  to  tills  reverend  man  of  God,  who  was  one  of  their  first  and 
most  ancient  pastors,  and  who  laid  the  ver}*  foundations  of  their 
flourishing  Church.  The  said  Church  shall  be  sununnned  to  the 
next  Synod,  and  enjoined  to  give  him  full  contentment  and  satL4- 
faction,  to  pay  him  all  arreaniges  owing  to  him  for  time  past,  and 
to  ri'licvc  him  now  in  his  old  age." 

Tbe  I^ri'thrcn  of  tbi>  French  Cburch  in  I^ondon,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kh^ImimI,  ^tnt  litters  to tbis  assembly,  jH'titioningthat  Mcsneon 
(fr  Villivi's,  minister  of  tbe  rhun-h  at  Itouen,  and  tie  (n  thniaint^ 
of  Orleans,  might  be  jriven  them  for  their  pastors.  The  request 
was  grant'Ml. 

At  Fiireac,  1070,  it  was  nnbiineil  that  jxTsons  suspended  from 
the  Lord's  table  shall  n^t  be  admitted  to  j»n\<ent  children  fiir 
baptism  as  ilieir  sureties,  s«i  loni:  as  their  sus|)eiisiiMi  lasts. 

**  Churches  that  in  sin^rinir  p'ialm^  «lu  first  <'au>f  tnich  verse  to 
be  read,  shall  be  advised  tn  furU'ur  that  childi.Oi  custom ;  andfudi 
as  have  used  themselves  unto  it  shall  be  ci*nburcd."  (!) 
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"  Whereas  divers  persons  during  public  and  family  prayers,  do 
neither  uncover  their  neads  nor  bow  their  knees,  expressing  thereby 
the  great  pride  of  their  hearts,  and  scandalising  such  as  fear  the 
Lord,  that  this  their  irreverence  may  be  amended  and  reformed, 
all  pastors,  elders,  and  governors  of  families,  are  advised  and  re- 
quired to  see  carefully  to  it  that,  during  prayer,  every  one  in  their 
churches  and  families,  without  exception,  be  they  high  or  low, 
noble  or  base,  do  testify  the  humbleness  of  their  hea^  by  those 
forementioned  outward  marks  of  humility." 

That  the  ingratitude  of  divers  Churches  toward  their  minister 
may  be  hereafter  prevented,  this  Assembly  doth  ordain  that  every 
Church  shall  advance  a  quarter's  stipend  beforehand  imto  their 
pastor. 

At  Rochelle,  1581,  it  was  proposed  that  the  fifth  penny  of  all 
charity  monies  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  students  for 
the  ministry  at  the  colleges  ana  schools. 

Such  professors  as  range  abroad  to  hear  the  Word  in  one  church 
and  receive  the  Sacrament  in  another,  shall  be  admonished  of  their 
duty,  and  fix  themselves  to  some  particular  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
in  case  of  neglect  they  shall  be  censured. 

All  those  who  by  unlawful  means,  as  by  Papal  Bulls  or  ready 
money,  shall  purchase  or  hold  Popish  benefices,  and  cause  idolatry 
to  be  iipheld  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  excluded  communion 
at  the  Lord's  table. 

This  Synod  declareth  that  "  such  habits  [clothes^  are  not  to  be 
allowed  in  common  wearing  as  carry  with  them  evident  marks  of 
lasciviousness,  dissoluteness,  and  excessive  new-fangled  fashions, 
such  as  painting,  slashing,  cutting  in  pieces,  trimming  with  locks 
and  tassels,  or  any  other  that  may  discover  our  nakedness,  or 
naked  breasts,  or  fardingales,  or  the  like  sorts  of  garments,  with 
which  both  men  and  women  do  -v^rickedly  clothe  themselves." 

None  of  our  members  in  communion  with  us  shall  assist  at  the 
weddings  or  wedding-feasts  of  those  who,  that  they  may  marry  a 
Popish  wife,  do  revolt  from  the  Reformed  religion. 

At  Vitr^,  1583,  Popish  brides  are  not  to  be  accompanied  to  the 
Popish  church,  nor  Popish  corpses  to  burial,  if  there  be  any  kind 
of  idolatry  or  superstition  connected  with  the  services. 

It  was  decreed  at  Montauban,  1594,  that  in  every  province 
there  should  be  chosen  some  fit  person  to  answer  the  writings  of 
the  adversaries. 

Reserving  liberty  unto  the  Church  for  a  more  exact  translation 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  our  Churches,  imitating  the  primitive  Church, 
are  exhorted  to  receive  and  use  in  their  public  assembUes  the  last 
translation  rojvdsed  by  the  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva. 
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A  resolution  liavinpr  boon  taken  nt  the  Inst  S\Tiod  at  Yitre,  tliat 
tlioy  M^houM  consider  whether  Mr.  Cahin's  Catechism  duj^ht  t«>  l»e 
clianj^^J ;  it  was  now  detM-eed  that  it  should  be  retained,  and  the 
niinisterH  .shouhl  not  bo  i)ennitted  to  expound  anv  other. 

It  will  be  obser^'od  here  that  the  Gencveso  tfioolo^jiun  ha«»,  by 
tlie  yetir  IHlil,  got  beyond  the  stage  of  being  called  Mister  Calvin, 
wliicli  sounds  about  as  odd  as  ^It'ftfrr  Homer,  or  J/m^t  Milton. 
TlnTe  i<  a  grand  simplicity  about  the  natuml  name  (leaving  its 
adoption  by  Fame  out  of  the  question),  which  no  title  cnn  equal. 
Jfi/in  r-;d\nn,  Jo/tn  Milton,  John  "Wesley,  arc  M'orth  a  cartload  of 
yunr  MUtrrn, 

The  Churches  are  advised  to  see  to  it  that  their  deacons  nr 
readers,  do  not  read  ])ubli(;ly  the  Ai)ocr}'plia,  but  the  canonical 
books  of  Jloly  Scripture. 

"  All  ministers  are  exhorted  to  bo  earnest  with  God  in  their 
public  i>raycrs  for  the  conversion,  preser^'ation,  prosjK'rity  of  the 
king ;  and  whenever  thev  1x)  at  Court,  and  liavc  access  unto  hi^ 
Slajesty,  they  shall  do  tfieir  duty  in  reminding  him  seriously  of 
the  groat  ctincerns  of  his  soul's  salvation ;  and  the  pastor^  ordi- 
narily n.siding  at  Court,  (»r  in  its  neighl)ourhood,  shall  ho  writ 
nnfo  hy  this  Synod,  more  especially  to  put  thi»«,  our  cx)un5el,  int-i 
practice." 

There  i<  a  iine  vrin  of  faith fuhu'ss  nmnlng  through  thi«  minuto. 

Oni'  pa-tor  CJardesi,  is  noted  l'»r  bring  a  stem  Nathan  to  the 
Fn  neb  king. 

At  Sainnur,  l-VKJ,  the  Inrnk  of  une  ///-V^/A*  Iwing  submittc^I  to 
the  as^^riubly,  was  found  to  cnn  tain  ernmrou'*  iM)ints  of  doetrinc, 
c'nitrarv  to  tin*  vi«*w  of  justifiratioii.  The  authi^r  was  asktM 
Would  he  rccfivc  in>trurti«»n  on  those  pi>ints,  hut  he  an^wm-il  in 
tlu"  in  gativc.  IV'r^i^^ting  in  his  "errors  jind  self-cnmxitedno^," 
tin*  ihurcln's  wrrr  rautionnl  air:iin*it  hi^  views. 

<'liaplains  an*  to  he  M-nt  to  the  army,  two  from  a  rinjrlo 
proviiiri*  at  f»nt'  linii*,  i-arh  nf  wlnmi  shall  <rrve  six  months,  and 
nlirt   li'MiH-,  I'l  lir  <ueri cded  hy  other  two  fmm  another  iimvinco. 

Th»'  i'liurelu's  l»le-M'rl  I IV  iixn\  \\\x\\  abilitv  an'  exhort«y|  ti>  orwt 
pnblii'  librarits  fi,r  the  s-rviee  of  the  niinistt.rs  and  proiwuiM  of 
thi-ir  failli. 

Till'  Chun-h  «f  Paris  U  ri'tn  .itt^d  to  note  anil  cnlh-ot  tho  pa<- 
.•-a.;rs  ill  tin'  *i:irrr.l  «•  iiinnli-al  writin::-*.  ami  tlinsi'  nf  the  Fathep«, 
wliirh  have  Imii  l.t!-itl.  d  ai»'l  niaimr.1  hy  writers  of  the  Romish 
Chinvh. 

It  wa<  a<ke«l  win  tin  r  a  jud::«'  or  madstrate  «'f  thi'  Tleformtxl 
rc'ligion  eouM  t'-inlr  an  oath  **\\  tln^  iTiirirtx.  rtli« -.  altar,  jiixcfS 
ami  <ueh-lik<»  :ip[»Mrti  Trtin'i  -  nf  iil-ilatry  f  and  t)e'  answer  WMi 
tlia;   no   I'rnli.^t.int    t'lnntioiiaiA    viall    a<  1   in   ^uih   ;i  manner. 
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There  seems  a  quiet  touch  of  humour  in  the  supplement  of  these 
good  divines  to  a  minute  of  Montauban.  "  The  article  of  the 
yynod  about  registering  the  names  of  persons  newly-admitted  into 
church-fellowship  with  us  shall  be  observed ;  and  as  touching  tho 
subscribing  of  their  own  names,  this  shall  be  added :  if  it  may  be 
done." 

Tho  deputies  of  Poitou  demanded  whether  two  names  might  be 
given  in  baptism  P  to  which  is  replied  that  "  the  thing  was  in- 
different ; "  however,  parents  were  advised  to  observe  herein 
Christian  simplicity. 

**  When  divers  persons  in  our  churches  are  afflicted  with  the 
plague  of  impotency  by  those  who  tie  the  point,  the  pastors  shall 
«how  them  in  their  sermons  that  the  cause  of  this  evil  is  unbeUef 
in  some,  and  weakness  of  faith  in  others  ;  but  the  charms  used  to 
untie  them  are  detestable,  whereas  fasting  and  prayer,  and  refor- 
mation of  life,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  would  eflfect  tho 
cure.'* 

No  lotteries  can  be  approved,  even  although  they  were  allowed 
by  the  civil  magistrates.  Magistrates  professing  the  Reformed 
religion  are  exhorted  to  restrain  them. 

Our  further  notices  must  be  more  succinct.  The  Synod  of 
Montpellier,  1598,  decreed  that  license  to  marry  away  from  their 
own  church  was  not  to  be  given  to  those  who  feared  at  home 
"  bewitching  and  impotency  oy  tying  the  point.*'  Widows  were 
not  to  marry  till  seven  months  and  fourteen  days  after  their  hus- 
band's death.  No  reconciliation  was  to  be  had  with  Popery.  They 
founded  two  universities,  at  Montauban  and  at  Saumur;,  and  two 
theological  academies,  at  Montpellier  and  Nismes.  At  Gergeau, 
IGOl,  patrons  were  forbidden  to  repair  church  or  chapel  wherein 
mass  was  sung,  even  though  they  should  lose  their  property  by 
non-compliance.  Gap,  1603,  bids  depose  all  ministers  who  aeny 
the  imputation  of  Cnrist's  active  and  passive  righteousness : 
Piscator  condemned  for  preaching  it.  The  Pope  is  Antichrist^ 
the  son  of  perdition.  No  sins  confessed  to  a  minister  shall  bo 
revealed  to  the  magistrate,  saving  treason  alone.  Students  are 
not  to  be  sent  out  to  preach  beiore  ordination.  The  Antwerp 
Polyglot  to  be  pro^'idcd  for  their  universities.  One  of  the  clergy 
of  Fonzar  was  a  Scotchman  named  Welch,  who  spent  eight  hours 
daily  in  prayer. 

A  sum  of  45,000  livrcs  was  assigned  by  the  crown  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  Universities  and  pastors. 

llochellc,  1607.  Baptism  by  midwives  repudiated.  Courses 
of  divinity  lectures  are  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  Primrose, 
a  Scotchman,  able  and  useful  pastor  at  Bourdeaux.  Duncan, 
ll(»gent  of  Montauban.  The  pastors  much  annoyed  by  challenges 
to  discussion  from  sundry  Romanist  friars. 
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Moixant,  1609.  Children  ccrtifiod  as  about  to  die  are  to  be 
baptized.  The  several  provinces  of  the  whole  kingdom  arc  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  different  questions  of  contro- 
versial divinity ;  as,  for  instance — Anjou,  that  the  Pope  is  Anti* 
christ ;  Saintongc,  the  Councils  ;  Orleans,  the  Power  oi  the  Keys; 
the  Is/e  of  France,  the  Slonastic  Institutions,  &c.,  &c.  At  the 
Synod  of  Tonneins,  1614,  the  Rev.  David  Hume,  returning  to 
exercise  his  ministry  in  France,  delivered  letters  from  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  exhorting  the  Cliurches  to  concord. 

At  the  Second  Synod  of  Vitr^,  1617,  it  was  ordained  that  per- 
sons choosing  Romish  sponsors  for  their  children,  should  be  subject 
to  Church  censures.  Moorii,  banished  from  Spain,  were  not  to  be 
received  into  communion  ^-ithout  careful  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion.  All  ministers  are  forbidden  to  vent  in  the  pulpit  their 
sentiments  about  public  affairs. 

1620. — At  Alez  it  was  recommended  that  moderators  should  be 
chosen  with  a  low  rather  than  a  loud  voice,  "  for  the  avoiding  of 
many  inconveniences."  The  Canons  of  Dort  were  incorporati'd 
with  those  of  the  S}Tiod  of  France.  M«>us.  Martin's  book,  **  Le 
Capuchin  Roforme,"  being  a  source  of  heavy  cost  to  him,  ••  a 
great  number  of  copies  bein^;  left  upon  his  hand  through  the  cnh 
and  knavery  of  the  booksL'lli'rs,"  is  ordered  to  be  reimbursed  hi* 
ex[)ences.  (Most  indulgent  Synod  I)  Ji.'n)me  Quevedo,  a  Simnianl. 
escaped  out  of  the  prison  of  the  ln()uisition,  had  a  sum  ol  money 
granted  him  for  his  subsistence.  Mons.  Fenier,  a  quondam  Car- 
thusian monk,  is  to  have  a  i>ension  of  eight |Knice  a  day,  and  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  vearlv.     (iuam*ls  in  the  Church  of  St.  John 

•  mm 

di»  Gardoiieiigues  about  pews — that  standing  grievance  of  all 
Cliuri'lK'S.  Cm  If/  and  Cameron,  professors  of  divinity  at  Saumur, 
Gallanti,  king's  deputy  at  Charenton,  KWO.  ^Vll  the  respective 
pastors  and  dr])uti('s  at  this  assembly  did  for  thenisi'lves  and  their 
])r()vinc('s,  with  hands  ui)Iiftcd  to  liiavi'n,  swrar  that  they  would 
oUsi-rvc  tlifir  Canons  of  Discipline.  The  Church  of  Geneva 
&ssi*ntiHl  to  usi>  Common  bread  at  ci>mmunion,  ilL^tead  of  unleavened 
bread,  in  ordiT  to  ctiiiforni  to  the  usige  of  the  Fri'nch  Churched. 
King  Louis  XI 11.  objccti'd  to  foreign  paston*(,  and  the  aecoptanoe 
of  tin*  drenvs  of  tli«?  Synod  of  l)ort.  PasturN  wore  ixhorted  to 
vi^it  the  fanillio  •>f  thrir  flocks  at  li'a*»i  onct'  a  yiar.  The  Greek 
pro t'o*i worship  aliolislio.l  in  llnir  nniviTNitit's,  tnj  tlie  pica  of  •*  the 
povirty  of  our  Church  e**,'*  and  "  a>  ln.'ing  sn[KTriuous  and  of  small 
profit."   (I)     Thi<  rc'^'hilion  was  ri'voki'd  at  the  n«xt  Symnl. 

As  nohle  a  biwlv  of  (.'alvinibtir  tlivinitv  as  anvwhiTc  existed  in 
so  bni'f  a  >paiv,  is  ion«kii^d  in  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Cn.irouton. 

l\trr  dv  Lauwnj,  K*\w  of  tlu'   lay   doputii^  to  thi>  Synod,  WM 
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reputed  a  Millennarian.     One  of  the  clergy,  de  l^Angk,  was  father 
of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Westminster. 

At  the  Synod  of  Castres,  1626,  a  thousand  livres  were  voted  as 
a  present  to  pastor  Blondel,  in  order  to  buy  books,  "  as  a  token 
of  our  great  esteem  and  value  for  him ;"  "  and  because  his  great 
excellency  lieth  in  Church.history  and  antiquity,"  ho  is  earnestly 
desired  to  follow  his  genius. 

Several  hundred  livres  were  ordered  to  be  paid  over  to  tho 
children  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Cameron,  formerly  professor  and 
pastor  at  Montauban,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

The  Second  Synod  of  Charenton,  1631,  decreed  an  earnest 
request  to  Mens,  de  Sammaise  (Salmasius),  that  he  would  devoto 
his  studies  and  pains  to  the  service  of  God's  Church,  and  that  ho 
would  travail  in  tHe  examination  and  confutation  of  the  Annals 
of  Cardinal  Baronius. 

This  S}Tiod  condemned  " the  deplorable  weakness"  and  "in- 
excusable cowardice  "  of  those  professors  of  tho  faith  who,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  magistrates,  did  "  hang  their  houses, 
and  light  out  candles,  on  the  festival  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament." 

Lutherans  are  to  be  admitted  to  communion,  and  to  stand  surety 
for  children,  **  without  a  precedaneous  abjuration  of  those  opinions 
held  by  them,  contrai^y  to  tho  belief  of  our  Churches." 

Sharp  and  Martiny  foreign  pastors,  are  ordered  out  of  tho 
kingdom  by  the  king's  decree,  contrary  to  tho  remonstrance  of 
the  S}Tiod. 

A  Mr.  Robertson  at  this  time  was  principal  of  the  college  at 
Rochefoucauld. 

In  the  Synod  of  Alen9on,  1637,  it  is  laid  down  by  the  royal 
commissioner,  as  the  price  of  the  king's  favour,  that  "  when,  as 
you  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Pope,  and  of  those  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  of  its  sacraments  and  ceremonies,  you 
are  not  to  call  him  Antichrist,  nor  them  idolaters,  nor  to  use  any 
unbecoming  words  that  may  offend  or  scandalize  iiiem,  upon  pain 
of  intcrdictiofi ;  i.e.,  of  silencing  the  ministers  and  dissolving  the 
church-meetings,  and  of  greater  pimishments."     They  are  further 

Erohibitcd  pubUshing  polemical  works  without  submitting  them  to 
is  Majesty's  censors.  Apostates  must  not  be  called  apostates  ; 
and  persons  divorced  by  the  ciwil  magistrates,  wishing  to  bo  mar- 
ried again,  must  be  married  by  the  pastors,  even  against  the  wish 
of  the  clerg}*man.  His  Majesty  also  enjoins  them  to  abstain  from 
re-baptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  monks  or  unautho- 
rized persons,  on  tho  ground  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluu-ch 
acknowledged  such  baptisms  to  be  valid.     The  Church  must  now 

VOL.   V.  2   G 
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have  boguu  to  feel  tho  weight  of  its  golden  chains,  but  not  without 
protest. 

31.  Fouriieaux  and  his  wife  suspended  from  communion  for 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  Papist ;  and  only  restored  on  n»peu- 
tance,  and  conil's^ion  of  his  fault.  A  dwrec  is  passed  against  tlii» 
sale  of  slaves,  and  in  favour  of  their  religious  instruction. 

Persons  lieconiing  bankrupts  arc  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Consistories. 

At  Charenton,  IG  lO,  a  man  is  to  bo  allowed  to  nmrry  his  wife's 
mother,  if  the  cixil  magistrate  permits  it.  Collections  wore  to  he 
made  to  redeem  Chri-tian  captives  in  the  IJarbarj'  States. 

**  Up<m  rei)ort  made  by  certain  deputies  of  tho  maritinio  pro- 
vinces, that  there  do  arrive  unto  them  from  other  countrii^  somr* 
persons  going  by  tlu*  name  of  ImlvpvmhittH  .  .  .  and  judging  tho 
said  sect  of  liukjicuffrnliy.m  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  Church  of 
God  .  .  .  but  also  is  very  dangenms  to  tho  civil  state  ...  all 
the  ])ro\'iuees  :u'o  tbereloro  enjoined,  but  esjKviallv  those  which 
bonier  upon  the  sea,  to  be  exeeeiling  careful  that  tliis  CNil  do  not 
^vi  footing  in  the  ('hurchi-i  of  this  kingdom." 

Mi'nibers  <it*  the  Clnnili  are  forbiddt'n  to  take  off  their  hats  in 
salutation  of  the  Hnini>]i  J  lost  borne  tbrongli  the  streets. 

At  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  ItJ-J!),  his  Majesty's  eommiRsionors 
forbade  tbc^ni  adniitling  to  ordeiN  unv  studiiit  who  had  studii*d  in 
Switzerlan«l,  Kngland,  or  Holland;  as  also, in  the inilirit,  to  n*frain 
from  u^inir  the  w^riU  .sro*tnji.^,  j>rr.srrHfio,is^  Slv,  Nor  may  they 
make  jiiiblie  complaint  ofbreaeb  of  i'iiitli  by  the  viohitiou  uf  edicts 
in  then'  favour :  nt)r  a]>]ily  the  fifth  of  their  ]>(tor\s  money  to  sup- 
])ort  ^ludriils ;  iiur  M-t  uj)  pnachings  uirain  in  Languedoc,  whero 

the  king  furbids  Nafionai 


])on  ^luoriiLs ;  iiur  M-t  ui)  priacimigs  ui 
they  bad  been  suppressed;  and,  finally, 
Councils  to  be  held  anv  more. 


Thi<  was  a  pri-tty  senous  h^ison  to  the  jwMir  Protestants  nut  to 

1)Ut  their  tru^t  in  princes.     Tlu-ii  noble  re[)ly  to  one  port  of  the 
Lin;;*s  n  j)rated  re«iue>t  is  worthy  of  cpiotation  : — 

**As  fur  those  wonls  Anfic/insf,  in  our  litunry,  and  Liolafrif^  and 
Dcnif.'iof'  Sttffitif  whirii  j..i'  found  in  our  cunfeNsion,  they  be  words 
dei-hiring  the  rea^niH  and  gi-tiunds  of  our  siparatiou  from  tho 
Uoinisli  diurch  and  dnetrini, which  our  fathers  maintained  in  the 
'Wo r ^ t  of  time--,  : 1 1 1  d  //  /u'  //  ur  nre  /"  ////  / >  a/; /n  </  as  //«\v,  throng 
t/tr  tti'/<  'f  J)iriii*  Urnit\  ,1*  o  r  tu  itl'ni'hm^  but  to  kuphiithMijfand 

We  d">  not  wniiiKr  that  V\\\\r.<  cantiot  nniU- r^t.  nail  irrs<ms  of  such 
prinriph  -  it-*  th-  -♦•.  'i'h-  y  ;;ri'  n  rt.iinl\  \iry  hanl  to  manage  lijr 
court  \\v  a*un  -,  :jllhii!iL'h  naji  uahlr  t«»  ju'-tlrr  :im1  kindncN*. 

l)ueN  iiro  den"Ui:ii  'I.  "  tluii  ^^i  thi**  li<  ili^h  sju  may  be  Umished 
frum  out  the  liLurt*!  ai*d  ^-jcicUi."*  vf  the  faithful." 
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In  tho  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  those  portions  of  tho 
Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  read,  and  tnose  hjTnns  sung  "which 
are  the  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  that  ordinance,  that  so  tho 
devotion  of  our  communicants  may  be  raised  and  inflamed,  and 
not  flattered  and  diverted. 

"  ^Mademoiselle  (sic)  Charles,  widow  of  the  deceased  Monsieur 
Charles,  lute  Pastor  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
ilontauban,  petitioned  this  Assembly  that  it  would  cause  her  to  bo 
l)aid  the  arrears  of  salaries  due  imto  her  husband."     Granted. 

Here  our  graver  extracts  must  close,  with  tho  last  Il'ational 
Synod,  held  in  France.  We  regret  the  undeniable  fiict  that  tho 
tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  king  debarred  his  Protestant 
subjects  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  their  combined  representative 
way ;  but  do  not  grievously  bewail  the  incident  itself.  The  larger 
ecclesiastical  combinations  are  not  much  to  our  taste,  and  still  less 
to  our  connctions.  To  our  mind  the  provincial  councils  would  do 
the  work  of  counsel  and  action  better  than  the  more  comprehen- 
sive organization.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  latter  Synods  had 
come  to  be  the  allotment  of  the  Government  Grant  to  its  simdry 
recipients.  We  are  profoundly  of  the  belief  of  Gregory  tho 
Nazianzene,  that  the  Councils  never  did  real  good.  Mi;8cfuas  <rwo8ou 
TcAo^clSov  )(pr)<TTov,  Some  are  sanguine  that  a  revived  Convocation 
in  the  Church  of  England  will  effect  a  world  of  benefit :  our 
^^'isll,  father  to  our  thought,  consigns  the  Convocation  beyond  tho 
/ioj)p  of  resurrection  "  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets." 

Thus  far  for  the  grave  tragedy  of  our  topic :  now  turn  wo  to 
the  farcical  side  of  the  French  Sjnods — for  these,  like  most  other 
tliinp:s,  are  capable  of  being  viewed  in  a  two-fold  light. 
i'  Many  of  the  ministers  of  those  days  were  themselves  direct 
converts  from  Romanism— monks,  friars,  &c. — and  carried  with 
them  their  priestly  pretensions,  ignorance,  vidgarity,  sloth,  and 
still  worse  habits  and  practices,  into  their  new  communion.  Several 
of  them  were,  besides,  persons  of  the  most  slender  education,  and 
utterly  unfitted  to  lead  the  devotions  of  an  enlightened  Protestant 
community;  and,  to  tho  honour  of  French  Protestantism,  Uke  that 
of  all  countries,  the  intelligence,  the  spirituality,  the  thrift, 
the  cleanhness,  the  self-respect,  and  the  education,  were  emi- 
nently theirs.  All  the  wretched  incompetent  converts,  rejected 
by  their  various  charges,  became  a  burden  upon  the  churches, 
and  often  by  their  cnmes,  ^  civil  nuisance.  Wandering  from 
church  to  church,  they  Hved  on  alms,  and  spread  the  pestilence 
of  their  evil  example  everywhere.  •  Against  divers  and  sundry 
of  these,  the  churcnes  are  warned  by  name  and  personal  descrip- 
tion. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  unction  wherewith  the  ghostly  mefli 
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in  SjTiod  assembled,  characterise  the  shortcomings,  physically,  of 
the  \\Tctches  they  brand  ^vith  their  ecclesiastical  stigma  as  dc- 

Eosed  and  excommunicated.  They  seem  to  gloat  with  a  kind  of 
umorous  delight  on  blot  or  blemish  of  stature,  complexion,  or 
hair,  as  if  to  be  able  to  cidl  a  man  an  ugly  fellow  was  some  com- 
pensation for  his  naughtiness.  It  comfort.s  the  soul  of  the  SjtukI, 
to  fancy  that  some  outside  mark  of  reprobation  exists  U|)on  tho 
skin  of  the  loathed  individual — the  aex-irs  broad  arrow — that 
points  him  out  as  an  enemy  of  Qod  and  his  Church,  by  on  infallible 
token  of  deformity. 

For  his  moral  faults  tho  party  denounced  is  sure  to  bo  damned; 
but  to  be  a  dwarf,  or  ti  big  hulking  fellow,  or  to  have  a  cast  in  his 
eye,  or  a  straggle  in  his  gait,  is  double  damnation.  The  follow- 
ing are  samples  of  the  Synodal  line  and  Cnj  of  Vertueil,  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1507: — 

"  (^ne  Chartir  or  C/iarlc'^,  who  says  of  himself  that  ho  was  a 
counsellor  of  Grenoble,  and  that  he  solicited  at  court  for  the 
profits  of  his  office.  A  man  of  mean  (in  tlie  sense  of  middle) 
stature,  his  IxMird  waxing  grey,  dei>osed  frtiui  the  mini^tr}*  at 
Usanchez  by  the  Bretlnvn  of  ljimogi^<j,  for  Iving,  cheatings,  for- 
geries, roguish  tricks,  drunkenness,  unchaste  feissings,  and  at  Pa- 
wner, dancing  and  contumacy  against  the  Church.  This  fellow 
intrudes  himself  into  all  places  where  he  can  get  admittance  to 
preach. 

Another  tnatfrais  Hnjrt  is  eautione<l  against,  in  the  same  roll, 
"as  (juitting  and  retaking  at  pleasure  liLs  Frj-er's  wi^mIs."  A(*cusi-d 
also  of  being  "  a  confetlorate  of  robbers,  a  fellow  of  great  stature, 
yellow  b.'iinl,  and  hath  bM  two  of  his  fore-tt  eth." 

**Jo/fn  £7c;av/'/' comes  in  also  fnr  his  Imlfet,  "alias  Ckihi^  a 
wretch  full  of  here-^irs,  u  ehampion  for  tl»e  mass,  asserting  it« 
goodness — in  two  jioints  <>nly  excepti^l,  viz.,  pravers  unto  the 
saints,  and  for  the  aiNid — maintaining  th:it  the  pxHf  and  bad  hare 
Ciiual  privilege  to  eonmuinicate  in  the  ImmIv  t^f  Christ,  as  also  cole- 
bacv,  and  praying  t'jwanls  the  east;  an<l  that  eommentaricji  upon 
Scn]»ture  are  necdli-^s ;  and  that  Calvin  did  very  ill  in  writing  of 
Pn»te^tanli^m;  and  that  man  may  keep  |Krfivlly  all  the  com- 
mands of  (n»{|.  Hf  is  a  fellow  of  mean  stature,  a  velhmnsh 
bi^anl,  and  >iM'aks  >.niiewliat  thick,  plain  in  his  lo«»ks,  mid  tawny 
face,  agrtl  five-and-twenty.** 

The  SviuhI  i)f  l*riv;is  Itll'J.  with  eijual  ys'f>  dwells  upi^^n  tho 


ugaiu  with  the  d^^^  unto  his  vomit  of  r«»i)ery.** 
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To  mate  with  tho  gentleman  of  the  "  great  red  noso,"  the 
Synod  of  Tonneins,  1619,  presents  with  a  deposed  minister, 
**  eagle-nosed,  wide-mouthed,  with  little  or  no  beard." 

With  a  degree  of  picturesqucness  that  the  .clerks  of  other 
S}Tiods  might  envy,  the  scribe  of  Tonneins  proceeds  to  daguer- 
reotype two  other  delinquents  in  tho  ensuing  style: — One, 
"  Jeremy  Terrier,  is  a  tall  fellow,  black  and  curled  hair,  of  an 
olive-greenish  complexion,  wide,  open  nostrils,  and  great  lips ;" 
while  his  comrade  in  misfortune,  if  not  in  crime,  is  "  Josiaa 
Montague,  a  middle-sized  fellow,  having  a  black  and  tufted  beard, 
mixed  hair,  open  and  roving  eyes,  about  40  years  old." 

The  pen  that  laid  on  these  graphic  touches  could  have  painted 
portraits. 

A  clergyman  coming  under  tho  lash  of  the  Second  Synod  of 
Vifre,  1617,  is  described  as  having  "a  little  black  beard,  black- 
haired,  and  looking  down  towards  the  earth."  Another  must 
have  been  nuts  to  his  caricaturist,  from  his  peculiarities,  being 
"  hook-nosed  and  club-footed."  One  Andrew  Bassett  is  not  com- 
plimented on  his  good  looks,  for  although  ho  is  credited  with  "  a 
fine  clear  red  head,"  he  is  called  "  a  sullen,  ill-looking  fellow, 
frowning  when  he  speaks,  roving  with  his  eyes,  and  lourmg  with 
his  head  towards  the  ground." 

The  whole  of  this  Vitr^  lot  were  unfortunate  in  their  physi- 
ognomy, or  their  describer  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  when  no  sat 
down  to  his  task,  for  the  apostate  that  follows  is  "  a  squinting, 
purblind  fellow,  short-sighted,  tall  of  stature,  glib  of  tongue ;" 
while  he  who  follows  is  as  bad — "  Short  of  stature,  square-shoul- 
dered, broad-faced,  a  dim-sighted  fellow."  To  tho  scribo  before 
us  we  are  not  quite  sure,  but  "  dim-sightedness  "  was  the  mark  of 
the  beast. 

Who  will  not  relish  this  touch  of  humour  of  the  scribe  of  the 
assembly  at  Alez,  1620  ?  A  person  herein  described  as  deposed 
three  years  before,  was  "  about  forty  years  old,  red-favoured, 
coj)per-nosed,  of  a  laughing  countenance,  a  little,  stooping,  gor- 
bellicd  feUow." 

Another  has  "  little  eyes,  sunk  deep  into  his  head,  and  purblind 
.  .  .  .pale  \4saged,  great  nose,  rash  and  haughty  in  speaking." 
Another  change  is  rung  upon  these  same  "  little  eyes,"  in  the 
following  : — "  He  is  a  fellow  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
of  a  flaxen-coloured  hair,  red  beard,  a  long  and  ghastly  visage, 
great  nose,  ferret's  eyes,  sunk  deep  into  his  head,  and  yet  poring 
upon  the  earth,  and  short  of  statiire."  Another  is  "  tall  enough, 
and  great  necked,  red  beard,  a  bald,  uplifted  head,  wide  open 
no.strils,  lame  of  his  right  hand."  This  last  was  only  deposed  for 
"  divers  natural  infirmities,  by  the  Synod  of  Dauphinc ; '  but  is 
"  now  a  vagabond." 
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Thcso  portraits  p^ow  in  raciness  of  epithet  as  time  proceeds 
At  Charenton,  l()23,  one  of  the  deposed  is  "  crump-sliouldored  ;" 
another  is  "  a  thin,  slender  fellow,  with  small  eniue  lefw ;"  ano- 
ther is  "  a  melancholy  fellow,  thin  and  meapx?,  his  head  .st(>o]nn^ 
downwards,  with  blubber  lips,  deposed  for  AnuinUnmm.^*  An<)- 
ther  has  **  a  wandering  look,  his  eyes  sunk  into  his  head,  and  sltakin;; 
it  upon  all  occasions  ;**  another  luis  "  a  lonj^  visage*,  and  gnMt 
nose ;"  while  yet  another  is  "  of  a  low  dwarfish  stature,  with 
coal-bhu^k  thhi  hair,  small  erano-legs  and  ]mrblind."  One  moro 
has  "  red  hair,'*  and  is  "  copper-nose<l,  deposed  for  deserting  his 
church." 

The  Synod  of  Ciu>trt'H,  10*20,  foniLS  an  exception  to  its  pntle- 
ccssors,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  some  *>f  the  olFcmli-rs  to  apiK?ar  u 
little  more  human  and  attractive  than  tlic  i)i('torial  tablet  uf  the 
Church  has  presented  the  miirocked  clergy  hitlierto.  Of  one,  f»>r 
instance,  it  is  c]uirai"terl>lic,  that  he  has  **  both  eyes  alike,  and  in 
high  eagle-nosed/'  Th«;  baving  "both  eyes  alike,"  strins  to  imply 
a  belief  in  the  common  sujierstition  that  Judas  Iscariot  certainly 
squinted.  Tbe  t'uUowiii;;,  bowevtr,  does  not  pii'ture  a  handMimo 
man  : — "A  dwarli>h  brown  leUnw.  .  .  .great  eye-s  and  great  H|»ii, 
short  neck,  ami  Manewbat  crook-backcMl  ;'*  nor  yet  this — '*  lted« 
favoured  and  frown Iml:,  bi»MIng  \\\<  head  a  littb?  Md<'way8,  nJ 
hair,  his  eves  verv  <i(  rij-suuk  into  tb<  ir  hobs,  vt-rv  rude  in  his 
discourse  and  r;irri:i".:i\  ijuarn'lvime,  ruMeeited  bug<*ly  of  him!«i'lf, 
and  totally  inrt*iii^ill  ■."  liut  more  fnllnws: — **  A  mid<lle-.*<tatun*d 
hbick  and  cbad-loc/kin^  frllow,  bi.i:b  eyebmw^,  wide  ni»en  iKK^triLs 
ilat  nose,  and  >barp-jiifked  beard;"  aiiotber  i-*  *' tall  of  statun*. 
with  a  little  ^m.ill  lieiul  and  bald,  and  red  weeping  <)es;*'  another 
has  "  eyes  di  <  p-^unk  into  bis  lieud,  and  is  lame  of  bis  K*ft  arm;'' 
while  **  lUni'ifims^  luirtofoir  p:i^tnr  of  St.  Atlrii',**  eapN  the  rlimux, 
as  '*  a  ri'd-baired  frllnw,  balf  gray,  liis  fair  and  bands  ^jHittcnl  all 
over  wiib  black  uioipln/w,  a  l>ig  out-bending  U-lly,  and  low  of 
btature.*' 

The  second  Syncnl  nf  ('biircnt'in,  lH-'M,  i>  not  bi'Iiiml  it<  pre- 
dece^-oix  Ml  ii-  n-itaiitiu  nf  ili  furmitii'' : — ".A*n. //f  ./i/Ani/,"  i.s**» 
fellow  oi  Inw  >talnri'.  i'lip^  vi*aL' ',  di  ip-^inik  r\r^,  of  Henv  limk, 
irreat  ni»M',  rb»^inul  li  iir,  bi-  b  .:-  an'i  li « t  iT«»«ikril  in,  baiting  tm 
both  .sl«b's,  dipo'.ed  by  ilir  pinMiu'i-  t^r  l*«»ru'«'ni  «•.  pi-riuries,  uud 
other  sc.intlit!-;."  *'^//^/'/i*i/. y  h'nun'fS'  l^rnnrly  an  Auini^tine 
friar,  i^  '••►f  1  iw  .-ii-uii-,  li;iii  abno^i  wbiie,  nvini:  I'Vrs,  high 
eagle-n-'M-.J,  sbnit  nirk,  >brul»-*bMuM»'n»l,  bjiiriiariiiy,  fniwiird, 
and  un-M  :,ib!«'  in  bis  di*r  iin-.  s."  Anntlnr  ha^  "a  ll.it  noM»  and 
gHMt  fill  t  ni:n<';'*  an«i[li.  r.  ••  I'lia  rly  a  nmnk/*  i- •*  a  miildle* 
hi/ed,  olive-eolouiid  fellow,  di-iijiiicl  witii  the  ^aiall-ptix,  liuring 
a  \K\xx\  iu  one  of  his  eye'*."     Jfi*Jt  i  /t*ii(i*r  i--.  "  -borl  uf  btuture, 
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but  well-compacted,  with  chestnut-coloured  hair,  staring  up  like 
hog's  bristles,  high  forehead,  largo  shoulders ;"  while  David  Botir- 
gadcy  who  trips  up  his  heels,  is  "  low  of  stature,  gray-haired,  with 
great  eyes,  a  purblind,  sq^uinting  fellow,  with  a  great  nose  that  is 
somewhat  high  ;  very  violent,  covetous,  voluptuous,  and  undisci- 
plinable." John  Durant  had  a  wretched  physique,  yet  was  "  ready 
to  laugh  upon  any  occasion;"  "a  middle-sized  fellow,  having 
a  plain,  long,  bald  head,  pale  of  colour,  a  staggering,  trembling 
voice,  rotten  teeth,  ready  to  laugh  upon  any  occasion."  In  the 
same  assembly,  Francis  Langelob  is  described  "  low  of  stature,  flat 
and  bald-headed,  high  forehead,  great  flat  nose,  a  little  beard  and 
tliat  niixt,  white  teeth,  voice  and  hands  trembling,  roving,  wan- 
dering eyes,  and  high  looked,  a  great  neck,  and  hunch-backed  on 
one  side."  His  comrade  in  disgrace  is  no  better : — Theophilua 
Casa major y  "  mean  of  stature,  little  head,  few  teeth,  hoarse  voice, 
and  effeminate,  his  beard  red  and  mingled,  sad  of  countenance, 
and  ready  on  any  occasion  to  laugh  :  he  is  now  an  apostate." 

The  SjTiod  of  Alencon,  1637,  gives  us  an  inventory  of  its  de- 
posed ministers  with  many  of  the  same  features  as  before,  but  one 
has  "  a  ta^vny,  meagro  face ;"  another  is  "  a  small,  taper  follow ;" 
another,  "  a  short,  fat,  crook-back  fellow,  with  a  great  mouth  and 
lips  turned  in." 

The  third  Synod  of  Cliarenton  is  scarcely  so  picturesque  in  its 
terms  as  the  other,  at  least  so  elaborate,  yet  is  it  equally  plain- 
.sj)()ken  and  downright;  for  instance,  the  black  roll  records — *^Abel 
L' Argent,  of  middle  stature,  black  hair,  a  melancholy  man." 
Another,  a  poor  old  sinner  of  seventy,  as  "  of  middle  stature,  red 
visage,  sore,  weeping  eyes."  Another  is  said  to  be, "  a  little  bald,  and 
rude  in  his  gait;  and  Daniel  Martin,  about  sixty-two  years  old,  is 
given  as  "  a  tall,  square  fellow,  full  visage,  swarthy  colour,  wdth 
great  black  eyes,  and  black  hair  on  his  head  and  beard."  The 
comment  on  his  apostasy  is  pithy  :  "  an  impious  protestant  will 
make  a  very  goodly  papist." 

liut  the  Synod  oi  Eoudun,  1G59,  j'ields  to  none  other  in  its 
elaborate  and  uncomplimentary  limning.  "  John  Cordeil,  is  a 
fellow  low  of  stature,  gi-eat  head,  and  bald  before,  his  hair  mixed 
with  gray,  great  uplifted  eyes,  high,  red-coloured  visage,  a  great 
bhort  neck,  grave  in  his  going,  but  inclining  to  stupidity,  a  loud 
and  clear  voice  and  dull  laughter."  "  Sebastian  Daubnz,  has  his 
face  marked  with  little  black  spots,  his  hair  black  and  curled,  even 
to  the  crown  of  his  head,  a  fellow  of  clever  judgment."  A  third 
is  "  a  fro\\'ning,  ill-looking  fellow,  slow  of  speech,  dull  and  hea^'y 
in  his  gait,  gross  and  tall  of  stature ;"  a  fourth  has  "  the 
moustache  of  his  beard  thick  and  trussed  up,  low  of  stature  and' 
somewhat  fat,  a  very  red-favoured  fellow."    **  William  Martin,'* 
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has  "his  luiir  flaxen,  a  wide  mouth,  and  is  a  middle  stature 
fcllnv,'."  **Tliis  wivtcli,  like  Judas,  sold  his  Cliri-t  and  Giisjh?! 
for  a  sorry  sum  of  silver,  and  turned  papist  at  Tours ;"  whik»,  in 
iinc,  one  La  Motfv  in  (lisnli^scd  with,  "  a  great,  lubberly  FrancLsciu 
I'riar,  who  (quitted  his  frock  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Dc  La 
MaHiniiTC. 

YaYQty  species  of  immorality  was  the  occasion  of  thp«5  dep.).si- 
tions,  but  more  frequently  than  any  other  apostasy  to  the  Ilt»mish 
faith.  l*()]>ery  and  iVnuinianism  were  the  two  snakes  wliich  tin* 
Sjniodal  Hercules  was  ordainiKl  to  strangle  :  Anuinianism  was  it? 
especial  bi-fr  noire.  FrtH)  will  was  the  red  rag  to  the  Cah*inistic 
turkey-cock  of  preveni(^nt  grace.  Arminianism  was  iu  a  rare 
degree  mal-odorous.  How  it  stunk  in  their  nostril?*  may  K* 
gathered  from  an  item  of  the  Synod  of  Charenton,  1G2'J : — 

**  The  province  of  the  Isle  of  Fnuicc  demanded  what  eourvo 
hhnuld  be  taken  with  professed  Aiininians,  and  such  as  spzt-ad 
abroad  in  di.M'ourse  their  dogmas  and  tenets.  This  Synml  decrtvlh 
that  all  dogmatizers  be  prosecutcnl  with  Church  Censures ;  and 
as  for  such  as  are  known  Anninians,  but  do  not  dis|)ersi»  their 
opinions,  our  pastors  and  consist* )ries  shall  deal  with  them  fnr 
three  months  tune  in  order  to  reclaim  tlu'm  unto  sound  d*K'trine ; 
but  in  case  tbry  conlinut*  obstinate  after  that  time,  they  slndl  U' 
deliarred  ('onimuni<m  with  us  at  the  Ij<»rd's  table." 

Till'  L'ood  nun  that  jotted  down  tin  so  facial  particularitiw  wi'iv 
eviduiillv  phv>in;riionnsts — even*  one  <)f  tlie.M*  Svnods  of  the  IGth 
and  1 7th  centuries.  They  brlieved  in  Lavater — j**/' protrp^in. 
They  j'ead  the  proverb  backwards — Front i  nnita  fidm.  'llRy 
would  have  hangrd  any  man  on  iin  strnnjriT  evidi'iuv  than  a 
vill:iiii')us  euuntrnance.  They  were  suspicinus  as  Ca»sar;  they 
wcMiM  have  tr.n-nl  r;i>^ius*  ireasnii  In  CasNiu>*  •'ban  and  hungry' 
b»nk/'  Tiny  had  im  Jirnt^  in  thrir  numiT;iti"n ;  all  their  Xoi'tA 
w«'  '  Xnfft  J/'i.'f.  Thoy  win*  f»»lli>w(Ts  nt'  J*r.  Adam  (larke'i* 
ir.Ituinaii  siijur-tiliMii — "I  ;t!\vays  mark  tin  ni  that  ^nnl  inark.<-'* 
Tn  til'  :ii  (Villi  unit  b'lvr  bien  a  pntb  -tfnatrl  va;»:il«iiid,  tor  he 
hnn' llii"  bniml  I  f  n  pi.'lititinii ;  ana  l*.'ly|'hi'muN  the  mnniK*ub>u^ 
w.i- :!M  ii:!'\  i'mIIi- <:.;:i,'*  al — wa-  h«'  m-t  a  Kuklnpsy  llnw  i*uuM 
Cii^i'-  1 1"  <'ll.i  r  tli:in  t 'itu-'U-  :riid  t'i«bb'  in  hi**  ]>i»liey,  with  hiii 
eriH.Lt.l  I.'  1.  ai.  !  I- ill.-  Inidy'r  or  tlr*  gn  at  Am  \.i!:  !«r  illu>tnite 
(►thi  r  tliaii  :hi"  b.'  \it\  <»nir'.  \\li<»  ^\a<h^lnM•ll' >■•  li«ul  f  Could  any 
gou  1  thiiiu'r<»niir.ut  ol'ihi'Na/aii'lb  ••l*a>h:ibl  y  «'i^Mni/ati«in,p>ggIo 
eyis,  nr  ri«ki  tty  limb**  1"  llnw  inulil  a  **  rrnnip-»liould«'re*l"  man 
biar  aiiVlliini:  but  a  bunbu  of  iniijuily  y  t-r  a  **  ^Mibi  lliitl  foHow'* 
l)e  fitliiT  than  full  nf  r:iviuin:»  and  wi'.kiihii-^  Y  **r  a  Inaft-r  with  a 
**griat  nd  n^M.-'*  iiii«l  it  «'f  any  u««e  >ave  to  li^'ht  him  into  the 
paths  of  evil  i'     The  Synod  wtiv  teniiH.raiiuul  dwtur* ;  uud  the 
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ruby  snout,  the  wry  mouth,  and  tlic  bat's  eyes,  were  the  pulse 
that  told  the  temperament.  The  outwards  was  counterpart  and 
index  to  the  inwards ;  the  disfigured  frontispiece  a  Theseus'  clue 
to  the  labyrinth  of  the  heart. 

We  wonder  if  these  good  men,  who  made  just  one  application 
of  the  fable  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast — Beaut y  their  Synodal 
infallibiHties,  and  Beast  their  ugly  ddnonc^s — were  all  model  men 
— Apollos,  Antinouses,  unfallen  Adams,  "  the  goodliest  man 
of  men  since  bom'' — and  their  \vives  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  Eve?  But  what  if  the  " copper-nosed"  or  "  crane- 
logged"  gentleman  had  taken  their  portraits?  The  likeness  had 
then  been  as  little  flattering,  perhaps,  as  their  own.  Once  upon 
a  time  the  monkeys  took  to  portrait-painting,  and  the  subjects 
that  sate  to  them  were  men.  But  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were 
never  more  complete  than  that  ^vrought  on  canvas  and  easel  of 
the  artistic  quadrumana ;  for,  in  the  picture,  the  monkeys  all 
became  men,  and  all  the  men  monkeys — and  thereby  "  hangs  a 
talc." 

These  matter-of-fact  notes  of  the  unattractive  morale  and 
p/if/si(jiie  of  defaulting  ministers  and  monks  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  corresponding  frankness  of  the  British  FlageUum 
rarUamentarium  of  1G71-2.     For  instance : — 

*'  John  Birch — An  old  Rumper,  who  formerly  bought  nails 
at  Bristol,  where  they  were  cheap,  and  carried  them  into  the  west 
to  sell,  at  Exeter  and  other  places  ;  but,  marrying  a  rich  widow, 
got  into  the  Ilouse,  and  is  now  Commissioner  in  all  Excises,  and 
is  one  of  the  Council  of  Trade. 

"  Anthony  Ashley — Son  to  the  Lord  that  looks  on  both  sides 
(.squints  ?),  and  one  TFry,  who  is  a  great  bribe-taker,  and  has  got 
and  cheated  £150,000. 

"  Viscount  Lord  Mandeville — A  bed-chamber  pimp :  has 
great  boons  that  way. 

**  Sir  Stephen  Fox — Once  a  link-boy  ;  then  a  singing-boy  at 
Salisbury ;  then  a  scrring-man ;  and,  permitting  his  wife  to  be 
common  beyond  sea,  at  the  Restoration  was  made  Paymaster  to 
the  Guards,  where  he  has  cheated  £100,000,  and  is  one  of  the 
green  cloth." 

These,  it  must  be  owned,  are  equally  plain-spoken,  but  want 
the  artistic  2m:isc'2)ort  dcHneations  of  the  French  Consistories, 
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llsnu&n  PrRiTAxrsx  A9D  itb  Lbadb&s   | 
— Ckomwkli.,  Milton,  Daxtkr,  akd    t 
lU.NYAM.       lly    John    Tullwh,    I>.D., 
Aiit  hor  tif  the  *'  LoaiIitb  <»f !  lio  Krioruia-    ' 
tion."     William  liluckwucKl  «\:  Suns. 


"NVk  had  intoiit.lod  to  have  (levotc.*«l 
to  this  book  iuoix>4han  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  a  ino^t  cvci'llriit  alteiiipt  to 
coiiipn'heiul  the  siiiiit  of  the  l*nri- 
taiis  tliroii;{h  the  exhibilioii  of  the 
mi  IK  Is  of  fuur  of  its  j,neatrst  ivpif- 
seiilative  men.  It  is  a  Uiok  \\hii'li, 
from  its  style — firm  ami  interest! n;:, 
(lisp;t.>;.'-ii>i}ate  ami  im]>artial,  but  yet 
warm  wiiii  adminitimi  -  -  will  be 
haihd  f«.r  fire.-ide  read  in;;  in  th<f 
familiis  Df  the  deNCendant?*  of  llio.-e 
iVititan  men  anil  their  times  ;  but, 
fruiii  liie  eare  and  the  eun-.-it-nce  tlie 
writer  h;is  briiu;:lit  to  his  t;i^kf  will 
make  it  a  di->iritblr  bnuk,  '.oo,  fur 
inini.oti-ix  and  >tudent.s  anil  thc^e 
niore  espeu.dly  (rnei-rm-il  in  pii'ieiii;; 
into  till'  ^llili:  cf  thai  ;;i(-:it  ]eiii'ii. 
The  wiifrr  tridv  s.ivs,  thr  hi-t'iiv  **{ 
Kn;.']!"!!  I*iirii:ini*ni  lui^  t-i  br  wiiitm. 
A  j^.r.ihr  ami  iimn*  mh^'mLm'  m-ui  ..  ol 
]»}i(  niiniena  th.iii  it- lie:. ml  ;.|ipe..:-- 
aiic-  in  Kn;;l.in.l  the  n.iii"ii,  ii-i]i..]i^ 
th'-  wiiiM.  iM'\ii  .ivv.  Ii  li..  !•  t(  lit 
stiini)!  iq>i>n  til"   I.'hd   iintii  tlii>  d:.y. 

Thr     li.i|-|iTit -.<,  tl.i     b:iid    d'til.itnevH 

ot'  I'l  .iiiiii'.  li.i «   n .iiilv.  tt»  a  Li«  iit 

e\tt  ni,  ):iine  :  liut  \m-  iin-i  i)ii';:ie;it 
ereiil  of  tin-  l*ii:it.t:i  li  -.ir:  an^l  tiitii, 
are  -till  mi-'htv;i:id  ali\i-  ar:-;i_-t  i>. 
Thirt  Work  d'M-,  i,.i?  ;.i:.i  in  pii  ...m  :\ 
hi-tnry  «•!'  Kii.lili  l*iii  it.-.ni- :  i,  1<:it  ir 
Jinrtny-  t!."  I'  .ir:-.!.  ,  .;!.■!  {!.  ■  .!. .  .1, 
•  ■f  ii"»  >i:i''t  i!i  iiii_.i-lii  I  111  11 
Cioinwill,  i:^  -•■!  ii.  :,  .i:i-l  •  -.  •  .y  \i.iy 
its  •/}.  I'i  -I  -:.,?i  'I...;.  ;  ?»I  !•  ■■!i.  :'-  ' 
|Mili  i!;!.   :   r..\!i  !.  i*-  Ml- 1  I-..     'I  :  .::.  1 

liim't.:::,  i:  '  I  •■  '.  1  ..'  !■.■':  ■.  1.  • 
1.-  :■■].  .^\.   I    I'.,    r    .;..  1:  ti.  h  ).., 

I  :..  '.\i-  -■:"  "I.--  ••  !.■.;■  :  •  I  ll:- 
1.  ;  •  !ii.i!i>-:i.  \^  ..1  t>  •  i  I  ;i;.-i  ;.-  ■  ui 
ti)  .1  ;..  t"  tiii'  \-  I  III.!-.  1'  ■  .i:.  "i-Iy 
hil  ij.<    i.ii:.d  \W.li  the  „••••'.   imi'fi-- 


sions  of  tho  majesty  And  xili^iiikIi* 
uf  the  characters  of  the  nii|;hty  inon 
whose  deeds  it  luirrati's  aii(i  adonis. 
Compellpd  for  the  prCdOnt  to  relin- 
(jiiiiih  tho  plnisure  oi  u  more  Icn^rthf 
and  compreheiisivo  di^jctit  uf  Kh« 
voliimo,  we  must  content  ounelvH 
with  puttLii);  l»eforc  our  re.uler^  two 
or  three  ({uotutiond  illustratiTe  uf  iu 
blyle,  and  the  breailth  of  the  author  i 
views.  The  fol lowing  i^  a  piotiire  nf 
the  Piirit^in  mind  of  Mdtun  :   - 

*^  Vet  while  Milton  nise  aliove  ih« 
hanlenin;;  fornM  of  Ptiritcini'sni,  i:< 
spirit  mver  b-fi  him.  He  n"ver  on:- 
livi'd  the  dream  of  mould  in  i;  both  th^ 
Chnreh  and  Mieietv  amund  him  ii.to 

• 

an  authorit  ttive  moilel  of  the  diviu«. 
In  all  his  works  In-  is  aimiu;:  at  ill*. 
H<'  is  serkin;^'  to  brin;;  down  hiMvon 
to  e;irth  in  -onp*  arbitrary  ami  dvH- 
nitc  >h:ipi'.  1 1  tln're  is  any  thin:*  n:"re 
th.m  aniillii  r  (hat  niaik^  hit  mode  k4 
tlii»;i-lit,  it  is  this  l.ifty  thi orUi::,;, 
will-  h  appli*  ^  it',  nwn  ui'her.ili^.ititiui 
\uth  a  (  tntiib-nt  h.iml  tnajl  th**  •  ir- 
rnni'f  «nr«  h  uf  life,  an!,  Ii'*ldiri;r  f'Tth 
it-  own  fine-  jiti'ii:*,  .^rek?  ererywhi  tv 
in    I.I  ;  ■:y   ii:.d    SripmrT  fur  aii;:i- 

l:i'-n!-  to  :  :ipi'iirt  them,  Alid  tit  «*r'>h 
not  nf  *i-bi  I  V(  lytliiii;;  «>p|x»t'-tl  t.i 
ill-:. I.  K\rn  ulj-n  h.'  i-ileaM  Piiritai], 
ni  ih'  I:i:ii!--iL  •{••drinal  M'n!t<?  uf  the 
Mold  -  .:-•  ::i  ill-  Miitii);^  nii  divoro*  — 
In*  i-^  ii:uni:i::y  l\iiii.in  in  !*piriL 
Wh.iti'ViT  m  -y  Ir  hi-  >p  'eia!  o|iinii>xi«, 
he  i-  •  V,  .ywlji  r-  .i  i!n/nuli<'idi'.i!i!kt  — 
n'»t  m«  i>I\  an  int<  rprt-ii-r  ami  leAmrr 

■  t"  til-  -Iiv  i!M — I'M?  i-ne  whii,  lH'hfvin|( 
liiiii^i  it  I  "..till  iiiiy  4'i  If  in   ite^v^r^- 

■  "i.  "t  »•,•!■■  !:■':  b'-  i:.itf  III  lurrj 
'm!  hi  •  !•!••  I-   i:.t<i  .ir;i<i|i,  .ind  iii(iLir\* 

I  '■    .lii-iili  -J  '.  ■  '.'•IK.      rijf  \.ir\i:ij 

■  111  I  1  \|  ir.-."ii-    i!  »;„i  li  r  it   hi*  npi- 

II  -'..'  il"  •  :  •:  1'.  t!..-  b .i>!  .»♦!.■.  j  ihe 
i:M?y  'it"  I.:-    \  .:.'. 

"Til.-  .  |.  'I..  •  .-.  rli.-  -luili-.y  if 
li'i'il!'-.  tJi- .  !■:  ,Wii;  fi  ^  'M'-  Ii.i\i» 
.tJ'pLed  t  •M.i'.  •-..  .-  U;i.«re  mi>leadui^ 
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than  in  any  sense  characteristic.  '  He 
was  not  a  Puritan/  Macaulay  says  ; 
*  ho  was  not  a  frco-thinker ;  he  was 
not  a  Royalist  In  his  character  the 
noblest  qualities  of  every  party  were 
combined  in  harmonious  union.*  So 
far  as  this  is  true  at  all,  it  is  true 
merely  of  the  superficial  qualities  of 
hiti  nature.  If  by  a  Puritan  he  meant 
one  who  wore  long  hair,  who  disliked 
music,  who  despised  poetry,  then 
Milton  certainly  was  no  Puritan.  But 
it  is  only  to  a  very  material  fancy 
that  such  qualities  could  bo  supposed 
to  constitute  Puritanism.  It  would 
never  for  a  moment  have  struck  oiu: 
]»oet  himself  that  his  love  of  music, 
or  of  poetry,  or  even  his  wearing  his 
liair  long,  separated  him  in  any  de- 
gree from  his  own  party,  or  assimi- 
latetl  him  to  that  of  the  Court.  With 
the  latter  party  he  had  not  a  single 
clement  of  intellectual  affinity,  lie 
and  the  Royalist  writci's  of  the  time 
stooil  at  entirely  opposite  poles.  The 
whole  circle  of  his  ideas,  political, 
poetical,  and  theological,  was  abso- 
luti'ly  opposed  to  theirs.  He  would 
have  abhorred  Hobbes,  as  he  despised 
and  ridiculed  Charles  I.  His  intel- 
lect was  as  little  eclectic  as  any  great 
intellect  can  be.  It  sought  nurture 
at  every  source  of  cultivation,  and  fed 
itself  on  the  most  varied  literary  re- 
pasts ;  but  after  all  it  remained  uu- 
clianged,  if  not  uncoloured,  by  any 
admixtures.  He  \nis  direct,  dogmatic, 
and  aspiring,  but  never  broad,  genial, 
or  dnimatic  *His  soul  was  like  a 
star,  and  dwelt  apart>'  He  outshone 
all  others.  But  while  elevated  in  his 
grandeur,  he  was  not  comprehensive 
in  his  spirit.  Even  when  he  soared 
farthest  beyond  the  confines  of  con- 
temporary opinion,  ho  e.irried  with 
him  the  intense,  concentrated,  and 
Hebraic  temper  wliieh  characterised 
it.  Puritanism  was  in  many,  perhaps 
in  moftt,  a  very  limited,  while,  at  tne 
same  time,  a  very  contiileut  and  un- 
yieMing,  phase  of  thought.  In  Milton 
it  loses  its  limits,  but  it  retains  all  its 
confidence  and  stulibornness.  It  soars, 
but  It  does  not  widen  ;  and  even  in 
its  highest  flights  it  remains  as  ever 


essentially  unsympathetic,  Bcornful, 
and  affirmative.  It  lays  down  the 
law  and  the  commandments.  It  ia 
positive,  legislative,  and  authorita- 
tive. This  is  the  temper  of  our  author 
everywhere,  and  this  was  the  Puri- 
taiucal  temper  in  its  innermost  ex- 
pression.'* 

And  in  many  particulars  the  fob 
lowing  realization  of  the  dramaJtU 
persona  of  Bunyan  is  very  note- 
worthy : — 

*^  There  was  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic of  Puritanism  than  the  con- 
flict and  distress  of  emotion  which  it 
associated  with  religion.  All  religious 
life  and  excellence  sprang  out  of  tho 
darkness  of  some  great  crisis  of  spi- 
ritual feeling.  'I  live  you  know 
where,*  Cromwell  wrote  to  his  cousin, 
^  in  Kedar — which  signifies  darkness.* 
It  is  remarkable  how  prominently 
Bunyan  has  seized  and  expressed  this 
idea.  Considering  his  own  experi- 
ence, it  would  indeed  have  oeen 
strange  if  he  had  not.  The  Slough 
of  Despond  awaits  every  inquiring 
pilgrim — the  pure-minded  Mercy  no 
less  than  the  sinful  Christiana.  And 
even  after  many  pilgrims  have  got  fsa 
on  in  their  journey — after  Vanity  Fair 
has  been  passed,  and  the  River  of  Life, 
and  the  Pleasant  Meadow — there  is 
Doubting  Castle  and  Giant  Despair. 
Mr.  Feeble-mind,  Mr.  Despondency 
and  his  daughter  Much-afraid,  Mr. 
Little-faith,  and  Mr.  Fearing,  who 
^  lay  roaring  at  the  Slough  of  Despond 
for  above  a  month,*  ore  all  true  but 
anxious  and  distressed  pilgrims.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  the  impress 
of  a  prominent  feature  of  popular 
Puritanism  in  such  characters.  The 
burden  of  their  spiritual  weakness 
oppres.scs  and  prostrates  them.  It  is 
only  when  Grcathcart  delivers  them 
from  Giant  Despair  that  they  have 
any  relief.  *  Now  when  Feeble-mind 
and  Ready-to-Halt  saw  that  it  was 
the  head  of  Giant  Despair  indeed,  they 
were  very  jocund  and  merry.  Now, 
Christiana,  if  need  was,  could  play 
upon  the  viol,  and  her  daughter  Mercy 
upon  tho  lute ;  so,  since  they  were  so 
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morry  disposed,  she  plftvcd  them  n 
lesson,  and  Ready-to- Halt  would 
dance.  So  lie  todk  Despondency's 
dau^^her  Much-afniid  liy  tlie  hand, 
and  to  danein;^  tln'V  wont  in  the  road. 
True,  he  coiiM  not  dance  without  one 
crutch  in  his  hand,  hut  I  promise  you 
he  footed  it  well  ;  also  the  j(irl  was 
to  Ikj  eonnnended,  for  she  answered 
the  music  han<lsoun'ly.  As  lor  Mr. 
Despondency,  the  nuisic  was  not  so 
mucli  to  him :  he  was  for  feeding 
rather  than  dancin;;,  for  that  he  was 
almost  starved.'  There  is  <|ueer  j^rim 
humour  in  this  picture  of  Puritan 
mirth.  It  is  hut  a  r\re  ^doam,  and  a 
very  ^rotesijue  one.  Mr.  Drsjmn- 
dency  had  evidently  the  tnier  appre- 
ciation of  his  position.  The  most 
devoted  siiint  could  not  live  without 
eatini; ;  hut  no  comhination  of  lute 
an<l  viol  and  handsonie  footing  can 
make  the  dancin;r  con^^ruous. 

"  \Vhih»  Hunyan  has  i»res<Tve<l  such 
various  types  of  tho  Puritan  Chris- 
tian, he  has  not  fnrp>tten  thi'ir  oii)x»- 
Kit<s  ill  the  llDval  An;;Iic:inism,  or 
false  reli;;i<»n  of  the  (hiV,  as  it  apiK«arcd 
to  him.  l*y-(>nds  is  oih'  of  his  most 
^niphii'pii'turi'S.  1I«*  and  his  frit-Utls 
and  rniii]»aiiions,  I^<inl  Tinn'-^i'r\'i'r, 
J/»nl  Kair-siMTch,  Mr.  Sm«iothman, 
Mr.  l'\ii'iii„'-l»uth-\v.iys,  Mr.  Anyihim:, 
and  tin*  p.ir>nn  tif  the  |»;nidi,  Mr. 
Twi)-tnii;;tus,  jdl  m;iki*  a  ;^ronp  of 
which  ifUiiv.iii  knew  tno  maiiv  simmi- 
mi'n^.  In  Pinitiin  tinii's  thcv  h.ifl 
Immmi  /t'.dui.s  fi»r  n'li.jiiiTi ;  whili- is  ^at 
in  hi'.'h  ]il;ii>('s  thry  hail  .idfiiiriil  :\iu\ 
r«*>|M'rii'd  it,  :in«l  .-rrmi<l  to  Ih'  miii'»ii'^ 
it.^  nio-'t  fiirw.iid  li>lli>\ii>rx ;  hut  thi>y 
li.id  aiiividiit  >iirh*a  pit«-h  of  hti  •  •!• 
iti^**tliat  lljiy  ki;<  w  h"\v  to  iMriy 
it  t«i  all.'  Ki'-rji  tin*  -t  I  i'fi-r -"Lt  \]i*  \ 
ditl'i  H'l  in  twii  -mall  p.-ir.t ;.  *  l «! 
'i'lhv  mvi-r  •'tii\i'  .i\;lii-'  \vi!i.l  m.l 

ft  ^  ■ 

li«lc  ;'  and,  I'litl,  'Tiny  w  ti-  aht  iy<j 
lao-t  /I'.d'Mis  vitti'U  !»lij!*.ii  M.„  ,  ,11 
lii-^  silvjT  .-lippiTs.  •  Thi-y  l-iV'«l 
niu<  h  to  talk  with  him  in  tin-  >tr<-'t 
wh*'ii  tilt*  "un  >liin«  ■•  and  th<'  jti-npli. 
npplauil  him.'  *  Thi y  h.i>l  a  lurk  (•• 
jum]i  in  thi  Ir  j;ilu'nitiit  ^ith  th>  ]iri-- 
BQMi  tim*-^.* 

•* Talkative  Li  a  >i»«.iimiu  of  an- 


other phase  of  pscndo-relifnoa^  Hfr- 
It  "^tm  his  gtetki  Imsiness  and  deli):ht 

*  to  talk  of  the  history  or  the  mjstnj 
of  things/  of  *  miracles,  wonderi,  and 
si^s  sweetly  penned  in  Holy  8cri|>- 
ture.'  He  is  a  capitul,  if  K^mewhat 
ovenlone,  picture  of  the  empty  nli- 
gious  professor,  who  learns  hv  rote  ih^ 

*  great  pronii.«es  and  consolations  ot 
the  GosiKd,'  who  can  give  u  '  hnndml 
•Scripture  texts  for  confirmation  cif 
the  truth — tint  all  is  of  grace  and  not 
of  works  ;*  who  can  talk  by  the  hoMr, 
of  *  things  heavenly  or  things  eanhlr, 
things  moral  or  things  evanp-licul, 
things  sacri'd  or  things  profane,  thinji 
past  or  things  to  conie,  things  *^M»n- 
tial  or  things  circumstantial/  \i\ 
M'ho,  notwithstanding  all  his  *  fair 
tongm*,  is  hut  a  sorry  fellow.'  He  it 
the  H«)u  of  one  *Say-weIl,  an«l  dvt-lls 
in  Prating  Kow.  He  win  diM*»»i!rw 
as  well  on  the  *n1e-bench*  as  ou  the 
way  to  Zion.  *  The  nioiv  drink  he 
hath  in  his  crown/  the  more  of  Mich 
things  he  hath  in  his  head.  He  is 
'  the  very  staint  and  n*prr>ach,  aD«l 
shame  of  ndigion.* — 'A  saint  abruail, 
a  devil  at  home.'  '  It  is  better  U^ 
*\o:\\  with  a  Turk  than  with  him.' 
llow  many  Talkatires  uiunI  have 
mad  I'  tht'ir  a)ii)eunince  in  the  wake 
of  the  great  Puritan  movement — the 
spawn  of  its  t•a^1l'^t  ami  grave  nrofr*- 
sioiis !  1k>ilfi»nl  and  ita  noigtiboiir* 
hoixl  had,  no  douht,  many  of  them  ; 
and  ]*Mnyan  knew  andde^piMnl  th«-m 
in  Iif«\  as  he  has  fixotl  them  in  im* 
mrninrial  i1i</nui'  in  his  |Mgrft. 

**  The  UM^t  romph'te  Mvnt*  from  life 
probably  in  the  *  i*ilgrini*s  iVngw*** 
IS  thr  tii.d  of  Faithful  at  Vanity  Fair. 
Till'  i!i> lb  th.it  '^hiiutiNl  airiin^t  Kaithful 
and  Chn-titn,  and  M^^iit  them,  and 
]••  «in<  aii"l  thiMu  with  dirt/ and  raUtf^l 
th-  i;i  •  rH-llam-  jMiil  m:ul/  is  the  pic- 
t'ii'i'  of  a  Kr>t> •ration  mob  hiM»tingibe 
|HTr«lit..l  -a. hi-*.  lyinl  Hat«ViK^, 
tip*  ju'L'*'.  i"*  'lit'  im]h'rHt Illation  of  the 

*  •di"'is  .irri  „MMei"  aiiil  n*ady  crurllT 
of  thi>  ju-ili'i>«.  a-i  th«-y  npp«'.irrd  to 
I'uuy.tu  :  tip' Jury  .md  tht*  witnnati 
art'  all  inon*  or  lr<«s  |tiirtn%its;  nol  A 
fi-.i'-in*  ii  tillxl  in  «hi(h  di>rs  not 
repn.3<ut  i^.'iav  fact  or  drcui 
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well  known  to  him.  The  indictment 
is  almost  his  own,  under  which  his 
lont;  imprisonment  was  scaled.  *  They 
were  enemies  to,  and  disturbers  of, 
their  trade  ;  they  had  made  commo- 
tions and  divisions  in  the  town,  and 
had  won  a  party  to  their  own  most 
dangerous  opinions,  in  contempt  of 
the  law  of  their  prince.*  Jeffreys 
himself  might  be  supposed  speaking 
in  the  words  of  the  judge.  '  Thou 
runagate,  heretic,  and  traitor,  hast 
thou  heard  what  these  honest  gentle- 
men have  witnessed  against  thee  V 
Faithful :  *  May  I  speak  a  few  words 
in  my  own  defence  ?'  Judge  :  *  Sirrah, 
sirrah,  thou  deservest  to  live  no  longer, 
but  to  be  slain  immediately  upon  the 
place  ;  yet,  that  all  men  may  see  our 
goodness  toward  thee,  let  us  hear 
what  thou  hast  to  say.* 

**  The  idea  and  forms  of  a  trial 
had  strongly  impressed  themselves  on 
Banyan's  mind.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  familiar  and  imposing  scenes  of 
his  own  life,  and  so  had  become  fixed 
upon  his  memory,  and  a  part  of  his 
imaginative  furniture.  It  is  depicted 
at  great  length  in  the  *  Holy  War,*  as 
well  as  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.* 
This  shows  the  homely  limits,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  strength  and  viva- 
city, of  his  fiancy.  He  drew  from  his 
own  narrow  experience — but  his  art 
made  the  dim  pictures  of  his  memory 
all  alive  with  the  fitting  touches  of 
reality. 

*'This  realistic  character  of  Bun- 
yan's  allegories  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  now.  We  are  carried  back  to 
licdford  and  the  Midland  Counties 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we 
mingle  with  the  men  and  women  that 
lived  and  did  their  work  there.  It  is 
in  many  respects  a  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting picture  that  we  contemplate. 
A  religion  which  could  produce  men 
like  Greatheart,  and  old  Honest,  and 
(.'hristian  himself,  and  Faithful,  and 
Hopeful — and  of  which  the  gentle 
and  tender-hearted  Mercy  was  a  fair 
expression — had  certainly  features 
both  of  magnanimity  and  of  beauty. 
Tliere  is  a  simple  earnestness  and  a 
pure-minded  loveliness  in  Banyan's 


highest  creations  that  are  very  touch- 
ing. Puritanism  liyes  in  his  pages — 
spiritually  and  socially — in  forms  and 
in  colouring  which  must  ever  com- 
mand the  sympathy  and  enlist  the 
love  of  all  good  Christians. 

"But  his  pages  no  less  show  its 
narrowness  and  deficiencies.  Life — 
even  spiritual  life — is  broader  than 
Bunyan  saw  it  and  painted  it.  It  is 
not  so  easily  and  sharply  defined — it 
cannot  be  so  superficially  sorted  and 
classified.  It  is  more  deep,  complex, 
and  subtle — more  involved,  more 
mixed.  There  may  have  been  good 
in  Talkative,  with  all  his  emptiness 
and  love  for  the  ale-bench — and  Mrs. 
Timorous,  and  even  By-ends,  might 
have  something  said  for  them.  No- 
where, in  reality,  is  the  good  so  good, 
or  the  bad  so  bad,  as  Puritan  evan- 
gelical piety  is  apt  to  conceive  and 
represent  them.  There  is  work  to  be 
done  in  the  city  of  Destruction  as  well 
as  in  fleeing  from  it.  The  Meadow 
with  the  sparkling  river,  and  the  En- 
chanted Ground,  are  not  mere  snares 
to  lure  and  hurt  us.  There  is  room 
for  leisiure  and  literature,  and  poetry 
and  art  even,  as  we  travel  to  Mount 
Zion.  There  is  a  meeting-point  for 
all  these  elements  of  human  culture, 
and  the  *  one  thing  needful ' — without 
which  all  culture  is  dead — though 
Bunyan  and  Puritanism  failed  to  see 
it.** 

We  warmly  commend  this  volume 
to  the  attentive  perusal  and  study  of 
our  readers.  It  very  nobly  illustrates 
the  faith,  the  fervour,  and  the  deeds 
of  the  great  masters  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  action  in  a  period  of 
which  wo  can  never  speak  too 
proudly. 


Tub  Bisnop's  "Walk  jlsd  the  Bishop's 
Times.  By  Orwell.  Cambridge:  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

A  voLUMK  of  poems  containing  many 
wonls  and  sweetly-turned  reflections, 
lookiHg  not  only  to  the  bishop's  times, 
but  ours.  The  bishop,  the  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  learn,  is  the  good, 
great,  aiul  seraphic  Bishop  of  Dun. 


blnnc,  the  Scottinh  PonMon,  Arch-  |  "Aiule 

bishop  Lei<!htoii.  The  a\ilhor  wiys  ; —  '  {^"^^'^"^ 

'■'TlieBisLop's  Walk' is  the  Dome  .  '■^'^'J.': 
of  n  »hiiily  iiTVHiio  at  the  wmt  i-nd  of 

Itunbhiuc   Cathednl,  leading    fnnn  | 

the  niliM  of  llie  Epiiomol  paliux'  to  '  "  Ood  Bade , 

nowlii-re  in  p.irtii;iilur.     It  ia  ii  »W-  i  ^raim  la  al 
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n|>[H>titi'.  Wo  ilii  not  ■\''  i.  r  '.ii'i' 
fori',  lit  ilie  tr.iditi..n  ivhlcli  ajmbo* 
to  Arclibishop  Li-i),'htnii  a  i,T«it  fiHid- 
iicss  fur  tliU  K|iot.  It  14  ii  K))e('tal 
£ivi>iii'itc  (if  otir  nwn,  aiiil  wu  hiul 
often  Kiiiiitcnil  iIhti'  niimiiii;  about 
thi'  phhI  hi^hop  auil  his  tiimii,  nmt 
tij'iiiK  lA  iuLij^iK-  whnl  his  tliouxhta 
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.  P  imubled  ami  Kinniiy 
up-  ill  irliich  he  f'mixl  hiiiiM-lf  mi 
laltieiitablf  i«it  of  jiluiv.  Tliiia  tli'- 
KuUtiiiiit'  i>f  IhiH  li(H>k  KRKhiiillv  nt*i- 
iiiio  r..Tin  htkI  ell-:l^lt'^A  Ivfitr.-  iIk' 
mind'  -je,  uJ  ut  li.-ii;!ih  ur},i'utly 
(Ii-iiuiinicil  Minif  kind  uf  utlfruuev." 
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"  The  Bialiop's  Times"  a  a  collec- 
tion of  legendary  yenea  commemo- 
riiting  the  men  of  the  period.  Our 
tluiiihs  are  due  to  the  udIuioitd 
author  for  the  pleasure  he  has  af- 
fonled  lis  by  tbia  amiable  and  pious 
oSeriug,  c»pcciallj  to  a  good  and 
nolilc  man's   nicinor;,  and   for   the 

^aiet  and  iinafTocted  devotion  and 
atholic  feeling  glowing  over  the 
Binliop's  Walk,  which  ceitninlj  ia 
our  favourite  of  the  volume.  With 
Olio    more    extract,   we    close    our 

" '  Nor  can  T  iay  but  TOiper  hynm. 
Ami  llic  old  chiunt  in  cliBpBl  dim, 
Siiund  to  mo  u  *a  iufaut'*  Toice 
■\Vbvn  Faitlk  it  joung,  anil  doth  rejoice. 

And  gofltlk  k11  daj  long 

Sinniog  a  quiet  song. 

"  ■  Bui  TPt  Ihej  wrong  me  much  who  uj 
Tbnt  I  hHTO  erred,  and  gone  aitni; 
From  Christ,  tbe  Wai,  the  Truth,  the 

Life, 
Beeniiie  I  ehrmk  from  civU  itriTa, 

And  Echooliucn'a  quirkg,  and  fmint 

Cubvebi  of  argaincnC. 
" '  I  loTO  the  kirlc,  with  agei  hoar ; 
I  love  iild  ways,  but  Cbri»t  far  more ; 
I  luvc  ibo  fold,  1  lore  tho  flock, 
liut  more  mj  Sbepbctd  and  my  Bock, 

And  the  grem  Book  of  irrlCB 

Tbnt  mirrors  Hi.  dci  tSce. 

't  the  Etorj  and  tlic  psaloij 


Like  fate  the  grand  ApooJjpM ; 
Dut  iB-ect,  aboTB  all  olhcr, 
TIiou,  SaTiour,  Friend,  and  Brother.' " 


MOR 


Two 


Its    Muttbs     m  d 

A  Lceture,   bj  Edwoid 


ne.  Judd  and  Qlou. 
A  VERT  cicellent  and  iiistnictive  Iec< 
tiire  by  a  very  excellent  man,  it  was 
delivered  before  tho  nienibera  of  A 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  at 
Craven  Ch.ijwl ;  nnd,  by  those  who 
heaiil  it,  its  publication  vnis  romiested. 
It  presents,  in  a  rapid,  coniprelienaive 
)."l.ince,  a  view  of  Noncomtormity's 
nioMt    eventful    year.     Mr.    Swamo 

"  Imogimtlion,  aided    by  history, 


might  easily  invoke  toacbing  pi  ctures 
of  that  autumn  day's  experience, 
when  so  many  meaaengers  of  Chriat 
witnessed  for  His  name, — of  pleasant 
homesteads,  endeared  by  tbe  joys  and 
sorrows  of  many  a  year,  softening 
into  more  than  usual  beauty  in  tho 
eyes  of  weeping  wives  and  children, 
and  of  pastors  and  theii  flocks  in- 
silent  agony,  or  last  communings, 
taking  their  farewells  ;  but  itmay  ba 
more  wholesome,  if  less  patbetic,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  Imsodi 
left  to  us  by  the  noble-minded  men 
who  were  then  practical!  j  saying — 

'  Wo  all  an  earth  rorooke. 
Its  plcoiuie,  pomp,  and  power. 
And  Him  our  only  portion  maks. 
Oar  StreDgth  and  'Tower.' 

But  permit,  ftrst,  a  brief  retrospect. 
I  see  the  dreary  age  of  medueval 
ignorance  t-  the  people  gross,  the 
rulers  self-peeking  and  oppressive, 
and  those  who  should  be  shepherds 
of  tbe  flock,  for  the  most  part,  rsveo- 
ing  wolves — tyranny  on  the  throne, 
superstition  at  tbe  altar.  Heaven  set 
at  auction,  and  Hell  defrauded  (at 
least  in  theory)  by  papal  indulgences 
sold  in  the  market-place,  and  priests 
and  frioq  fetteuing  -on  the  spoil  But 
I  see,  also,  a  mighty  wave  approach- 
ing ;  it  is  the  century  of  tho  Refor- 
mation, with  its  precious  freight  oC 
Gospel  truth,  and  the  seeds  it  shall 
deposit  of  rightful  liberty  and 
Christian  love.  I  see  attempts  to 
founder  that  goodly  carao  and  choke 
that  good  deposit,  and  Queen  Mary, 
of  horrid  memory,  kindles  her  Eomish 
fires,  and  martyrs  to  tbe  &ith  of 
Christ  are  offered  up  in  hecatombs  ; 
and  Queen  £liabeth,  if  not  so 
"  bloody,"  yet  more  inconsistent^  h»- 
cause  professing  to  be  Protestant, 
harrying  to  prison  and  ignominioua 
death  some  of  the  purest  and  most 
enlightened  subjects  of  her  realm,  in 
vain  and  cruel  efforts  to  secure  agree- 
ment by  force  of  law  ;  and  I  see  the 
Stuarts  following  in  ber  steps,  and 
rejoicing  in  what  appeared  to  be  the 
realization  of  their  aim  at  uniformity, 
when  in  .Anno   Pomini  KKX,  tM 
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2,0(X)  ejected  ministers  became  the 
examples  and  pioneers  of  Noncon- 
formity throughout  the  Lmd.  But  I 
see,  also,  another  mighty  wave  ad- 
vancing—it is  the  century  of  the  Re- 
volution, bearing  the  ark  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  with  its  insepamblo 
attendants — social  progress  and  im- 
proving morals  ;  and  now  there  comes 
another  and  yet  another  century, 
each  more  richly  Liden  with  the 
elements  of  widening  liberty  and 
national  growth  tlian  its  precursor  ; 
and  again,  there  is  a  Queen,  a  glorious 
Queen,  but  so  gentle  is  her  sway  that 
i-eligious  liberty,  still  partially  un- 
bound, in  almost  in  danger  of  slum- 
berinj'  in  its  bonds  and  dreaming  it 
is  free.  Not  only  are  the  fires  of 
persecution  out,  but,  except  now  and 
then  for  tlie  niinltle  of  a  cart  with 
chattels  siizcd  for  (-luircli-rjites  ;  or 
the  click  of  a  lock,  noting  the  lo<lg- 
ment  of  a  Scotch  recusant  for  Church- 
tax  ;  or  the  fall  of  an  auctioneer's 
hammer  at  the  sale  of  a  "cure  of 
a.)uls,"  without  consulting  the  souls 
in  question  ;  or  a  motlier's  "\vail  from 
some  "  National  '*  churchyard,  where 
her  child,  being  imliapti/ed,  is  being 
buried,  as  tiie  law  directs,  with  the 
burial  of  a  beast ;  or  some  other 
little  t-hock  to  the  nerves  of  Chris- 
tianity, cluirity,  and  justice,  we  should 
have  almost  nothing  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  yet  to  work  and  wait 
for  the  coming  wave  that  sludl  sweep 
compulsion  to  its  tomb." 

Thk  Lifk  of  William  Scorebijt,  M.A., 
J).  I).,  etc.,  etc.  Uy  his  Nephew,  1{.  JC. 
Seoresby  Jacksou,  M.D.  T.  2s'elsun  and 
buns. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Seoresby,  as  most  of 
curi*eaders  know,  was  a  most  singular 
one.  An  active  voyager,  and  a 
clergj'man  of  the  (Miurch  of  England, 
as  remarkable  for  his  devotion  as  his 
intense  interi'st  in,  and  a  fleet  ion  for, 
nil  the  discoveries  i»f  modern  seirnce, 
his  life  is  a  stu«lv  f<)r  a  1m )v  and  for  a 
philosopher  ;  and  the?  volume  In'fore 
lis  is  very  interesting.  It  wants  a  litt  le 
more  agility,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  loo 
big,  ami  some  of  the  (piotations  fnm 


the  sermons  of  the  great  Greenland 
explorer  might  have  been  curtailedL 
Dr.  Seoresby  was,  if  not  a  great  man, 
yet  a  singularly  patient  and  earnest 
one.  He  devoted  himself  with  enei^ 
and  great  zeal  to  every  labour  under- 
took ;  and,  from  the  record  of  this 
volume,  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
anxious  and  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  S:ibbath  schools,  and  in  tho 
exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  aa 
he  was  in  those  occupations  to  which, 
from  the  bent  of  his  mind,  he  seemed 
to  be  more  especially  Cidlcd.  This 
life  of  Iiim  is  a  handsome  book  ;  but 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Seoresby,  and  its 
usefulness,  would  have  been  served, 
an  (I  the  side  greatly  increased,  wo 
believe,  had  it  been  smaller. 


LiFB  AT  Bethany;  or,  ThcAVords  and 
Tears  of  Jesus.  By  the  Ilev.  Edwin 
Diivics.    London :  Alexander  Ucylin. 

A  PLKASAXT  little  book  for  quiet 
Sab'nath  afternoon  reading  to  or  })y 
world- wearied  and  worn-out  people. 
The  thought  is  not  sti-etchcd ;  tho 
feelings  are  gently  quickened  and 
urged  by  holy  impidscs. 


The  BiiiLK  of  Every  Land:  A  History 
of  tlie  Sacred  Seripturcs  in  crery  Laxi- 
giift^c  and  Dialect  into  which  TraiuU- 
tiuns  have  been  nioilc.  Illustrated  by 
Spoeimen  Portions  in  iN'ative  Cliara4*- 
ter^,  Series  of  Alplmbets,  Coluurcd 
JCthnn^nphiral  ^fap!*,  Tabln,  Indexos, 
kc.  yew  Kdltion,  Knlargcd  anil  Kn« 
riehed.  London :  Samuel  Baxtor  and 
Sous. 

Wk  know  not  in  what  terms  of  suffi- 
cient conunendation  to  express  our 
admimtion  of  this  most  beautiful 
book.  We  have  delayed  a  notico 
of  it  in  the  hoyKi  to  have  devoted 
some  pugi-s  to  the  interesting  pro- 
bh'in  of  tho  relation  of  the  Bible 
to  race.  To  the  Christian  ethno- 
logist this  will  l>e  a  very  precions 
volume,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  tho 
travels  and  the  conquests  of  tho 
Word  of  tJoil.  In  its  get  ting-up  it 
seems  mont  Htted  for  a  drawing-room 
table  ;  but,  in  itself,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
mosL  honouniblo  place  in  the  libraiy 
';f  every  udent  Biblical  student* 
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I. 
ROBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON.* 

The  name  of  ilr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  has  already  acquired 
wliat  wo  venture  to  regard  as  a  lasting  reputation.  Several 
circumstances  conspire  to  render  this  fact  remarkable.  Among 
them  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Robertson  has  emerged  into  general  notice.  During  his  lifetime 
lu?  scarcely  appeared  in  print.  He  published  little,  if  anything, 
besides  a  few  discourses  for  local  circulation.  He  was  known  as  a 
risin*^  preadier  among  the  Episcopalian  body.  At  one  time,  as  he 
himself  remarked  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  was  in  danger  of 
beinjr  mistaken  **  by  gods  and  men  for  the  popular  preacher  of  a 
fashionable  watering  place."  He  undoubtedly  became  possessed 
of  unusual  influence  in  his  town.  He  taught  with  authority,  and 
masses  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  people — poor  and  rich — felt  that 
his  word  had  life  in  it ;  meantime  whispers  went  abroad  that  the 
young  clergyman  was  going  sadly  astray ;  that  he  consulted  strange 
books ;  that  he  was  known  certainly  to  study  the  condemned 
literature  of  Germany,  and  therefore  he  was  branded  as  a 
*'  neologian."  Fearful  word  !  AVhat  does  it  mean  ?  Has  it  a 
meaning  at  all,  oris  it  one  of  those  scarecrow  words  which  because 
tliey  mean  nothuig,  and  sound  fonnidable,  are  of  sersace  to  keep 
timid  souls  in  awe  ?     Many  caught  up  the  word,  and  as  often  as 

■"  I.  Sonuons  by  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Rubertson,  IncuDibent  of  Triuity  Chapel, 
llrii^'liton.     First  Sirics.     Seventh  Edition.     Smith  and  Elder. 

II.  Sennons   by  Rev.   Fred.  W.  RobertHon.     Second  Scries.     Seventh  Edition. 
Smith  and  Elder. 

III.  Sonnons   by  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  Incumbent    of   Trinity  Chapel, 
Rriirhton.     Smith  and  Elder. 

I\'.  litrliiroii  and  Addre.k«e!<,  by  the  l^ev.  F.  \V.  Robertson.   Smith  and  Elder, 
vol..  V.  2  II 


us 


scmutiwx  or  BHiea»:v. 


■i^  of  .. 


Tdi.  RobcTtaon  won  mfintionod,  repoatcd  it  «itii  nlflnin  ahnlcuiit 
thi!  hemL  Wore  tbuy  ultofn'thi^r  wn>a);  in  msiicGtmx  tlic  sDgndnt 
of  the  B"!i*t  pTt^uiJicr  ijf  Itrigliton  ¥  Wtmid  it  bw  jtui  lo  ilutnuv 
tlidr  li'4M  nnJ  their  higtitry  willi  n  more  |»ii.t*iiig  uotjcc!'  Mr. 
Kobcrtsiiu  m^tdlfil  uiid  uttrttotol.  If  wu  wuut  tn  ^mso  Hui  wcvH 
of  the  ma^t«tio  force,  wo  miut  take  into  uur  eitiiamtu  oath  pIbm) 
of  pbBDOHiMUL  It  becimnM  tu  Unn  lo  nodti^  am)  lo  poodor  the 
■tut.  Out  wbilo  to  many  nistlea  nid  inautrioir  •puita  Mr.. 
.fiabntMtt's  dtiutn'ne  fumuIiL-d  a  flna  staiiatttg-puce,  bo  WM' 
(C|;iuid«d  an  the  other  Iiaud  bjr  ham  niimhor*  u  ubmui  * 
theology,  niul  das^mns  in  poHticf ;  taut  be  was  daoouuced 
tbo  Lii V'Chnrch  [inlpit,  and  aMuiled  by  it£  jireas.  iliuunrhile  Iw 
paisucd  his  work  witbauC  manift-stio^  upcrity  or  latt«moaL  B« 
amdnuod  in  spoak  hi-t  wunLi  of  con\->rtiim— tu  bn  n  foorUiM  c 
of  tlio  rich — aa  imiiiutiiU,  j-rt  fuitltful  and  brlovvd  biatA  of  Um 
working  iiliLwiex.  ilut  not  for  lung.  Uu  KpooiUy  wore  down  lut 
fro^itu  ooLDtitutioa,  and  bcfont  bu  bad  poaed  ibe  nrime  etf  to 
powers,  und  witbotit  bnvioj;  craa  prcpami  aartbhif  nir  Ibe  pmh 
no  dieil.  Tlia  vitliimcs  that  bear  bis  aamu  un  prutimtaam.  tlT 
bU  wmnnii*  we  littni  tlmt  tliuy  iin>  siiapty  "  rix '  i1l(>jtii  <iit 
diub(U>d  liy  tho  pmoltcr  hinuelf  tu  tltv  ■ 
fiunily  in  wbidi  bu  wbb  iiiler(wted,  ujhi  i 
someiimcs  written  out  by  hitncelf  for  it 
distancp,  und  noablo  to  atUmil  bit  tuiiii&'.i ;.  ; .  ■ 
tbrowQ  oS  in  im  (hu^-  ii  luuunur  would  l>intr  tbv  li;.!  : 
toal  U  "  K^'cnl  whiin  it  pbi>^"  Mr.  ]toV<rt.<uin  ha.' !  <  :i 
lo  tho  ecvrriMt  tcsl,  undliua  tnuinphcd  owrit.  'J'l 
nf  thu  n-rminu  nna  attvudi-d  by  aviik-  uid  itnmi"i 
of  their  uitru'trdituir)-  i]uiLUtiu*,  I'lfre-lhvr  with  . 
iiuiroasc  uf  (lio  lulmirntion  aad  di*liku  whiHi  th'- 1< 

ihinr  auUior  luu  (>xcitiiL     Soi-l ••■  ■     ^'-   ': 

rtrtnigfrt  diiimi  upon  our  ot;.  . 

wbt-n  we  Uur  in  mind  that  hi 

of  B  "  fiuihiiinoUii  watoriujf  iil;' 

tbo  crowd,  Wt  tbat  bo  biuiiMl  hiinM:i  uiili  < 

that,  miiroorer,  ho  tmnipJed  lb«  rututmued  and  crampbg 

oT  pfieat  in  tbo  Kosuah  EatabUihrnrnL      Wu  bava 

VDlantu  tartifully.     Wo  faotuwtly  atwl  liewtily  Mduun 

Wc  uwv  biin  ii  tribute  'jf  thanki  for  tuuty  a  fOggcotiTe  I  _ 

fbrmany  n  atMiliiig  p>kiiit,  »!'  what,  tii  Ui,  baa  been  v»liubla 

tatiiiD.     Wb  uStr  our  tribute  witb  a  tMtdDr  and  iflbctiaiiale 

f«ioi>,  Rarrriitg  to  ourafitvun,  na  wa  di»  lo.  ■  Ltrgv  [ififiLgi 

JiwidttBW!  frum  moeh  thai  bo  belteved  oud  taught. 

Perhaps  no  atulitia  of  Mr.  fiobertaoD'a  an  munt        , 
tka  ■ttoatigii  tu&hM  ImUbo*— lii*  d«t«imiwitiua  ttiU 
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to  examine,  and  to  think  for  himself.  No  shadows  appal  him ; 
however  venerable  they  may  be,  ho  walks  straight  up  to  them. 
He  may  not  always  discriminate  shadow  from  substance,  but  he 
sees  and  examines  for  himself.  He  is  wholly  incapable  either  of 
receiving  or  presenting  truth  in  its  hard,  sapless,  fossilized  fonns  ; 
and  though  to  the  majority  of  men  such  forms  are  so  sacred  and 
awful  as  to  prevent  tlieir  being  handled  or  touched — ^upon  him 
there  seems  to  have  been  laid  a  necessity  of  submitting  them  all 
to  actual  manipulation.  Wo  do  not  call  him  an  independent 
tliinker,  or  teacher ;  the  idola  irihm  are  too  powerful  vd\\i  nim  for 
that,  but  he  is  eminently  individual.  Whether  wo  arc  able  to 
approve  of  his  teachings  or  not,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  life  and 
vigour,  peculiarly  his  own,  is  transferred  through  them.  Every 
sentence  shows  it.  The  very  words  throb.  A  mind  of  this  descrip- 
tion, especially  if  it  choose  a  theological  field,  is  open  to  suspicion. 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  truth  presented  by  it  that  first  excites 
it,  but  the  method  of  presentation.  The  old  truth  may  be  there, 
but  the  drapery  is  new,  and  so  are  the  combination  of  light  and 
sliadi'  that  are  thrown  upon  it.  And  besides  it  is  exhibited  in 
FiK.'h  niiniifold  and  unexpected  connections  and  inter-connections,  as 
utterly  to  perplex  and  confound.  Indi\'idualism  is  dangerous.  It 
is  eousin-gennan  to  heresy.  The  great  fathers  of  tho  Church, 
Atlianasius,  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  others,  have  long  ago  rendered 
it  unnecessary'.  Have  they  not  investigated,  defined,  explained, 
systematized  P  Surely  by  this  time  all  the  problems  of  life  and 
thouirht  arc  worked  out.  To  the  present  and  succeeding  genera- 
tion-: tliere  remains  only  the  simple  and  comfortable  task  of  conning 
over  and  transmitthig  the  records  of  the  past.  Virtually,  this  is 
a  widely  disseminated  creed.  Hence,  ii  any  soul  of  high  and 
ini])ulsive  orgjuiization  assumes  that  Protestantism  means  the 
ritrht  to  handle  the  dark  and  diflicult  mysteries  of  which  life 
iKaisists,  why,  let  him  bear  the  penalty.  Already  a  burden  to 
himself,  and  dangerous  to  others,  is  it  not  just  and  necessary  to 
look  with  pitiful  disdain  upon  his  pale  and  worn  cheek,  and 
scowl  upon  the  forehead  that  shows  the  unauthorized  wave-marks 
of  tossed  and  agitated  thought  ? 

ilr.  ]lol>ertson  was  a  thinker;  solemn,  earnest,  and  severe.  Ho 
was  capable  of  prolonged  thought.  He  scrupulously  exerted  his 
faculty.  We  may  bo  assured  that  no  opinion  of  his  was  lightly 
ttiken  or  lightly  expressed.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
what  "light  reading"  meant.  Of  poetry  he  says: — "The  best 
]i')etry  demands  study  as  severe  as  mathematics  require."  Again, 
"Macbeth,  all  action,  swift  and  hurried  in  its  progress  towards 
denouement,  is  intelligible  at  once.  But  I  spent,  myself,  many 
weeks  upon  it|  and  only  began  at  last  to  feel  that  it  was  simple 
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because  deop."  Such  tvos  hi*  method,  and,  in  nditpting  it>  ho  but 
6otif'>rmi>d  tu  tho  knuwn  usamplu  nr  thu  gn«(4Nt  oftint^  Under  * 
cultivation  of  ihis  kind,  cvua  an  iiD|Kn'vn>lttd  saod  wili  bair 
fruit'  Without  it  the  Hohcfit  i*  impoirerubod.  Of  btc  ymx» 
thought  has  been  ei'f.-|itii-a] ;  tho  grcttUwt  thloken  have  faun 
doubters.  If  assuranoo  has  come,  tt  oascomu  lat«,  w»d  uAflrnock 
toil.  Wc  gaxB  apim  iiarBolvus  tritb  mtmrcrlcd  p.vd,  uul  w]tia  w» 
look  outwards  n^tin,  wo  hoc  aothins  but  Biuidoir ;  or,  rvrvndafrUi* 
pruiKM*,  vo  toudi  and  uuklym  Bit  tliot  is  without  u«,  and  whM 
■wc  throw  u  furtive  glsuco  withiu,  diM^nt  outhiiw  but  Uu.'  naaub- 
stantiaL  Faith  in  oAca  a  merp  irfuco  fmm  toe  ovcrwIiehntBg 
prvsfiuro  n(  doubt.  Waa  il  nut  ao  with  Ptister — gmt  tinnW, 
great  doabter — and  with  tho  groator  I'asealf  They  noted  m  iha 
litUL-t  hovcD  of  faith ;  but  the  dorkncas  and  tbo  Mum  wu  sQ 
nrouud — evorvwhcn*,  oxcopt  just  in  tho  qoivt  anohoniKV  iD  which 
Ifaoy  rupuMil  fur  awhiUi  in  kxpeotAtUm  of  tho  aiming  day. 

In  ruudiotf  Ur.  Robertwm'i  Tiiluiucf,  w«  icnwk   the 
obHtooe  of  ^  chanuitcriMio.    Upon  whatcwr  topio  ' 
his  tooo  is  that  of  dnisiciD.     Thisv  la  ni>  wavenufc. 
Ihon^ht  round  about,  and  r{f;ht  thmuch  the 
" — ^--i  and  wuU  dtfincd  randt     J>iificalt{»  toiict 

vxiJiinntion  at  haud.    If  it  he  not  1o|pcal  u 

|r  mti>  it  >•  thprv— on  aaaittgv — mimy  aoakiKu*— • 

■fjUWtnUire  lido  titthlii.    Wu  mtw  in  bi>  writtOfci  uonnde 

^MMTS  mvm,  wwch  in  tbo  works  of  tho  gn-ntut  nuutin  it  Hm 

Hneatim  nod  india  oT  deeper  thinn  thjia  oay  thoy  eun  Bad 

^gmrn  to  cxptCM.    lIuiiiBatranaUy,  hovarcrr  In  wm  the  brttiv 

adapted  for  Uia  insitiini  and  wutk  in  ccnuc<|niuii'.     Wr^  m\nm'  «f 

our  rcl^os  guid(%  that  into  whnttrcr  rrfpon  thcv  may  Uad  nit 

thidr  stj'p  miut  Im  uf  all  tlangs  finn — iwi-nail,  it  piMDUe— 4iat 

Ann.  ns  »f  mvn  wall  acqnainbMl  with  th«  rooid,  and  with  th» 

objects  on  citlkcr  hanl,  and  anarodly  eonaeUias  of  thti  oittaal 

]n«MaH]u  uf  tho  Dirinc 

It  is  out  diffivolt  to  Bpeoic  in  an  tuhoaitatiag  mnnnra-,  smI 
honestly,  loci,  if  w«  uu  moitml  to  limit  thv  nopt  of  rnir  ktum- 
higv,  and  tiiv  vxcunioiu  of  thouttfat — a  oimmuik  nnrtioi,  w«  fear. 
''  Lnt  me  lind  a  fimthqld  of  ni^,  and  thf-ni  I U  jtlaut  myaalf  J 
imtntivmblo,  euolaat  to  ha  if^nonut  of  nil  the  nfpofts  mund  abM  ' 
or  crcn  of  the  ffoitawca  of  any."    It  is  not  a  kiftv  affpiTtinit  b 
VC17  safe,  and,  what  ia  moR^  iWMcdiadjr  cwT.     We  do  not  Uh 
these  who  adopt  tL     They  ar«  timid,  and  namiw.  imii  rKKitin<. 
■ad  mudi  pTPB  tn  bray  oat  their  diaspprmal  ef  tl 
bat  (loubtloat  thvy  are  of  scrrice.   We  oamuit,  ho<i ' 
tonw  <if  dvdsiun  at  a  faij^i  ndoiv  To  move  frnoi  |hr  1 : 
and  in  a  widot  ngioo,  atiU  lo  "»■■*»"■'  the  affinnatirt:  ctiaracbr  a 
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their  views,  this  wore  to  evince  a  real  strength,  and  to  make  the 
world  their  dehtors.  JFr.  Robertson  was  a  vdia  and  venturesome 
student.  lie  is  not  the  mere  theologian  to  whom  every  other 
region  of  inquiry  is  dark.  He  takes  his  position  in  philosophy,  in 
social  science,  in  literature,  and  always  m  the  same  resolute  and 
unhesitating  manner.  An  accomplished  scholar,  and  moving  with 
uiia-^ual  serenity  and  i)ower  throughout  tlio  diversified  domains  of 
thought,  he  does  not  fail  to  render  all  his  attainments  subservient 
to  his  sacred  office.  It  may  perhap  be  a  question  whether  the 
sermon  is  the  vehicle  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  admit  tho 
n^sults  of  so  wide  a  culture.  Many  would  emphatically  say,  "  no.'* 
This,  we  imagine,  would  be  tho  prevalent  reply.  We  do  not  enter 
upon  tho  discussion.  Such  an  opinion  is  in  part  the  cause,  and 
more  especially  the  excuse  of  much  emptiness  and  stale  repetition  in 
the  pulpit  discourse.  TVe  mark  tho  requirements  of  our  day ;  it  is 
])hiin  that  a  more  liberal  culture  is  increasingly  demanded  as  part 
of  the  qualification  of  those  who  shall  exert  any  power  from  tho 
pulpit.  It  is  ecjually  true  that  when  it  is  possessea  by  a  preacher 
— if  his  soul  be  alive — it  necessarily  moulds  tho  form,  and  lends 
tone  and  expression  to  his  discourses. 

Upon  opening  tho  first  of  Mr.  Robertson's  volumes,  we  meet 
with  a  characteristic  sermon.  It  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
philosophic  method.  It  is  a  viWd  unfolding  of  Christian  spiritual- 
ism. As  tho  principles  inserted  in  it  are  fundamental  to  tho 
teachings  of  its  author,  we  wiU  glance  at  them  in  passing.  The 
whole  train  of  thought  will  be  indicated  by  the  quotations,  as  well 
as  the  suggestiveness  of  his  style.  "  Eternal  truth  is  not  perceived 
by  sensation."  The  eye  can  only  reach  the  finite  beautiful.  "  The 
eye  did  not  behold,  even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  God  had 
prepared."  "  Never  yet  hath  the  eye  seen  the  truths  of  God,  but 
then  never  shall  it  see  them.  In  heaven  this  shall  be  as  true  as 
now — shape  and  colour  give  them  not.  God  wiU  never  be  visible, 
nor  will  His  blessedness.  He  has  no  form.  The  pure  in  heart 
will  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye — only  in  tho  same  way,  but 
in  a  different  degree,  that  they  see  Him  now."  "  No  scientific 
analysis  can  discover  the  truths  of  God."  "  Science  proceeds  upon 
o])servation.  It  submits  ever}*thing  to  tho  expenence  of  tho 
senses."  "  You  cannot  by  searching  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
pcrfiKition,  nor  a  single  one  of  the  blessed  truths  He  has  to  com- 
iiiunirate."  These  few  sent^^'nces  suffice  to  make  us  feel  that  the 
spoakor  is  one  who  refuses  to  worship  an  age  of  mechanics  and 
invention.  He  has  ranged  himself  with  all  the  greater  teachers 
•  Ml  tho  .side  of  what  is  truly  Di\'ine  in  nature  and  in  man. 
Materialism,  sen.«?ationnlism,  are  confronted  as  best  they  should  be, 
]»y  distinct  assertion  and  profounder  truth.     May  we  not  say  that 
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hf>  ocnupicui  tJio  Dnlv  ground  in  |ihi]oiioph]r  wlucli  ii  oomtMltUiT 
villi  su  huoofft  ixJiiiT  id  ChristiBiuty  f  JIu  [mnHMU; — "  KUvual 
truth  u  not  n'QcliV'l  by  lu-tmuy."  "  Fur  all  niiii  rcvuloliou  luiut 
bo  ffi&do  tliftiugli  wiitm,  nixl  w»nU  itn*  but  uianteni — tlw  oniu 
tff  LuU-Uc^tud  exdiuuKG.  TLci-»  U  on  liulo  mwoiiituiu*  )ii.-tKvua 
ttio  bHvht  ooia  aad  tbo  broad  it  purvliafcs,  bs  between  Uu>  wonl 
ami  tbo  tiling  it  etnuils  for."  "  What  (b<^  Iu&iutQd«  oioaa  k>  >* 
boitti;  who  bos  lUivcr  stirred  from  infuucy  bcyi>nJ  n  ooU — ni'Tf 
acen  t]iu  «ky,  iir  the  MM,  ur  any  of  thtMtr  o>x>ra'»n«  uf  llwu([iit 
wbidi,  Iciiviug  vaouencw  on  tliu  mind,  ■Ufjgt?^  tlie  kIob  of  Um 
iDimitxblo."  "  Mpiuiu-  ia  trutli  dijoorrmblv  by  tlio  brart,"  Out  it 
**  by  tbo  power  of  imagintiu;  m  tbu  |Mi>nT  of  bitiox-"  fist 
"  rf\'clution  ti  imido  by  a  Spirit  to  n  .ipirit."  "f^hrift  v-  iht  v.ii.rt 
uf  Ooil  witbont  the  ouid  ;  tbo  Spirii,  tb"  ■;  r  I  "  ' ' 
miiD."  "Tlio  wntlition  nnon  wbich  tin 
^[lint  in  niiul<-  \v  man  in  Vmi/'  "  Ixv  > 
otui  tbLu)C.  tiiJ"!  ii  'I  I'lmratier.  Tn  Inm  !..._;  _  __ 
fibancbtf."  "  Tht»  lato  ia  manifcatcHl  iu  olvnlitatM:-."  *'  L*>tw 
Otid,  oud  Hf  viU  dwL'll  witb  yuu."  "  Obi-y  Quit,  owl  Hii  wiD 
rorml  tbo  lrut}u  of  tbo  dfopcfit  teiwibJuit  to  \-uur  md— not 
pi-rbuji^  Ai  >nn.-ly  (u  tho  knm  « rt  hi- ^i  ritual  wor^aun-invruraUt.- 
«»)  then;  lliimri  iirepun.'d  fur  (.lii^Iii-nt  lovo." 

Thii  i-i  It  Inio  "iHKitiirc"  li^u-biiiK.  Thi>  tmroixL  om  aa 
atKvnuia  sound.  ^\^•  may  U'l*''  ''"■  ■  -  '■'■'<•■  ,-i,  .^...•..- -.f  t^^, 
irtylc     For  tho  nuMt  poit  «>  ri]"  '  r*.  uJF 

an  luquiNito  h&nniiQy.     Nor  U  j:  i    'lU 

be  iMK  Tito  prtTAcbcr  upoakii  fnim  M  . .  uul 

tbcan  uro  tuo  tmo  oroiwUnr  caviw.     TI.l-  '.  the 

tratbs  prr/ouiKl.    Wo  ore  n-miiido'l  "f  ih-    1 1  i  SC 

JiiliD.     It  is  iIhi  pn-achiiiK  of  thr  Npirit  i>i '.  .    'lor 

hu[Ql>1rll)»]>r<'brUM<)D,  il  WiUl  lUllruliilfil  ttt  I'U.n......  l^il   l:.  >.>    ->l.«mi 

mid  Ycumiiu^  mu<nl.->  of  Cbn-itiiui  lifft. 

Tbc  quotittiiius  wo  baro  made  will  Kumt  to  indicatii  inu!  uf  iba 
kuuiiii);  dturoctcri^tioi  of  Mr.  UobinlMiu't  ■.n'uA — ii  ■  ]M>vari 
(MRioly,   ta  >Ii\-iilt>   and   iliKriminatv.      II  -^'.ttiti 

»]i]miaatuia  of  Uiu  nio)  abiuln  of  tb<Rif{bt.  .ii«li 

Viow  i<  htm'^rionu*,  i«  ^f*Ti  be  him  in  if-  .    .!  tu< 

He  ■ 

IDiiri  "'ii'  fx'il'iirinft 

fixrtu  ;■■  ■■■..;:"— 

**  Oat  of  oar  frnil  ftnd  *r(  nbtiinB  bwnanilT  iW  (Imuuu)  tbM  v 
}n  tha  oiTthlicF  bcmn  »r  tmr  nligioB  naj  bo  Hin  -  Sktb  mj  m 
but  in  llio  mod  uiKWlblj  luonMinEa  it  in  ibi*— '  Till  mr  tby  imi 
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Wo  move  through  a  world  of  mystery,  and  the  deepest  qncstion  is, 
What  is  tlio  Being  that  is  over  near — sometimes  felt,  never  seen  ? — 
that  \vhich  has  haunted  us  from  childhood  with  a  dream  of  some- 
tliiiig  surpassingly  fair,  which  has  never  yet  been  realised — that 
wliicli  Kwee])S  tlinnigh  the  soul  at  times  as  a  desolation  like  tho 
blast  from  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  leaving  us  stricken  and 
siKni  ill  t)ur  loneliness — that  which  has  touched  us  in  our  tenderest 
l)()Iut,  and  the  llesh  has  quivered  with  agony,  and  our  mortal  aflec- 
tioiis  have  shrivelled  up  with  pain — that  which  comes  to  us  in  aspi- 
rations of  nobleness  and  conceptions  of  superhuman  oxcellence. 
Shall  we  say  it  is  It,  or  Ho  ?  AVhat  is  It  ?  What  is  Ho  ?  Thoso 
anticipations  of  Immortality  and  God,  what  aro  they?  Are  they 
the  mere  throbbings  of  my  own  heart  heard  and  mistaken  for  a 
livinjx  s<^nietliing  besido  mo  ?  Aro  they  the  sound  of  my  own 
wishes  echoing  through  tho  vast  void  of  nothingness  ;  or  shall  I  call 
tliejn  Cuxl,  Father,  Spirit,  Love  ;  a  Living  Being  within  one  or  out- 
side one  ?  Tell  mo  thy  name,  Thou  awful  mystery  of  Loveliness ! — 
This  is  the  struggle  of  all  earnest  life."* 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Robertson  is  versed  in  tho  secrets  of 
tli(.'  hiiinau  heart.  He  seems  to  follow  Antli  instinctive  accuracy 
ill!  its  windings — to  enter  its  darkest  recesses — to  seize  its  secrets 
whether  of  light  or  darkness.  But  in  tracing  out  the  S}Tnptoms 
of  ct  irruption,  his  touch  is  full  of  delicacy,  his  tone  is  that  of 
syni])alhy.  AVo  have  sometimes  to  deplore  the  manner  in  which 
sin  and  the  sinful  heart  is  laid  bare.  It  is  done  with  coarseness 
— with  an  excellent  brutality — as  with  the  hand  of  a  butcher,  not 
of  ii  j)hysician.  Tho  result  is  to  rej)el,  to  harden,  or  to  pi-oducc 
desi)air.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  Christian  teacher  should  know 
the  pathology  of  a  sinful  heart,  that  he  should  bo  able  to  describe 
it  in  detail,  but  ho  phould  also  feel  and  exhibit  a  Divine  compas- 
sion and  hojK?fuhi('Ss  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Tho  following 
may  ser\'e  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Robertson's  method : — 

"  Some  here  know  the  weight  of  an  uncommunicatcd  sin.  They 
know  how  it  lies  like  ice  upon  the  heart.  They  know  how  dreadful 
a  thing  the  sense  of  hypocrisy  is — tho  knowledge  of  inward  depra- 
vity, while  all  without  looks  pure  as  snow  to  men.  How  heavy 
this  weight  nmst  be,  we  gather  from  these  indications : — First,  from 
this  strange  psychological  fact,  a  man  with  a  guilty  secret  will  tell 
out  till!  tale  of  his  crimes  as  under  the  personality  of  another.  A 
niysterions  necessity  seems  to  force  him  to  give  it  utterance,  as  in 
tho  old  fable  of  him  who  breathed  out  his  weighty  secret  to  the 
rei'ds.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  that 
niiirdcrcr  wlin,  from  the  richness  of  his  gifts  and  the  enormity  of 
his  crinit'  is  almost  an  historical  personage ;  who,  having  become  a 


*  First  Scries,  p.  61. 
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lenrhei  ofTOtikb,  wu  in  ibe  lialMt  of  BUimtinif  to  hv  pnpil*  l^ 

ftnocilolc  of  fa»  crtmv  trill,  all  tbi-  cuvonutOBtuJ 

livot—lnit  all  the  wlulo  uniur  tlii>  jpito  or  «  jireb 

nm  tttsil  Tor  orur  cm  tliu  Tcrgv  of  k  nmfnttkiu. 

takp  m  feftriitl  phawun;  in  lolkinK  of  tbi-  piill,  m  if  the  I 

not  1mu-  iu  own  bunlcn,  but  niiut  gtm  it  oolacM."* 

"To  two  atatetof  ironl  it  is  iri^'en  la  dtitect  tbc 
■lAica  tbo  oppnuta  ofouib  olbin*— inoQcenrc  ainl  iruMi 
lUdlcid  uf  tbe  Snviotir  wbQe  j^ct  b  cbild  Had  IT 
muijr  iiwt*  alunild  bo  rDronlod.     TLn  fi;>i 
bkUit^  of  Hilt  lifo.     Bo  trout   tlir»uub  il 
pnritjr  iblKctiiig  Ibc  prcMDcuofrril  u  Hi^  •!'  i 
wbo  bDBoluid  His  gunent  in  tlu  orow d. 

"  Very  nuuTvlloas  it  thp  t«»l-pow»r  of  pnilt 
of(iluili&vit«  lltio  npcHtitjr  of  pvMtmtion.     ItitimUina 
porceivea  «im1  not«(l  wlmn  tn  aihtrr  eyn  aU  koru  purr, 
ping  of  an  o^d — tluf  ■bnonintr  <>f  u  «nb}«cl — tlio  tnunalmunc!*  i 
Loao^tbo  prcuUttrity  nfa  •ubbiH'nge— will  titll  tW  talv.     Hi^M  an 
teodvaciM  lika  minu;  tbi»n  is  «  ttKrit  couoiinu  u  mf  omi  it 

OODMMIlIS."t 

A  mind  so  subtle,  and,  at  Utu  mudo  time,  oinstractivo  and 
ttffinuudve,  wtU  omtfT  bv  at  b  loss  fa>  brio^  un-i^'tluu^  tbat  nwy 
OQtaiiMiDd  itM>lf  for  tbo  purposp  into  honuony  nod  Ryirtoai.  Ttirra 
in  olwav't  n  tliHiry  iit  hand  tu  do  scrviiii  in  tinu;  uf  diHicnltr,  atd 
men:',  tur  lU  uwu  «itti"fjuUon  tbcn>  muat  be  a  thenrir.  Notliiitft 
•ITrigbln  tlu«  autbiir  iindvr  rvviuw.     Tbo  1'riuity  it  burd  lo  ho 

ajUincd.  l>ut  tu>thin|;  di'trrrcd  ho  vUl  uttonpt,  oud  in  ft  few 
ef  pkgis  ttN),  "  t»  L-xplaiii  tliii  diH:triuL\  nut  tu  muvu  it,  but  to 
'    ihow  Itii  ntioonUt}-,  and  to  explain  wbut  it  i#."     Thut  be  ia  m»- 
cnwiful,  hifl  mint  iirdciit  odnun-ra  will  Kum-ly  avout^b.     Ihsv  ia 
bifl  iitialiii;}-.    ikud  bo  TvKtM  ut)  iJto  wci{;bt   uf  bit 
npOD  it: — 

"  Wn  ooBUt  to  the  inin<l  of  man,  wbrm  wa  fltui  •»invtluii|[  i 
thaa  qnalitm.  Wn  wGl  lalm  UiRN-^-thu  will,  ttift  alEKtioiUt  and 
thm  tliiingbta  of  matt,  lli*  will  is  uut  lii>  alTncluiiui,  iwiUMr  an  bta 
aflintknia  hia  thi>u|{)ita ;  uiil  il  wunJil  In  iinj)ciriiM.-t  anJ  tneooqilvt* 
ta  tay  tbat  tlxwi  an-  taetn  qualitiaB  ia  Uw  man.  They  an  aopaiMa 
OouHiiuBBBBaMM — bVing  mmaiaonanraana  aa  diatinct  and  aa  naQ]f 
•andrred  aa  u  poaRblii  tor  tlmm  tbttt|ta  In  bo ;  rt-t  bnand  l|i(ii|fcM 
by  nut!  miity  of  MiRn-Jonaaaia.  Now,  w»  hare  tlutinclnr  proof  Um 
VTvn  thi*  itial  tlivat*  Uiiii;^  am  Umn.  Tbc  luiulAniat  an  tall  ys 
that  llift  lnc-JtlitiM  of  tlM-M-  {HiwuTH  un  dlDcnnnL  lln  eao  Misi  OM 
Um  arat  uf  ibi*  n«rv«  iiT  aciualipD — be  ran  loaUiac  tbn  ImUi|[  a(  I 


■AiKtiHB — br  ran  puiai  to  i 
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locality  of  ilionpfht.'  There  are  three  distinct  localities  for  three 
distinct  qualities — personalities,  consciousnosses^yet  all  those  three 
are  one."* 

This  can  only  be  an  explanation  to  those  who  feel  within  them 
throe  consciousnesses,  three  personalities.  To  ourselves  it  is  dead 
and  dark.  AVe  have  hut  one  consciousness,  one  personality.  Wo 
are  satisfied  to  believa  in  the  Trinity  without  an  adequate  theory 
iindinj^  a  subjective  necessity  for  the  doctrine,  and  a  clear  enuncia- 
tion of  it  in  Scripture.  Robert  II  all's  Trinitarianism  was  of  a 
tluciuatnig  character  during  his  earlier  ministry.  A  severe  fever, 
wiiich  brouj^ht  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  deepened  his 
si»iritual  experience  and  perceptions;  and  the  doubts  ho  had 
entertained  of  tho  distinct  pcrsonali^'  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dis- 
aj>j)eared. 

.Vfterwards,  we  are  told,  whenever  in  private  prayer  he  was  most 
deeply  devotional,  most  overwhelmed  with  tlie  sense  that  he  was 
nothing,  and  God  was  all  in  all,  he  always  felt  himself  inclined 
to  adopt  a  Trinitarian  doxology.  An  ethical  Christianity  may 
exist  without  a  Trinity ;  a  spiritual  Christianity  we  are  persuaded 
must  die  as  haWng  no  place  where  to  strike  its  deep  roots. 

"We  have  already  hinted  at  Mr.   Robertson's  weakness  and 

danger.     Subtlety  is  not  always  insight.     Distinctions  are  apt  to 

bei'«)nie  verbal,  and  nothing  more.     A  readiness  to  find  analogies 

and  to  base  theories  upon  them  may  load  to  innumerable  errors. 

For  the  most  part  the  strict  integrity  of  Mr.  Robertson,  his  moral 

elimination  of  character  served  as  his   safeguard.     Not  always, 

h»)wever.     ^Ir.  Robertson  was  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England. 

lie  was  trained  and  disciplined  into  veneration  for  it.  Anglicanism 

was  an  ultimate  standard  of  things  with  him.     Tho  whole  edifice 

and  every  part  of  it  was  sacred,  and  he  was  prepared  to  uphold 

ii.     In  that  incongruous  system  of  manifold  compromise  he  was 

determined  to  perceive  harmony  and  unity.     "What  an  eye  like 

]\\<  looks  for,  it  seldom  fails  to  see.    Many  earnest  and  thoughtful 

lM)iseopalians  grieve  over  the  flaws  and  fissures  of  their  temple. 

Tliey  feel  that  it  shakes  ominously.     It  was  built  at  first  of 

incoherent  materials,  and  the  storms  are  out.     Mr.  Robertson 

\\  lis  not  blind  to  discern  dangers  ahead.     He  was  honest  to  avow 

liis  conviction  that   "  we  are  on  the  eve   of  great  changes — 

])i'rliap<  a  disnii)ti(m  of  the  Church  of  J]ngland.**     K^evertheless, 

ii"  Mic4'(:t'(Ud  in  discerning  in  the  Establishment  a  model  of  beauty 

and  consistency.     He  seems  to  have  been  enamoured  of  every 

.-•  ratcli  that  time  has  left  up(m  it.     He  was  subtle  enough  to  read 
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myvlonoac  miiaiun{;s,  Oubuliftiti  wudom  in  iu  r«it  util  trrvgoUr 
mtiiliwork.  "  I  luvtf  tlio  Churvli  uf  Kngluiid,  txtatuao  «lui  twa 
ourml  to  ulaim  liij-  iLKciitaiiw,  btv-uuHt  aUe  Iiiu  tiiuni^  Ui  luvort 
lierstiir  an  vhat  she  ought  tit  tw,  God'a  ivpniseiitdtivf  oa  earth."* 
giuib  uai  mi  ttmaji  arc  Ms  pn^pojeemiHis — so  lio  buwa  down  sad 
worships.  Hia  tix«irairi>  tiua  spoouIatiTo  spirit,  fau  tOf^ani^ 
aad  intcUoutaal  taot,  liis  CJctcuiarD  lummnnd  of  pM>(io  anok^giuk 
an  of  iiHMttmsUc  MTrieu  to  liim  licro.  Ilunoo  )ir  Im*  u  fiinnula 
ittr  di'l'iJiiling  iha  bmod  iH)mmnui(m  of  a  church  that  rvTuM* 
felhiw^iip  til  uoue,  uid  y«t  Lolik  the  CiilTiuutic  doHriur*  uf 
eteation  ud  i»nTt»HfoD.  HenoohG  hiuuo  difficulty  in  diMMVcrinft 
E  mnmriBg  in  l»«|i*ly»*l  nfanuratioa  arbidinf;  tim  liliuphi'iny. 
HittOO  bo  ou  viflAcabl  Qio  dutin'  uf  iudiWduaJs  fur  iiuri«uUr 
DoaAnaa.  Boue  hi  can  dum  K>r  tlio  pm»t  tbo  nuUionty  ol 
th»  kc>-».  Uie  binding  of  thti  uakuxuug  povmr,  tliu  twiiTnliJ  Aiwtinit, 
of  trlucJi  abtM)Iution  a  the  fairrr  a>]xct  Hcnct>  id«o  frum  tbi- 
yuljnt  vi  Uio  Church  uf  Eu^lond  hu  unn  pmich  a  dortrine  of 
mexi&oo  and  atoiuanont  incoupatibln  with  the  GcuL'von  articles  of 
that  dionb,  and  a  mntihud  ui  jiistificatiirn  fftmiiM^ly  at  rorisnn- 
with  Uio  tcwihin^  uf  itt  gnat  dix-toni ;  u  Tritutumu,  Iw  twjdi 
a  thwry  on  tbu.  mint  of  which  it  ia  not  too  niuoh  In  njr 
Athaiuutiu  uiifit  ureiunud;  aiul  whilii  in  bin  ttuqiliw  hn  was 
wiUi»|t  to  repeat  tho  Crrod  to  which  thnt  FAthcr'n  nami  i> 
ottnched,  uti  lUBuming  tlin  Airadcoiii:  mW  uf  thi-  j^i.i1|;i!,  \u-  lioldly 
cspoundud  his  own  view*  in  a  niniunr    '  ■■-  tt; 

ma  rofrjntoit  tinlly  Ur  say  thut  t>ian<]:  <  iraMs 

•urn  olm'jst  iiuthiug.    Wd  do  not  ullc(i<  '  ii;^ 

neniustMr.  KiiNtrt»jn.     Wo  WUm-o  he  i^.  ■  cnim 

of  coiWivnoc,  thnt  hi>  ww  linvcru  luni  ■■<vj 

altcmiiMi.     \Ve  mihft  diiwem  id  hi*  iilli  ■  ritwr- 

tjimt  'ifu  ptniug  uiiul  in  lUi  uttLfty  r.i!>  <)jiii4 

itrt  wmvielion*  to  the  nnmiw  and  i  loBi. 

It  wiLK  only  BK  he  wils  uhlu  to  ii  '  <  li  bf 

U4i>D|cr(l  tliat  ho  cnuld  (vtuciui'i  i  ion. 

nil  ftttomjit  to  do  (Ml  ID  liefiwv  i;^.     ii.  .  ..■   ,.,  .,-...i.l,iJ  ^a 

ut(4!r  fuilont.  TIii!  Chan-h  uf  England  »i  Mr.  JtulK-ii^Ju's  bonks 
ii  not  the  Eotahliiihmont  «f  this  country.  We  mk  nnnindod  by 
tho  uccmity  under  which  hi;  ww  pWul,  nml  by  itie  line  ot 
cxjilnuatory  teaching  he  iflojitM  in  order  (o  make  fai>  "oebsiit*- 
tkxin  «ppitkr  fnih  and  '-inmi'di  nt — uf  tli(<  bi«1or^-  <>f  Ui'ikthiiuam 
ID  itfi  Infjat  doi'ay.  i'hili>^i]>liic  eili^nttirs  of  iU  an-oiia  sfeitprd 
funrnrd  to  savo  it.  Hoiki'^itly  MitaciHHl  to  tho  n-lt^ou  of  iMr 
ferrbtiiBts,  thoogh  iliailainin]i;  thv  pitpular  iiit(>r[irrtutiiiii  of  i^ 
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they  acccj^tod  its  mj-tbology  iii  nil  its  repulsive  details.  They 
^V(.  ri'  tlius  compelled  to  put  a  new  face  on  the  old  system.  They 
did  .so.  They  subtilised  and  transformed  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  was  impos>il)le  to  recognise  the  identity  of  the  religion  under 
its  iwu  forms — the  popuhir  and  the  philosophic. 

The  central  fact  ni  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Robertson  and  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  "\Vo 
n-conl  our  entire  sympathy  with  a  large  portion  of  his  teaching  on 
tliis  point.  AVe  think  it  too  much  tlie  fashion  in  the  common 
luinistrations  of  the  Gospel  to  lose  sight  of  the  glorious  and 
(|  nickel  ling  dm-tiine.  The  rescuing  of  so  transcenaent  a  tmth 
fiN'Tu  partial  (jbscurity  is  a  claim  ujKm  our  gratitude  which  may 
rii^litcously  be  pri'ferred  on  behjdf  of  this  school.     This  is  a  high 


.    .      . — *'        t- — -  -    ^  —  -  —  --  — Q.. 

distinction,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  find  the  members  of 

ii  l)knding  a  gross  alloy,  and  in  large  quantities,  with  the  truo 

g(»M.     (jod  is  the  Father  of  all.     Upon  this  foundation  rests  Mr. 

Ivi>l»irtson\s  theory  of  a  chiuvh — of  ail;  stand,  therefore,  a  church 

nut  only  may  bcv,  but  must  be,  national.     Ever^'  man  is  a  child  of 

(Jod — is  such  by  birth — by  virtue  of  his  bemg  a  man.      The 

nlation  is  fixed  and  inetfaceable.     It  is  independent  of  faith  or 

b:i]Uisni.     Il   is  efjually  independent  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 

Ciiii^t.      "Christ   came   to   reveal   a  name — the  Father.      IIo 

j'.lMili-liod    the   exclusive  *  my,'    and  lie   taught  to   pray   *Our 

I'Mthi  r.'     lie  proclaimed  God  the  Father,  man  the  son,  revealed 

iliLl  I  he  Son  of  ilan  is  also  the  Son  of  God.   Man  as  man — God's 

child.     He  came  to  redeem  the  world  from  that  ignorance  of  the 

I'elationship   which   liad  left   them   in   heart   aliens   and   unre- 

^enerate."*     On  this  "  broad"  basis  a  national — and  ^xc^IU£nical 

church  is  even  logical — consistent.     Take  the  world  as  it  is,Tt 

only  needs  certain  fonns  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  idea  of 

of  **  the  Church"  is  coniplite.     Two  other  views  obtained  in  the 

establishment — the  Calvinistic  and  the  Puseyite.    llic  theological 

views  of  the  fonner  are  those  of  the  llefonnei*s.     An  act  of  faith 

is  an  individual  thing,  it  transpires  at  a  certain  point  of  time.    On 

the  condition  of  such  act  a  sinner  is  accepted  of  God,  he  is  adopted 

into  (i oil's  family.     Up  to  that  time  he  is  an  outcast,  an  alien. 

Jjiit  how  can  such  a  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  of  a 

national  church,  which  in  its  theory  impHes  that  ever}-  member  of 

the  natinn  Inlongs  to  it.    Unless  all  and  each  are  new  creatures  in 

('bri>t  Jesus,  a  national  church  is  one  thing,  the  Cliurch  of  Clirist 

:■.:. other,  and  essentially  different.     Calvinism  carried  out   fear- 

!i  s-ly  and  hoiit>tly  is  J)issent.     Evangelicism  in  the  Ciiurch  of 

I  iiiL^land  is  a  gross  inconsitency.     Ih'oad  Church  is  consistent ;  so 
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IB  High  CTiureli  end  the  Puaej-ite,  Wjih  tlie  kttw,  Chrw^ 
life  und  Lnnlisni  are  identified.  To  bnptizi>  u  to  rcf^fmlc.  At 
it  is  fcasibli; — in  ideii  at  least — tu  ^'rdtnu  ibe  ctavmiMy  uiu- 
vtT8»I!y,  n  national  choreh  becomes  posiblc.  Oo  the  nwagre 
dojrmii,  therefore,  of  baptiflnd  rrp'ncratiim  tboy  basu  their  thMr; 
and  their  church.  HowcTyr  mututruui!  the  docthno,  it  is  a 
necessity  to  many  n  (^k>rg}innii  with  a  miisdanoc.  Tu  )tr. 
Itobortsun  it  wus  nn-<jltiitg  and  iinifaav ;  he  nui  Ibraugh  atid 
tltroit^b  thu  imMTable  jin^cutv,  and  no  oDs  lunirgu  it  mtn 
Bnmortifuily : —  ' 

"  Noi*r  this  in  dcgradinir  God.    OluiGrro  ibc  ramlta.    A  tialA  it 

»  bo  bontiood  oo  k  giveo  day,  but  wbeo  llwt  Amy  urirc*,  tlw  duM 

f  is  nn well,  nod  the  cemmoDy  muslbc  uosliHiaed  unto  uioibiir  wmt 

'  ormontli.  A^aiiiadeltty  inknaiilnMS  thcilKyisdivmjinriMliL  AlU«> 

■  the  timo  utjvd*,  Iho  narviiKi  is  «»],  it  inoy  rcquin.-,  if  triut  alowiy. 

fire  minntci  mnra  Uinn  ntiliiinrily.      Tbuw  nui)  tlien,  whm  liii 

Tfodinc  in  Ntriwly  Bc«>ni|iUnht(!,  tbfl  uyHUiry  is  nchiproil,  buiI  all  tki* 

nn  while  Uiu  rhild  is  ill,  wliHo  tlw  woalher  is  Ind,  while  lbs  nwW 

pronrtiKtinntiw,  1  »»y  it  Milonuily,  tbo  Elcnul  SpiHl  irbo  nil^  tlii* 

f  nuiviiTHv  tuu«t  wiul  patitfDtly,  uid  mmii  ilovm  tibvdieot  i«  «  m»ri«i'« 

Ukt'  (bo  vury  suoouil  ihki  tuit^bis  conTviiiimcw.     (iihI  mtwt  wait 

lUMi  on  tbp  m[inco  of  k  carrier  puvnt,  t«u  tboiuuiil  m«»- 

uiy,  tbfl  b-iauni  ul  an  tniliitcnt  or  tmninnil  prirat.     Will  jwo 

inii  Uut  MaJMty  on  ili];b  by  surb  a  miKlutr)-  tui  tbi*  rvult."  * 

noni  flpunlui  the  fnw  and  B[iintua!  mun,  but  be  (jnickly  nai 

Tolunturily   pm  Ixick  tii  thu  diui|;(«u  and  (lin  chvu.      "Thu 

rpalecjrism  iuiy«."      ^Vliat  a  'lotceot !      Well !  -wbitt  mym   thn 

"  hY    "la  iHpdsa  I  wait  madt  ■  child  of  Qnd."     Ham 

hawfstiy  accepts   fiwtB    upon  that  ■tatement   t>*  Ihp 

iif  inanr.     Iliiw  will  Broad  Chunh  ptmnd  f    Tb» 

It  of  tho  Artidca  hu  alivady  bran  sncrifioed.    Ut 

"    vy    By  oD  BNana.    Mr.  RtiU-rtauit  «iU  I 

uviz.    Foliiqii  it  nay  help  hint  to  lajr  ya  a 

ft  brmtih.    I/btmteo: — 


dnn"  p.  J 
fpanaflz. 


onmation  maU*  a  •oronign ;  boL,  paradoxical  u  it  a 
1  onij  maka  oait  a  MYaraigK  who  ia  a  aontaifn  i.._ 
iriy  with  haptuai."    **  U  bapttna  ia  only  the  poUlo  j 
■ad  qmnbtM  of  a  faet,  b  not  baptkm  drgmlod  and  I 
laotu  f    UafitinD  u  sirim  m  «  Mm«thinj;  to  nat  i^oa  ^ 
H  Knaathing  without  which  ndemptioB  would  aoon  btoua 
* ;  which  coontrta  a  iactnae  into  a  roaUtr  -,  wluoh  naliMa  t 
t  ia  tnriaible."    "U  thi<  maldnif  baptmn  nothing  f 
T  my  baptiam  la  ovcrything.     »--«""  ——-  —  •'* 
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A  sovereign  is  a  sovereign  before  he  is  crowned,  nevertheless, 
he  is  raadc  a  sovereign  by  his  coronation,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  coronation  to  confer  sovereignty.  A  Christian  is  a  Christian 
before  baptism,  yet  he  is,  in  a  real  sense,  made  a  Christian  by 
baptism.  Nevertheless,  wo  must  understand  that  nothing  is 
effected  by  baptism ;  baptism,  however,  at  the  same  time,  being 
ever}'thing  ana  actually  saving.  Pitiable !  Is  it  then  so  difficult 
to  see  that  no  man  can  move  forward  by  walking  backward,  that 
something  and  nothing  are  far  from  equivalent  terms?  The 
ea.suistry  of  monks  has  been  expelled  from  science  and  philo- 
sophy, when  is  it  to  be  expelled  from  theology  P 

I^ut  Mr.  llobertson  has  other  and  still  more  difficult  tasks 
before  him.  What  about  the  work  of  Christ  P  "Was  it  simply 
to  announce  the  Father  that  he  came.  Tho  Church  speaks  of 
sin,  original  sin,  of  sacrifice,  vicarious  sacrifice,  of  imputed  guilt, 
of  imputed  righteousness.  And  such  phrases  have  been  held  to 
signify  doctrines  of  vital  importance.  The  phrases  are  all 
adopted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  he  attaches  explanations  to  each,  and 
doiKs  not  fail  to  weave  them  into  a  system.  Vicarious  sacrifice  is 
the  corner  stone  in  any  theological  system,  and  the  character  of 
the  whole  arch  of  doctrine  is  determined  by  it.  He  asserts  the 
doctrine,  but  in  doing  so,  explicitly  denies  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  broken  law. 

Tho  doctrine  "has  been  represented  as  if  the  majesty  of  law 
demanded  a  victim,  and  so  as  it  glutted  its  satiate  thirst,  one  victim 
would  do  as  well  as  another — the  purer  and  the  more  innocent  tho 
bettor.  It  has  been  exhibited  as  if  eternal  love  resolved  in  fury  to 
strike,  and  so  as  Ho  had  his  blow,  it  mattered  not  whether  it  fell  on 
the  whole  world,  or  on  the  precious  head  of  His  own  chosen  son."* 

The  inaccuracy,  and  indeed  the  inconsistency  of  these  two 
sentences  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Suffice  it  that  it  is  clear  what 
class  of  views  he  is  assailing.  "  Such  doctrine,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  makes  God  a  Caiaphas.  It  makes  him  adopt  the  words  of 
Ciiiaphas  in  the  sense  of  Caiaphas.  It  represents  Him  in  terms 
which  better  describes  the  ungovemed  rage  of  Saul  missing  his 
stroke  at  Dand,  who  has  offended,  and,  in  disappointed  fury 
dashing  his  javelin  at  his  own  son  Jonathan."!  This  is  severe.  No 
Sociuiun  ever  dealt  harder  blows.  The  Socinian  and  the  Broad 
riiurchman  are  at  one  in  the  object  of  their  hostility.  In  all 
else  they  are  as  the  poles  assunder.  If  the  strokes  of  the  former 
can  l)e  j)arried,  those  of  the  latter  need  not  to  be  feared.  To  reject 
**  vicarious  sacrifice"  Ls,  we  dare   say,  "rational"  though   not 
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wo  BODEIlTSDn   lir   UBIODTOK. 

•eripturnL    To  ruuipnt  (t  q»  Sir.  Rubortson  ilooa,  u  niilQier  I 
oni'  nor  the  otbor.    \Ve  siihjciin  hU  own  expUuiatiaD : — 

"  Vliuu'iuiiB  BiwirifiDi!  in  tlia  Iiiw  u>'  UitD|t.  It  ia  a 
fiMrfnl  lbiu{,'  M  nbsLTve  Iniw  ol!  (}ui]'ii  uninina  u  btult  ap) 
l&w.  Haw  it  [lunelrnlits  uid  imrvoiloa  ftll  Kftture,  h  tiud  il 
U>  ceaae  Natnru  would  cnaae  to  exist  Heorlum  to  tlie  i 
)ufu»olf  fxpoaiidinff  lliii  pcinriiile,  '  EUoent  a  uira  ur  whMt  W 
iotti  t.ho  (^nnil  on'l  ilifi  il  lUjiiJi-t.li  nluue,  tcit  IT  il  die  it  brinp^ 
forlh  mauh  fruit-'  Wu  ura  jmlilicLl,  iboMbro,  in  k&sumiO]^  tti«  law 
of  Xaturo  to  In  tLo  Ian  of  III*  owa  mctiSce,  fWr  Ua  hitamV 
roprcHonU  it  m  Uie  gMtrnllol.  Ifutr,  nlMsrvo  tliic  wnrM  irf  OoiI'a 
The  monntsiD  rock  mnst  hum  its  inirtWM  fimImI  inli>  paliY^notuw,  utd 
biuwnu)  dcail  eoil  iMfnM  tlio  hi-rb  cMi  now.  THb  dnitnti4uta  nf  (bp 
minenl  a  tli«  lifo  ofthp  v  i>ertKli1(i.  Amiii  tlto  fisine  pniooss  hafftn*. 
Th>9  com  ofwhrat  diim,  nnilimi.  nrdoitlli  niunt  kbsiul&ni  life  i*  bam. 
Out  of  tli«  soil  in  trhioli  ilrciijiuxi*  l«>nvRt  nm  |jnn«d>  iIm*  ytraoK  tm 
■limiU  vitforciaHly,  Biid  Ktrilcun  it«  ruura  dmp  dirwn  into  tbit  nadn  of 
droay  ana  dntlli.  Upun  Uiu  lifu  of  tUii  vcgutablH  onHil  titi>  ui,vnul 
ftinnv  tif  bi^liur  lifo  (lutain  iWintviTim— ulitl  iIm  uimp  Uw^ibe 
■ttorifiou  ariifv  lo  pni  IHu.  FitrtUcr  Kiill  j  Iiaru  wu  upt.t  [H'U'icml 
un-r  tUnl  atyaicty  uf  Nntuib— Uio  iIoti.-  ctrurl:  datfn  li?  tbv  liuwkj 
tlio  door  tnmtbtina  ImuhuIi  (hu  itroko  of  tbu  liaa  ;  thpVitig»i  lU 
bltlns;  iulD  tbi>  jnws  of  llie  tloJpliiiiP  It  U  Uh  •oWbid  i»w  af 
riiauMiu  [scrifive  nKun.  nod  aa  ufiiiD  a«  man  icea  bin  tabln  cvmtt 
with  tbtt  llcidi  of  aaiinala  obun,  duim  bo  bcbuli),  wbetbvr  bfi  Uunk  ^ 
U  or  ovt,  Ute  dovp  myittity  uf  tbi?  Uw  ol  \itiixg.  * 

As  wo  mul  wu  yidi]  wiIUokIv  1<i  (1)|'  ''bflrm  sn4  nuuH^  «f 

dloqiiunm'.     The  pasragp  is  hirV-  -':-- '■■     *■    -     -->    - 

Til*'  binuut^jo  i»  eluwlc  iinil  i  , 
hikI  HtriCiiig.  llietT'  in  tninuwti 
philiiMiphy-  It  n<iiiia  Ui  tcauli ' 
and  wHut  w  it«  viilun  ?    TIh-  'I'  .  lIw 

MIDI)  luw  tliat  ■tlll'tilivn  tiur  tab!'  .  >'  tll« 

ofbdutf.     It  U  fulliltrj  tiy  tUi3  ^^!  |im 

of  tbo  aol|ihin.     lu  oitUort>a.<c  <>.  i .n, 

■iliiriiBe."     And  w  this  Ibu  utUi.r  -     .  :  .  -   i  i      I  l:    !.      .u     • 

ttw  pit  of  "•xpc^cnpyl*"     Wii   ■    i     ,   ,;   -iLi 

ddgraiUtun.     If  wi- uro  t.)  gin- u|i  tn,  rl^.-.n  il,i:;    k,  tl„.  rfoih 
of  Jtwus,  lu  II   ruitiin.   tbe   btir  uf  (iu>l — llic  uiunJ  lai 
luHuitini)  anil  Buigiiifiud,  it  irnut  bit  for  a  Uit  ricliur 

tittu  Li  Ii«rn  offered.     Surely  tbo  mntol  law,  uf  wbidi  

•pealca,  U  imnwuumU)'  higher  than  the  luw  of  Utine,  fthuji  ■' 
OMjrDil  by  tlio  gndn  uf  wh«at,  uid  bf  t]u>  wingnd  tiali,  mmJ  «|^ 


•  iiMMitihKur.ua- 
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whicli  Scripture  is  silent,  in  connection,  at  any  rate  with  the  work 
of  Jesus. 

Hut  the  ilcatli  of  our  Lord  has  relation  to  sin.  Mr.  Robertson 
bnldly  adopts  the  lanj^inge  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  *'  a  sacrifice  for 
sin.*'  lie  bore  "imputed  guilt."  " Our  sins  nailed  him  to  the 
cross."  "  lie  was  the  victim  of  the  sin  of  all."  "  He  was 
punished."  These  expressioiLS  are  familiar  and  hallowed,  but  tho 
moaning  put  upon  them  is  new  and  strange: — 

*^  Christ  camo  into  collision  with  tho  world's  evil,  and  He  boro 
tho  ])ciialty  of  that  daring.  Ho  approached  the  whirling  wlicxil  and 
was  torn  in  pieces.  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den,  and 
its  fsm^'s  pierced  Him.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  tho  conflict  with 
evil.     It  can  only  bo  crushed  by  suffering  from  it."* 

This  is  undeniable.  True,  as  far  as  it  goes  of  Christ,  it  is 
e(|Ually  so  of  thousands  besides — of  every  one  in  fact  who  has  in 
any  way  suffered  through  testifpng  in  favour  of  truth,  or  against 
error.  But  this  is  all  that  Mr.  llobertson  means  when  he  says 
tiiat  Christ  was  a  victim  of  sin — that  "  sin  was  imputed  to  Hun." 

*•  According  to  tho  constitution  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only  our 
own  tnins^''i'essious  of  ignorance,  but  besides  the  faults  of  others 
wliich  bring  pain  and  sorrow  on  us.  The  man  of  imtable  and 
iiiisci*ahly  nervous  temperament  owes  that  often  to  a  father's 
iiiteinper.uice.  Many  a  man  has  to  struggle  all  liis  life  with  tho 
penury  which  he  reaps  as  the  han'est  of  a  distant  ancestor's 
oxt T-avagiince.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  tho  wonl  these  are  punish- 
ments— the  consequences  annexed  to  transgression;  and  in  tho 
language  of  theology  they  are  called  imputed  guilt."t 

Here  aj^ain  any  speciality  is  removed  from  the  sufferings  of 
C'lirist.  We  all  bear  imputed  guilt.  There  is  this  diiierenco. 
We  bear  the  imputed  guilt  of  ancestors  and  contemporaries.  He 
of  all  generations.  This  is  ingeniously  made  out.  It  was 
necessary  to  show  that  he  bore  our  guilt — tho  guilt  of  all  and 
each,  it  Ls  done  by  showing  that  **  sei)eratc  acts  of  sin  are  but 
manifestations  of  one  great  principle."  Sin  is  a  corporation  of 
which  ever)'  sinner  is  a  member,  and  tho  acts  of  wliich  ho  is 
responsible  for  witliout  reference  to  tlie  period  of  their  commission 
or  the  localitv. 

**  Tlie  Pharisees  were  declared  by  the  Saviour  to  be  guilty  of  tho 
blnod  of  /ediarius;  the  blood  of  righteous  Alx»l,  and  of  all  the 
saints  and  pruphets  who  fell  before  Ho  came.     But  how  were   the 


•  Fint  Series,  p.  162«    t  if^id,  p.  161. 
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PbarusM  gnilty  P  TIkt'  Inuh  the  ropnlchmi  nf  Uut  finiilinta— A^ 
bononttul  fuid  Admired  Uicai.  But  thny  wrtr,  guilty  iu  (Jul  Um^ 
vrera  Ibv  chlldnm  of  t.)iO!K>  thai  stow  thn  jiro^ilurta.  CluJdntn  ia  liua 
Mnw,  that  thrjr  iohiTitrd  tlwir  sjiirit.  Tluiy  oppoMil  Uui  good  ■& 
tho  Torm  in  which  it  uhnivoi]  itwlt'  in  Uuiir  ilnjr,  jnit  as  Uielr  fatfwa 
npnnnicHl  tho  fumii  itiijilnvin]  lo  tlivtra ;  UivnifoFo,  Ho  sftiil  (bj 
helnngod  to  tho  wunc  <s)nfni]er«cy  of  trvU,  niul  thai  tho  goOt  of  " 
Hood  of  bll  whii  had  brrn  Klnin  aluiidd  real  on  T  ' 
Stmikrly  wo  bto  gniltj-  of  the  doBtli  i>r  CLriiit."* 

8a  &r  all  is  tfJerablj'  comprehensible.  Froecedinff  in  oar 
examioatiuD,  we  find  tbo  vio^-a  uf  Mr.  Boberteoa  eniwutf  nu«a 
couplicstcd  and  harder  to  seize.  Hov  docs  Chriit  »  irork  sTiil 
fur  ua  ?  Wu  havi!  alnriuly  ]Liira(<(]  Uiat  it  ta  Iiv  tiar  sins  Clinat 
has  died.  Further  Uo  diod  fur  uH,  und  ull  dim  in  Him.  He  ■ 
TOprvwntittivo  uf  hiimiuiitT.  "Tliui  Lt  Um  tnith  oontffined  ia  tfaa 
eiaphutie  vxprusitin,  ikm  of  Uati."  Ai  nich  He  din)  for  all. 
"  what  Chrut  did  for  huiniuutv  w«a  doDo  by  bumiuity,  hnwrnw 
in  thi!  camia  of  himuuutv."t  Christ,  then,  in  His  dc-utb  tsKiDnli- 
ficd  tliL>  •'  law  of  Uiiij;.''  This  wiui  oBiwtwl  by  Iho  whole  wiirld'* 
inn  iNVomini;  the  saisificinl  knifi.-  tliat  idow  Him.  W)ii-n  1*9 
dit'd — HinfUl  humtuiily  by  whidi  Iw  dti^ — died  in  Him ;  not 
individual  lucn,  but  tlic  atoitniot  hnmsnity.  It  ia  out  "  tlnl 
wbi^n  Chnst  du'd,  i-uJi  utie  uf  uti  died,  but  O'nI  inw  humMUtjr 
Kubiaitl«-d  to  tbo  law  of  Aclf-uwriJia',"  whiti]),  by  the  way,  ■■ 
tb(!  htw  of  bcin^,  had  all  aluuu  buuii  oIk'vi^  by  muu  w  woU  •• 
by  bmtc*.  Thuso  to  whom  Uua  u  chair  may  now  undantoad 
what  LB  muint  liv  "  impntod  righlcuoMiiMB."  "  In  t'lirist,  th«*n> 
fore,  Qod  beholds  hiuiutnitjr;  in  CUrirt  He  ««»  p'-*  *-  '  ■  — 
ODi!  in  whom  Chnnt'i  opint  eziats  in  gvnn.  U' 
pumhin  ia  w^uiil,  bi  whom  what  will  bo  olnndy  i~. 
prtacnt,  guns  uii  tho  iinpnfMt,  aa^  m««  it  in  nil  ' 
'  *  '  Tliia  is  what  tlmalHgtoDii,  ur  at  least  thii  wims.;  ijf  tbua. 
aunnt  by  immitcd  rigbt«(Hiioara."i  Aftt-r  web  a 
ntain  tbu  uld  tiama  whn  will  mil  3lr.  Rnlv^wio 
Wliotevor  adTantugf  there  maybe  in  l!i-       -  -  -  ■' 

doctlinc  of  JnstiBcalion  by  Fuitii.  it  ia  ti<  : 
elcanuiM  mir  tbmr  mhnrviKy.     Wv  atv 
hot  that  when  a  man  atartji  wrung,  Uve  Tu:    . 
bta  cm>r,  tti  which  wl<  ntuy  odd,  that  n  lublli:  uiwd  Hill  t 
laok  the  mvBDi  of  wcanog  a  wvb  to  ni>-ytily  itadf  ul-4i 
To  *am  np,  Mr.  ICiibulMiD  tisuihi^  that  man  ifl  a  namviril 
by  original  sin ;  orinool  tin  if  "  thf>  denial  of  Qod'a  |Ni| 
TMiuiag  to  liv«  as  Hia  ithihtrcT),  uul   ouyinjc  wo  Bfa^l 
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children."  The  work  of  Christ  is  to  reveal  the  Universal  Father, 
and,  as  representing  humanity,  to  obey  the  law  of  being,  i.e,,  of 
vicarious  sacrifice — a  law  fulfilled  ^villingly  or  un\N'illingly,  con- 
scioasly  or  unconscioasly,  by  all  classes  of  creatures.  In  doing 
s<>  Ho  became  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  />.,  He  came  into  necessary 
collision  with  the  world's  eWl,  and  suffered  in  consequence. 
Itegeneration  means  tlie  recognition  on  our  part  of  God's  Father- 
hood. **  To  be  a  son  is  one  thing,  to  know  that  you  arc  and  call 
Him  Father  is  another,  and  that  is  regeneration."  Baptism  is 
the  authoritative  and  effectual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 
The  Church  is  "  humanitj'  joined  in  Christ  to  God."  Wc  have 
ali'cady  sufficiently  asserted  our  rejection  of  this  system.  Wo 
hold  it  to  be  defective  and  gpurious.  Wc  believe  its  acceptance 
would  be  fatal  to  Christianity,  properly  so-called.  TVTiat  is  vital 
in  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  and  of  a  life  of  st*lf- 
sacrifice  and  sympathy.  Both  beautiful,  but  far  from  constituting 
Cliri.stianity. 

A\'e  speak  ^vith  tenderness.  Fewer  spirits  of  a  nobler  make 
have  betni  listened  to  from  the  pidpits  of  our  land.  Wo 
admire  the  devotedness  that  ripples  over  his  deeper  cogita- 
tions. We  admire  in  him  the  meekness  of  a  true  cnild  of  tho 
Heavenly  Father.  Wo  admire  his  profound  intuitions  of  the 
life  and  heart  of  Jesus.  We  admire  the  genuine  and  masculine 
human  sympathy  that  pervades  his  words.  We  admire  his 
hon(;stv,  his  fervour,  his  true  manliness.  Nothing  can  be  nobler 
than  his  broad  sympathies,  his  catholic  taste,  his  spirit  of  universal 
love.  And  we  are  compelled  to  say,  nay,  we  feel  no  compulsion, 
but  rather  a  rich  pleasure,  in  saj'ing  that  we  trace  these  (jualities 
to  the  living  truths  he  so  firmly  grasped.  God  is  the  Father. 
He  is  revealed  in  the  Son  under  the  form  and  aspects  of  humanity. 
In  all  His  life,  in  His  love,  sorrow,  aspiration,  stiniggle,  growth, 
the  Divine  is  revealed  in  the  human.  God  is  thus  fearlessly 
brought  into  the  region  of  our  common  sympathies.  Father, 
child,  are  not  cold  words.  The  deep  soul  of  Divine  love  is  in  them. 
Hence,  we  feel  assured,  sprang  ilr.  Ilobertson's  prevailing  and  cha- 
racteristic s\*mpathy.  But  sympathy  is  like  the  ^ine,  it  spreads  and 
lays  hold  uj)on  everything,  and  anything,  and  does  so  in  order  to 
oovtT  it  with  beauty  and  wealth  of  fniitage.  Mr.  Robertson  does 
not,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporary  ministers,  move  only  within 
tln'  limits  of  11  narrow  though  sacred  circle.  The  whole  world 
Jind  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to  tho  Father,  and  its  movements  are 
(oiKiuctc'd  under  His  eye  and  f«>r  His  great  puri)oses,  and,  there- 
l«/u%  :i  Hue  ehilii  of  God  ^^'ill  not  fail  in  a  hning  interest  in  what- 
(V.  I-  IS,  and  whatever  is  going  forward.  Tliis  is  as  it  should  bo, 
and  in  the  right  spirit.     Of  couisc  such  a  man  will  for  ever  be 
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tteaohiiig  apon  ilebatatilo  gniaed.    Be  it  S(l    The  truth  be 
will  t:tft'ctually  Umish  the  bittonese  of  oaiitrovuny.  uul  i 
whilL'  ntw  iininnctis  uro  wna  fcip  Chmt     Tn  lliis  «iura>  nv  ivfc» 
Mr.  RoUtrtwn's  rtforta  on  bchuU  of  th«  woHring 
Rtannvr   In   xvhicli   thby  wuitj  ounituett.il,   «i<i  the  soeoMS  tbii^ 
uttwulL'fi  thijui-    Thu  wurkiivfi:  uum,  i«  Ito  ot  In  birth  hmI  Im 
baptiiDU  a  cJiOd  i»f  Ofld  1^    Tbciu  in  ou  difiercnco  iu  th3« 

la  rich  aud  poor.  Poor  and  luli,  then,  niiut  U^  hr^ta^jtt 
ur,  uid  by  u  dqphlc  noveffiait,  oooh  mttrt  !•»  ouida  kt 
mch  thi!  uthur.  A  b^y  Christba  aoiu]C|>tu»  io  th«  nan. 
it  uohly  did  tho  prvachcr  wt  ahoat  tu  mdiw  it  Wc  hsFc  md 
avi^r  with  vpi'dal  adminUioji  hiD  (uhli«Mi»  to  wotkinp  ■ 
Thoy  an  juM  iww  u  very  viJuuUe  btudy,  mid  it  wuold  iwt  he  __ 
pnilitat'le  to  coutrnM  tttc-tu  Kith  uthcr  cfFortii  pratiwMlly  in  tk* 
aouu:  din'ctiou.  Many  ntiuistvn  are  dividtntr  Iheir  btkAtiu 
bctwc(<u  the  jJatfnrm  and  tho  pulpiL  On  the  piatftcui  tbtar 
in  to  nit)  tin.'  atleotiou  otid  nxtuiit  [•{  wiirlciitfj  iniit.  Wc  da  ncA 
duoht  that  iu  umny  cawM  thuir  du«sn  i*  di<vtK.iil-  ll  wimiU  W 
Rtnuigi-  wenj  it  otbonriw.  Tho  "knituni."  di-lireivd  atv 
adapted  tu  Uiv  end  iii  view.  I'latn,  l«iffl'')y.  Iiut  mlfuft  asA 
striktni*,  thoy  arc  not  witboat  a  niocd  >'■■  m\    la- 

[ithcT  com:*  Engu  aodieficca  an  ft**^^''  '■ 
¥rith  tbt)  oittrot  Thctwical  garbago  fit  m^l  Tba 

SKtikvr  dtvwbss 'ut>i9clf  in  tlw  vain  h(i|>     :  mMva. 

uflboncT)',  drivul,  and  cant  am  mixed  in  nammuii^  i 
And  ibft  esoufiu  fur  it  in,  that  it  is  uwanwy  the*  (> 
TvqultvtuoutB  of  working  num.     Sbaaw  upon  tho  liUdt     An 
ublinuo  uf  all  tliat  i«  bmtbcrlv,  nwnly,  Dniuv,  ia  implied  iM  ''' — 
iucIIumL    Wo  turu  from  it  with  indivtudun  umI  tlJi^jiMt 
ItnUirtsuu  sprite  to  Hurking  nicn  ou  readiric,  novtry,  pn[giv% 

(itnuhir  tupHa.      lu  duiug  w  liote  m   uvitULT   a *'"' 

luwtriu^  of  tout'.     Ik>  ia  fratdc  nod  fuil-htiorted. 
man    b)   laim.      He   vithbtdd*   nfilHcr   «cliu]aiali 
thuDslit,  ti«r  iLsuurois'  of  Uiipu^tv  uud  illu'tntion.     Iitt< 
mvak  in  fttUotta  uf  any  kind,      lb  all  n«{A>lK  bd  U     ^ 
Woa  Huitv  any  BitstuVc  bciv  V    Ibo  uuww  w  to  be  foaiMl  n 
bouour,  tho  ttjufld^iwc,  th«-  lurv  eiinn^l  tuwwd*  bin  b^ 
fru.-iiti»— 4hfl  WEirkJiijc  luea."    Aji  bik  fuueral  {WMud  aln^ 
■tnt't*  of  BriftbtoB,  their  marked  aonv*  tistilial,  with  tha 
qui-iHx.-  uf  Ivan,  tliat  wfaim  he,  a  irhiU  u(  God,  apfinaiJM^ 
whlrro  uf  tbii  •oane  Futh4!r — nrrvRHtly  and  lorinfdy  M  fl 
to  ihcm  of  hik  niU  nai  nhnadaaac,  be  prmvvdal  Ufi4 
erfiauto,  and,  diuy  bunounsg  th«ir  ctiouuun  bumauity,  * 
at  tba  Aanu!  ttuc  thoir  tuii-iiMir  mti  thai'  <Jvd. 
Ila  dint  yviung,  oa  wu  havD  Htid  j  but  hx  wuou  lu  have 
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his  meriJinii.  Ilis  books  indicate  ripeness,  mther  than  promise ; 
greater  things  in  the  way  of  art  he  might  certainly  have  accom- 
plished. l\ui  we  doubt  wliether  he  would  have  grown  out  of  any- 
thing, or  grown  into  anything  more  than  \Ve  see  or  know,  llis 
one  gnnit  weakness  was  that  he  was  content  to  move  in  shackles. 
The  Church  of  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  Catechism  was  to  him 
"  the  Church."  This  assumption  impairs  the  freedom  and  graco 
of  his  movements.  He  becomes  a  casuist  and  special  pleader — 
the  honest  man  is  degraded  to  do  the  work  of  the  dishonest — the 
l)()ld  free  spirit  lends  itself  to  slaverj' — the  spiritual  man  takes  his 
])lace  among  formalists.  "When  he  sliakes  himself  free  from  his 
tctti^rs,  how  different  ifl  his  bearing  and  utterances.  "WTien  he 
spcniks  on  the  ethics  of  Christianity — when  he  denounces  tho 
specious  sins  of  societ}'  around  him — when  he  applies  himself  to 
tlie  unfolding  of  social  questions — ^when  he  steps  out  as  the 
eloquent  expositor  of  literature — when  from  the  deep  life  within 
liini  lie  unlocks  the  profounder  trutlis  of  some  Scripture  narrative 
or  declaration — his  words,  being  words  of  freedom,  are  replete 
with  beauty,  and  the  power  of  life.  Anglicanism  domineered  over 
him,  but  Anglicanism  is  not  the  only  momentum  to  be  discerned 
ill  his  writhigs.  On  the  side  of  imagination  and  taste  he  was 
allied  to  the  Catholicism  of  Rome ;  in  intellect  he  was  Protestant 
— daringly  so — apart  from  feeling  and  affection,  sui'ely  he  had 
been  a  rationalist ;  in  his  conscience  and  heart  ho  reverenced  the 
authentic  voice  of  Scripture.  Had  the  last  been  in  the  place  of 
the  first — had  Scripture  set  aside  Prayer-Book  and  Catecliism — 
had  it  ruled  where  it  ws^iTonly  subordinate — how  much  had  been 
the  gain  to  him  and  to  us. 

AVe  close  with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  It  must  bo  evident  at  what 
an  enormous  cost,  in  this,  and  other  instances,  the  attempt  is  made, 
and  in  vain  too — to  reconcile  the  manifold  contradictions  of  a 
Cliurch  founded  on  compromise,  and  to  bring  a  decapng  and  obso- 
lete institution  abreast  with  the  times  that  are  far  outrunning  it. 

It  is  not  by  taking  Anglicimism  as  "  t/w**  Church,  or  by  exalting 
any  other  communion  to  that  position,  that  tho  unity  of  Christians 
is  to  1)0  brought  about,  or  the  power  of  Christianitj' increased — by 
applying  ourselves,  as  earnest  Christian  men,  to  remove  whatever 
accretions  of  tradition  and  time  impair  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  Christian  temple  on  this  side  or  that ;  or,  changing 
the  figure,  it  is  the  part  of  the  \\'ise  and  holy  of  each  communion 
to  diseerii  in  their  respective  fellowships  what  is  special  and  tran- 
sitory, and  what  is  Catholic  and  Divine;  and  by  a  honest  abaii- 
(Iminient  of  the  former,  to  prepare  for  the  coalescing  of  all 
Christians  imder  the  conditions  of  the  latter. 
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THE  ^[OIIAVIAXS; 


Tiir.iiK  i*^  no  l:i^k  iiimv  intiTustiii;^  and  clfli;;litlul  to  the  ^'hri^ii.iii 
tlnni  to  notUM"  ami  (li'srrilu'  sonic  of  iIk'  \von(ln»ii<  wav*<  in  wLirh 
tlj'.'  sri'il  nf  Christian  (loi'trinc  anfl  truth  was  jMfsiTVid  ilurini:  tlir 
(lark  air»'< '»!'  thu  Church.  Wv  mi]i])om\  fri'«|Ucntly,  that  the  ( 'har.h 
s'l'.iu'l  (U'ad,  or  cntinly  1«M,  wh.  n,  iiuliH-d,  for  the  ni«»<t  ]»..::. 
thi-  iirojilivt^  wiro  hiiMiii  in  a  ravc.  Jiiit.  darkly  hidden  a^  ih*  y 
wi'rc,  it  i-;  nio^t  cluMiin^  and  idifyini;  to  haw  hrouirht  1m  fo:..-  u^ 
the  nil  i>i«'ty  ami  |«o\vrr  of  th««*«L*  days.  iVrliaps  oiir  "\x:. 
hrilliaiit  ti:nc<  i'iiriii«!i  no  i»aral!rl  to  the  (•.)n"ii^t«'ni*y,  and  th-- 
cM'luraiii'i',  .••n«l  tin"  niiic.-tv  of  llu-  .uid  iirln-.-iplr  >u^taisR«l  ..i 
M'li'i'l  s]»o;<  ;md  j.la«'.*-. 

*•  Th"  ]!i  f-iriiiJi-  hiforrthc  Ucfon.ialion"  fiuniMu-i  alwav-  ;: 
fruitful  -uijiM  *  [\>i'  -yin]»athy  and  a!ir«ti«Mial»'  <K  M'rij>ti"n  ;  i-u" 
it  i-  \\\[\\  ImiIh  :ii:.i  .v«  havr  !-»  do.  'I'ht-  lii^'hl  of  Lutti-rvi  »:!*!:. 
th-.'  <aii'llr  of  i;:i-l:nid,  tin-  WnriU  <»i"  \\'y«  lill'c  had  travt-Ilid  thith  .'. 
and  had  )••  <  ;j  r«itiviil  hv  Jn/(,f  Jf-.^s,  a  fnunu-*  man  *>i  tl.  .: 
day.  I  If  liad  '••in  rit<  d  !••  f.ii-i-  tl.*-  ('ojimi-j!  .if  ('••n^ianri*  Ih  :,.  *:. 
lln' '.rn-.irdi  i!i-Mi|»  ot  thr  l!i::]»«  •••r  Si..:  ruai.-l  ;  l»ul,  anoth- r  ilii;  — 
tr:it:.'!i  'f  tin-  f.iiililr.-'a. .--  'if  jiri:i. .  ,  h.-  w.i-*  di  ^lincd.  in  ti* .: 
\vi\  •■iiv,  to  V.-.  ..r  ill'   iM.irlM'*'*  rpr-.-.  n — linn  -:"'d  hf  hrfin-t!;* :... 

*•  <  »i. !  11.  -    1  d.-n-/'.-a!«l  lif,  "  III-  rrii  d  Nvilh  a  l"ud  \»'ici.  ti.> 

Thv  ••■•uiM'iI .  -i:..!'  i.'iii-  !:«.,  ).i  i-.i,>.".  m  nur  .itllirtl-'U^.  \vi  have  «*  ••.;^}.! 

ri  In  ■'•  w  itii  T'.     .  il.i'  oi.i-  iu- :  .['..■i^- ."    "  Tlii^  1 1'Mi.^t.intlv  aihnn/' 

•■  • 

:..■■    wi-. -!    ;il.l    ]i.-'    --.ifi-   .ipl"  :d   i^   to  the   I.««rd 

1  '.  •         III  I'll".  I. ;  '  .    ••:■.;  I-  !\  uif'.  !i«»ne  d«-:i\.   '.'V 
■     •  .       J  i.Ii   l'\  ii.i*:.     1!«'  \.:;1  .•  .•;.  i  untoi-\.:v    .i.*. 

.:   .'■  .:    :.i -la.  I.!    in  ;i:«    'i;-!*:'.  ••.   :' %  * 'hui-iii  \kl.,  :; 
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took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  **  Accursed  Judas,"  said  they,  "  thou 
liiist  (li'sertcd  the  way  of  peace.  We  take  away  this  cup  in  which 
iho  1)1o(m1  of  Clirist  is  offered  for  the  redemption  of  souls."  llo 
said,  **  [  trust  that  I  shall  drink  it  thLs  day  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jlcjiven  l"."  He  was  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  his  rol)es.  **  These 
nuK'keries,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  for  the  name  and  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  The  tonsure  was  now  to  be  eftaced;  they  could  not  agree 
whether  it  should  be  done  with  scizzors  or  a  razor.  "  Lo  !  thei/ 
eanuot  agree,"  said  Huss,  "  how  to  put  me  to  shame."  It  was 
done  with  scissors,  the  hair  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a  high 
])aper  crown,  daubed  all  over  with  denls,  set  on  his  head.  "  Wo 
devote  thy  soul,"  said  the  l^isliop,  "  to  all  the  devils  in  hell ;" 
"  and  1  conmuMid  mine  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven,'* 
said  lluss.  And  now  they  went  away  to  the  place  of  execution, 
eiglit  hundriHl  horse  following  him,  and  these  followed  by  the 
whole  multitude  from  the  city.  As  they  passed  by  the  bishop's 
palace,  they  stopped  to  behold  all  his  books  burning  there,  at 
which  ineffectual  vengeance  Huss  smiled.  When  they  came  to  tho 
meadow  where  he  was  to  be  burnt,  tliere  he  knelt  do\Mi,  pra}ing, 
*'  Lord  Jesus  have  mercy  upon  me,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.  "  IFe  know  not/^  said  the  i)Cople,  "  ichat  this  man  may 
hair  (low,  ire  only  know  that  his  prayers  to  God  arc  cxcelknt.'* 

The  paper  mitre  fell  from  his  head,  tho  soldiers  replaced  it. 
"lie  shall  be  burnt  with  all  his  denls,"  said  they.  "I  shall 
reign  with  Christ,"  said  he,  "for  I  die  for  His  Gospel."  As  tho 
iire  blazed  up,  it  is  said  that  an  old  woman  was  busy  heaping  up 
the  wood.  **0h  holy  simplicity,"  said  Huss.  His  last  wonis 
audible  were  prayei^s  for  his  enemies,  and  tlu-ough  the  flames  and 
the  smoke  came  the  sounds  of  psalms  and  of  prayers  to  the 
lledeemer. 

Then,  upon  the  death  of  Hilss,  arose  Bohemia  as  one  man,  in 
arms  to  avenge  his  mjirtyrdom,  and  to  declare  its  ovm  faith ; 
tlu.'  history  of  Europe  does  not  record  a  more  dreadful,  bloody, 
and  nmiantic  war.  The  doctrines  of  Huss  had  spread  rapidly 
and  widely,  and  if  they  wanted  anything  to  give  an  impulse,  all 
A\as  furnished  and  comi)leted  by  their  leader's  mart}Tdom.  At  tho 
court  of  Wcnccalaus,  King  of  PoLmd,  was  a  man  no  longer  young; 
he  had  been  a  pa";e  of  the  Emjx^ror  Charles  IV. ;  his  name  was 
John  Trockznowski,  suniamed  Zisca,  or  the  one-eyed,  for  he  had 
lo^t  an  eye  when  young.  He  had  led,  perhaps,  a  ^\•ild  comtier's 
lift',  but  he  became  a  Hussite.  The  reckless  courtier  was  seen  in 
those  days  perambulating  the  halls  of  the  court  of  the  long 
corridors  of  the  royal  palace.  To  him  said  the  king,  "Johnny, 
wiiat  is  the  matter  with  you?"  "I  cannot  brook,"  said  Zisca, 
"  the  insult  offered  to  Bohemia  in  the  murder  of  John  Huss." 
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l%o  Idnf;  Hid.  "  Xeithvr  tdu  nor  I  oan  ftTuaga  the  imnlt ;  bnl 
^alii  ynn  Itikvu  llui  ratituis  lo  *lii  it^  you  haro  mv  ptinnimria.'' 
The?  word  did  not  dmp  uimn  a  ouvloaa  cor.  Zuca  oroiuod 
Bolumiiii.  Thi-  l^Bpiatis  hBit  Umiwn  the  "fnrk  «]««  dw  nUBt.\ 
nnd  Orrmauy  vnvt  fl«-iiki>  to  uour  it>  miltuiiu  m  the  UiMtw 
inisiiilp.  On  eUA^  Zir'ji.  Hd  ho'I  atit  1>idk  ratrnd  iiit»  tbv  ow- 
tiiut  IpiiAiro  111'  |i«c  hi»  uthcr  eye ;  nutl  thmi  IragMU,  iniloi-<l,  Umho 
uuu-Vv'U  of  onquMt,  UnM>  fminlitwiiui  u(  tbn  nwon)  whuih  Hatw 
miido  hlf  luiiDf  (rviKiivuiiiu  willi  nil  that  u  lerriblB  in  liiuuuiinr. 
TIk'  r<)!l  of  his  tarricadiitg  vn^gmu  tru  mom  fannhh*  thin  the 
thiititliT  of  till!  artillDty  itf  our  dav ;  and  TnUiritrs  Uorpb«luit 
tiud  <_)r]i}iiLn-i  >rGn>  t]ic  nutuH  by  ttbich  th(>  tuutlcy  ^"Hip  ot  mvkira 
iriLrriiint  hv  ht-uited  woiv  kmnm.     M<.'0  with  the  im^,  llu-  rhtOiiM 

Iirvi-rdi-d  hiui,  "  ZAsat  of  tho  ohmlicr,"  whcrovor  he  n-i  nt.  \Mk<i 
tci  iliiNl,  on  hu  dtnUilml  l>»  lefl  nttk-n  ItuI  n  drum  tdiunid  Ut 
mttdn  uf  )m  Hkiii.  «urv  Uiut  tho  %'i.'r)'  M>uud  ut*  nii'h  a  druiu  woultl 
Icmly  th<'  Diiumy,  and  «o  Uti^  an  17-44  Hwn  vnu  lui  olii  drun 
tniuia  hy  KivdcriitlE  U.  <it  Pnutoe.  vkuii  it  vm  pn^tniKvJ  vtw 
mndo  vf  tho  nkin  "f  thiO  1>luid  old  warriur,  JCutu.  ll  wm  -lid  that 
in  nimpliuiitm  wiUi  liu  r>ini  dyin^  ninniflitd  ln>  Wl>'  n.t*  i-Ypowd 

■Ki  iho  urjautnin,  unlMrivd,  tluit  if  '  -    ''  '      '  '  '     ■■•■^^'  w 

\KtiMx  rather  than  hy  wonw.  .:   hi* 

palcnud  istuti!  hcuiMUi  w)uc]i  Ik'  ^'U'li;^ 

vf  the  Imtt  i'^iittir>-,  it  viu  iirar]>  '  t.«  itf 

tlio  iv)Uiitry>  whii  iiiu|;uKii  that  u  '■[itm:cr  tfjuj  iliu    _-jk  (t-^vv 

rtcT  force  to  thou  strulbM.  8»  <<ccIariaitioul  uuth'irit)  lev^llH] 
tn.v,  piittiiiK  0)1  u  chafwl  iiwr  it,  with  thu  iimrH'Kiou  rtMdii^ 
the  heretio  Zioca  vas  bont  th«n« ;  nioh  inearijitiuiii  w  iniii  uwa*' 
WBaiM. 

Whoii  tlw  Empoior  Fi'Dliuaod  ww  at  Csuhtw.  hr  wpuI  y%  Uw 
Gathednd,  and  taeru  htt  mv  a  latfpt  ma»  of  inin.  ilr  iiu|iiifwd 
nf  hi*  i-)»iirti>m  whMO  it  wha.  Nodo  dared  to  trnly.  llit  iuqainti 
tiF  the  bystwdcn.  "  JfiWw'o."  "  I''i0  I  Hv !  '  ooid  h".  "  tliia 
vinkuil  h>9ut  has  biwn  dead  a  ocntur)',  l<ut  bo  (hjthlfiu  Imuy 
pMpk),"  ami  bo  wotUd  not  «tay  in  thn'eity  aiiotbor  hour. 

In  tho  Budtt  of  than  wild  bunte  of  aangv^  patriotic.  mmI 
vdigiiMM  voetfff  nrow  a  PHjpla  dwnrtad  hi  tha  1'"^! — ■>  u>ii>li< 
pcojite — Hoaatlm  or  WyritntM  indawl.  who  kr»r ' 
aoctrmm  of  tho  iliUo.    i*otcr  Payao,  ]*nn(spal  oi  - 
Hall, Odiitd, burn  at  Gianlham,  wcni  la  BoMoia,  ar  ■ 
in  tha  hroor  of  the  Routoa.    Tbajr  <pnad  thnanch  1  ( 
IbasTta — a  bw  ntligtuw  aooot^.    Thttf  sa«  oaUad  the  Bk 
ttthoVngaa.    A  aeotua  of  twm  ubtained  parmiaioa  to  hd£V 
■ad  Httb  in  an  ortnlu  knawn  oa  tba  Baiuty  of  I«lit<,  wboo 
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tMo  iii-st  iforavian  church  was  formed.  They  adopted  tho 
n:nii"  of  tlic  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  and  thus  on^inated  then* 
clpircli  ill  th(»  year  14')7.  Their  principles  were  siinph> ;  they 
ji:l()j)li'(l  a^  a  leadin*^  princij)le,  that  tauixht  hy  John  Huss,  and 
for  which  ho  died — **  That  the  New  Testament  suppHed  the  only 
iiifiilHM'.'  ndo  for  the  guidance  of  Christians  in  this  as  in  all  other 
thiui^'s,  and  that  all  re^ihitions  not  enjoined  hy  tho  Woixl  of  God, 
or  fairly  deducihle  from  it,  were  to  be  viewed  as  mere  mattei-s  of 
o\])rdiiMicy,  and  mij^ht  lo  altered  according  to  circumsfcmces, 
Tlicy  also jlctennined  to  suffer  all  for  conscience  sake;  not  to 
iis(i  anus  in  defence  of  relif2^on ;  hut  to  iSeok  protection  from 
the  ^■i()l^nce  of  enemies  hy  prayer  to  God,  and  by  dispassionate 
rcnionstrani'(\" 

J  Kit  such  principles  were  terrible  to  priestly  hierarchies,  and  a 
royal  edict  was  procured,  that  those  dangerous  people,  tho 
Uicthrcn,  should  no  longiT  ivmain  in  Bohemia  or  in  iloravia. 
Thoy  w(Ti^  driven  li-om  all  their  po^^sessions,  and  expelled  tho 
country.  They  Averc  ('ompclled  to  s(^ek  an  asylum  in  the  thickest 
inivsts — in  the  clefts  and  ivcesses  of  rocks — kindling  their  fires 
(•nly  in  the  night  lest  the  place  of  their  retreat  should  be  dis- 
cnvcnvvl  by  tho  Muoke.  And  during  the  Tiinter,  when  the  snow 
w:is  on  the  gi'ound,  they  used  the  precaution  to  walk  one  after 
till'  othiT,  the  last  person  dragging  a  bush  after  him  to  erase  tho 
marks  of  thuir  feet.  These  i^rsecuted  people  in  their  doctrines 
ri'sombli'd  the  "Waldcnses ;  but  added  to  them  a  rectitude  of  life  and 
jiei>onal  lu)liness  from  which  the  dwellers  among  the  Alps  had  far 
a])(»<tatized.  **  AVe  confess,"  said  they,  "that  no  community, 
lunvi  ver  numerous  it  mav  be,  can  be  called  the  Catholic  Church, 
thai  Is,  such  a  chun-h  as  comprehends  the  entire  number  of  tho 
i'aithful,  so,  as  if  (hkI  had  none  of  his  elect  out  of  it.  But  where- 
ever,  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  the  Catholic  or  only  Sii\'ing  faith 
is  found  in  truth,  as  declared  in  God's  Holy  Worn,  fhere  is  tho 
H^ly  Catholic  (.-hurch — out  of  tho  fellowship  of  which  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation.*' 

Silent,  quiet,  beautiful  i)eople !  No  warriors  or  statesmen 
lunlthey.  No  diplomatists  or  men  of  statcgy  or  renown.  They 
hatl  no  poets  nor  literaUsts;  none  of  tho  great  jurisconsults  of 
Icthrs  ever  broke  hnwd  in  their  church;  vet  in  their  calm  and 
<lignifiefl  j)ursuits,  they  seem  to  have  united  the  holy  quietness  of 
1':iulei*,  or  of  ^ladamo  Guion,  with  ihe  hallowed  activity  of  llenrv 
^lartyn.  To  crush  this  feeble,  unambitious,  and  simple  })eoplo 
tlie  kings  of  the  earth  lifted  themselves,  and  the  rulers,  cinl  and 
e. •<•]<. siastieal,  took  council  together;  sometimes  came  a  brief 
jTiiod  of  repose  and  rest,  usually  followed  by  s(mie  sharp  and 
bitter  iHJrsecution.     In  obscurity  they  maiutainod  religious  free- 
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^oni — aha,  thoy  &p[>oai:  to  liuvo  {»H»umod  aoao.  Siy  lonjc  ac  tbrf 
fiiulinued  IB  Bdhiiiuiit  nnil  M»nina  tlicar  hiiit<irr  t*  not  itliwlnttiil 
by  mru  1VK  »It<mli],  in  »ar  ruli^  iMtimuliiitt,  i]t«titijiiuito>  gnj;il ; 
fill'  in  fni-t  thvy  |i<>§iiu»M,tl  littlo  bi  ininiinDtKt  thcRi  U>  the  fuiw- 1/ 
tiiBiiktiid  uiunng  tboni,  in  tJieir  rmilcs.  Tbny  liul  mibk-uu-'u  iiuliiyl. 
but  tbey  mto  mostly  a  Hm)>k>  jic^plc.  IHviiio  tnith  !  I>ii-iita: 
muiuuoiim  [  Pivi&u  fmdniiuioc  1  tlusu  Uicy  IukL  H 
for  little  besiilit  tho  ripht  to  meet  tofnrtbor  lu  ihoir  own 
wilbunt  tho  lulaltt.Ttitii'iui  of  i^piMXtinl  rinJituy,  itr  tht  i 
uf  II  Wato  bicmrehy.  Timz  UUtory  iii  tbow  uftw  u  i  -^^-^ 
by  A  noltitt  army  01  luartyn.  A  uohlejnan  (ntaaeil  sx  of  ttilr 
Bunibij'  iu  bLi  viUitgu  of  Auji]:<t  tu  lio  bunin)  in  tho  town  at  Hoc 
II10V  walkt<il  cheorTuUy  tu  tho  stake ;  ont'  *iif  Ibcn.  caUud 
Nicuulofi,  in  favuar  witb  tlio  itifl^,  luul  tbu  uSer  iif  pnrrlon  if  be 
wnulJ  rM'^iit,  011(1  bad  u  wb')!*)  ycur  ^vun  for  (x>ut>j(l(>nuiij«. 
After  a  i)niin>,  Xii'bttlnjt  »»iil,  "  llr  Wiilild  [u>a»  Bintrillin^  n  eimt 
h'liiiv  tu  (lutiy  liiti  ruillt  us  now,  and  br  wiiold  p^Kfvr  tufimug  with 
bin  Imitbrvu*  ratbcr  Ibon  by  hinuclf.  So  tbor  oU  W0bt  togntlMr 
to  tlio  stake."  'than  tbo  Iln>tbreu  iuiti4.-ipaml,  oy  m  hng  tiuB,  lk« 
grvat  wurks  of  Latbcr  niid  Cahnn.  iU!fii2iiif>  to  talco  np  «nM 
imnuDSt  tbo  Prntiuctsnbt  uf  Oiinnany  fur  tbi-  Empenif,  ClLMncs  \V 
tiwy  wore  pcreecutt^  ttiid  ti'>w  (iTjH'ilc'l  tbiir  country.  Tbcir 
iikUvt  BUho]),  Jubtt  Aufniitin,  viw  In-iikil  u'itb  cmiixv^b^H  crochv, 
nwkod,  fojurgud,  tiud  iti>|>muiii?(l  fcr  til>n'ti  yv^ir*.  Tbo  Cnus^ 
R^iiul  tbc  I^>tuctHut.i  tniQiplcd  uul  tlii-  Inat  n*niiuRi>  u(  UbiTtj  a 
U<ibuiuia  nnd  MafaTit^  and  dut  Ilrclbn.'a  U'uuix.i  r^t<r«.  KitM 
porntt'd  by  a  ocntury  of  pcrwcution,  many  tu'jk  iij'  anuii  tu  tldtnid 
tliLin.*(Jvi»  uod  thi'ir  foiui ;  thi' h-ivi-'r- uiiv  wiictj,  imi^t  tif  (lit^ 
were  Muravinn  noblomcu,  thoy  wow  nmtCTiw'd  In  d.^tb,  'flie 
most  I'toiocnt  uf  tlicsc  <n-L-n>  bnxii^it  fnmi  t)ip  CWir  of  I'ntKQD  to 
tlloToru  IIiUL  As  tbv}- poMrd  by  tbo  |m*r>D,  tlu>  itrtiuuu  and 
lBcchaniu*wttutrdtbeumtaekpcrfuI[iwlnuL  Tborv  ras  th«  Uomk 
*Ut'li"<',  vbo  hod  bran  tlto  Oorernor  uf  Buhutaiu  ;  tbem  vw  W«». 
mbuu  van  BudoWB,  KTcnfy-four  ynn  of  offv.  AMirn  tho 
of  ilratb  cunc,  lie  wid,  "  Omv  I  am,  liml,  do  with  ntv 
lilouwu"  He  )>ut  bif  hiiud  ou  the  iliblc':  "Tbie  pi 
mnur  uBcn^l  me  «win*tiv  fniita,"  Miid  be,  "  tfaon  it  ' 
uifitnDnt  I  livi<,  ukI  »ltuU  Itvo  u  \uuf  u  Uud  plou 
day  ahaU  noror  aiinc  wbcQ  it  aball  tw  Mid  Budinn  dnid  of  | 
The  Jesuits  na»ailnd  hini.  hot  bv  wu  wy  oaulmut  to  Umu. 
Bid,  "  My  door  btbcn,  I  only  wiali  you  wvre  u  notoin  of  1 


tioD  as  I  am.     I  koow  in  wboi 


>  bid 


for  uir  a  orvwi: 


uf  ri^bti 


u  you 

[   bavc 


bftbiiTfil,  ntitl  tbaiti 


hofl  0(1  ri^t  Ui  Mpply  tbat  Ittt,  it  hi-iag  epuluii  by 
cue;  tu  bu  owii  ponuu.    "  Hmy,"  nid  iio,  "  in  tbid  < 


They  t 
nby  Pw 


taUbiBl 
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iin\<jiken,  for  lie  add?,  which  the  Lord  shtall  give  not  only  to 
mc,  l)ut  to  all  that  love  his  appearing."  There  was  the  l>aron 
von  Kappllck.  **  In  the  ejTS  of  the  world/'  said  he,  "my  death 
is  ignoiiiiuious ;  in  God's  glorious."  On  the  day  of  execution 
he  sai<l,  while  dres-jing,  **  /  am  /jHffinff  on  the  nrddinfj  fjarmcat.'' 

Such  wt're  the  Brethren,  for  they  all  were  members  of  tho 
ehureh.  ^^\'ll  of  such  said  their  great  Commenius,  **  Do  not 
losf  (courage,  dear  brethren,  for  though  the  miserj^  into  which 
we  have  sunk  is  great,  yet  still  we  may  bo  restored  by  his 
hand  '  who  killeth  and  who  maketh  alive ;  who  bringeth  down  to 
tho  grsive,  and  who  bringeth  up.'  Were  even  our  body  to  go  to 
('orru])tion,  and  our  withered  bones  to  lie  scattered  on  the  fields  of 
the  W(»rld,  yet  th(j  Lord  liveth  who  can  collect  the  dr}'  bones, 
covor  them  with  flesh  and  skin,  and  call,  from  the  four  winds,  tho 
bi-eath  to  come  and  breathe  on  these  slain  that  they  may  live." 

In  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  there  is  a  period  which 
is  called  the  History  of  the  Hidden  Seed,  that  period  when  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  the  truths  of  the  Church  were  in  obscurity, 
the  scattered  members  beneath  tho  oppressing  hierarchy,  the 
Church  was  in  existence,  its  members  had  their  Bibles,  hymn- 
lK)oks,  and  the  writings  especially  of  Luther.  They  met  in  secret, 
they  were  occasionally  visited  by  exiled  pastors ;  occasionally  they 
received  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  these  holy  men. 
They  even  went  into  distant  Protestant  countries  to  partake  of 
the  ordinance  there.  There  were  holy  men  of  God  who  kept  up 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  looked  forv\'ard  to  the  future, 
es])ec'ially  George  J(irt<chke.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1G24 ;  ho 
died  in  the  year  1707.  During  the  greater  part  of  all  these  years 
he  was  a  holy  man  in  fellowship  with  the  Brethren.  Ho  walked 
eminently  in  silence  with  God,  and  when  he  was  draAving  near 
his  end,  he  gathered  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  around 
him,  and  especially  pointing  to  his  youngest  son,  he  prophesied  the 
coming  (if  the  time  when  the  day  of  deliverance  should  come  for 
th(^  remnant  of  the  church.  "I  almost  think,"  said  he,  "you  will 
have  to  emigrate  to  another  country.  Tho  Lord  will  prepare  you 
a  place  where  you  may  ser\'e  Him  without  fear.  AVhen  tnat  time 
arnv(\s'* -^^iiid  he,  "then  be  you  ready.  Remember  what  I  have 
told  you."  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  youngest  child 
Michael,  "This,  my  son,  also," said  he,  "  shall  be  the  property  of 
Jesus.  I  commend  him  to  you,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  see 
that  he  be  not  left  behind."  There  seemed  little  probabilit}-  of 
tlie  fulHlnient  of  the  j)n)phwy  then,  and  fifteen  years  passed  away, 
and  ^till  it  remained  unfulfilled  ;  but  even  then  the  man  was  bom 
\N  lio  was  to  give  new  life  to  the  lowly  little  church.  Chnnfian  Darid 
\ya<  the  Apostle  of  the  Renewed  Church ;  ho  was  bom  in  Moravia; 
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hu  ifl  Olio  iif  dio  most  rvmaricabla  mm  of  tliK  3taniTian  Chufcfc  ^ 

ho  bad  bc^a  bom  of  kgoIous  Bomui  Oathtdir  piirauU ;  hi>  hthl  Im 

aiihi?pht'ni,  tlipabdleaninl  tliolrailunfs  niqicnlt.'r.  IIp  mi}«  iu  thv I 

pGrfoniiancL'  of  hi<  dwoti'>ti»  he  cn<f>t  no  h\*  inrrM  ixtunil  Uic  inuiiiu  ' 

uftliPvir^R.ttJ)  hill  wholoiiotlvhiinitliko  (III  ou-ii.  \MiiI*  wTtrbtif 

Kt  Ilia   trailo  be  nu>t  witili  iIiimki   who  n^i'''!^>>4  iiitisiT'   wonkii^a 

inlffrimagcs  nnd  tbo  whnlo  syntom  of  fir   I'  '       iL«o    "  "" 

witb  Jews.   He  waa  twiiblv  ywira  i-ld,  iiu  : 

fioi''  Ac  DtinHed  if.     tic  uraiuno   iu>qu:ii 

L^VHitf^'lioil  dtim-mon,  uorl  Amntl  thnm;;),  : 

[lenn^  »f  Oxl.     VirituiK  Li*  iinliirc  viUiiin%  Le  tAtjmc  iu.t|i 

witb  tbo  il>-MaiM)>»ts  *it  niiiriti>  Jiir«hln>,  unil  Atn  i 

fiiD^ir  illiLiU-ntiiuu  t»f  liio  miily  iif  Uii!i  trutli,  iho  only  t 

Uc,  n  plain  miu,  nponrdthntidHpturBitothcni.  IlapmnM 

to  dui^tn.  I^iev  w>!re  oppmawd,  bflt  iriiitiier  flj-  )*  ho  a 

Ouunt  Xmgeadon.  of  Ilfrthoiaifnrf.  near  Oortifat,  he ji 

rm'iru  tboiD  on  bin  Mbite.     Akbid  want  CAtm/mM  i 

JVfi*vr*  to  iimiinii  tlHtn  In  a  n-iiiri'iii''  phiIb.     ^Vith  th* 

Mii'}iai>),  Aiiffu^n,  nnit  Jamlf  Ni-i.->mT  iiml  (ti'-ir  i 

cooimi-ueiHl  thtdr  jimrnry  lit  nijicbt,  ;it  t<ii<i*i!i.  t,  u  l..nv'I<tlg| 

ovoT  tbt'  mountuiti.H  tn  tho  fnmtici*  <il'  f^il 

thr  company  in  tbis  HiinIivi,  in  wbt>-Ji  i 

knowing  wliitbtT  ihiy  vrciit."  t'>  fifrui  .1 

nrriml  in  [i  ilrmn'  wildurnw.  a  Knamp,  l      .  . 

aror.    AiwuAin  NolcMr'a  wiRi  snibuuioii.  "  WW-hw  •liniJ  « 

hrcMil  in  tnii  dcHrrt"      (>im  of  tlrt  numbi?  itiJikI,  "If  Am 

wtidd'rt  U'liovc,  tliod  ihinilil'iit  «"  (!>■-  ul-'ri  nf  tti'  I- ^i,"     Ilyi  T 

Chnstinn  fiariil  4n)ck  but  ut"  i<i 

the  sparruv  ]ibb  fnniHl  a  hoUM*. 

wbn^ihcmny  lay  bn-roaiic:  > 

ay  Kihg  and  my  Ood  f "    Tb^ 

tllie  firat  toiw,  nnd  nrntinunl  v 

October  it  mu  opiiMti],  nn-I  ^  Hm  I 

read  the  3  Ivl  «bij>kr  of  ll«rrl<' '  ' 


and  Chrirtinn  Dnrid  i^~r- 
ike  Jlrrrvinft.  thr  W.i! 
hud  tbnt  thu  [/-nl  i" 
thni  il  i»  'HIT  duty  l<*  -i 


remind  u«  ott  1 
:iii]t'>  kn<nm  u  t 


nnd  flw  tbvv  urr  ttill  iif)r>n  calk-d.     And  vhat  •  nnhk  h,^ 
<  tiMfcbji  «h«Ji  tbvr  dMijicinitnl  Ihnr  biuldiiw,  nnd  tndy  ftfl 
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Ilolhs  was  ordiiincd  over  tliem  as  their  minister,  it  was  said  Ly 
our  of  the  preachers  ou  that  occasion,  an  eminent  aiul  holy  man, 
"  (ilotl  icill  place  a  light  upon  those  hill^  which  irill  illuminate  the 
irholv  land ;  of  this  I  am  aHHurvd  hij  a  lirinr/ faith,"  It  havS  indeed, 
been  so.  The  spot  so  unpropitious  was  most  favourable  to  tho 
consolidation  of  their  own  community.  Christian  David  pointed  out 
the  streets  wliich  in  timo  would  be  in  existence.  The  exiles  wero 
supportinl  by  a  mighty  inborn  connetion  that  they  wero  to  be 
what  thoir  name  betokened.  Tho  position  of  the  spot  between 
the*  two  hills  of  the  Ilulberg  suggests  tho  blessing  of  IJenjamiu, 
tlic  youiii^est  of  the  tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  shoulder,  a 
lU^thlchem  Kphratah,  the  meanest  among  the  cliildreu  of  Christ- 
endom, yet,  perhaps  no  cliureh  has  had  so  affluent  an  influence.  It 
has  created  and  given  an  inspiration  to  every  form  of  usefulness 
in  Ih'otestantism.  There  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  was  most 
(•I(\n*Iy  siH'u  to  be  the  foundation  of  tho  Christian  system,  and 
more  faithfully  coaserved  than  in  any  living  church.  IJeautifully 
AI()nt,u:onuTy  has  said.  Well  has  it  btHjn  stiid,  in  an  era  of 
intl(k'lity,  the  Christ  of  the  Fathers  had  a  sanctuaiy  at  Herrnhut. 
Jt)lin  Wesley  found  no  peace,  and  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  tinitli 
till  he  visite<l  llernihut.  Those  ^lews,  reft  of  their  Lutheranism, 
which  had  bcH.ni  prescr>'e(l  in  Moravian  forests  and  caves,  became 
the  staple  teachings  of  the  great  Methodist  ro^nvals.  Hymns, 
>Nhich  cheered  tho  Ilcmhutters  at  their  labour,  or  sweetly  floated 
over  the  aisles  of  their  primeval  churches,  translated  by  Charles 
Wesley  and  by  John,  acquired  an  English  fame,  and  usually 
wear  the  name  of  the  translator :  this — 

"  Jesus  thy  blood  and  righteoasncss.'* 
"  Thou  hidden  love  of  God  whose  height " 

and  manv  others,  arc  instances. 

Not  only  so,  from  these  sacred  forest  shades  went  forth  tho 
Hr^i  and  most  apostolical  of  modem  missiomiry  etlbrts;  before 
any  of  our  siKiietarian  movements,  those  gix-sat  combinations,  held 
ioiTJ'ther  by  the  forco  of  machinery-  to  the  exclusion  of  sym- 
]):ithy.  The  1  lernihutters  had  their  missionaries  over  the  ftu^c 
ol*  thi'  eartli :  their  settlements  and  colonies,  wrought  out  with 
self-denial,  and  piety,  and  fervour  truly  Divine.  The  idea 
of  the  ancient  apostle  Spentr,  on  which  all  their  action  has 
been  founde<l,  is  one  of  the  most  catholic  and  sublime  ever 
ripened  into  action  :  it  is  that  church(?s  should  be  "  Ecclesilofv  in 
n-ilisiay'  little  churches  within  the  Church,  cr)mposed  of  converted 
Ciiristians,  and  haWng  for  their  aim  the  futhemnce  of  personal 
])ii  ty,  and  tho  purifS'ing  and  sanctifying  the  whole  Church.  This, 
ihellcrrnhutterfs*  idea,  we  believe  to  be  the  sound  view  of  the  proba- 
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tionfuy  chtuc!i :  not  ivf;ardin|r  any  oao  M  eotaplotr  or  ftnal :  ' 
simply  as  th»  littki  ohun:)i  witiiiti  thii  comprobpusirE',  the  iltii 
taUu  onalo«iiro  of  the  iuvuililoc'imrvli;  oKwthig  to  schcMj),  to  In 
Ui  E»omrurt,  [inil  to  convert  thimi  irhti  »ro  ttu>  liein  i«f  tfai-  wudd 


Hi-nccfi-irtb  then  tho  MomnBO  Chureh  of  the  United  BrcUiM 
atonds  forth  in  the  Uistwn-  of  thp  Chnrch  as  n  imity  ;  but  w 
only  pivc  brirf  words  upon  the  n;tnniIKlL^^  of  ita  irondroiu  t 
tiim.  lu  nuuling  its  nmiTiU  urni  is  ntrark  with  the  atMeooo  a 
i)iuti''{^Tic :  it  has  no  ht>n)<'-i,  uu  inuu  Tor  wIkhu  it  hind*  tho  Innnt 
Vwu  will  bo  struclc  by  the  nlmufti  juiiiful  laok  of  ]irw.tu. 

Yet  Huutit  Ziu)X>odarf  vaa  un  Kniimirj'  luan ;  ho  did  not,  IB 
John  Wealey,  creato  Ibo  community,  brit  under  Providraov, 
if  diiRcult  to  Bee  how  tho  unity  coold  kavo  liixumi!  whnt  it  k 
boooiDo  without  him.  Ilij^ily  rt-hiUHl  to  tho  court  of  his  countrr, 
ho  bad  hcTLilitarr  anBiicintiont  whi<:fa  IM  him,  ni>  itciulit,  lu  lnofcl 
fitvoumbly  npi^n  tlic  Bntrhn'ti ;  Uinu  he  wa*  hiuM-Jf  ptutu,  « 
ovun  at  uollc^  ha  fitniii<d  mi  onler  called  "  llic  Order  of  tho  On 
of  Muiturd  Ki*^ ; "  the  fundtuni-Dtid  ndt?4  wetv  that  itt  moMb 
shonhl  Bli-adfastly  mnintun  the  d<)ctnDt?  of  Jccus,  ami  vi 
wiirthily  of  it,  and  i>xonrt«.*  duirity  t>iwnni>>  thrir  aciffhlMian.  a 
mOTP  (»[>ocittJ!y  ondvavuur  (u  pnniolt'  (he  c«>n>icr(Km  of  \ 
farathf-n.  A  wihtdiu',  Matcmniui,  nobU^nuii,  mid  (.'Itn^dan,  y 
v-licn  he  turmitlul  the  ilimiviiui  uiilut  lo  build  on  the  HuU  ' 
bo  Ihougnt  only  of  girini!  idicltcr  to  soniv  hi>mi4t>M  v 
Hv  Icnuw  indeed  tbo  nun,  imd  be  kuuir  their  t;ivut  p  ' 
Ritiit^ioUf  in  tvclnHM;  but  the  houii.'  wiu  nMri<l.  Th>'  i-uIjot 
fiimiol  iir  bcj.'uu,  but  he  hnd  not  mtd  it  until  n-ruf, 
hid  youn(j  bnde,  from  hi*  corna^  window.*  Ik-  'I  - 
and  foiuid  th&t  the  cmtj^nta  fnim  Munirin  ii 
nJtchtcd  from  hi*  airriajic.  iwnt  thf  kiuy:  in  [i:.t, 
phini  abode,  niid  ihoAr  for  th«  tint  tinw,  mrt  Cbn 
mt^ii  bow  dtlfi-rfut  tiia«  bnmght  tu^|«ther :  tb«  notilo 
vtixui,  both  of  Uiisn  of  xha  btdtind  tvpe  of  chnrdi  i 
The  ruggrd  and  iHsotfl  Ciithirlir  tnnicd  into  thu  ASi' 
The  courU'out,  polished,  and  I  liristinn  uvntJcnuBii,  vdut 
the  tVunluai  of  Pn)le«t>inliMtn.  Thi-nr  tlM<y  ntaul  tiiff 
carriuj^  ctrjut  Thai  mooting  the  flnt  time  tu  labrjiir  oa  b 
tlici-hw.to  fight  fat  the  Uomliut.  UMtWtilrh  of  tho  I 
mm  both,  twth  gcrest,  mocli-fiidaringi  men — nuiuT  y 
bo  found  King  tDectber  in  the  eetnotarr — br  that  tna 
of  tho  Wuleh  ri  the  L(.nL 

Vcfy  ranidly  row  tho  Wnlch  of  thclxml;  it  Ucmirw  ti 
iif  miuiy  Mororun  vmi^cruits,  and  t'hrirtiaa  Dcrid,  « 
■itioa  to  the  wi^  of  tnnny   is   tho  caBimuaitT,  a 
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rastrainod  from  wandering  repeatedly  into  those  distant  villages 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  their  Brethren  still  continued 
in  Kf^ypt,  and  persuading  them  to  escape.  The  persecution  con- 
tinued ;  many  were  convicted  and  compelled  to  work  in  irons  for 
attempting  to  escape.  Wonderful  are  many  things  in  the 
Moravian  Book  of  Martyrs.  Sometimes  the  officers  were  held  by 
a  hand  mightier  than  their  own.  Once  at  Kunewalde,  where  the 
Brethren  met  in  largo  companies  at  each  other's  houses,  one  came, 
seized  all  the  books ;  fearing  the  people,  he  took  a  number  of 
persons  with  him :  they  struck  up  the  verse  of  Luther, 

*'  And  were  this  world  all  devils  o'er, 

And  watching  to  devour  us. 
We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore. 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 
And  let  the  Prince  of  III 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will, 

He  harms  us  not  a  whit, 

For  why  ?     His  doom  is  writ, 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him." 

But  this  circumstance,  and  such  as  these,  led  to  their  emigration 
to  llcrrnhnf,  unwilling  to  bear  the  thraldom  longer,  they  went, 
they  left  their  native  village,  and  as  they  passed  through  it  by 
night,  and  un()bser\'ed,  they  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer  for  those 
tlioy  had  left  behind  them,  singing  the  verses  made  by  their 
ancestoi's  one  hundred  years  before — 

'*  Bless'd  he  the  day  when  I  must  roam. 
Far  from  my  country,  friends,  and  home, 

An  exile  poor  and  mean. 
My  father's  God  wiU  be  my  guide, 
Will  angel  guards  for  me  provide, 
My  soul  in  dangers  screen." 

ILrruhnt  was  peopled  from  the  prisons  by  most  miraculous 
(^'^cfllH^s;  the  ImjK^nal  Government  declared  at  last  that  no 
religious  liberty  could  bo  granted  in  the  country ;  but  that  none 
should  l)e  prevented  from  emigrating. 

In  the  Watch  of  the  Lord  all  went  on  as  in  the  tabernacle. 
TIuTo  was  a  might  of  holiness  there.  We  dare  to  say,  had  we  been 
there,  we  should  have  found  some  traces  of  a  carnal  nature, 
tciuiKTs  not  always  equable,  and  states  not  always  elevated  ;  but 
nio^t  of  our  causi\s  of  dLsocmtent  and  annoyance  could  not  exist 
there,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  be  so  surjDrised  that  we  read  of 
elevated  frames  of  feeling  to  which  all  our  experience  in  modem 
cliiirch  days  is  poor  and  feeble.  And  now  awoke  the  missionary 
spirit.  Ah !  a  xQvy  different  s])irit  to  any  we  have  iMTha])s 
wit uessu<l,  except  in  one  or  two  gi*eat  instances;  and  Greenland 
was  the  first  to  claim  their  zeal  and  sympathy. 


m  tnn  koiuriJira, 

Bnt  wbat  wiB  to  lie  tlM«  ootut)tati<m  of  JferruiMt  *  OWBl 
ZbutoDdiirf  W8S  iu  tcml,  atul  as  a  Latlierao,  bn  wa*  i]i«intu.a  Uut 
the  nnHbnoi  ^bould  uppriMCJi  mare  oIoa^jf  to  thi*  Li)tJi<mn  \Ae* 
tif  uhanOi  rclationsfaip.  With  futhiiilBOOT,  ■lUmaeh  tlu'V  ow*^ 
him  n»iu<«t  tui  (he  Lonl  of  th*'  Manor,  Ami  tbtpir  w-<  IhoMl  ia 
corth,  tncy  mllHsml  lo  the  nnciirat  irnwd;  «t  tiwl,  hi>  ^u^q^-ctM 
that  iht)  inatter  shonlil  W  <Ui-iil«^  by  lot  Acmnlin^  t<«  Umi> 
ADStooi,  two  tcocts  wen  wnticn  i>d  two  >Jim  of  [Mfitr ; — "  Ti>  iLmb 
that  am  withnat  law  as  wilhuut  liiw.  bomj;  ui<  wttlwntt  Lt«  tntit 
Oud,  bat  tmdcr  tho  law  Xn  OhrL>t,  that  j-un  may  ftaiu  Ibcrn  ihal 
vo  withimt  law."  On  the  ntbur  eliu — "  Hinvftirc,  lireOuro, 
Htund  fEHt,  iiud  hold  thu  trwliboiu  whieh  >-»  h«>t»  Uxm  tnufht" 
ASli'i  proyirTr  a  little  (-)iilil  «>»  nill«l  m,  nod  din.v1(«l  to  draw 
om>  uF  the  atiovi^  texts,  iii>d  lu?  Jn'w — "  ThncEinv,  btvthnm,  itnd 
kit,  anil  hold  tht-  trnditiou*  whtuh  n-  bare  been  tM| 
Thos  WIL9  fiuidly  si'ttiul  thi>  n-latino  id  wa  Horrnbuttets  to 
aujent  chujvb.  At  tho  sumc  linii'  tho)'  said. "  Wo  ockiunrMyi 
nofic  far  bn^f.brcTD,  in  unv  (rhrutiui  duninninatiim,  who  an<  aol 
wwihi>d  from  <in  by  the  butod  of  tpnnkiinn  uf  the  bkwd  «f  Gh>t< 
nTnovatLi)  in  huort  hj  tbcKuirit,  and  Culbiwins  aftm  muliflaitiia: 
wo  uckbowlcdgu  no  rinhli)  ChunJi  ui  Ckrirt ;  ml  whar*  tlU  W«i4 
of  tiod  ii  tnuj^t  iu  jutrity,  and  whofc  menberi  k*il  ahol^  liik 
Yd  «i9  will  nol  be  fio|iuniled  &uui  nuv  out),  in  auv  Chnrtjan  nmi 
ntutiity,  who  truly  bclu>^'«  in  Joan  Chriat  hi«  Ijont  tho^^  |« 
may  in  nnoo  inotnnoM  inli-rpivt  tbc  Si-ntituns  didcri  ntly  frna 
tu. '  And  not  loojc  iift«r  Count  Zinwodurf  tool  upon  himautf  tlw 
lum  [if  oil  worldly  ixHitiiio,  hU  urdvn  uf  ootalityhi'  n-iintiuiiihrd. 
and  hii  pUico  in  tho  adauiiMtntiuii  of  tho  aftiu*  «f  the  <.xnuitr* : 
ho  mni^t,  and  ultimately  obtamMl,  onliutiaD  a*  a  mitrtaCcf  in  tka 
Horarum  Chuich;  Ito  was  booitbcd  fn>m  (h«  vm-  li'imi-  htj  had 
alfunlMl  to  others  and  beoanw  an  ozilo  in  Koiopc,  (lunnj;  whirh 
luDi;  yean  he  was  orattpiDd  im  iwaiibmg  and  adutuL-^ii  nu^  fur 
tho  aSam.  of  the  Mxooty  It  lorge^  Vnon  the  gnvl  frMh-noh  I. 
uf  i'niwiiA,  hit  ol^niyi  ircuiTul  niMh  wMmAa,  and  livi^  with  hni  ] 
on  tvntu  iif  IhvTMkhip. 

llo  maita)  hiHurr  uC  th«  Coal  hod  Lcmi  tJianictaiRrf  l 
■mure  triob;  at  loil  no  law,  and  dvarly  mw,  tht*  whiAv  pim 
■alvatino.    Wohave  often  toit  tho  toniktriDturaal  uf  tli-it  tmntiftil  \ 


Ihniwing  at  thoUcmhol  a 


;oapt  a  loxl  and  ■  Un* :  i 
ir  mhuritaiMe  fat  v»,\hc 


ihc'ii'i 


whuin  Iw  lovod,"  and  b«b«it]i  it  tlw  fawa— 


loedU'oi.-'- ')(  Jnwa4  I 
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it  was  the  refrain  of  that  glorious  hymn  of  the  Count* 


"  Jpsus,  our  glorious  head  and  chief. 
Sweet  object  of  our  soaVs  relief," 

and  that  liynm  expressed  the  Ilerni/mlier^a  creed. 

We  referred  just  now  to  Greenland — the  first  scene  of 
missionary  toils ;  but  it  is  the  very  poetry  of  Christianity  to  follow 
tlie  Brethren  round  the  world.  They  have  a  picture  which  we  have 
not  si^cn,  which  gi'oups  together  all  their  fii>>t  converts,  and  over 
it  that  text, — **  T/wae  are  they  ichkh  were  redecamd  from  anwag 
}jhfiy  being  the  Jir-st-fruits.'* 

1 .  There  is  Sam,  a  new  England  savage. 

2.  Suiiime  Kajamak,  the  iii'st  Greenhmder. 
f5.  (Inly,  a  Persian  woman. 

4.  Thomas,  a  savage  of  Canada. 

'").  (;\xtharine,   a  Mulatto,   from   St.   Jan,   and   a  negro   girl 

Rebecca. 
0.  Gratia,  a  negro  woman. 
7.  ('atliarin(\  gipsy  girl. 

5.  John,  a  Matn-kander. 

J).  Andrew,  a  negro,  and  his  son  Michal  in  the  arms  of  negro 
woman,  Anne  Maria. 

10.  CaNHiel,  after  called  Joshua,  a  negro  of  Guinea. 

1 1.  Jupiter,  whose  Christian  name  was  Joshua,  a  negro  of  New 

York. 

12.  Francisca,  a  savage  of  Florida. 

13.  Hannah,  a  widow  of  Guhiea. 

14.  John  Ncgo,  a  Sortie  Caroline. 

15.  Kibbods,  Jonas,  a  Hottentot. 
10.  Kuth,  an  Indian. 

And  in  the  same  picture  is  Christian  Zedmas,  an  Armenian, 
and  Thomas  ^Mammacha,  a  Mingrelian. 

All  these,  within  a  few  years  of  the  founding  of  Hermhut. 
Jkantime  other  settlements  wure  rising  in  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  world.  The  Moravians  of  that  day  were  the 
iS'omades  of  Trot  est  ant  Christendom.  They  regarded  themselves 
indeed  as  jjilgrims — not  as  we  do,  by  one  of  those  graceful  little 
tictioiis  111*  Christian  speech,  in  which  we  indulge;  but  really  the 
l)ilp:rinis  of  the  Lord. 

Om»  (if  the  most  interesting  of  their  many  stations  was  that  of 
(liinili iihiitfvn,  tlKV  fixed  extensi\elv  among  the  Lidit/}/s.  The 
1;  >ii]iioiiy  <)[■  ilio  Cherokees  often  came  to  the  court  of  IJrothren. 
They  would  eome  at  night,  they  said,  and  look  into  their  settle- 
ments over  the  pallisades,  but  they  heard  constantly  the  sound  of 
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tiie  iron  1{i>ttJc<,  mcanius  tlir.  Mi  of  tbii  dwck,  and  llii__. 

thorn  coUinj^  to  ono  aij'»Uier,  fliiil  i^trUang  up  oftt'ii  unitodJy  a  w- 
song,  for  whicJi  tlit-y  miittoEik  tlu<  c'vcuinjt  liymtii  oud  tbm-  said  i1m3« 
must  needs  bo  vcrj-  bravi>  nuJ  prcat  jHWpli  to  U)  ro  oua*tuutly  mt 
the  wat<.Ji;  but  Ouiulimhiitli.it  v;\vt  n  fti'tuirni<n>l,  tho  term  rnmiiiiic 
"  Uio  ttmt**  of  gmec."  iJuritig  tlii^  wiirfuro  bftw««  Knuiii)  ium 
Eiig'lttQd,  tho  lirethTcn  Ix^iig,  of  r<mnA-,  noutrul,  ihcj  utro  m^ 
poctud  of  acting  a.<t  syien,  uud  a  Preucb  offiocr  luivii^  ooii]  (lut 
he  cuuld  caailv  !iubduD  the  I^gliib  on  a  EettUHoeot  toroagli  thi 
Iruttirt'Q  at  duiuleuhaltj^n,  a  |iDUtio  iiniiilinBUtiiiik  was  nude  W 
TMiitt  of  dnima  that  a  enniapc  shouU  take  jJaco  in  Bcthldiem, 
sucli  OH  Iiod  ii')t  been  knaini  tiurjira  in  Amifnini.  ItuI  on  thv  dar 
followiii);,  the  iiinoocuo.'  of  Ike  brtthrru  wiu  yXiKi^i  Lwynwl  i 
doubt  by  tbc  firing  of  Ouudi-'iihtiLU-n  and  tltu  rourduing  iit  tb* 
mUsiouaTy  family.  "How  pivutJy  huvu  wo  ounRll"  atid  Uut 
BctUora;  "What  ehould  we  Uavo  bad  to  atmrer  for  luul  mr 
vxeouted  our  dcfiigD  of  moitlonQg  tboir  matt  uul  vmucii,  as4 
cfaildron,  on  the  vagno  ap)>rGb{<ii£ion  that  they  wunr  onr  ononuea!" 

And  in  thoso  timos  tho  idua  at  bst  imtvad  tliat  Movbtmb 
flvUkinaotB  warn  Ihu  imly  jiliu-cii  of  nfoty,  lufntivw  by  hnjtdndi 
took  flhpltor  in  them.  Oiiu  poor  old  man  aninng  at  mw  emii— j 
a  ^'ncrol  fi>e)i»^  wtii^i  hu  luiid,  "  Furtltcr  I  mrill  not  (to.  u  I  m 
not  safe  with  the  cbildrcu  at  Uoi],  u-A/'i-.-  .-an  1  W  mlv  Y  " 

These  Moraviam  werp  mifibty  in  their  iitliuiiuao  ater  mvuv 
minds.  I'omvful  lu  the  Jo«m(a  wltc  by  craft  and  cunnings  fcr 
evil  and  for  pritHtcroft,  so  powerfid  wen  they  bu-  yuud.  Wo  mat 
ipiwiflnMit^  after  that  model ; — 

"  Odd  cuenmrianoi  oonnoctfd  with  th*  miarioiury  histiTy  of  ih» 
bnthrea  al  lliia  pwiod  oomht  nat  to  t»  powixi  -tnT  in  *i)cTin<.  Thtj 
began  the  laatnictitia  of  tbc  iMwthun  in  ObriiCinntlr  fT"^i  th':-  \*^  w4 
poniflt  of  motfrca  j  bat  thur  had  itill  to  IrMni  -  <   ■  - !;,  m 

cmtlaX  nioilit  uf  Tva>:liin&  llm  buuUi  and  <'  i:  .i|»-a 

On  tJiii  *ubj«ct  Ibiiy  iiinld  nunvu  liule  or  .  ilirjr 

hnlhtun  or  olhuf  iiioiu  fhtnds  at  l»>nDi-,  i'  .  '  ilU 

ibiLcpariunoML     n^nl  Himwlf  waa  pltMavd  bi  liii^  li  U: 
Htt  bail  parmtttpd  tbunt  lo  try  that  tntdliod,  vrhkli  t>' 
mrali)  iMtuTally  vng^inBt  ilavlf  a*  moit  tikdy  k>  KWt-i' 
Bent  waa  uadi*  in  t^njctdond  Tor  (In  «r  tii  yeam  '^ 
pnnBTennce,  hot  mado  in  rain.     Th«y  btgan  by  taarint.;;  \'.l  i^uvm 
tha  BXiataMn  and  altritiatni  of  Uod.  and  tbnii  bcin^  u^v.-i'ijUblf  Iw 
Him  a*  tlielr  Ciwtnt  and  IjOid.  bojiliig  tbut  t>y  fki^-<  <'  pr>i«T> 
thatr  mindt  for  tbo  nM|rticiD  of  Um  pKiilLiT   '    '-'-  ■     -r   ' 

Tbn  wtivM  h<fard  lixai,  a<:nl  «wo.t.  and  tl 
Sat  on  iuarinK  lbi»  wawunuQ'  Iktk  nad  the  ) 
|M— itir^  and  vith  ofUMa  ■iuplictty  ealar),'- 
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Jesus  in  suiTeringfor  tho  sins  of  mankind,  tho  point  was  gained  Tho 
(loctrinc  of  ('hrist  cmcifiod  found  entrance.  One  of  the  company, 
Kiiyarnak  by  name,  shipping  forward,  and,  earnestly  addressing  tho 
missionary,  said,  *  How  was  that  ?  tell  me  that  once  more  ;  for  I,  too, 
desire  to  bo  saved/  " 

So,  also,  wo  meet  with  the  same  illustrations  of  their  character 
and  their  histoiy  among  the  Cahnacks,  and  at  Sarcpta  in  Asia. 

AVlieu  we  read  of  these  things,  wo  say,  as  £hey  performed  this 
with  nothing,  for  we  read  of  men  going  a  journey  of  hundreds  of 
miles  on  live  .shillings,  and  saving,  we  say  what  would  they  have 
dune  with  £300,000  or  £400,000,  the  income  of  modem  mis- 
sitjuiirv  societies  ?  AVhy,  it  might  have  been  the  death  of  them. 
£100,bOO  to  work  a  machine  !  It  kills  tho  soul !  That  with  faith 
Would  change  the  world. 

A  beautiful  j)eople ! — We  must  leave  them,  with  this  poor, 
brief  noti(x\  So  much  unsaid.  We  wonder  they  have  not  suc- 
(H'eded  among  us  in  rearing  a  church.  Some  object,  indeed,  to 
tlu'ir  foreign  character  and  name ;  else  look  at  them,  their 
vutJiolicity  of  st^ntiment,  with  their  hturgic  music  sweetly  flowing 
round  their  settlements.  Even  their  narrowness,  and  their  sim- 
])licity,  and  what  seems  their  bigotr}',  is  sanctified ;  their  dread  of 
the  world,  and  of  all  contact  with  it. 

Some  day  we  tliink  we  will  go  ofl*,  and  walk  through  the  Black 
Forest,  and  look  at  the  settlements  there,  and  if  we  do  we  will 
C(jnui  back  and  tell  of  their  domestic  ways. 

There  is  a  venerable  spot  in  Europe— dearer  to  our  heart  than 
Perc  le  ChaLse — more  profoundly  touching  than  Kensall  Green.  It 
is  the  Cemetery  of  llermhut ;  on  the  slope  of  the  Hulberg,  with 
the  villages  of  the  Ilernh utters  around  it,  and  its  hedges  of  beech 
and  tall  lime  treses.  Amidst  those  tall  vistas  and  shady  avenues, 
tlie  benches  and  arbours  and  shady  walks  arc  so  dispersed  that  a 
chc^erful  serenity  lifts  the  mind  of  the  wanderer  amidst  that 
liallowed  Machj)elah,  for  over  the  portal  is  the  inscription,  "  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead,"  and  on  the  other  side,  "Ue  is  become  the 
fir^l  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  There,  peacefully  slumbering  side 
by  side,  are  the  descendants  of  the  martyr  IIuss.  There  the 
lilt  hers  and  restorers  of  the  Church,  tho  confessors,  missionaries, 
and  their  convents — Greenlanders,  Tartai's,  Indians,  and  negroes; 
tlitrt^  to  that  place,  came  Christian  ])avid  and  Count  Ziuzendorf  at 
no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other.  At  a  good  old  ago 
tlu'v  closed  their  lives,  strong  in  fiuth,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of 
lioi)e  ;  till*  daily  word  wliich  greeted  the  Church  when  Zinzendorf 
c ntcrcd  into  rest,  was  ajipropiiate  for  both.  "  He  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  ]»ringing  his  sheaves  ^^'ith  him."  In 
tilt'  jM Dcisiion  for  tlie  Count  two  thousand  persons  followed  to  tho 

\n|  .    v.  2   K 


}  THB  t/iiTK  or  Ttn  cnnTM. 

gnivt-,  iind  tw»  thnnaitnd  nt  u  dUtani^fi.    It  wimU  be  diAeitK  fa  ] 

ori-i-.Of(luitilt<t  dip  IxiauttM  of  his  otaractcr — no*  a  Calvin.  tK  I 

a   ClirUtiuii  L^Rinlattn-.     ITo  voa  n  miiiuUn-  f»r  thi?  Chnrrh.  and  j 

did  not  aim  t/i  cJilglumtinitc  disconlaiit  materials.     lie  WMkal  I 

for  a  Cliurcli  nlouc.  I 

The  M'u-iiruuta  art-  uchuniti ;  sod  if  thoj-  fitil,  it  i*  in  the  msu* 
dotiun  of  worldly  p<iUcy  tlipy  fail. 

^''o  nwd  tiuim.    Wo  need  to  read  their  livoo,  their  dccsk,  (heir 

hoW  sropUcity,  iheir  Christuin  dii^ty.  I 

Hiiw  murli  I— — Bnt  w  lircok  nff  iio^r,  onit  purhuiM  msy  tak>  | 

eurao  cither  opportunity  of  folluwiti^  tlivm  in  tucir  npuetoUo  jowr~  I 
noyiUgs  ruimu  thu  n'urld. 


m. 

THE  VASTO  OF  THE  CREEDS.' 

TttR  world  cannot  cctoawithont  oartlmtMlco— nor  tlu>  Ohaidt  J 
lathtt.     It  ia,  no  d'tuiit,  a  bud  tliiug  to  ttaro  your  huOMt  ]niA  m  | 
miiii  or  BWuIloirwl  up  by  one :  ■  rtill  diotd  unpluMUit  thinn;  tA  ] 
be  Hnikllimn)  up  by  vao  yunrwlf;  bat  tUi*,  tiio,  bcbmgs  tu  th« 
nrdur  (if  luiture.     Thu   biU   oi  <  ortliquukas.  liko  nii  <Jootrtt«] 
ItttteT)',  pmfon'e*  tltt  tioaUb  of  Ibv  gUilv,  nud  wa  an-  far  frtm 
thinkiii^f  lliat  tlio  sbivlu  tliu  Cliurdi  austniiu  do  nut  oku  tend  1»  i 
fftutnin  Its  linillh  ntid  lili-.  ' 

r>uut>tl>!M,  omini;:  uur  rcadoi*  uto  thwo  w1m>  kaTc  bMD  ■ 
tbjin  hnlf  &ij|;btcn(.'d  for  tbomsulrn  and  for  their  own  wErtjr,  and  ^ 
altogi-tbcr  fr|rbtouL<l  fur  tbo  vifet}-  of  the  Cbittvh  by  th»  intanH 
iiiti3tv><t   HWOKt'iM-d  by   tJie    publintioti    of   tlie    "  &>uy»    ui4 
ltcri<jw»."     Ou  th(i  uitntntry,  m  n-uUy  mh>  imlliin};   oow  w)J 
tiwtbitiK  futtrfiiL     Wa  art)  tio4  vury  otdtDUt  «t<  oiu  oiunt  a  grKal  i 
auuy  of  thcae  ibocka ;  and  wodotiutbdiewt)i<.'vli.-ivi'<I>itii.'ttK'>^  1 
deal  [if  hann.     The  histofy  uf  the  ChanJi  i->  tiu-  Li*i«ri.'  of  Uioe  | 
PNow* ;  Cur  ounetrw  it  is  good  to  be  icorful.     ^Vlw-u'  Vaeonea  I 
imokea,  h  i«  wiee  to  ieaion>  from  Ptampcii ;  %vU  fi"  Uie  Ohnid^  I 
w  dci  ewnre  uur  nedvn  thn'  need  not  fear ;  ahc  ■•  astd  to  mynmih  L 
Let  our  re«df»  look  to  tbetr  Chnnh  liixturitv,  and  tbm  wJII  I 
tad  ihi!  has  stEndily  uTwttsd  Ler  apirM  aiiud<t  the  nxJdas  ■■A  1 
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the  niin  around  her— even  as  in  old  traditions  wo  read  how  tho 
Churches  of  the  middle  ages  rose  while  the  devils  heat  the  air 
witli  their  black  mnfi^s  till  the  stormy  music  of  the  turret  hells 
routed  tluni.  We  hope  that  tshe,  aguinst  whom  the  gixtes  of  hell 
were  unable  to  prevail,  has  still  gi'ace  to  rear  her  front  and  fulfil 
the  ancient  legend — "  Fulgura  frango  " — "  I  break  the  Ughtning." 

But  we  have  met  mth  many  who,  reading  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,*'  find  they  have  a  spell  cast  upon  them.  Well,  there  aro 
certain  diseases  of  infancy  we  must  all  go  through — fevew,  teething, 
small  i)ox,  &c. ;  and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  in  this  particular  hko  the 
life  ot  the  body.  We  have  said  to  some  who  came  to  us  in  somo 
])er])loxity  that  all  this  comes  of  our  being  Protestants.  If  you 
will  turn  to  RonianLsm  and  permit  the  Church  to  do  all  for  you, 
all  would  be  quiet  and  well ;  but  if  your  religion  is  to  be  a 
IVr.sonal  Life  and  a  Piirsonal  Faith,  then,  of  course,  you  must 
submit  to  all  the  possibility  of  trial  and  the  difTiculty.  You  must 
lii^ht  your  o^^^l  nominalist  and  realist  battles.  You  must  bo 
your  own  Abeliu-d  and  Bernard — you  must  be  your  o\vn  Scotus, 
and  Ockham,  and  Anselm.  You  will  be  edified  by  the  fathers  of 
I  lie  Church  in  finding  how  you  have  experiences  SNTionymous 
with  thi'ii-s  ;  and  you  may  use  them,  and  they  will  help  you. 

Wu  h.ive  lieard  many  rather  smart  things  said  about  the  fever 
r,nd  exeitt^nent  these  seven  Essapsts  have  caused  against  ortho- 
<loxy.  AV"e  have  heard  Siiid  some  very  sharp  things.  Some  have 
said  (cr  have  fears  for  the  consecjuences  of  the  book ;  wc  ai-e 
tlis[)osed  to  persecute  on  account  of  its  publication,  &c.,  &c.  Now, 
\ve  believe  all  this  is  wrong.  AVe  beUeve  the  feeUngs  so  largely 
calb'd  foith  are  those  of  astonishment  and  indi^iation,  but  espe- 
cially lliey  are  feelings  of  loyalty.  Surely  if  some  assassin 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  it  woidd  not 
au^^T  Very  ill  for  the  state  of  the  nation  or  the  feelings  of  the 
]K'o]»li^  if  the  palace  gates  were  besieged  by  thousands  with  expixis- 
sions  of  congi-atulaticm.  Well,  seven  men  have  attempted  to 
assassinate  Christianity.  Pilss  down  Fleet-street  and  you  will 
sec,  as  we  have  seen  this  day,  the  "Essays  and  Reviews  "in 
^Ir.  Ilolyoake's  shop  window.  This  fact  speaks  of  the  character 
of  the  volume :  and  the  attempt  has  called  forth  expressions  of 
indiL^nation  and  loyalty;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  has  all 
the  a])pearance  of  conspiracy,  too,  perhaps  in  somo  minds  there 
may  lurk  some  emotions  of  fear. 

Does  it  seem  to  om*  readers  a  verv  ludicrous  thiiifc  that  men 
siiould  be  loval  to  their  convictions?  We  confess  we  have  not 
yet  reached  that  age  of  indifference.  To  us  such  indiifert^nce  is, 
incited,  the  sign  of  approaching  senility.  And  how  is  tliis  loyalty 
to  bo  bho>vn  P    Principally,  we  grant,  by  living  the  conviction ; 
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ako  b^  (IcoUria^  it,  ond  sametiinus  hy  Gxtraorditurr  avowal  oT 
it  iu  a  burst  (if  indiguaiit  enthusiiuiii  when  it  is  in  dangiir  frMu 
the  assertion  that  tbo  couriction  is  eitlu-r  a  fiUschuod,  ot  it&p^ 
mcnt  of  a  cbildisli  and  illiterutc  mind. 

Wo  liaTo  bocu  itfkad  if,  wliilo  ilisM-KtiDg  ttnm  Uieac  svreu  mci^ 
wi!  Au  nut  aUiuiru  their  Mura^^P  Undoubtoalr,  wnngoui  on  ndni- 
rublc  thing,  but  our  admiratiou  of  it  luiuil  bo  niulifiol  lijr  areajUf 
stances ;  for  instance,  if  a  Uiitiih  Holdttir  to  bnttic  Wttin  tbe 
Tmiform  and  rwtuTca  the  pay  nf  tho  Queen  aod  ff  luiglaod,  nad 
pei'form»  prod>gii.«  of  raloor  in  Ibv  army  of  tb«  vnoiny  Acnioit 
ai«  UuKi'n,  certainly,  in  lliat  casu,  liiit  ouurago  diMS  ant  prinajMllr 
daim  our  ndniirution.  Wo  huv«  Mtno  wlminition,  uul  wuudcr, 
too,  at  Uio  ditring  tunatuiU'  and  munnncM  of  his  treason  ;  und  w 
bclicvu  our  view  of  till.'  iiaao  woold  tut  ^  affect  and  juvjnilioe  tbe 
minds  of  the  comradei  from  whom  bo  dtbtrti^l,  that  if  tfacr 
cHU^bt  him  thoy  would  sbiut  him — purhu|ts  i^tcu  hang  Iiiui ;  iuh 
if  ho  Qj>ptialud  to  his  ooat  and  said,  "fiev,  I  nm  a  mbjwt  oftb* 
Qncun  ;  "  ur,  if  lu:  word  a  stftr  im  bin  bi«ast,  and  mM,  "tiac,  I 
oui  a  ^Dem)  olfiwr,"  tins  coal  aai  thv  t<tai  would  only  lingMn 
tbo  indi^atioa  uf  tbo  ooart  martial.    Coat,  or  croat,  or 


would  not  savu  him  £Kkd  biaiu  shot  of  bi 

But  tliia  is  by  no  moms  ue  whole  of  tho  case.  Wc  nro  not 
inulintid  til  givo  thcso  wribcra  oren  tliu  tirmlit  of  lmoih^  Wb 
ouoiiot  Uttiovo  that  Ibo  book  ii  honoit  in  any  auue  of  tbo  void — 
tho  ^nided  und  aoi>hi«ticnl  way  in  vhiuh  ibuii  mca  have  nxpnaoad 
thojnaelviui,  u  out  lioucet ;  tbey  vntrauch  tbrauclvoi  in  lujwistu; 
they  nhow  u  pawbr  and  a  dispodtiaa  to  double  and  to  torn,  wki^ 
b  Lut,  weboliovo.kfiuwItyusaiiUyiiiiltiaLitedtiiucilej'nathfiilnH 
thosjum  and  chivalry ;  and  vb  do  not  beUoro  that  thi-%  writ«n  do 
huld  Oliristtiin  truth  bi  any  aonw  whntovur.  There  is  uridouv 
mfflaoot  that  moct  of  them  boM — ^whntcwr  tboy  may  xty  t*i  (h« 
oontnuy,  wo  mmtt  rvftaid  rjor  u  R4poiwld«  for  tlii^ «  bole,  and  thu 
whole  rospatuDtilo  fur vno— the prineiiilM  of  Caai|>t»ai>d  FuirbacJi ; 
thBru  is  not  a  doctiino,  or  truth,  or  pcnMo  in  Si'ri|iturtil  or  Chrii4iaa 
fatttdung,  hut  beeumea  m  oiuubstiuitia]  aa  cbiuiL  And  we  amaf% 
uor  ranaisrtwutnuiuuted  that  tbwe  mastiae  in  load, 
of  thfi  eeolfiuiatirnl  aaahodiim,  eu  touh  as  thuy  han 
hat  WD  nlw  aaurc  them  that  if  thoy  aooept  thor  tetwhiui 
BOt  halt  npon  the  fiwblo  nc^tiiiu  uf  thu  "  XmAft  and  _ 
Xhe  roader  will  advauw — at  we  beltove  thi  writan  haiv: 
-^toopeo  and  ahawjuti.' infiii-IitjiinTm- thin}:,  "nr 

ni|Mnk di«M|»cIttilK  ' '  'lii 

""^DOt^  IktlMBrp" 

'*~  *^]rili  wh(4ft  nr»<  of 
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roallv  expresses    their  utterly  ercedlcss,  critical,   and  captious 
religionism.     No  doubt,  it  is  their  position  in  the  Church  which 
has  given  to  them  their  solemn  purchase  of  power.     You  say,  do 
we  nuL  tliuik  them  courageous  ?     We  say,  what  right  have  men 
from  such  chairs  to  say  such  things  ?    Uad  they  retired  from  all 
Church  emolument,  and  preferment,  and  place,  before  publishing 
their  hook,  we  could  have  understood  the  courage  of  tho  men.    It 
is  most  likely  had  ilr.  Noel  remained  in  tho  Church,  ho  would  by 
this  time  have  been  a  bishop  ;  he  published  his  book,  and  ho  left 
the  ('hurch.     He,  too,  was  in  tho  position  of  Dr.  Temple — a 
( 'hai)lain-in-Ordinar\'  to  the  Queen.  How,  then,  can  we  commend 
the  courage  r'    But  if  tho  writers  of  the  "  Essays  and  lle\aews" 
retain  their  places — and  are  to  bo  commended  for  their  courage — ^if 
tluTc  is  no  moral  delinquency  in  their  conduct,  then  how  absurd 
i\\o.  scrujiles  of  other  men.     AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  sa}'ing  that 
31  r.  l^inney  could  far  more  consistently  subscribe  to  the  Articles  or 
the   Creed  than  any  of  them.     If  the  Church  of  England  can 
contain  Jlr.   Jowett,  why  not  Mr.   James  Martineau  Y — if  Dr. 
Temple,  why  not  Francis  William  Newman  ? — ^if  Baden  Powell, 
why  not  3Ir.  Holyoake  ?  Our  readers  think  wo  arc  unjust  to  them, 
because  we  are  indignant.  AVhy,  anger  and  indignation  are  given  to 
us   as  faculties  to  be  exercised  in  scathing  such  iniquit)'^ ;  their 
exi)]-ession  in  such  a  case  really  shows  our  possession  of  a  moral 
sense.     It  is  said  the  men  are  persecuted — as  well  tell  us,  that  if 
after  a  man  is  elevated  to  the  chair  of  Astronomy  in  an  Univer- 
sity, he  tells  his  auditors  that  he  is  there  to  talk  to  them,  but 
that  S(nence  of  astronomy  there  is  none — that  science  of  mathe- 
matical certainty,  there  is  none — that  knowledge  of  the  densities 
and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  none — that  knowledge 
of  <l\iiamical  forces,  there  is  none — ^in  such  a  case,  suppose  the 
students    and    heads  of   the   Universih',  to  say,   "From  that 
j)oiiit   we  start;  we  come  to  you  with  no  knowledge;   there 
may  be  circumstances  in  which  we  should  duly  estimate  your 
/^;/teaching ;  meantime,   as  it  is  not  so  much   unteaching  we 
want  as  real  teaching — not  negative  but  positive  instruction — not 
so  much  to  knoAv  what  is  not,  but  what  is — wo  must  beg  you  to 
vacate  your  chair;"  whereupon  the  professors,   and  some  par- 
tisans— (for  a  man  is  in  a  poor  plight  who  has  no  partizans) — 
raisi^  the  cry  of  ])ersecution.     Now  we  cannot  see  the  case  in  that 
light ;  we  are  told  the  chivalr)'  of  youthful  and  manly  thought  is 
b(iHg  roused  on  behalf  of  these  i)ersecuted  Sadducees.  Poor  things ! 
— ^^jiist  as  \\('\\  if  our  baker  insists  on  leaving  at  our  house  stones 
in<r«.*a(l  of  broad;  or  our  cheesemonger  insists  on  leaving  at  our 
hc>u<o  a  basket  of  snakes,  instead  of  eggs,  miglit  they  complain  of 
persecution,  if  wo  signitied  our  intention  to  retire  from  suakemouger 
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and  stADcmonfivr,  If  wii  buy  nnil  pay  for  one  ttdng,  wc  roally  nntnot 
tuid<jr:>tand  thiit  w?  boftmc  pojwcutare  if  we  iostsl  oiihariiiK  th« 
ttiing  wu  pftiil  for,  or  lea\-ing  our  merdiant  (o  dts[A»i>  of  Uw  wan* 
iv  tli'ise  who  like  them. 

ilut  wc  ore  toH  thincti  aro  not  m  Ind  ia  tlio  book  ii»  wc  malkr 
&em  out  lo  bi!.     WctU,  lliut  df-m-ml*  mi  wlmt  wo  i^tnrMf*  tt*  U- 

bad  :  wc  Ihiiik  Oio  things  nn- «)  wid  thn;  ■■■" ■■  •  '    - 

Itioy  «in  be  iron*.    AVo  my  Ui  onr  n-.^' 

tb<9<e  things,  ihfira  in  nitt  aehredorjvir 

NoiftDtoo*.  WhcnwoflaiiltheynTL'Siuli!  I 

wdl,  loDK  at  tbfi  nicasun?  iind  Dxl#!Dt  uf  tb-jir  'uiiritchiii^ 

tcU  UK  if  WL'  WCTit  too  far.  We  wy,  in  thi-  iy".k  all  tbat 

Clirifrtiiiiiity  p»ea  dinni  Ixtfwn.*  lUcir  rcmoniclau  criticuiB. 

7^  InntriHilioH  t/of*.  Rnwlaud  WiUiunu 
InramatioQ  bceonin  irit)t  our  author  n^  pimly  RptnliuU  lu 
wirh  Bl  PnoL  Thi!  Sod  of  Danii  liv  birth  is  tbt-  ,S.ii  of  0.*i  by 
bolino*."*  Aiwl  Mr.  Wilson  tays — "■'w  nKnin.  tbo  incarv^ 
Ijini  of  thf)  Divinct  Inimniiui-1  niRiuiiM,  (Jthoajih  thv  anf^Uw 
sjijioamnuvs  which  himlA  k  m  thi>  imrmtifi'a  I'f  ttn;  Evan 
may  l>o  of  idcul  "ligin,  nocording  tu  the  cnnoc{>ti<i 
diiy8."t 

'8p  /<tit/i  in  tUf  iiftkfmrr  fron.  Dr.  Tem^U)  myt,  "  Had  (Oi 
irvclnlitm  bi-io  dBluyL<d  tmtil  now,  smirodly  it  wtiold  lian  bra 
bard  for  u»  to  nyo(nuK  Hu  I>i\inity :  for  tlui  faculty  uf  fut^  ha 
tumnl  inwimlfi.  ai»l  canaot  now  tioro(4  ruiy  oobv  oi  "  '  '* 
of  tiw  tnilhofOoO." 

Is  thiirc  not  Villi. -(biii^t  tr.  rif.ri-Vi'  ri  sne-rr  whrn  the  sontiniMUal 
yrthoiijtlilyH        ':  .  Uitk-ttjn^. 

hnM  a/ fitiO:  ;  Of  t'-rrjrMw/cr. 

'Thiru  art  tin  <  :  m-  iii>rM9*  a 

tb«  ifTcaliT  luIl... ,,..      .  „,    , 

iH!r)tti[i»,  Wo  itu^lil  iiMt  111  Ut  w>lliii|{  Ui  If • ' 

Jtulifintliati  Ay  ,^«U  <)/  wr**  nctn, 
WITH,  "Why  may  ni>t  jiutiiioabun  bj-  fan 
uf  mini,  or  tuoKe  of  Itit-iuo  oppniv^  »:> 
rit^tODuOod  rather  (tiui  mfirlitm  ofm\ 

nt  taerifio'  tif  Christ  yitr*.     Thn  wm:' 
I'nnI,  uicriflce  mmnt  tlu)  [wnMintnig  oi  .-».   --m.- 
an  oblation  of  the  mwm  or  wonhi])  of  tin-  tuiwi. 
tttuiyia  nmbUD  pravrrs   tltat  ttiw)  wouki  vavko  _^ 

*  retiuaal,'  that  v,  fpiritual :  reliiiion  w  tbua  monlued  iy  ^ 
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sense  of  the  righteousness  of  God ;  and  morality  transfigured  into 
relip^ion  by  a  sense  of  his  lioliness."  * 

Su  in  the  same  writer  llrfjeneration  goes.  "  Regeneration  is  a 
coiTopoudent  p:iving  of  insight,  or  an  awakening  of  forces  of  the 
soul.  Jiy  resurrection  he  would  mean  a  spiiitual  (luickening. 
►Salvation  would  bo  our  deliverance,  not  from  the  life-giving  God ; 
but  Iroiii  evil  and  darkness,  which  are  his  finite  oppositcs." 

Of  course,  t/n/  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  goes.  Speaking  of  the 
faith  of  tlio  (Jhevalier  Bunseu,  Mr.  Williams  says,  "His doctrine 
of  tlie  Trinity  ingeniously  avoids  building  on  toxts  which  our 
Unitarian  critics,  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
have  impugned  ;  but  is  a  philosophical  rendering  of  the  first  chap- 
tir  of  St.  John's  Gospel:  the  profoundest  analysis  of  our  world 
leaves  the  law  of  thought  as  its  ultimate  basis  and  bond  of  cohe- 
iriuH'.  This  tliought  is  oonsubstantial  w^tli  the  being  of  tho 
lurrnal  I  Am  :  being,  becoming,  and  animating,  or  substimco 
lliinking,  and  conscious  life,  arc  expressions  of  a  triad  which  may 
be  also  rej)resentcd  ;  as  will  wisdom  and  lovo  ;  as  light,  radiance, 
and  warmth ;  as  fountain,  stream,  and  united  flow ;  as  mind, 
thoujrht,  and  consciousness  ;  as  person,  word,  and  life ;  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.''  f 

Thf  Ohinipotcnce  of  God  goes,  Mr.  Baden  Powell  says,  "Tho 
DiviiR'  Omnipotence  is  entirely  an  inference  from  the  language  of 
the  Bible  (liere  tlie  italics  are  Mr.  Powell's),  adopted  on  the  assump- 
tinii  of  a  belief  in  revelation."  J  In  the  same  Essay,  the  great  end 
of  which  is  to  sliatter  the  doctrine  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture, 
tcsfi/nunt/  as  erid*'iicc  to  miraclvH  goes.  "  Testimony  after  all  is  but 
second-hand  assurance ;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide ;  testimony  can 
avail  nothing  against  reason.  Antecedent  credibility  depends  on 
antecedent  knowknlge  and  eiJarged  views  of  tho  connection  and 
dependence  of  truths."  But  the  /Scriptures  themselves  are  com- 
jH-IIrd  to  trarel  from  the  face  of  these  enlightened  men :  all  becomes 
ea^y  when  we  are  able  to  write  thus : — "  It  has  been  matter  of 
great  Ijoast  within  tho  Church  of  England,  in  common  with 
other  Protestant  churches,  that  it  is  founded  on  tho  'Word  of 
(iod  " — a  phrase  which  begs  many  a  question  when  applied  collec- 
tively to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  a  phrase 
which  is  never  so  applied  to  them  by  any  of  the  Scnptural 
authors,  and  whii.-h,  according  to  Protestant  principles,  never 
( ould  be  appli<Ml  to  them  by  any  sufficient  authonty  from  without. 
A  Trotestant  tradition  .seems  to  have  prevailed,  unsanctioned  by 
any  of  uur  formularies,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  arc  imbued 
with  a  supernatural  j)roperty,  by  which  their  true  sense  can  reveal 

*  Esiayi  and  Reviews,  p.  25.        f  Ibid.t  p.  88.        X  l^i^>  P*  l^-^* 


itecir,  even  to  thiMo  who  bv  intclloctuiU  or  odocotinnil  dcfist  ' 
'  would  uaturully  bo  tncapalife  uf  nppntiiitjnjj  il.  There  is  m 
'  book,  iiKlocd,  or  <.<<>[l(.'Cti<m  of  boolu,  ro  n«h  id  words  whicL  nddnv 
thcmsL-lriK  intelligibly  tu  tlic  aiiUwnuil  ftnil  lismud  uliku ,  but 
tlioso  wU'i  are  utiFo  bi  do  b;o  ou^ht  tu  kod  tba  lev  tHlocateii  Id 
diHtiiif^oli  between  tho  durk  pati'bos  of  humaD  pawot)  ooil  l-ttv 
whiiJi  ionu  a  purliiLl  cruiit  di)ou  it,  und  thu  liriftht  uuuBv  t4 
spiritiLal  Inith  within."* 

But  if  tliu  Scn'pturua  liieo  tliL-ir  nbco  aa  dof^nuibr.  and  ubjerti*%. 
Btid  jiliifilut"  tviteliin^,  they  Htill  rcaiMn,  if  not  to  teach  ntai*- 
I  lately,  tlM^  n.rif  Atill  a  vtnec,  SKy&  Kir.  Willinina ;  but  dd  lut^rr 
I  tho  Totca  of  tiod: — "Bold  u*  tnch  h  tlu-ory  of  itvniration  may 
aoand,  it  vna  the  aarlinrt  cit«d  o(  the  Cliurch,  and  it  it  Um-  imly 
tme  tn  whiith  thi)  taett  of  ScriptuTQ  suswit,  fur  tiv  liAlr  m  hff^ 
all  Ihitig^  the  teriiUn  nice  af  the  eMgrrgalion."  f 

Of  roiiTBC,  tiy  this  refining,  cdtical  qiirit,  Srri|rtan(  CietA,  tcav 
itro  iritt(irt>d  iiwny ;  and  Tory  ncvdlonjy  too,  fur  why  «p(std  timu  is 
'  pitiK  oir  tltv  h'mnrJUM  whim  unn  Iwld,  bmvii  slroko  aar.  oat  dura 
I  lTet>  y  Mr.  Williiuns  ■.■autionv  un  a^itut  the  divtMuriuif  edwd 
o  would  "  kill  our  xml*  witli  litornlinni."  "  Am  th»  {MMtiieBw 
thu  lloiik  fif  Kinjfs  hccfimBs  io  C'hntuidu  the  uuro  vi«U» 
wi}^l,  M  the  (ivt'ttf^T  who  fll(>ir  the  firstboni  mny  h&ro  bMS  tb 
SciioaiD  host  nkiD  Df^orly  to  Jpthro',  and  iiiiir<>  rvfaokih-  tn  ImmV 
Bo  of  wboDi  wo  had  thi>u){ht  as  boorinf;  our  p^ncfii  and  owTyiif 
our  MimtWA,  i4ri«tkcD,  nmitlira,  and  a/llii:tii)J,  "  fnl  as  a  Limb  tu  tb* 
•lauithtur,  uml  lu  n  !)h4!Cp  dumb  before  her  idii^arois,"  tum»  out  t» 
be — ^e  prunhot  JivDmuh  \  Yo,  il  wiut  Jonmuoli  whi)  "  mw  t4 
"  tniTailuf'hiaaiJul.iuidwwntufiod,"  "  Thiu  rbvtoriv  molt*  in 
Dmaibk  of  mt  moch  mnohiiu  inqniTy."  X 
1>cae  an>  miidb  illiutratiaiiB  qftbo  tbtnx*  tji  be  net  with  in  tfcit 
■Tolumo.  Thvy  m  bat  ame.  Hnny  olocn  woatd  oorno  ti«4iai» 
tu  liiii  wv  folltiw  tbo  (nam  of  ifai  POfpsa.  Fran  the  bohw  WA. 
Wv  hum  Uut  /Ar  wffleienejf  ^  Ihi  Ntt  Trttvmetii  tM  «  jrWHi*  ^ml 


jjr.  T«npIo tcUs na '■  wh*ti Chriatiiiw  ii.-f.Ji>!  <r<i-^l 
bnos  of  Churth  )t<tvi>niaMitt  nod  '-^ 
not  find  them  in  the  hVir  T»l»m<-i: 
help  berwlf  in  tliis  lUlranma  Y     W 

t  is  so  wortbUtw,  the  Papdwy  iilu  ..,■  ..-■'  k«»nu.< 

I  (Ihntdi  inatiiiotinily  had  tvcoaiw  tu  tho  ool; 

■Jd  rait  tliB  omo,  nunclv.  a  rrrival  of  Judninn. 

I  (be  middle  am,  and  tlie  I'opal  hifmrrliT.  with  oil  i 

I  vaa  ajqtlianoai  uf  «stOTinI  nJigiinu,  with 

t  dooda  mad  not  tia  Uiuagbta,  or  tedixtg^. 


.'liiri?ii*,  at.1 


■IWJ■■»llt«•l«-.^  U»-IT7.    f/MFTL    t^iMr,rv.7un.4 
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with  its  precise  apportionment  of  punishment  and  purgatory,  was 
in  i'act  utither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  schoolmaster  come  back 
to  bring  some  new  scholars  to  Christ." 

More  rocomlitc  heresies  peep  out  from  the  pages  of  this  dangerous 
hook.  Among  others,  the  eicrnity  of  matter,  that  old  Maiiichamn 
li(M'(\^y.  Mr.  Goodwin  says  : — "  AVe  arc  told  *  in  the  begiimiiig 
God  cn^ated  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  It  has  been  matter  of 
discussion  amongst  theologians  whether  the  word  *  created '  hero 
mcjins  simply  shaped  or  formed,  or  shaped  or  formed  out  of 
nothing.  1  rom  the  use  of  the  verb  bara  in  other  passages,  it 
appears  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  make  out  of  nothing.  It 
is  assorted,  then,  that  God  shaped  the  wholo  material  umverse, 
whither  out  of  nothing  or  out  of  pre-existing  matter.  But  which 
sense  the  writer  really  intended  is  not  material  for  our  prcsent 
j>urpose  to  inquire,  since  neither  astronomical  nor  geological 
science  atlects  to  state  anything  concerning  the  first  origin  ot 
matter."  * 

Where  ^^'ill  the  gentlemen  like  to  stop  ?  We  know  not  where 
they  will  stop.  But  our  readers  ought  to  form  some  conception  of 
their  destination,  carefully  look  at  the  tendencies  of  this  thing — 
it  promisees  for  them  a  voyage  through  tlie  infinite.  We  are 
unable  to  perceive  tliat  these  men  have  any  fixed  principles  of 
faith  in  any  thing,  in  any  doctrine,  in  any  teaching.  Order  of 
Nature  ? — Yes !  liut  any  order  above  Nature  ? — No  !  From 
every  point  of  the  heretical  compass  the  loud  winds  are  blowing 
u|)on  us.  Heading  these  "  Essays  "  we  seem  now  to  have  reached 
till)  realisation  of  the  dreadful  night-dream  of  Jean  Paul — "  Theit) 
is  no  God — the  heavens  are  a  waste — ^the  everlasting  storm  groans 
on  with  none  to  guide  it,  and  creation  hangs  like  a  gleaming 
rainbow  over  an  abyss,  but  without  a  sun — and  the  heavens 
become  an  immeasurable  world,  and  where  seemed  once  the 
Divine  eye  is  only  the  eye-socket  glaring,  and  eternity  lies  in 
cbaos,  eating  it  and  ruminating  it.  Cry  on  ye  dissonances  !  Cry 
away  ye  shadows  I — God  is  not — Christ  is  not !"  Our  Essayists 
and  Reviewers  are  for  the  most  part  of  their  teaching  to  be  classed 
witli  the  ijreat  host  now  leading  on  the  attack  upon  Christianity 
witb  liornble  earnestness  luid  zeal.  There  is  not  a  single  nail 
A\bicli  bolds  together  the  temple  of  truth  which  has  not  been 
critically  examined.  Indeed,  that  is  tlie  characteristic  of  this 
by|)i!nTiti(^al  ])liilosophy — it  is  not  the  building  of  truth,  the  temple 
ol'irutli,  wliicli  has  been  regarded.  No  I  Jiut  the  nail — Is  it 
iron  (»r  is  it  gold  1"  and  will  it  eoniQ  out  ?  and  can  we  pull  it  out  ? 
mimI  will  it  not  be  remarkably  curious  if  the  whole  temple  falls  ? 

*  fissayi  and  Reviews,  p.  l!18. 


4Bli  TBR  ruiic  or  tui  (.itnn. 

WuU,  tboD,  wc  say,  if  it  ran  lull,  why  ercn  lot  it  fall  i  1 
it  is  dnraUlo  and  induttrudiliU',  wc  do  it»t  Ibd  tluit  Um  ■ 

SLiit  plaimfi  mncJi  homi^  &om  oi.    And  tbi>  liook  « ^'^^^ 
ah  of  tba  firo-bcUs,  it  wnkaiu)  us  all ;  vg  fiud  Uiiuv  U  boI  ■ 
,    teadiing  wliioh  u  not  called  iu  qneetioQ ;  tbcrv  i<  not  on  inub  -tf 
'   groand  whidi  bas  nut  to  In;  MnUwtwl  mul  fiiiubt  for — llif  Pit- 
hinnlity  and  pMdniaB  of  Ood' — tlio  croattou  uf  tlio  wnr' !     '  ■    ' 
nuiyLTM)  liy    tJiu  lint  iif  Hu  pcwrr.     0]d  ^lutlii:  ) 
Hiuiich»:anbvradc.5r('itp|v[iri{uiti'  riwb  witb  uil  tbi'v  I 
[  jgvTuility  iif  yimtb— impujdnl.  liudtUTioits,  and  diisu  : 
■iihov'  bad  uot  liMiD  ileoil  snd  borinl  agm  oiuii!.     Wo  un.  icudtiay 
lour  mintiwiarieti  to  conwrt  tlio  Uioduiw ;  bat  Itoodinn,  tVmioif 
niui,   in   (dl  its  djUtcrioK  di-fDrmity  uf  crecdlr-^  PnnMiM«Tn.  ir 
'npprdKcbiilg  noarcr  and  ntvivr  to  tu;  indixil,  ;*       ■' 
>  nueuting  mnn  u^t  lo  ogu  (iad**  trutb  nn<t  ti 
'  •  HiMjTt  and  Il«*-itnw"  have  moch  in  tlium 
tJie  most  jHirt  all  nstcmblM — the  old  "  Ag*  ■  f 
I'oino,  and  Uit<  "  I'hiliiwpbiciil  Du-tJaoary  "  uf  \'iiluiiii: ;   iL.\ 
.  am  tliU  witlioat  tbo  power  and  Batire  of  the  lust,  or  the  coarav 
'  Ttdifwity  of  thu  first.     Dnt  tbi)  "£■*««"««■  nlnt'il  {>■  n  ni.i:^ 
rdaaffpKiiu  oIum  uf  thongbtf  oifl  iMxiki  tlv.i  ' 

H^llbo  cod  iif  all  i»  tbe  aamB.    Tbink  wti< 

b  you  ;  ixitujwl  then  Usadusa  to  prov - 

v^VQ-  oonoedo  notbing  to  tlvcm.  I'or  m  :  ...■'..■  i.  _ ...  „ 
Usttioff  down  lu  tbe  pioiml  uflhls  Toluuiii,  uud  n-oiix  miii 
ft  flliipwrwJcod  and  hnkcu  tu  pkocn  ud  the-  japgod  mobi 
k  liio  along  tbu  bouk. 

Odd  ot  the  bksfdiiK*  ]iranii«:«l  for  tlio  lulli-r  dun  i*,  "Huh 
»  vluill  Mt)  lliy  Iroijti-nt ; "  tlwTD  i\  Iwworpr,  a  lowur  e>Nu«p- 
_  Q  of  a  tcBobor— tJiiA,  lliat  he  «"tcwbi!»— bii  i  !>  m-  )■■  .,  ir.m.i 
F  jBuiUi  op  B  liubit  uf  dubolioT — iiuaiiualof  duu ' ' 
F  of  tiling! — luutons  Uii-  linlu  and  tbi>  rivil' 
I  IbiMO  wb»  arc  thankful  to  tbo  men  who  bnv. 
I  W  aU,  thi7  ani  tbankful  for  ■dmU  mvnaoa.     >\  ■.  n  ill  i'<jI  ^y  (A» 
I  i 1..-J  uj  «m«),  bowoTct,  if  thii  be  all  thi 


lorcbligbt  in  a  raift— «  lamp  smraalintf  tbc  room  in  wludt  «a 
I  Jtand.  with  ib  our]i«>-w<M^,  a  nBlauiuily  vakiii^  I'f  '>"■  <■—< 
r  Wo  will  not  my  that  it  ii  wrDn({  to  Bltntti'r  old  tm; 
I  npcntition* ;  but  it  u  pour  wtirk  if  that  \iu  nil.     11t>  ^ 
f  wboMi  only  lishtedrrin'*]  from  vpvrirvf  aud  fvirppiTin'.         •■■<\ 
I'Juvc  nuched   a  fall   awuninne  of  ijuito   aiiolbtr  k>i»l 
I  apoalolvc,  tUinK^y,  tlu-  full  luAuraiiM'  nl  tUtiuhe^ — tbo*  il  ■■  m 

.     If  yi'u  riiid  it.  your  cy«  loay  wo  joor  Kat""*""" 

Ktbcro  U  DoDu— flboulutidy  nuat. 
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If  WO  were  to  take  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  and  put  uown 
in  words  its  canons — great  principles  which  all  the  writei*s  seem 
lo  hold  in  common — we  should  i)erhaps  assign  the  first  place  to 
til; it  which  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  verifying  faculty,  it  would 
sci'm  that  Scrip f tor  han  ho  truth  in  itaclf;  it  in  no  standard  or 
mnfsi'rc  of  tnitii ;  but  the  measure  of  truth  is  in  our  2)ereej)tion  of 
it — u'*'  are  truth  !  We  hold  and  have  the  measuring  line  by 
which  the  truth  may  be  known.  In  these  "  Essays  "  the  state  of 
thi'  man  is  his  standard.  We  have  quoted  Dr.  Temple,  who 
suys : — "  The  fiicnlty  of  faith  has  now  turned  inward,  and  cannot 
now  acce])t  any  outer  miuiifestations  of  the  truth  of  God."  liut 
how,  if  tliis  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  apostolic  proverb  that 
"uuholicf  is  the  sin  wliich  does  so  easily  beset  us  " — ^but  if  the 
facuUy  t)f  faith  has  turned  inward  and  cannot  now  accept  any 
outwai'd  manifestation  of  the  truth  of  God,  whore  and  how  is  tho 
stan<l:ird  to  be  fixed  and  known  ?  Then,  indeed,  wo  are  all  left 
to  wander  in  the  world's  \\dde  maze — 

"  And  foUow  every  wandering  star/' 

\r[\\\\.  should  we  say  if  we  were  told  that  the  conception  of  all 
mi»:i>urcment  had  now  tunied  inward,  and  we  could  not  now 
acco])t  any  outward  manifestation  of  tlie  truth  of  the  inch  or  the 
ell,  tho  foot  or  the  yard  ?  AVeU,  we  suspect  we  should  have  somo 
\(ry  cuntradi(!tory  and  heretical  ells,  and  yards,  mid  inches. 
\\\\\\{  if  wo  wcro  told  that  the  foculty  of  weight  had  turned 
inwanl,  and  that  lienceforth  we  could  accept  no  outer  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  pound,  or  the  ounce,  or  the  hundred)^ — 
what  if  all  value  were  left  to  drift  in  this  hopeless  way  Y  And 
sluill  we  have  a  standard  in  our  commerce,  and  none  in  our 
roligiou?  ►Shall  we  not  have  some  unvarying  and  immutable 
principle  of  weight  and  value  *t  It  is  true  there  ai*e  densities  tmd 
distances  which,  for  all  th(j  purixjses  of  life,  are  a  myth;  but 
l)lanets  have  been  weighed  and  measiu'cd.  The  balances  and  tho 
scales  by  which  thi.'  tradesman  transacts  his  affairs  ai*e  held  by 
tlic  same  beam  which  weighs  the  worlds;  and  wo  know  who 
•'  luith  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
nut  1  leaven  ^^^th  a  span,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and 
t!ie  liills  in  a  bahmce;"  but  these  principles  of  DiWne  mensu- 
liilioTi  doNi'ond  to  the  very  lowest  details  of  personal  and  private 
•  •«|uity.  It  is  most  true  that  we  must  attam  to  a  state  within, 
hut  we  must  measure  it  by  a  >t:ite  without.  We  must  ** compare" 
our  **s[)irilual  things  with  spiritual" — our  spirltujd  state  with 
O'mI'.s  spiritual  standard.  ^lamiers  and  customs,  indeed,  may 
change  ;  but  it  will  also  follow,  from  Dr.  Temple's  teaching,  that 
there  is  no  immutable  morahty. 


iDO  TitB  rjuric  or  me 

And  how  can  vc  mifflcifltitlv  exjinm  ma  f^nttttotk 
wrviixw,  while,  io  a  world  wadJug  ita  way  tliroitgh   t 
«wmitt)   and   fiailand  of   epasuoUsm,   and  Wdirf   in   i 
d(>)itixing  and  vilo.  and  duWlivf  in  oriTvUiiiig  tixaltcd  and  bucb-^   | 
pniiilullj-  and  toilsomtdy  nigffwl-sclni'J  ieadicu-s  and  BiblB-wurats, 
and  p^unful  minuli^nt  m  truth  an  uttemptins  to  «Ji  gff  U10  iMm- 
ticiti  of  luHiikind  to  tho  latda  truths  id  Uui  Uiblii,  to  ite  ^)puU»  w 
mun'M  i.iiomnonou  and  ooiiecitiosiicus,  to  ibt  jKiirar  to  niifco  >  gwd 
man  ht  u  good  ritizou — Uipw  rjurgymen  m*  asm  their  whofao^ 
ship,  prondod  for  them  by  Chrirtiiin  mirai-v,  una  thfir  Ji^jn':^- 
punted  th(!m  Ity  Ohrutian  nniTUretitM,  and  their  im:<I  < 
piintod  them  bj-  Cliristmii  iiiDtituti:^  mid  dinnJu^s,  !   ■ 
poso  iif  briii^iie  itwt  tlii-ir  uebi  to  tattoh  nnn-nry  tout. 
Ihc  Lord,  "  I  nuvn  made  viin  fisbere  nf  men;"  and   ii>in:ri  ui 
mwi,  in  A  vttry  liberal  sonse,  tho§o  Essayist*  uud  IiwH«w«n  nro 
ioutuli'Titig  uiu!  weltering  tbotuscdvi*  in  diuuy  connicol  aad  am- 
inologi(!«l  theories  of  the  univt.TM\  niid  Rastiua  the  fnor  bumn 
fiali  Eulion*.  tbore  to  b'c  nnd  diu  upon  tho  aand.  or,  with  book  ia 
its  ytym.  to  lamciut  its  ill-haji  tliat  it  Dvcr  canu;  bctoh  the  line  rf 
ttn'3«'  fiwlii'fM  of  rai-n. 

Certmiily  yim  bavu  a  right  tn  usk  any  twichfT  to  d»fino  to  yo« 
■what  ho  inlcuds  you  to  rwoivc ;  but  cdl  yrrorn  luw  tliBBuelra  in 
a  honiir  fif  grrut  diu-koras.     Erpir  biis  a  homir  uf  diifimteiwA 
npcin  it ;  for,  to  deiino  itwlf  woidd  W  to  kill  itinJl.     S.>  far  as  tf«- 
irriti!n  id  thia  bank  bftvo  nimiiiitU-d  lhi'iuM.-lirt<4  tit  dct;ri 
h«Ti*  dcrtiTrtTd  thoiiuelvoi.    A  imsu*-  stotpmioit  ff 
needed  by  all  whii  dr*it«  bi  nppiuicnd  tho  truth.     It  1- 
tn  thv  pvut  Htuirwuy  uf  dudrino,  frvm  the  dtKtnnr  >< 
~'    d,  nnd  irhich  i»  no^ncA  by  u^  nnd  n  definite  nur'i 
:  and  itutructiuii  t'l  no,  «c  buh<ild  oth««  growing.  ' 
inlinito    upper  ocean    of  liitht  ntid    life-      All    ■-,_.    . 
AvuMirniAntid.  uod  oU  nror  i*  (/ramidlnital ;  nnd,  from  tho  Itrai 
tMing,  the  hopclen  wokvr  Binki  ftum  t)ic>  mi^i  to  nfliili,  mjil, 
■midst  tbfi  togQ-  tioean  of  durkoGae  nnd  diiitii — bm-ildtriii^  ou-I 
Imd — uU  dictiuvtitmN  of  truth  and  vrmr  hel— thi>Mr  1 1 
talk  of  thp  long  mrrcr  <tf  huiuaji  nroffms,  but  witlt 
any  of  the  fU-^m  on  the  «-iir — •womdy  i!n«  knuirini; 
wluoh  itfandiim — inddinitc  tli«ir  nrting-plMOi  induL^u. 
mtd,  thoir  gowindpfiniti}. 

"  Tltmlogy,"  «)■•  Mr.  Owdwin,  "  tbfl  wwnne 
Ibo  doaUng  of  Ond  with  mnn  m  it  m<iru]  bcini;.  iiijintain>n 
■hivRfiug  «'ii«tcnn',  «h(i«ld*'P-'l  mii    1 
at  modem   thought,  and    In^moan 
etioouuti^n,  wbUv  physiial  M'it'Hiv  i^i 
it«  own  paliu."    Tho  nmo  may  U'  ^ii>u  "■  m...^ 
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as  truly  as  Mr.  Goodwin  asserts  this  of  theology.  The  same 
might  be  predicated  of  a  mere  mad  bidl  in  Cheapside,  that  he 
would  sadly  jostle  the  travellers,  and  for  a  time,  pursue  uncon- 
cernedly his  way.  Or  thus  commerce  goes  on  imconcemedly  pur- 
suing its  own  paths,  while  physical  science,  whose  object  is  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  which  regulates  the  material  government  of 
the  universe,  "  maintains  but  a  shivering  existence,  shouldered  and 
jostled  by  the  sturdy  growth  of  modem  thought."  Nay,  in  this 
world  there  are  many  beautiful  things,  noble  and  good  things, 
which  maintain  but  "  a  shivering  existence,"  this  is  the  case  often 
^^^th  virtue,  with  art,  with  all  that  lives  the  supersensual  life. 
Some  of  us  take  so  much  for  granted,  even  in  all  our  estimates  of 
religious  things,  that  they  have  to  be,  certainly  will  be,  "  rudely 
jostled  by  the  sturdy  growth"  of  mere  sensational  thought ;  but  it 
is  marvellous  to  hear  a  clergyman  rather  exultingly  stating  this 
thing,  to  find  that  he  has  much  more  sympathy  with  the  jostling 
of  the  crowd,  than  the  rectitude  of  the  individual.  Wo  should 
have  thought  that  it  might  have  come  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
mind  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Divine  minonty,  and  an 
infernal  majority.  Jostled !  Why,  for  that  matter,  the  martyrs  of 
science,  the  Galileos  and  Copemicuses  have  been  very  rudely  jostled 
ere  now ;  and  the  Mart}T  of  Faith — ^the  greatest  of  all  martyrs, 
was  very  rudely  jostled,  j>erhaps,  while  in  the  world  of  which  ho 
was  the  master,  he  maintained,  a  Mr.  Goodwin  would  say,  but  "  a 
>ihivoring  existence  "  ;  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  "  camo 
to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not."  It  seems  even 
demonstration  is  not  always  victorious,  it  was  not  victorious 
against  the  Inquisition  in  the  case  of  Galileo,  it  was  not  victorious 
in  the  case  of  Him  by  whom  the  things  of  the  thought  of  science 
subsist.  Mr.  Goodwin  jostles  with  the  crude  theology;  now 
theolog}'  grieves,  she  neitner  **  shivers  "  nor  bemoans. 

There  is  a  ver}'  interesting  and  suggestive  incident  recorded  in 
the  histor}'  of  the  travels  of  the  old  Testament  people ;  when  in 
their  progi-ess  through  the  "^dldemess  Balak  desirea  the  prophet 
Balaam  to  curse  them,  after  it  had  been  most  evidently  seen  that 
on  tlie  enchanter's  mind,  the  most  \4vid  and  visible  impression 
was  that  of  the  future  glory  and  destiny  of  the  people,  who 
"  could  not  be  cursed,  because  God  had  not  cursed ;  wno  could  not 
be  defied,  l)eoause  God  had  not  defied ; "  who  were  "  to  dwell 
alone,  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations."  Then  lialak 
.-^iiid,  "  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  to  another  place,  from  whence 
tliou  niayc'st  see  tliem  ;  thou  ahalt  ace  but  the  ut  moat  part  of  them, 
and  shaft  nut  see  them  ait :  and  curse  me  them  from  thence"  But 
it  would  not  do,  it  onlv  led  to  a  more  sublime  declaration  of  their 
relation  to  -tUmighty  plans  and  purposes,  and  the  assurance  that 


49S  tus  mxid  or  tbb  asm 

Kft  WW  not  a  mxR  that  He  fhituld  Ki-  nr  irpcnt ;  and  if^  ftHi 

viete  sras  eomptromtM  liy  tiu!  iinprn^^iun  on  ntiotlicr  etxiM:,  and  Hi 
cxclamittiwi,  "  tho  ihoat  of  &  ktni;  U  lM.>nnt  lUjiunf;  tLino." 

Oqr  "Bwayuits  nod  RtvinwDre,"  liko  lunnjr  others  in 
hfttoy  of  Christufiity,  ri'mind  lu  of  Ibllak  KM  Balaam ;  t 
■MM  id  tere  sot  doii-n,  liliD  a  luniiiiuttce  of  mitso,  mch  frw 
0«n  pntiol  now  to  unrw  tliv  Uook ;  frGquaadv  bw  thi«  li^ifwnl 
frmu  Dinti'tt  pnrtial  ricw  of  Dirinr  tmth,  or  Dsety  j^euiinkluutKV 
of  thi>  wtinle  fhtm  Ki*  rurtirp  {^toucc  at  it.  Hi'ucc  mauy  ff  tW 
foolifili,  h<;n!li<ial,  darkriu'd  viewnof  thi-  li.Jy  liff,  tin-  Holy  ]iiUt\ 
inlentioiLi  uf  OuA.  Meit  rn'i]uuitty  stnkt!  u>  a*  tlioM<  who 
a  motmtiiii  chain  tbi>y  havo  norer  i^eon,  from  Mtne  toapb 
Tptmtt,  tiefora  whii;!)  a  filifflit  {innii!!!]^];  ora^  luu  roarad 

whirfi  from  thi'ir  ixjiiit  of  view  ana  vision,  tfacy  iatast  on  n^p_ 

as  tKu  mttlinv  of  tlic  wIidIo.  They  ofUoi  sei'in  Ui  as  liku  i»cu  «rb% 
(Uwntits  of  knovins  an  Alfntiu  mo^  instuul  of  »ur>  crin^  il  &«■« 
thfl  i)i»*tBUfi:,  dimh  the  nJti  of  Hid  miHtntoiit,  and  aid  Um' 
iuTii^gBtioii  by  anoljrMiy  a  tuudful  nf  mnv,  a  fvxr  of  iooi,  <«  , 
glnriirr,  s>k1  Ifrnaiiniting  meM>  (hdr  obaerratioiia,  at  down  then  ti 
writti  Ibnir  ficiwriptiiins  and  tlieu-  Uirnnca. 
Tho  H%htcet  aajuaintana-  with  rdi^ous  tlun^  infiiRiM  a 

tlial   wlicn  he  submila  himn^lf  ti)  tbu  tcodung  of  thv  BJUa 

u  to  be  ttitrodaocxl  to  u  ltfL>  deopir  than  tbo  ordinary  and  ac^aaiM 
ledici'd  lifo  of  tatnt,  ami  a  lift'  higWr  than  tlwvar'  •  _  •- 

of  conofplioD.  Rt'ltpow — thi-  n-lip-m  <'f  Uii>  Bi 
ns  U  (nnwlm  and  to  (iod :  tho  tt-ndi'OGy  iif  »ur  mm 
nofoninp  if  to  rtinuilixi  oar  cooi'cpdiiiLt  and  Kfc. 
ooBBdiiiu  of  bodily  vtnaX*  nod  appetitcn,  and  uianT-HB 
fear,  live  for  no  lAiurr.  But  thu  ivIigioD  of  tha  Bthli\ 
&D  idea  nf  Wtv,  vxalu  the  etocdard  wbidi  seiue  had 
"  T1i4<  lift)  ia  iiitire  ttuw  uu.-at,  tho  bf«ly  is  inoro  tliiB 
ndifrioii  i^orific"  Uio  appotttd*  uf  man ;  taJlu  of  Bit 
and  ttivioL-  thtnt  ]  duratiti  iMttinU  tliiugi  iutv  a  opiril 
Thii  Lf  dnuc  for  tbi-  *vtx  nnplol  dmo  who  luu  beno  i 

nljginiuifiiith  or  a  rclt^tiiu  Inr;  it  baa  o '— 

eoniefouneii  b%  him.     "  V'lu  bath  hu  quJdu 
ti—jaMM»  and  nnv."    The  poornt,  tno  moat  ilUtento 
fefJa  Knuon  for  hi«  Hnit--liu  life  within ;  ba  m''     " 
I  do"  to  "aara"  my  Ufo  witliin  tav;  what  will 
ilH>  if  I  lino  Div  nwii  mioJ."     WbiTO  b»  bad 
eoon-ni  niUy  fnrlu*  Itidv-,  be  baa  dnpened  hit  idoa 
now  in  iimmncd  for  his  fool :  thoa  bia  ideal  ia  derabid. 
to  tiiniwlf ;  aud  thu  inn:  mnud  it  niiw  qiiritoaL  AndQ) 
(ure  cnoaeJiKw  of  lawn  of  noiety,  of  riHpcdabilih',  of  ofi 
;,  bat  tlia  nbgNorfll 
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lioIp:htons  the  idea  of  life,  and  exalts  the  standard.  Having  intro- 
duced tlic  man  to  his  soul — his  deeper  life  ;  it  introduces  him  to 
(iod,  his  liij^lu'v  life;  relip^ion  plorifios essential  existence,  removes 
motives  beyond  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  makes  that  a 
depoiidoncy  upon  Divnie  law ;  talks  of"  doing  the  ^vill  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  lieaven ; "  talks  of  "  Ilis  promises."  Thus  religion — ^thc 
n'li^ion  of  the  IJible — elevates  the  natural  into  the  region  of  the 
spiritual.  The  religious  man  has  higher  conceptions  of  life  and 
duty,  of  nature  and  humanity,  of  things  present  and  things  to 
come.  "  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  hut  the  things 
whicli  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  He  sees  the  spirituality  of 
tliinj^s ;  he  has  purer  motives  of  action ;  he  has  a  nobler  and  more 
enlarged  charity,  and  hLs  language  partakes  of  the  magnificence  of 
llio  vision  opened  to  him. 

There  is  a  tenn  we  very  frequently  use  as  one  of  denomination 
lor  some  opinions  of  our  own  day.  I  allude  to  Pyrrotmm^ — and 
j)erhaps  the  (quality  of  mind  it  represents  is  far  better  known  than 
tlio  tenu.  PyiTo  was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  and  his  claim  to  immortality  is  that  he  foimd 
some  reasons  for  affirming  and  denying  everj'thing :  he  suspended 
his  assent,  even  after  ho  had  examined  the  arguments  on  either 
si(l(%  and  reduced  all  his  conclusions  to  one  summary — "  Let  tho 
matter  be  further  inquired  into."  Most  satisfactorj^ !  liut  then 
'*  we  must  finish  certain  inquiries  once  in  our  life  if  we  would  go 
any  furtlier ;  and  reading,  comparing,  ivflecting,  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  make  up  the  mind  and  decide."  "  Let  the  matter  be  further 
ini[uired  into"  becomes  ludicrous  enough  when  applied  to  the  real 
conduct  of  life,  yet  it  is  not  an  imusual  thing  to  find  men  in  tho 
wt.»ild  who  are  always  inquiring  and  never  determining ;  so  busily 
eiiix.iged  in  watching  the  veering  of  the  weather-cock  that  tlicy 
have  no  time  to  sow ;  so  attentive  to  the  clouds  above  that  the 
riai)iiig-timc  never  comes  below. 

l)Ut  among  the  men,  the  writers  of  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  a 
viiy  distinct  place  must  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Jowett.  Indeed,  his 
essay  is  the  only  essay  we  should  think  likely  to  be  especially 
miscliievous,  because  it  is  the  only  paper  likely  to  touch  the  heart; 
indeed,  it  is  separated  by  a  verj'  broad  line  of  distinction  from  tho 
otlnr  writings,  as  he  also  seems  to  be  separated  by  a  very  marked 
cliaractir  irom  the  other  writers.  It  is  evident  that  into  this 
( s^iiy  the  writer  puts  his  life  ;  indeed,  it  may  bo  said  of  him  he 
]»lays  with  ed^'cd  tools,  but  he  does  not  play  w4th  them  but  uses 
them.  No  mere  display  of  ghidiatorial  skill,  no  effort  to  exhibit  a 
eleveniess  in  the  use  of  foils;  and  whatever  exception  we  take  to 
tln'  doctrine  or  tho  no-doctrine  of  the  essay,  we  are  comiHjlled  to 
admit  that  it  has  that  more  fascinating  and  dangerous  attribute^ — 
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GorneHtQoss.  Tbo  irtylc  nf  the  paper  is  nuBt  mptivstiax-  We 
dowQ  i\-ith  tills  volutDc  ill  riiir  liantb,  and  it  la  lu  IT  Mr.  Jo«rt«| 
ynn<  ji^Dtly  Ullcinj^  with  ii«  ;  bit  will  not  let  lut  Ro,  hi*  lalb  Ml 
piiUy  utid  so  [wrt(iuu«ivoly  witliuut  ii  halt  oi-  a  vmax  ;  frtsaaaui 
bm  iipcccJi  bccomos  BorcrurGntiBltuuU  tliut  yso  J«ci»oa,Bi>adM 
must  «acre(] ;  witltol,  thcru  La  iu  hia  tmui  eimu^thiug  lo  uhiUo  h 
modest,  bo  littlo  Oicro  is  rude,  Dtftiaqrc,  nod  doj^mobc ;  if  tkc 
stream  of  talk  does  not  suL-tii  Ut  be-ur  upoD  itself  thit  bardtm  fif  ai^ 
now  thoi^ht,  yet  fn-qut'titly  yrn  find  b  ww  fiico  upou  im  old  <»• 
pns^iig  down  tlie  Mtrcnm;  wu  do  md  intcmipt  our  ompaaiMtf 
voyftger,  thcrtj  Lifrciiu^titly  w>Eiiotliiu|(  n-ry  itwful  in  hi.«  conjnrh 
tarea,  tbcy  strike  us  )jy  tlii>  vcn'  eanitisitiK^vt  of  the  .i]ioilu*r,  Um^ 
impTiMw  us,  tbey  appd  a-t  wo  butitu  lui,  uad  woiie  up  fnnu  looE 
-  dream  to  find  that  our  pleasant  voyaaet  oo  tbifi  intiniu-  stnmm 
has  cut  ogr  |Kiur  craft  frum  all  its  sajcst  mooringa,  and  that 
huTK  for  u  long  titim  bi.<ini  drifting  by  pli'uaant  popiiit-vl  iMUtki,  if 
shunw liivuniing  more  and mon!  iiiuocc^blmiadtlurk. — rml-kr'  - 
oorlciM,  wc  aro  voyaj^D^  to  tliiniifiuitt'  Hutu  of  Ni^'l : 
Dut  tliiA  is  not  surpn«<iug  tu  any  pt^mona  i^ 
Mr.  Jowrtts  pnivioos  worki.  Iu  liin  mure  impui:., 
£pi«tU's,  tbe  rosults  of  all  tlie  teaching;  in  tJw  t-j-^iiy  -  ^J^ 
Intvqinttiition  of  Scriptunt "  an?  luotc  tJairly  ati 
givtin.  Thcro  wv  find  tliiit  not  a  doctrine  the  mart 
hat  ro^turdi'd  as  its  lift-,  but  fadi'n  utrny  Mun:  his  n'lDtm 
rofiliiiij^  ciritic-ism.  Wunln  arc  put\-d  uwrav  a  filtlr  on  tlu9  > 
aiwl  u  iittlo  (in  tJiat,  until  wc  find  tlw  wiird  left  to  ox  in  w  wm 
laiB  tliat  it  might  be  really  thniwa  sway,  oulew  it  (>"  kfpt  a 
curiosity,  to  Hhow  ho*  fiir  the  wotii  of  too  cold  (/'  i 
JTiiin  tlio  warm,  and LirinSiUiiliivingWnntwbi'  ■■ 
Obuidi's  Itcort  so  long.  Lot  thv  nuCor  from  llr 
OHBoys  attianpt  bjsfaapcuot  a  Itodytif  tliwilx^;  lit  1 
ODiutraot  a  crvod,  it  ii  not  too  banb  u  thiuji  tu  iui), 
TTure  to  do  ao,  it  Wuuld  be  a  rcry  fair  one  Mr.  JowcCt 
tiooa,  boyinul  tluMe  of  uitlicr  uf  Iu9  bnrthi^r  writers,  |pm 
idea  of  his  lost  a&il  rapt  attcatJon,  nay,  hia  bowiltk'rmM 
th«  mysbnidiianon  nf  tbinga.  Few  pcnoitt  will  n-nd  i 
without  conJaHim  thai  thna,  and  tbas,  tlwy  too,  hatv  i 
honMcn  in  turn  aav«  aanilul  tluan,  iiMli.vd,  fur  i<nl  o 
When)  it  ia  not  m>  the  books  had  httirr  at  oiwr  be  l 
UcTD  dflgnatio  tbcologv,  ottiind  ononlarly  frum  will) 
DO  avail  ui  rcpljinj;  ("  uuisv  i{Qi«titKM.  Souic  ikitrm-i^ 
Qod  MTcs  th«m  and  they  Udic^-o,  but  i1  ' 
purocive,  or  lo  nnun>  iimir  ;  and  i>n  lia  v 
to  pcrcdro  ot  to  muvc  tnitli.  Truth 
diFWB  bdbruthem;  it  diMt  not  mk-i  n:.-     ~ 
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part  of  their  moral  being.  Actually  it  neither  softens  nor  en- 
liglitcns ;  they  are  just  conscious  of  a  spiritual  Pharisaic  pride, 
aTuI  capable  of  an  exceeding  amount  of  harshness  towards  all  who 
with  wandering  wing  have  dared  the  dark  and  infinite  abyss 
before  they  came  up  and  out  through  into  tho  light. 

"  Interpret  t/tc  Scripture  like  any  other  book,"  sajrs  Mr.  Jowett. 
AVell,  vsuppose  we  let  that  canon  stand,  and  say,  "Even  so.*'  But 
siii)poso  we  were  to  interpret  any  other  book  as  Mr.  Jowett  would 
have  us  to  interpret  Scnpture,  there  would  bo  an  end  to  all  de- 
light, to  aU  instruction,  to  all  certainly.  Criticism  is  freijuently 
merely  tho  science  of  nibbling;  and  in  Scripture  as  m  art. 
Frecjuently,  perhaps  oven  usually,  the  cold  eye  of  the  critic  misses 
beauties  and  pleasures,  and  creates  for  himself  difficulties  which 
never  strike  the  more  unlearned.  "  Like  any  other  book  !  " 
Wliy,  let  any  reader  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  Shakspere  as  we 
are  innted  to  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament ;  tho 
imagery  of  the  poet  would  fly  indignant  from  before  the  surgical 
knife  of  the  critic ;  and  we  have  seen  in  many  instances,  by  the 
unfeeling  process  of  exposition  adopted  by  some  mere  antiquarian 
Oldbuck,  not  only  every  bloom  and  beauty  brushed  away,  but 
even  sense  itself  almost  banished.  And  in  a  large-minded  and 
critical  age  like  ours,  it  is  gratifjang  to  find  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  everybody.  How  delightful  that  it  has  been  reser\'ed 
for  our  times  to  snow  that  even  Judas  Iscariot  has  been  a  much 
misrepresented  indi\4dual.  You  know  the  modem  theory  about 
Judas  is  that  "  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  seems."  He  did  not  desiro 
that  sad  betrayal  should  reach  so  shocking  and  so  fatal  an  ex- 
treme. Could  we  only  hare  a  fair  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Judas  Iscariot^  it  might  put  things  in  a  very  new 
light;  and  indeed  the  same  doctrine  is  substantially  taught  in 
that  very  learned  book,  of  most  erudite  and  extensive  scholarship, 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  De^^l,"  by  my  friend  Dr.  Noin- 
hiinmelhcll.  That  great  writer  has,  with  profound  erudition, 
.shown  that  Satan  has  been  a  very  much  abused  character,  and  his 
work  in  the  world  very  much  misunderstood.  He  has  in  that 
immortal  work  put  in  a  satisfactory  claim  for  gentle  treatment 
should  he  ever  be  brought  into  near  relationship  to  the  subject  of 
that  iKiwcrful  memoir.  In  tliat  work  also  the  reader  learns  that 
many  who  have  been  ignorantly  supiK)sed  to  be  great  rascals  were 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  strong  convictions ;  and  that  what 
had  been  finJishly  called  sin  and  crime,  as  in  the  case  of  Mar}-, 
i^onner,  Jelfreys,  is  to  be  regarded  a.s  a  deep,  intuitional  neces- 
sity of  their  being,  leading  to  the  happiest  results  in  the  order 
of  nature  in  the  long  run.      Oh !  coula  we  but  be  favoured  in 
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this  country  witli  tho  Ocrmim'it  ulnbomtu  ugniDont!     y«F 
tiinv,  I  muiit  Kay,  1  have  but  wry  UtUe  symiwUiy  with  it. 

But  if  our  rf!adra^  take  the-  eaaoe]  of  them  taea,  they  most  tkb 
it  with  all  it«  cDiiso(|uonoeH,  ana  what  thoGC  cuosequmccf  arc  y*a 
will  ln.i)t  Icitm  if  yuu  an'  Iicot  nti  that  luiorau  by  a  littlp  ■fudy  t' 
the  litwiituro  iif  the  school  to  irhioh  tL««!  mvu  Irlni  r      '  -     -' 
tiio  most  hearty  grecUngs  U>  tlio  rulmnft  ban  luaii  v- 
Westmtister  liKvUvf."     lu  thai  cultigiiitui  articti'  thi'\   : 
Tabid,  savago,  and  foomin)^  hatrod  to  (%mtiauity  fur  i  > 
in^  to  contemplatd.     Aft^  sppndint;  somn  pncis  <'f   [>t  :  -' 
tho  book,  luudin^  the  coonipi.'  of  the  HTitifW  of  it ;  it  n;-i-'-  ■    .' 
"this  is  only  un  inslHlmcnt "  of  thi:  pn)nun'd  ikw^^^wJu. — ,1,.- 
■  ^'fivays  una  Ileviow!*"  ww  just  a  tiundi  of  ^pMnf  KM-iiol  Iror 
pAe  mpectcd  and  huplitl  ('AQaon  of  Mn>  promuicd  lawL     A*  aw    ' 
[  ywiBni  have  probably  Dot  fiocu,  uor  oro  ukidy  tii  avo  thia  artjda, 
HM  jihaU  <]uoto  a  fow  of  tho  nnggots  of  the  f{oo<]  cold   uf  tiul 
^uijfti^t    TluMO  itro  Hirma  irf  tho  coofloqanDm  th<-  " 
HBni  Irom  tho  book.    Wo  bfhon-  thm'  arc  Icf^  i  k  < 
HMMI-     The  "M'Wffliii4/<T"  glori^v  in  titi*  triuiiii>i> 
HHnWjlaB.     "  In  their  unlinar}',  if  not  jiluio  wniin,  thi-jv  iiv  i^vt 
Hpifind  tbu  Word  of  Ood.  tho  creation,  th4.-  full,  the-  rodenpliaik 
|MBbltioDi  TtftcaoratioD,  luid  Aulvution ;    minuli»,   iw^aratiA 
mwuplmtiy.  bcnven  and  bdl,  ctcruiU  pimi^bmcnt,  imd  m  day  m 
ludjjpnent ;    (TOhIb,  litur^cs,  aod  aiticln ;  th[>  truth  of  J««iA 
hiatory  and  of  Oospt'l  nunvtiw.     A  amw  of  doubt  hw  him. 
throva  orcr  atch  tho  iocaniatuin,  the  nsamviiiio,  and  aaoenai^ 
— tho  diviiutv  (^  the  wmkkI  Pk>ni)D,  aiid  the  |Mi»uaUty  of  itm 
t)iird."t     Too  writer  arpica,  "that  tho  notiMi  of  iniiiliiliiiM 
duvelopiDL-Dt  not  only  pmmtw  that  uf  myBteriuni  fnvhrfMS 
ua-ifT  any  di«gtii»o ;  butoxcludM  any  poaaiblc  throry  of  a  peHveL 
or  cToi  a  f upcrior,  lig^it  harinff  been  Mam  in  tlio  paal,  or  ac  ideaL 
or  OTtrn  a  duBrulib,  Majidard  Wving  ster  yot  bwni  attninod  « 
HMiiceiV'd  by  mnn:";  that  ia.  in  ahort,  that  all  thatw1i.it>'  r-v>4 
BOOonred  of  ^Hxhuw,  <"'  ait,  (ir  Ptwtry.  ia  a  hiUaw  ^i!  - 
aham;  maa  hru  aoddias  Uko  aoewt;  heisabaait  r>' 
i   mora ;  be  has  aeoo  do  luporiiir  light,  ho  baa  brii^  ' 
I  dcnnblu  MondanL    ThtoJc  what  miwt  bo  tho  montl  aui....  -i  ^^ 
ritac  of  that  pan^p^ph,  who  thna,  bt  attompting  a  lilnl  m  haa 
B^i^ibban  out  his  own  doprarity,  and ^nnca  in  hi*  ihaiae. 
Vfmenitut^g}ecihe"WtHmimttm''  Roai  oa  amaminff  op  At 
'        t  vritaia,  by  vbieb  wa  loan  Uiat  Ooai  tl» 
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process  they  have  adopted  "with  Scripture,  the  truth  of  the 
iiamitive  and  the  identity  of  the  authors  disappear  together.  It 
becomes  a  medley  of  legend,  poetry,  and  oral  tradition  compiled, 
remodelled,  and  interpolated  by  a  priestly  order  centuries  after 
the  times  of  its  supposed  authors ;  and  this  applies  to  the  New 
Testament,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  just  as  to  the  Old. 
The  bitij  of  old  songs  are  picked  out  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  the 
01(1  Testament  is  reduced  to  a  very  fragmentary  and  very  untrust- 
worthy collection  of  the  literature  of  a  certain  Arab  race.  The 
grand  s])irit  of  Moses  grows  as  dim  in  the  dust  of  centuries  as 
that  of  Numa.  Sinai  moves  us  as  little  as  the  Cave  of  Egeria.*' 
**  So  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  three  Gospels  were  put 
togctlier  from  the  floating  and  variable  traditions  of  the  early 
Church.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
fourth  Gospel  on  which  so  much  is  rested,  is  very  late,  and 
certainly  not  by  St.  John."  The  whole  "  is  provokingly  unreli- 
able. We  listen  for  the  true  words  of  the  great  ones  of  old,  but 
they  strike  a  dull  and  confused  utterance  on  the  ear.  Is  this  tho 
book,  or  rather  collection,  which  these  writers  place  in  the  hand 
of  every  peasant  and  every  child  P  Is  this  the  world-wide  source 
of  life  and  truth — ^tliis  the  surest,  noblest,  outgrowth  of  ages,  and 
the  volume  they  consecrate  for  all  time  and  ^  races  ?  "  "  You 
cannot  be  sure  that  you  are  reading  the  words  of  Christ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Paul  may  be  spurious,  and  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  In  short,  '  the  plan '  of  the  writers  reduces  the 
whole  Bible  to  the  position  of  the  Apocrypha."  As  the  writer 
advances,  his  pen,  which  expressed  a  livid,  white-lipped,  hatred 
against  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  becomes  savage  and  bloody  in 
its  wrath.  Plainly  enough,  were  all  Atheists  like  this  writer,  if 
infidelity  were  the  established  t/nreligion  of  the  land,  there  would 
be  a  speedy  decimation  of  rebellious  believers.  The  Bible  is  the 
source  of  moral  degradation,  and  it  still  produces  that  fruit.  "  It 
almost  itifled  the  political  genim  of  Cromirell ;  it  still  makes  bad 
citizens;  and  the  literature  of  Knox  still  hardens  many  hearts !" 
"  It  is  time,"  continues  the  writer,  "  to  point  out  the  powerful 
substratum  of  truth  in  the  fierce  invectives  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Paine ! !  "  "  This  Book  contains  inwoven  into  its  very  fibre,  some 
of  the  very  principles  of  a  bad  heart  and  a  imrrow  head.^*  "  Tlie 
moral  value  of  the  Gosjyel  teaching  becomes  suspicious"  This  is 
the  result  of  this  volume.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Are  you 
willing  to  commit  yourself  to  these  hopeful  conclusions  ?  And 
while  reading  them,  if  indignation  stirs  within  us  at  some  things, 
we  read,  Ic^timate  in  the  commentator  upon  these  "  Essays,"  shall 
wc  forbear  mdignation  against  the  writers  themselves  ?  and  might 
we  not  reasonably  expect  them  to  blush  to  find  their  maundenng 


4B6  thb  rune  or  the  era 

droammga  faaro  led  to  thosa  iiiunD  imd  bnital  n  ^  _ 

flu)  Book  dear  tu  m,  nut  only  u  itmbcKlyinj;  nur  must  polmt-fl 
cheruliod  Doaviotiutiti,  but  ns  funushiug  <mr  dui-pMl  omuuf  " 
It  u  Wvutiful  to  see  how,  whito  a  rorv  rDmantelai  fpirit  p 
the  writer  whf!a  hfl  tnucbes  CbnfitiBiiil)^,  il  Mcnma 
glriwiQi;.  and  bmugnant  whon  heHpeala  of  Piu^atusm.  Tba  l 
of  the  arlicio  in  thu  '■'Wmlminsler"  inqtiins,  "Ooo  tte  1 
elrmdon  of  the  Roman  cilisrii  br  ecmjmrctl  trilA  the-  mAwN 
clii»ittuM»  of  t/tr  Jett  f "  ViiT  inDLanco,  what  mhutoan 
siveuess  in  the  Ten  ComiQaodiucuts  I  what  u  nolilii  mmpivlii 
jnclnsireness  in  the  Cnlos§cam  I  how  inbunuiD  tlioae  prohit 
of  adulteiT,  and  isunlpr,  and  idfihitry  1  Now  at  Rnmn  fell  I 
moit  hiimnn  thinfft  cotild  liold  hif^h  rowliy.  Tboso  erood  ■ 
ezliibitions  wh«ru  »  huiidn*d  thoiMUid  pcoplcgi  " 
licliold  th«  nurtj'r  or  the  slave, 

"  Dutchtnd  to  mata  ■  Bamtm 

troro   wnntiiu;   to   the    jplimuftD    Jews,    tamely  lunpiag  ' 
foltowing  in  tho  rpnr  of  Pa|>wi  d«Telopnwat    Thej  had  tm  ] 
carnival  in  which  tbn  anfurtiinatp  dutinutiao  <if  aaer  ~  ~^ 
Bight  nf,  in  llint  sublimu  abrtnutt  alate  IB  vbicb  Itut  1 
hidi'oaincfl.  and  cmcltv  ita  hormr ;  and  eanonl  Ui*  Rditor  a 
"WmtmiuaUr"  and  liiB  Ciiatos  crow  nHnat  to  wme  happ^i 
whc-it.-  tlto  nnmnit  noble  Itotnan  doration  of  ehamoter  and  idl 
iDcnt  mav  bo  sgnin  iodul^-d?    And  thm  tmi.  Dr.  Toapb^ 
pounds  tlip  philoBcjihj"  of  history — a  hopefdl  pbiloaoplijr  kc" 
dnsH  of  yiiuths ;  iiidiii-d,  tlio  g<«]Ml  luvnirduig  to  Orid  and  Hoi 
11  inor«  iikcly,  wv  bvlicw,  tu  mako  disciples  than  the  f*~ 
Bcciirditt;;  t<t  AtoKs  or  our  Lord.     Wo  bopir  w«  an*  not  inaa 
to  the  tihannii  and  dainu  of  tmagiontirm  and  tatte.    Ho  I 
larata  of  thow  aiwicnt  nuirUaa:    "  tbo  firtMlartitta  won* 
Homer  "  mriaialy  hani  povor  orcr  iu ;  bat  for  oonmm  t, 
ttum  loOT  a  wtgu  ipwt-ilun  from  the  aaaiMit  TalMwdei 
irildeniOM,  laUierthankaAamirioliMfortbttgoldof  IliBl 
tba  mTBuant,  a  sin^  precept  nf  HoaeSi  or  note  of  Di 

ipoak  of  thoae  wordi  apokcn  to  u  in  "tbe«  laid  tL 

quo"— why,  fiir  finmilTut,  marlilB*,  refMS,  Icaploi.  a&ct  | 

tjr  Ro  to  thi-ir  own  pUwo  and  rot  ftw  vnr. 

Wla  aaj  •omfithtnc  nuianlrea  ia  hommr  of  tlw  i 

won  emdaltv  tnaa  RiinHw    We  an>  willing  to  l. 
Bwrtol  niitoruifl.    Wc  havo  no  doobt  that  Qod  1 

J  to  do  with  the  Qnvks,  fir  (hoy  tired  in  0<od*a  « 
bat  we  must  utterly  cut  away  oar  eooeeptioM  of  C  '" 
huhnu,  with  Dr.  Tnmpli*,  wd  cm  fiitd  oor  inia]  apfloiau 
ta  admintian  by  a  walk  tbratiKh  thnir  chirf  city.     Wa  il 
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with  great  deferenco  to  Dr.  Temple's  verdict  any  where  when  a 
mere  matter  of  classical  criticism  is  involved ;  but,  without  claim- 
ing his  competence  as  a  scholar,  we  even  have  to  believe  that  we  too 
may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  height 
attained  by  classical  peoples  as  well  as  he.  We  cannot  join  with 
him  in  his  admiration  of  those  people,  or  believe  that  "  m  Greece 
and  Rome  were  to  be  seen  our  highest  natural  powers  in  their 
fulk'st  vigour — the  imattainable  grace  of  the  prime  of  manhood — 
tlio  pervading  sense  of  youthful  beauty."  We  cannot  believe 
*'  tliat  we  never  again  shall  find  that  universal  radiance  of  fresh  life 
which  makes  even  the  most  common  place  relics  of  classic  days 
models  for  our  highest  art.  The  common  workman  of  those 
days,"  he  tells  us,  "  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  gods.  What 
are  now  the  ornaments  of  our  museums  were  then  the  every-day 
furniture  of  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms."  "To  combine  the 
highest  powers  of  intellect  with  the  freshness  of  youth  was 
possible  only  once,  and  that  is  the  glory  of  the  classic  nations. 
The  world  goes  back  to  its  youth  in  hopes  to  become  young  again, 
and  delights  to  dwell  on  the  feats  achieved  by  the  companions  of 
those  days.  Beneath  whatever  was  wrong  and  foolish  it 
recognises  that  beauty  of  a  fresh  nature  which  never  ceases  to 
dt 'light.  And  the  sins  and  the  vices  of  that  joyous  time  are  passed 
over  with  the  levity  xcith  which  men  think  of  their  young  companion's 
fo/iicit"  Is  this  language  for  the  Master  of  Rugby  to  hold  1  He 
tells  us  he  has  **  lost  the  freshness  of  faith  which  could  say  to  a 
poor  carpenter,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  poor,  much-to-be  pitied  man !  That  lost  freshness  is  not 
siglied  for,  but  he  mourns  over  the  lost  fresh  nature  which  pro- 
duced the  easily  forgiven  "  sins  and  \iccs  of  that  joyous  time." 
Again  we  say,  the  poor,  much-to-be-pitied  man  I  He  has  lost  his 
faith  in  the  Carpenter's  Son,  and  kmdled  his  faith  at  the  words 
of  Aristophanes. 

We  have  read  of  a  man,  and  he  was  a  scholar,  who  walked 
through  the  very  scenery  of  the  civic  magnificence  whose  loss 
Dr.  Temple  so  tenderly  deplores ;  he  had  sailed  amidst  those  en- 
chanting Islands,  but  his  spirit  was  filled  with  other  thoughts  than 
the  beauty  of  the  -ffigean  wave,  or  the  glory  of  that  bland  and 
benignant  sky.  He  was  alone,  waiting,  m  tiie  chief  city  of  Dr. 
Temple's  lost  love,  for  two  younger  disciples.  He  walked  down 
the  lung  line  of  the  statues  of  the  Propylae ;  he  stepped  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Academy  andthe  porch,  and  heard  tne  teachers ; 
"  he  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  tne  gods ;"  he  saw  the  marbles 
of  five  hundred  ages  bending  around  him,  and  the  rich  bronzes, 
liut,  as  he  walked  along,  it  was  not  admiration,  but  pity,  which 
moved  him  witli  all  the  curiosity  of  a  large,  and  liberal,  and  culti- 


TUB  rxsK  or  1 

vntvd  mind.    Ho  wulkotl  tlinsu  xtrveU,  elinilied  4 

.    Bat  iMniiiath  the-  «iu)  c\'pr«u  in  their  cenu.'toTy  or  nMropuluil 

over  hi.-<  siiint  camo  houhuiw,  and  while  bo  waited,  lua  auol  " 

stirred   within  him."  as  "  bo  bcbckl  tbo  whole  dty   mv 

idcilutry."     Admiradon  fitr  taslo  and  ^cniiu  did  ot)(,  ta  bis  om^ 

lond  tu   the  pruulamutton  of  u   truco  wiUi  the  indLwanotis  god 

crtutldes  of  PagimiNm ;  oiid  M  ho  ni»ii<l  the  hiU  of  thmr  tmr-gnt 

Mars,  bo   rose  amidst   Hus   thntu^  nf  soiihiiitK,   luul  Britica^  and 

Epicureans,  and  Stoics — the  Templca,  two  GondwiaN  tbc  Wil- 

Itamsvs,   ruwolls,  and  Jiiwottt  nf  that  day— und  with  »  beut 

boniing  with  passion  for  t)iL<  ans  of  tho  pooplo.  and  oompAwai 

tor  iho  absurd  fully  of  thbir  wiitdnni,  hn  did  luit  mmplunvnt  "tlia 

frciihuaia  and  charm  of  thoir  torly  viiutli,"  hut  prwdjunud.  In 

-  tones  not  wanting  in  scholarship,  ana  tasto,  and  autluiril^,  tiM< 

L  "  iu  all  things  Uioy  woru  too  cupcfBtitioiis ;"  unii  indued  we  tm*e 

I  much  moro  ii)-m])athy  mtb  the  dennnotatioD  of  St  Paul  than  tii» 

I   adulation  of  Dr.  Tcmplo, 

Itut  wc  niu«t  remind  oar  n»dera  that  tlww  benpvolmt  ntlB>- 
ancc«  alrout  Paganinn  are  portii  of  a  largo  amount  of  Hteno; 
tvniiouuy  in  the  aanw  dinetioii.  Pedui(M  tho  wribngf  and  »■ 
fluunix)  of  Oootho  how  pnndpally  fpvcn  tbu  bopoful  cunan  to 
iuodt>ni  thought.  To  <iitr  wrilun,  Qm  grant  Pan  is  wrf  dinl. 
If o !  tu  tlicm  still — 

"IWgnatinl  ha 
k  ikm  In  Uw  *Mdi  Iqr  Um  Tt*«r, 

lUkiatf  i  |Mt  Mt  ^  ■  lUn.-* 

Dr.  Temnlu'd  adminttioo  of  Greece  hu  remndMl  m  of  a 

able  ineiacut  iUnstiutivu  of  tko  mlcfat^  nault  of  OiBtbo'a 

and  it  ahows  how  natorallr  Pantocmi  it  tmnrfomod  to 

tbf-uon.     A  yining  artist  bad   prcMaitud  (o  OtwUiii  •  , 

utatann' — a  inndtil  frnDi  Sf  yroDt'  Cow  with  (3ii?  Sui-^^  Cal£  ' 

"  win-  ^'  *itd  man  wai  delisted  with  it.     '*  Ui-nr,"  mud  hv.  *' 

haw  a  sulijwt  of  tbt>  fvry  hi|^ta*t  itnlcr.     Ibi>  ia  th«  noaraliiag 

prtnciph)  which  apbolds  the  worM.    Thia  and  olbcn  of  a  Itkm 

HMkatv,  I  atrtm  tobelArlrvttfmAoba/titamMprmmtnt^OvJf" 

"  ConlwBg  tlwtoselTM  to  bo  wiflo,  thvy  beowiio  liMltt  and  ohaiif!Bd 

I  th«  imagD  of  tbc  inriiflkli)  Qod  into  tb«  htccQato  of  four<fintHt 

I  bnuts."    Wa  vandur  and  increduluaalr  anulv  and  fooor  at  ttto 

r  ox-gods  of  E{?n>t,  at  tbo  nohra  oalf  of  the  wOdemea;  bu^ 

I  ]iebuld,  "  thoM>~bo  Oir  god*,  O  Paotbiiimi  t"    Hen*  wv  •»  ths 

Lmlinliuotif  Ezakid'sviiiun:  '•  Jfra  inU  MWr  «*ab/eNwn*  M« 

W^igtlf  qf  lAt  Lord,   mi  tAeir/nM  h  Urn  Satt."      Tb»  mm- 

^^thdam  baa  tonwd  to  Pulythiii«L    Ocntbe  vaa  the  Ijlwr  ' 

HH|i^j^^a|Bf  and  he  nnicd  hi  tnin  tha  tidoof  feriiayfel^H 
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the  cross  of  Calvary  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome — ^flying  over 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  suckinff  calf — 
the  appropriate  svmbol  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity ! 

"Wo  feel  this  to  be  an  appropriate  commentary  upon  Dr.  Temple's 
eulop^y  of  Paj^auism. 

From  a  man  like  Dr.  Temple — a  clergyman,  writing,  shall  wo 
say,  a  Philosophy  of  History,  an  essay  on  the  "  Education  of  the 
World,"  one  might  have  expected  some  remarks  upon  the  fact  that 
ill  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  philosophy  of  history,  too.  We 
have  certain  a])ostolic  statements  about  '*  the  Education  of  the 
World'* — that  the  world  existed  as  a  unity  to  be  perfected  by 
its  restoration  to  God,  was  perceived  in  Old  Testament  times.  "  On 
thuu  that  hcarest  i)rayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.''  This  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  ascriptions  of  praise — ^in  praise  the  Church 
often  uses  it  still,  and  the  word  of  our  Lord  is  like  to  it : — "  K I 
Ix^  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Is  there  no  history 
of  the  AN'onl,  no  prophecy  of  its  future,  in  that  sublime  apostolic 
description  of  the  moral  end  of  the  atonement  P — "  That  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are 
on  earth,  even  in  Him  !  "  There  have  been  many  offering  to  the 
literature  of  our  age,  and  the  age  immediately  preceding  this, 
ii])()ii  the  education  of  the  world.  Dr.  Temple's  essay  is  the  most 
feeble  piece  of  futility — the  piece  of  most  paltry  prettiness  offered 
yet.  One  might  suppose  had  he  read  the  productions  of  Hegel, 
or  Ijcssing,  or  Solilegel,  or  even  Compt,  their  power  would  have 
paralystMl  his  pen  into  peace ;  as  it  is,  they  have  only  smitten  it 
into  poverty  and  i^jwerlessness.  Lessing  s  Essay  on  **  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Human  Race,"  has  given  to  Dr.  Temple  his  chief 
Idea,  that  is  the  essential  and  united  manhood  of  humanity. ' 
Considering  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  it,  it  is  not  quite  hon(^ 
that  he  has  in  no  part  of  his  essay  referred  to  it ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  C-hristian  truth  are  much  less  equivocal  in  the  pages  of 
Lessinjr.  DefcHitive,  indeed,  we  believe,  as  a  statement  of  what 
Christian  truth  is  to  the  world,  that  paper  is  not  little ;  it  is  tho 
work  and  word  of  a  master.  In  the  essay  of  Dr.  Temple,  we 
may  safely  say,  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  may  be  found  in 
L<*ssin»:: ;  and  all  that  is  qvH,  feeble,  or  mischievious,  is  really  his 
own.  We  must  confess  our  surprise  that  those  who  read  all 
Gcnnan  things,  have  not  detected  whence  the  master  of  Rugby 
stoli)  th(?  lu'ifers  with  which  he  has  been  ploughing. 

AW'  dusire  to  speak  with  more  than  respect,  with  homage,  of 
the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  we  are  not  able  to  say  tliat  we  have 
deri\ed  much  from  him ;  of  most  of  his  speculations,  we  may 
s]>eak  as  **  thin  absti^actions,"  if  that  term  is  to  be  applied  to  any 
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reonltB  of  etiid;.      li  is  eo  that  Wocatb  his  tatuAi  Ibe  piiitHB| 
the  meaoing  of  Cliristiiuuty  czKulue.     Some  nun  faare  ranaiW 
tht!  factfi  ul  Cliristiuiity  iiito  tho  n;giua  uf  mytlu;  bat  BbmM 
n»lly  plttuc«  dcwtriiiets  and  facta  Ixmviitii  mnae  pmoom  cf  maAu; 
cli(^mutry  until  the  form  is  lost  in  a  renduum  of  dunt  sad  a' 
Qxlialatioii  of  dewy  mist.     If  the  reader  detnandB  of  the*  tUrviev* 
to  verify  hii!  own  imprvsaons,  W9  may  tneDtioo  Im  "  Ontliiwi  id' 
Hiv  Philosophy  of  Univpraol  Iliatory  tqiplit^d  tii  Longni 
£4.'li!^on,"  fur  the  wcultli  of  Turuxl  phiIolvgic«l.(4hnologHal 
poured  aioug  its  ttioiuand  pBges,  we  cnnnvt  Hillicieiitly  «nn^i 
^tito<l(!,  both  fur  iho  reMurGhoe  and  their  lesulto;  Wl^^ 
miposeiblo  to  como  hetuntb  the  induodfio  of  Bmuiea'*  ma^l 
not  lo  fool  tliat  tfaiov  was  a  muntnl  vieu  in  ocsrly  wU  his  p^^l 
anncH,  and  tliut  thnt  vim  wiu  tho  incowuot  teodntwy  to  kbrtMH 
and  in  a  nilLuing  of  Ungnngf,  a  diMiicatnin  of  ^mmjcIi.  aotil 
the  priuial  int&udmui  of  (p^iuh   wen  lost  aij;hl  ot      Hia   veij 
quality  which  makes  his  cUmolocical  rauarch  iuraluabU>,  malus 
niB  thucdn^ical  syttisii  lodicnws.    Wu  baT»  do  dinibt  that  Di 
ma  a  OhiutiftU,'  a  rvslly  qnnt)taQy-ioiwl«d  buliovor  of  tlie 
M  it  is  in  JiwM  ;  hut  tui  wbs  oomtanll]'  aUnaipting  lo  bend  ikm 
truths  of  the  Chnstiou  fiiitli  t»  uiinvty  mntapbynoil  coodkiow^' 
and  to  int^piot  them  by  m&fiily  paycholof^oal  Unua;  a  pUiB 
statement  ewtld  nnt  mbdy  him ;   ho  aecaiul  cfer  dnnrou*  ts 
tnmalate  any  fiuit  into  some  hutipmf^  not  quite  too  apftr^teiwiUa 
to  oaromDD  sofuu.    la  the  tpecineo  be  girua  to  oi  in  the  vtvk  «• 
have  reforred  to  of  a  oumpMStira  ovuijpiliaal  dictiouar}--— Senid* 
and  Japbotie — Tor  llw  txjnmaa  of  npiritiw]  idiM^^e    Cm^ 
throughout — the  jienotiality  of  all  thiiiK*  and  heiuin  i*  dnatnywd  ~ 
thcoU^  will  be  in  B  hopeleaa  embrogUu  if  it  is  compelled  ta  oh 
these  terms  Cir  the  eoDvuviuiae  of  its  mn»oing»  f  fur  '"»*""—■  • — ' 

The  WuKii  is  dotbud  to  bo  the  Alsoluto.  ■■  ooasdootaaai  of  Un 
Good,  as  ctirmul,  UmagWill;  or."thcconaaonwM)i>of  thoal 
Exiiitutru  (fubrtikace)  as  troth."  • 

The  Fatsbr  is  tbfl  Ktemol  fmi  of  the  RMltatiaa  ofOtMd  m 
man,  or  Uiu  Eternal  131150(111  uf  tiu  BeaHaatMO  of  Dinno  Ttvlfa 
in  tho  umrnnv  and  in  nan. 

llKAm  is  tho  Cumpldx  of  all  the  Thon^Us  of  the 
Irfivtf  of  Ood,  in  mntnoistiiuttinn  to  tltvir  tm{wr&<cl  nslt 
man :  «-,  the  C<im)>Icx  of  tho  Divine  Ideas  of  Truth,  in 


dt^ttncoon  bi  their  fiuite  dL'vi-Ioptamt  hi  mnat  and 

E-1'RU.VAL  L)»K  is  tli«  Ihvine  Elsaigut  fit  man's  Uthial  lifi^  m. 

aniuQ  with  Uod's  Will  in  tim£. 
Tba  Dbtu.  ia  tho  C^mscioos  Nqiatton  of  tba  Diviix'  WiU,  m 

good,  pntmotiBf;  uuconsdoudjr  thii  imd  of  this  l)ivin«  U'llI  )>}  t~ 
I  to  its  nuuiiioftatioc ;  and  this  hut  ilitiinEimi 
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illustrated  by  Luther's  witty  saying,  ''  Diabolus  Dei  diaoonus  in 
terra/'  But  we  suspect  Luther  would  not  much  like  to  find  his 
proverb  in  such  company. 

Now,  is  a  mind  capable  of  this  dreary  sciomachy  a  safe  guide 
in  ref^ons  where  especially  is  needed  the  lamp  of  common  sense  P 
Wo  have  no  doubt  that  m  a  remarkable  degree  he  possessed  the 
power  to  eliminate  wondrous  suggestions  £rom  woras;  we  have 
no  doubt  that  even  to  certain  orders  of  mind  he  may  strike  a  new 
spark  of  reverent  thought  for  the  more  subtle  ^nius  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but,  with  great  respect,  we  declare  our  mipressions  that 
such  language  is  of  all  most  dangerous.  What  we  want  is,  truth 
made  more  real  to  us,  not  more  remote ;  and  that  mind  must  be 
diseased,  or  disembodied,  which  can  delight  in  the  kind  of  verbiage 
here  substituted  for  Ghnstian  teaching. 

We  have  heard  of  two  philosophers  who  were  crossing  a  stream 
in  a  boat ;  they  got  into  a  quarrel  upon  certain  points  of  meta- 
physics. There  was  by  their  side  a  Capuchin  monk,  who  appeared 
to  be  very  attentive  to  their  discussion.  When  they  had  arrived 
at  their  landing-place,  the  philosophers  stood  up  and  said  to  the 
monk :  "  Father,  you  have  heara  our  arguments ;  which  of  us, 
do  you  think,  liiis  ^incd  his  cause?"  The  Capuchin,  having 
(M)lk'cted  himself,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to  you  with 
tlie  greatest  attention,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  if  I 

must  tell  you  what  I  think ^but  do  you  desire  me  to  tell  you 

what  I  think?"  "Yes!"  cried  the  philosophers  together. 
"  ^V''elI,  then,  I  have  not  understood  a  single  word  of  all  that 
whieli  formed  the  subject  of  your  conversation."  Thus  it  is, 
while  these  words  are  used — and  words  like  them  are  now  too 
frecjuently  used — the  people,  illiterate,  poor,  fatigued  with  toil, 
and  panting  for  a  miserable  subsistence,  are  mazed  and  per- 
plexed. Is  man  placed  at  the  mercy  of  logogriphics  like  these — 
is  truth  a  sphinx,  proposing  enigmas  to  man,  and  devouring  the 
unfortunates  unable  to  explain  them?  Certainly  so  it  would 
seem,  in  the  Gospel  accordmg  to  Bunsen.* 

Without  doubt  there  is  both  great  truth  and  wisdom  in  what 
Lutlier  said  in  his  old  ago,  "  I  can  neither  labour  nor  discourse  any 
more,"  said  he ;  "  when  I  was  young  then  I  was  learned,  then 
I  dealt  altogether  with  allegories,  tropologies,  and  anagories,  there 
was  nothing  about  one  but  altogether  art.  Now  I  have  shaken 
it  olf,  and  my  only  art  now  is  to  deliver  the  Scripture  in  the 
simple  sense,  that  does  the  deed — herein  is  life,  strength,  doc- 
trine, art."     But  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Christum  life  is 


*  Soo  ConfereDcei  of  the  Pere  Lacordaire  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  pp. 
2o  1, 1135. 
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overcoming  books.    "When  tlio  tantplitefl  wvra  on  Anr  ^ 

tliruugh  thi)  viJdortKne  to  tlw  Huly  Land,  liu^y  came  to  Kiijit 
Sttih.ir,  tlity  wcflt  init  of  tliu  mif  Ui  taku  that  city,  it  wse  ■■ 
a  fcv  inikt  from  Ilubrun,  utd  tiiv  usnio  bcintt  ititorpnrtod.  n§ 
Tbe  Citv  uf  I)(Hik»— Ktijalb,  a  dtv,  aixl  I^pb»r,  »  bocJt.    _ 
CjiJt'b  «uul  "  t<>  him  that  uketli  yoDiler  the  diy  of  Books,  to  h 
will   I  giro  Acbsah  to  mfe."     The  old  nllqrarifiU  of  Seripl 
miiltc  aach  of  lliis.  for  in  H£-fannr  the  vutd  ^Vchssh  fii^tfi« 
rcndine  of  the  vvH,  and  Othiiiol  who  did  wntqudr,  mf^iG4»  t 
lion  til  God,  ur  CJorl'n  ofriiortuiiity :  and  Xhva  that  rity  I 
the  word — TtMC  oii  tUi  nuiia — the  woid — n«iD|t  on  thu  rr-'- 
dty  of  mere  ioolu.    So  mnst  it  crcr  bo,  too  mtut  t  ' 
eity.     Wo  twed  not  cooceire  of  the  old  Kiijath  E" 
Cumanitisb  circalatiug  libtBry.    Ko,  tbav  i 
thoBo  days ;  E^pt  vox  the  tltt  dty  of  stone  biiok«,  und  an  I 
in  Kirjath  Srpbar,  and  the  [tuwcr  to  fpcU  luij  in  inti'rprct  I 
Sepbar,  might  thmw  morh  light  ujion  proliIc'm5  which  cm 
BniiHtD  d<w--i  not  iu«ui  tu  wiWe.     Without  u  dxulkt,  in  the  < 
mcnoemeDt  of  the  ChmtiiUi  life,  them  in  a  book  city  to  be  nui 
— bi  be  furKikcn,  in  bo  tnnisfumii'd,  &oro  thu  plurt-  of  the  )i 
onKll-s  into  the  tiity  of  thf  l^mdiii);  word.     Evuiywhorc  th(n>' 
Siriath  tScphur  t<'  W  tuknt — them  is  ■  n>iiRiwiitativo  liti- 
tif  luWhoiMl  nnil  iilolutn'  tu  be  oveiihrown.     The  tirrt  thiui: 
Kphesiuii  cunvtrm  junvwl  their  nini'L-rqim  npini  wiw  lln-ir  nuu 
books;    th(!(H3  thiy  bniught  out  and  burnt.      A  mind  mi< 
broo^t  to  Chmt  nnitn  the  book  dl)- ;  so  with  onciciit 
Bu  with  mod<!ni  punvurtit ;  Orphin  hymns  lilvtlu,  I^raidM 
ohantca :  conceive  tlie  eonvunooii  of  a  cultuml  Mn'     *"    "' 
book  dty  he  wonM  hare  Ui  lenm  hehiiHl.     Thi-n: 
more  vvxck!  UDotig  a»  thim  the  uicttuid  of  Biblimi  intt 
it  uiimpnMubtcti>n.>a'Iinttiatdinv(ionun<l  n-it  M  feel 
indehtj^ducas  tii  Itiblical  critiitim,  ami  yet  «<■  tuiiy  m 
that  they  most  not  eipoct  from  this  Yen-  greatir  to  ini 
ktiuwloggi>ikfS<:7iptuiT,  Thi?t(inc,orgnustnur,aiid  thui' 
BUY  be  GoUod  thu  fir/in  Mint  of  t^nntunt,  may  wd  _  . 
nruununco  of  the  eondw  mnvy  of  the  iiictory  of  tht  ta^ 
BRp*  buimse  ani)  etUaivu  n  Ulcrarv  upprohcnium,  hot  w? 
ororRidinapeoinguptEv&Dirit  ii  uiso,  amUyna  alvajn^ 
piiniiihmiint )— if  u  tauin  will  be  gTul^ofaiuiloBiy  be  milt ' 
of  tlw  tvliiiioiuDcw  of  hii  mint     An  mnalytio  rpirit  it 
■idji  to  aoqitiddn).    It  noly  doal*  with  dMtb,  u  Um 
unl^  d»ls  with  dead  lodiea :  nad  ovea  a*  tbo  ntwt  , 
lysu  of  the  dead  body  «a&  snre  to  roa  no  idos  of  the  iiuKitT  a 
body  61II  of  life  indT] '  '        -  ' 


D,  ao  tui  muat  xwaiatn  cfiliauu  rf  ^ 


p  tjnmiAxy  and  ayiitaic  of  a  IaxLo 
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of  the  majesty  of  its  hidden  truth.  Canon  Stanley  has  some  vcrjr 
judicious  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  we  sometimes  impenl 
Christian  truth  by  staking  the  faith  upon  the  letter.  Ho  says, 
"  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  sublime  visions  and  prophecies  of  the 
Hebrew  seers  to  the  actual  buildings  and  sites  of  the  cities  is  as 
unwarranted  by  facts  as  it  is  mistaken  in  idea;"*  in  fact,  we 
narrow  the  teachings  and  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  that  case  to  a 

trivate  interprctation,  and  are  then  surprised  that  the  more 
ntinite  Truth  will  not  square  itself  to  the  limited  and  private 
dimensions  we  have  prescribed  for  it.  In  a  word,  we  must 
rc^momber  that  while  the  external  and  visible  Bible  is  always 
God's  letter  to  the  eye,  there  must  be  a  word  to  and  for  the  heart. 
To  many  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book,  because  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  Book  is  not  acknowledged.  You  must  determine 
to  go  beyond  the  letter,  beyond  the  outer  court.  Beyond  the 
Priest's  court  there  is  a  place  where  the  hidden  manna  is — 
there  is  a  place  where  the  great  sword  Debir  is  kept — ^tho  Word. 

"  Thou  nast  given  to  me  a  south  land,  give  me  also,"  she  said, 
"springs  of  water."  Verily,  we  think  we  know  the  meaning 
of  this.  Even  the  south  land  is  not  sufficient  for  all  purposes  oi 
pasturage  and  herbage — the  clear  sky,  the  long  valley  ranges  are 
not  sufficient ;  we  want  the  waters  which  run  among  the  hills. 
There  it  is  that  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  flocks  while 
they  shout  and  sing.  Vain  is  the  southern  soil  if  there  is  no  well. 
God  has  given  to  us  in  the  Bible  the  south  land,  but  we  want  the 
springs  of  water.  And,  therefore,  by  the  Great  Book  very  often 
we  sit  and  seem  to  hear  one  saying  to  us,  ''Sir,  thou  hast 
nothing  to  draw  w4th,  and  the  well  is  deep."  The  well  is  here, 
but,  alas,  we  do  not  get  near  to  the  spnn^.  Give  to  me  the 
springs.  We  often  feel  that  the  Bible  is  not  fertile  to  us 
— it  does  not  overflow — it  does  not  bring  forth  fiiiit — ^because  we 
have  not  smitten  the  book  city. 

Wo  are  compelled  to  pause  here ;  but  next  month  we  propose 
to  rotuni  to  the  subject  again,  and  to  renew  some  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  asjKJcts  of  the  controversy. 


*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  271. 


SOOTTISn  FOLK-LORE.* 

TttBKS  »  R  WIT  plcoMint  duum  in  tU  books  of  the  doBtiptua  4 
those  lying  bufurc  ua  irum  l-^iinburvh.     We  Iuto  moil  m  monT 
of  ihp  old  citv  that  we  fitid  Uttlu  difficulty  to  itiu|tuiin(r  ount4*t 
its  citizens.  I^o  doubt  tbo  ririd,  graphia  pictuTCs  of  tliu  old  sooet 
th^rv  grea%  iialiaaued  the  clumn  of  num;  of  thu  "  AVaTviiql 
Kvv«b."    BaiiHv  Ntcbol  JarTio,  and  BurtoliDc  Soddlctrse,  aa 
dimoi  DKTid  DeuniM,  And  vlJ  LttvyLT  FiurTunl.  and  B«ttelifl«,  tk 
robbca--tiirnlco}'  of  tbc  "  Hnut  of  Mid-Lotlum."    md    raalti 
tudea  of  other  creations  of  tlie  groat  Sir  Waltsr—tho  state  f 
society  whicJk  ]]ern]ilt«d  mdi  remarksbtc  indindiuiliticB  of  ^ 
racter  has  no  doabt  posaed,  or  i>  npidly  ptaebff  vnj.    Tlu 
iaolatiua  of  tho  city,  [ikb  that  of  ■!]  other  hiwm,  hsA  boea  htoba 
up.    Tlu  CauDoiigmtu  Km  b  very  dtlfnuat  tot  of  legend*  a4 
dnnmi^oa  to  those  which  Scott  rcL-ordcd ;  and  tho  On 
and  the  Cowgnto,  ood  the  iryuds  qui]  Btairs,  and  the  ] 
and  the  polpilM,  too,  an  oompcUed,  with  all  ptnooa  and 
reliuiiuiah  thor  nwunoo,  and  loll  in  with  the  smoatli  i 
the  a){e. 

Wu  ore  gUd  to  atti)  oonolTei  of  the  unang  of  •  aeoand  i 

of  Uenu  luiaaay'a  nleaaont "  Rrmipiioeneea."  to  uippnsw  the  grmti- 
fimtioa  wt  rcceimi  espedollt  Cram  the  fint,  and  to  pn-*coi  to  aa> 
readais  u  few  ^udee  illoatratiDas  of  his,  aod  otW  \mikm  tike  hii^ 
Tividly  jpnsontiiK  a  itate  of  Kwiety,  cfpedatly  io  "  Aold  Iferirw.'* 
wliiuh,  tf  nut  rmuy  dead,  ia  mnrlj  «o.  Indocd,  ihn  autjeet  M  a 
rich,  mod  Toried.  aind  foD.  tkat  we  know  not  how  to  deal  with  M 
in  n  lew  pugc*.  Timt  genini  of  BoutJaod  U  ohaiactKriaad  hg  « 
nutioQaUt)'  we  look  for  is  toIo  in  BngUod:  than  is  a  n 
Mscntial  unity,  both  in  longnoge,  tradittui,  UstMy,  and  imw  ; 
mind  and  iu  ootiquitim  kitnt  a  muob  ckMrr  ounaangui  '  " 
hon,  whofQ  many  peoploa  kan  left  luny  diakola  i 


II    lUd.    gmond#wri^    urn. 
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varying  as  their  habits  and  their  ages.  Wo  must  not  dismiss  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Chambers  with  a  hasty  notice :  it  is  too  fiill  of 
curious  and  instructive  insight  into  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  it  would  form  an  admirable  and  useful  com- 
panion to  the  last  edition  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  in 
which  the  publishers  have  preserved  the  very  genius  of  their 
country's  history  in  the  thousand  woodcuts  of  that  admirable 
edition.  Old  city  streets,  defunct  old  functionaries,  old  relics  and 
scenes,  live  upon  the  page ;  and  the  reader  who  peruses  this 
edition  of  the  immortal  novelist  is  held  in  suspense  oetween  the 
graphic  pen  of  the  poet  and  the  graphic  pencils  of  the  artists. 
The  volume  of  Mr.  Chambers  well  sustains  the  character  of  its 
predecessors ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  charm 
Dy  some  anecdote  of  interest,  or  some  illustration  of  the  ways  and 
domestic  manners  of  the  people  of  a  period  of  special  interest. 
In  slight  incidents  like  these,  there  is  nothing  of  the  stately  tramp 
and  march,  or  the  sonorous  trumpet,  of  history.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  transfer  the  reader  instantly  to 
the  times.  Without  a  doubt,  anv  person  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
clear  idea  of  the  social  progress  of  Scotland — how  its  people  lived 
and  fared — ^what  they  believed  and  feared — their  crimes,  their 
superstitions,  their  fashions,  and  their  laws — will  obtain  a  more 
just  conception,  conveyed  in  a  more  natural  and  interesting 
manner,  than  by  any  other  national  historian. 

We  must  make  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Chambers  the  text  for 
another  paper  on  the  more  ancient  folk-lore  of  Scotland.  The 
other  volumes  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  present  paper  are 
much  more  modest  and  compassable  in  their  pretensions.  The 
first  volume  of  Dean  Ramsay  must  be  by  this  time,  we  think, 
pretty  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  second,  which 
we  now  introduce,  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  predecessor.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  produced  by  the  tame  of  its  forerunner. 
Many  of  the  best  stories  we  have  certainly  seen  before.  Still  it 
is  heartily  welcome.  That  is  a  strange  tiieory  which  many  are 
fond  of  publishing — ^the  Saturday  Review  most  loudly — ^that 
Scotchmen  have  no  wit.  He  must  have  tolerable  hardihood  who  can 
maintain  that  theory  with  the  names  of  Bums,  and  Scott,  and 
Gait,  and  Professor  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Hood,  and  a  host  beside, 
before  him ;  but  these  volumes  very  efifectually  dissipate  any  such 
delusion.  They  exhibit  the  national  characteristics  — great 
shrewdness  and  great  simplicity ;  it  is  quite  true  there  is  a  wit 
which  Ls  wholly  unconscious,  and  is  sometimes  simply  composed  of 
these  two  ;  but  quite  in  equal  proportion  exists  the  pith  and  point 
which  fr(.'quently  turns  the  tables  on  an  adversary,  and  sets  them 
at  once  in  a  roar.     No  doubt  frequently  to  us  the  delight  is  in  the 
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''  "Onn  dark  \Hniflr  tYBnliitf,  Rlbnliln   invkrlook   to   conlac 
minister  of  an  mtjoinuif;  noruli  in  tLn  Kaiilennii  ff  his  <r 
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jwrtifiulw 

who  aocomimniml  •Tohn  iMfgna  t<i  n]]vii-Mi  a  fear  that  hti  (nuib  « 

miss  tite  WAV,  John,  howwor,  contina«d  to  unrt  that  al)  wm  i^)A 
till,  afUr  B  uingtbiuuvl  joumfiy,  tH«;  Kachoii  tbe  procitict*  of  ■  Ww 
bundling.  Kxdaimod  urn  not  dwcomfiu^  faactioauj,  •■Tn  Was  j% 
a  litUe  nboot,  sir ;  but  1  thocht  jro  wad  imjb*  Uk«  lo  aw  thu  Chdei 
HoipiUl  I '  'Ilio  Aaialic  soourge  wu  than  nffag  in  Uw  bowB ;  «^ 
Jolia  had,  ind«ed,  lost  his  icmd. — Aloxandsr  U'LaehUo,  taokdla  m  ito 
jHuiiU  of  Bkirgowho,  had  controctM]  a  tubit  of  tipFdin^  i 
tliou))h  it  did  not  wholly  imljt  him  Tot  lii*  d<itie^  bad  htn 
maltur  of  LWiaidutable  suDdal.  The  Rut.  Mr.  Johiuim^  tlia  wi^ 
bent,  hnd  mMilvL-d  to  m^imvi-  him  on  Uie  flnt  fuitHiilH  mniiMHiiilp 
A  incutitig  of  the  kirkiuimion  wa»  to  bet  buld  on  «  wwek^Uj  «i  f  it** 
o'clocL  TliD  miawlcr  kiuI  Lho  bwulln  ««•  in  tba  awMOBrlMV* 
toi^thor  befon  iinf  uf  tba  riden  hadanivii.  Tlie  beaill«  wim  fl^i^ 
and  excil4Nl,  and  thti  miniabu  di-ACl  tii«  oocasJoo  peeoUariy  ABm 
for  the  odmiDiiitrKlioa  of  Kpn>oC     *  I  madt  har,  Samulant'  b^^ 

(be  nuiiiHlcc,  'tlutt  lh*t  buUlt:  Itu  bocomo -'    'Af,»ii,'  bnbii 

Ui«  unportnrtwd  olScial,  *  I  ww  Jnat  gaun  lo  otMttrve,  Uut  ibm  ««  a 
■lueU  (y  drink  amuigN I ' — ' Hov  ii  it,  Jului,'  aaid  a  cbtrsTnoB  ta  W 
church-olSoor,  'th«t  yva  nrver  fta  m  ateaM^  tut  taa  anjn>h<TK  id  tiw 
purixh  hut  yud  coutrivB  l>i  Ukt  Ico  mnrJk  iiMrit*  1  P«ople  dim't  o^b 
au  *i>int«  whan  I'tu  uiokiajc  viaiu  lu  Uia  p«mL'  '  Wwl,  « 
John,  '  1  oaana  {■""^i^t^T  Hxploiu  it,  aa\am  on  the  nippi 
I'm  a  WM  aair  pairal^r  wi'  aume  o'  tbe  fotka." 

Wondrottdy  immorabW  if  tlii*  kind  of  oharootor:- 

"TIm  etlolmlod  Dr.  Jolw  EnkiiMv  of  Gn^fnan,  EJbbiuit^^ 
ealebntad  fin  tfae  vftaaem  of  hii  tunimr.  Ula  liaMlkMnJiMf  I 
diM|ipMi«d  *mj-  Sabbath  Avnag  hia  diMenl  fn>m  tb«  fwlji^  j 
•UfiicioD  ooold  udI;  fitU  on  an  Udari;  ftioak,  who,  amml*  ~  - 
pnittictt  of  IIm  time*.  Ml  on  thu  polpil  Mair.  In  o>d«r  to  d 
dapradalor,  Mia.  Ei^dna  mwwI  Uw  mnwr  of  tlx)  handkaffthiif  | 
Btjjuibir'i  nuckM.  Rutoniiag  fruai  Ilia  |>al|iit,  bo  fall  a  K 
wbaa,  tunuui  niii&d  uid  b^ijiiag  tJio  uld  woman  oa  Iba  ■' 


niiiui  niii&i 
I.  -Nothu 


daj,  bitnwt  wumaa  ;  di>  tba  daj.* ' 


I>iian  fianeay  nj-s  :— 

"  t  ha*B  two  diaraL-tcmtic  and  dry  Soottab  aiwwn^  li  _ 

B  Lotliiao  family,  «Qp{ili«t  lo  m*  bf  IIm  praaanl  Kmlliat  aad  tt 
d  yooait  Matijuia.     A  M«i|iii«  of  Iwiiaa  of  a  ivanr  |bm 
rnid  in  hit  walk  tvn  wurknUa  voy  buy  wJtb  a  bddar  la  i 
•1^  on  wlUdi  thay  mist  kipt  nn  a  ftuMoa  rb^ung.     Ha  aaksd  v~ 
bs  olg'oct  of  tnaking  aoch  a  itio,  t«  whidt  Iba  atiawei  '" 

Bjr  Imd,  to  m'  tha  wurkmrn  l^getho:*    '  Why,  h«w 
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*  'Deed  ay,  sir,  this  is  the  prophets*  chalmer.' 

*  It  maun  bo  for  the  miiior  prophets,  then,*  was  the  quiet  reply." 

"  There  was  an  old  man  who  always  rode  a  donkey  to  his  work,  and 
tethered  him  while  he  worked  on  the  roads,  or  wherever  else  it  might 
bo.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  my  grandfather  that  he  was  suspected 
of  i)utting  it  in  to  feed  in  the  fields  at  other  people's  expense.  *  Eh, 
lainl,  I  could  never  be  tempted  to  do  that ;  for  my  ouddy  winna  eat 
ony tiling  but  nettles  and  thristles.'  One  day  my  grandfather  was 
riding  along  tho  road,  when  he  saw  Andrew  Leslie  at  work,  and  his 
donkey  up  to  the  knees  in  one  of  his  clover  fields,  feeding  luxuriously. 
*  Hollo,  Andrew,'  said  he  ;  *  I  thought  you  told  me  your  cuddy  would 
eat  nothing  but  nettles  and  thistles.*  Ay,  said  he,  *  but  he  misbehaved 
tho  day ;  ho  nearly  kicket  me  ower  his  head,  sae  I  pat  him  in  there 
just  to  punish  him.' 


)  n 


This  sly  humour  sometimes  comes  out  admirably  in  well-merited 
reproof,  and  satiric  admonishment  to  the  profane  or  irreligious. 

"  A  friend  has  informed  me  that  the  late  Lord  Eutherford  often  told 
with  much  interest  of  a  rebuke  which  he  received  from  a  shepherd, 
near  Bonally,  amongst  the  Pentlands.  He  had  entered  into  convert 
Ration  with  him,  and  was  complaining  bitterly  of  the  weather,  which 
prevented  him  enjoying  his  visit  to  the  country,  and  said  hastUy  and 

unguardedly,  *  What  a  d d  mist !  *  and  then  expressed  his  wonder 

liow  or  for  what  purpose  there  should  have  been  such  a  thing  created 
as  east  wind  The  shepherd,  a  tall  grim  figure,  turned  sharp  round 
upon  him.  'What  ails  you  at  the  mist,  sii^;  it  wats  the  sod,  it 
slockens  the  yowes,  and ' — adding  with  much  solemnity — *  it's  God*8 
wul ;'  anil  turned  away  with  lofty  indignation.  Lord  Eutherford  used 
to  repeat  this  with  much  candour  as  a  fine  specimen  of  rebuke  from 
a  sincere  and  simple  mind." 

"  A  lato  well-known  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  when  a  youth, 
was  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  and,  I  suppose,  somewhat  short  and  sharp 
in  his  temper.  He  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  country,  and  was 
making  a  great  fuss  about  his  preparing  and  the  putting  up  his 
habiliments.  His  old  aunt  was  much  annoyed  at  all  this  bustle,  and 
stopped  him  by  the  somewhat  contemptuous  question,  '  Whaur's  this 
you're  gaun,  Eobby,  that  ye  mak  sic  a  grand  wark  about  yer  claes  1 ' 
'i'ho  young  man  lost  temper,  and  pettishly  replied,  *  Fm  going  to  the 
devil.*  ''Deed,  Robby,  then,'  was  the  quiet  answer,  *ye  needna  be 
sae  nice,  he'll  juist  tak  ye  as  yo  are.'  " 

Dr.  Rogers  gives  also  some  illustrations  of  this  impurturbablo 
dr}Tiess  of  humour.  John  Ritchie,  the  beadle  of  St.  David's, 
Dundee,  was  renowned  for  his  peculiar  shrewdness  and  humour, 
we  should  think  also  for  a  not  very  comfortable  usage  of  it 
occasionally. 


013 


■coTnaa  rou.  uma. 


I 


aaee,  Ht.  L.  slipt  k  ahilltiiK  into  Uu)  amns^Wo  hatuL  TTIm  1  . 
J,  r.  Court  was  holtl,  Sfr.  L  wm  ]in»unt,  uul  wlitn  *  Am  Mi 
prnpun^  to  bu  cxact<<(l  from  tlw  naoggtar.  *  Fttte  1 '  Mid  )lr.i 
'  b>r«  malr  nood  o'  Aronettiing  to  gvl  doJ*  to  hU  WJc.  B«'t  1 
luy  poor  roll ;  I  giu'd  him  k  •hUltng  jud  liut  SobfaaLh.'  * 

Oni?  >«f  tho  I'liArniitcni  of  wham  Di^n  lUmsitj  hoe  (ani 
illii'ifnitivu  aiiecdrjCcs  ftir  baUi  aeri<«  nf  hb  "HeminT 
ttie  Her.  Walter  Dunlop,  of  Duinfriet : — 

"Mr.  I>iinlop  hajippDod  tmo  d*y  tn  I»  pnw'(i>  '• 
%  neitibnurmg    Pw-sbylury.      A  IIbv.  Itt.  «•;■ 
duJint<d     Oil  thu  iui<etiiiK  udliunilut:,  Mr.  I ' 

BUd  Mkt'd  how  Ilo  -M      TIm    Pnrt  ,T   Ktrrt  I 

did  not  Jtply.     Mr.D.ni!'!:  '        ' 

is'na  ho  a  (luonr  miui,  tint  I ' 
"  On  one  occasion  two  i  r 
luid,  to  'taiglc'  tliimini-: 

of  DofflfHoA,  thoy  (icw4Vl  'liiu   ".lii  i.j1''i  -'■I'lh.'.it. 
Duidop,  lUe  ye  licar  Uko  [wr»l'     ''Vnuil  wtnf     '6li,  _ 
dead.'     '  1j  he,'  niJ  ^Ir.  Unnlop, '  tbon  I  aa^m  pnty  far  twa  I 
Ininu."* 

THi.  Shimi,  a  mkoIidk  raim^vrof  Kirknlily,  ia  onotber  g 
wGtUnvnitnnbmvd ;  a  kmd  of  BuffloDd  Hill,  alile  ia  ha  « 
and  Mnmtm  laalitics. 

"  A  yuuD)}  ofliKsr  of  B  folmilMr  carp*  un  dn^  in  tb«  pWa^  (^ 
IrTi'dd  "if  lii«  frv«li  nnjf.trm.  hud  nnni-  Ui  Mr  Sbirtn'"  tlipirl^  ( 
mlfcedabiKlt  nil  'f 'fifc-^i'  I'-r  ■■  •■■■«  li-i  n,  .-.,..  i..  .i,...i  ,.»r  i.;,  ^ 
WUicll  Ul!   MW   "  - 

ttuaahnnot  ilii'  <  ,->i 

iHiddy,  [ 


JnicJUy,  Du   3ti 
OUM,  Hil.l   •,■..'11 
MIDI'     Mr     -1  '^r,!  ■.-.,..  V,.  ■' 
Uurttlii    I  .-i.T.,.  n; 

in  my  Ita--*!"  nJl  iiii'U  «•.■  ILts'  \i-  i|ii.i' lij  ■l-i^r^-i,  'In 

dn'  yo  h»d  bom  r  UU*  patiih  yo  migfal  buvi-  uid  It  At  fovt  (w 


Mft    tl  . 
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Ills  mriTincr,  apologised  by  the  remark — '  Brothron,  though  I  hope 
I  h.'ivo  the  word  of  God  in  my  mouth,  I  think  the  defl  himself 
Inis  ijottcn  into  my  brooks.' " 

AW^  rehictiiutly  tiiko  leave  of  these  most  interesting^  volumes. 
Our  (h:jiiks  are  especially  due  to  Dean  llamsay,  for  the  pleasure 
lie  has  alt'orded  us;  he  has  brought  together' a  vast  variety  of 
amusing  incident,  and  linked  the  whole"  on  a  thread  of  pleasant 
roriective  discourse,  quite  cheerful,  and  consistent  mth  his  character 
as  a  Christian  minister. 


V. 

WIT,  IHI.^rOUR,  AND  COARSENESS  IN  THE  PULPIT.* 

Amo\({  the  contributions  of  Iluram,  king  of  Tarsliish,  to  the 
^Teat  builder  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — in  the  report  prc- 
sputed  in  the  second  Book  of  Chronicles — there  stxinds  the  cunous 
ite^ii  of  monkeys  and  peacocks.  Monkeys  and  peacocks  have 
been  very  plentiful  in  the  building  of  the  temple  in  all  ages  since, 
(•sj)ecially  tlie  apes — the  monkeys.  It  might  seem  singular  how 
lliat  (juaint  and  disgusting  beast  can  ever  minister  to  the  scr>dco 
oi'  till)  masters  of  wisdom,  or  the  priests  of  the  temple;  but  it 
s.inis  certain  that  his  foolishness  has  aided  the  plans  and  pur- 
|)o>ses  of  even  highest  and  holiest  things.  Indeed  wc  arc  not 
s'[ueaniish  in  our  ears,  whatever  we  may  be  in  our  appetites;  it 
is  with  food  for  the  mind  as  with  food  for  tho  stomach ;  all  food 
wliieh  seems  coarse  is  not  really  coarse ;  good  oatmeal  is  a  fine, 
linne>t,  nutritive  diet,  while  the  fino  kickshaws  of  a  Paris  cook 
<hviiclied  in  condiments  and  sauces,  are  among  the  most  gross  and 
vi(i(jus — tho  most   reallv   coarso   and  innutritious  abominations 


•*  I.  Aut«  ]Mo;;rai)liy  of  PlUt  Cartwrijjht,  the  Backwood  Preacher;  the  Birth, 
Fortunt's,  ami  (lenoral  Experienci'»  of  the  olik'st  American  Methodist  TraveUing 
Pri':u!ior.     Kdiicil  \*y  W.  P.  Striclvland.     London:  Arthur  HaU,  Virtue  &  Co. 

II.  The  ilitl.',  A\«',  arul  SaUdlo  li:)^^  and  other  Lectures.  By  WiUiam  Henry 
Mllbuni.  Witli  a  Pn^fave,  including  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Biu- 
lu-y.     London  :  Sann)S()n  Low,  S.)n,  &  Co.     1857. 

ni.  Ten  Years  of  Preaelier  Life.  Chapters  from  an  Autohiopraphy.  By 
Wir-ium  IKnry  Miibuni.  With  an  Introduction  hy  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Artliur, 
M  A.     Sa:niis(.iii  L<av  and  C«>. 

I  V.  A.i  IN^ay  on  thi-  Composition  of  a  Sermon.  Translated  from  the  Original 
I'n  hch  i;f  t]>e  Kev.  John  Claude.  With  Notes  by  Robert  Robineon.  In  Two 
Vi.lunie.-.     17&S. 
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frhiob  can  vex  the  stomach.    T!to  R«T.  Ur.  Traoelo  i 
has  ciSeaded  inir  gutric  Ustos,  bat  we  oooU  aorer  ti 
Rbv.  Mr.  Htfiicymitu  for  five  minotea  withoat  beiiiff  w 
fiicko[ic.-(i ;  truf ,  we  have  no  iiiah  to  make  n  manl  of  cstkeTi 
one  or  the  othiir. 

The  subject  of  these  remarkfl  is  n  -nay  lar)^  ooe  and  u  capitt  1 
of  a  great  varieh'  of  treatment,  it  is  perhaps  tnui  tiwi  the  ari»  I 
of  the  nutiun  una  of  tbochun^  bus  improved.  PvrliapsilietiDHp  1 
nltogutliLT  outn^ouH  to  good  sonao  aiM  propriety,  wauld  ool  n  I 
ilictatf»l  now  to  tbo  mind  of  anj  speaker.     Wv  m   fat  &«■  1 
thinking  they  would  not  be  tolor^ed  if  uttetod.     And  m  thisi  . 
ve  perceive   a  disposition  to  retora  to  those  timtfi    who:  tkt 
miction  of  a  diaoourse  was  in  ita  Rtqm  coarM-^ues,  and  its  pith  oi 
its  power  in  ite  oScnsivencsa.     Pvrhaps  it  a  im»j»tblo  t»  wWU 
an  uitluenco  over  immcnso  masses  of  people  wiutuHit  ■omethng 
of  thiis.     CurtaiDly  it  ban  usually  boeo  tbo  oaso«  that  thcae  noii 
omtors  who  Iinvt-  moved  mnltitudes,  have  done  mi,  if  ttot  pii»-  ' 
cipolly,  yet  mainly,  by  oficDcea  agsioat  all  the  oonoiu  of  ^    '" 
taste.     The  time  Los  guno  by  when  enm  gimtlcmefi  k*^  wI 
thus  iodocorously  exposed  thcnmelTca ;  the  htstonr  of  tlio  ^ 
famisbra  samo  stisngu  instmioos ;  lo  wmic  of  which  ws  bi^  » 
hut  th(!W  uo  ontii{Hinttiv4dr  old.    Against  the  Icciluuie  ■ 
bitmour,  wit,  and  wtiro  in  Uu)  pulpit  wu  bavo  lilUe  to  mt»  I 
who  MM  asm  them  with  »kill  may  Snd  th4)M>  weapnu  «  i| 
03  available,  pcrh^  more  aroilablc,  than  any;  for  tbor  eart 
iiro  wvapona  which  lio  on  tlio  side  <>f  the  ntani  sunj^y  hm 
perhaps,  oven  aa  in  the  ouc  of  latire,  the  more  ■■wtimy  pa 
ounuui   nntOTi!.     Wo  gain  |iow(ir  uver  men  principaDy  ae  ' 
remove  from  the  rcgian*  of  the  ahatnut    Enn  iwiaipni " 
miiTu  powerful,  not  whun  it  asocnds  into  the  htsKbts  am  h 
of  pot'trj-,  but  when  it  rather  dewends  into  thu  hnii-t"-!-*  " 
slvop ;  nud  hero  is  a  muat  laBitimati;  realm.    Iiuci;i' 
humour  may  hu  iimetiftM,  who  has  heard  »i<r! 
pulpit  maatcn  of  even  tba  prciwnt  4ia,  and  Wt  < ' 
joiiiisooB  uac,  reined  and  giiid«d  by  |i>ety,  IomLsiu^m,  a 
would  do  more  to  brtn;;  truth  near  la  tlto  ooarta  ofths  B 
than  any  iitbvr  clumcat  of  s^rh;  il  is  n»wn1«>  tfaaiM 
our  latiguuKo  is  in  bomour,  m  the  pajpit  it  bat  been 
omi>loyed,  nay  it  liaa  busame  so  ran  that  it  has  olsir  1 
tnstcfn];  aad  bo  who  uam  it  has  to  oolculato  on  a  £ur  i 
nnpofKilanQ'  with  his  hiuthren  in  the  mtmatry  Cm-  his  con 
■inn  to  the  popular  infirmity  of  a  uula^  even  if  W  -tup  *[iiiel  hyl 
many  do^rw*  of  the  mora  flagrant  heroay  of  a  Uu;.'!i.     Vd  th*| 
yuttne  minister  may  he  txm  that  his  faeeeaaful  sffOLt  li  K-ill  u 


gnatly  upon  his  ability  to  um  thii ;  for  it  is  homour  whkii  i*  ri 
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great  detective  in  character — it  distinguishes  the  shades  of  minds, 
and  hearty  humour  also  has  a  keen  eyo  for  the  frailties  and 
failings,  the  sins  and  infirmities,  the  lesser  or  the  larger  sorrows, 
and  the  lighter  or  the  weightier  joys  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Wo  have  before  said  that  a  man  may  as  well  preach  without 
humanity  as  without  humour,  but  then  perhaps  most  men  do 
preach  \nthout  humanity — they  find  their  truth  and  dissect  off  all 
its  human  relations  and  hold  it  up  a  mere  piece  of  curious  crystal 
to  the  eye. 

In  the  pulpit,  any  man  who  docs  not  aim  to  lift  his  audience 
out  of  the  region  of  ever}'-day  life,  out  of  tho  region  of  sorrow 
and  of  sin,  out  of  the  region  of  doubt  and  trembling — tho 
preacher  who  does  not  perpetually  aim  to  influence  tho  mind  from 
higher  regions,  had  better  for  his  own  sake  hold  his  peace  ;  if  that 
guiding  tliought — which  is  only  what  tho  Essajists  and  Reviewers 
would  call  the  colological  way  of  speaking  of  the  glory  of  God, 
as  the  reviewers*  chief  end — if  that  commanded  all  tho  faculties 
and  powers  of  the  preacher  it  would  balance  all  his  ofibrts. 
Truest  humour  is  tenderness ;  coarseness  is  always  S)Tionymous 
with  hardness ;  a  gross,  overflo^ving,  sensual  nature  may  say  a 
multitude  of  clever,  shrewd,  laughable  things,  but  not  for  a 
moment  merit  the  character  of  the  humourist ;  they  may  be  just 
the  luxuriant  outgrowth  of  a  hot  tropical  climate ;  that  ^vildemess 
of  rank  luxuriance  does  not  delight  us,  it  is  tho  nestling  ground 
of  very  dangerous  things ;  tho  very  beauty  needs  to  be  educated 
in  a  less  voluptuous  sou.  Such  productions  may  be  wonderfid, 
but  scarcely  beautiful.  Such  is  the  coarseness  with  which  the  old 
pulpit  abounded ;  hardness  and  blasphemy  arc  characteristics  of 
many  of  the  sermons  of  tho  old  times.  No  doubt  in  very  rudo 
and  primitive  times,  and  over  very  rough  and  ragged  congrega- 
tic.ns,  this  weapon  even  may  be  used,  and  not  m  vain.  Mr. 
Milbum  gives  us  an  account  of  an  old  American  preacher  of  the 
backwood  districts  in  the  days  of  the  Saddle  Bag. 

"  Tak(^  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  their  predilections.  It  was 
a  discourse  delivered  by  tho  licv.  James  Azlcy,  familiarly  known  as 
*'  Old  Jimmy,"  a  renowned  and  redoubtable  preacher  of  East  Tennessee. 
It  was  ri'lated  by  Hugh  L.  White,  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
.jull^'o  ill  that  State,  and  afterwards  a  conspicuous  member  of  tho 
FeiliTal  Senate. 

"  It  was  noised  through  tho  town  of  Jonesborough  that  Mr.  Axley 
Would  hold  forth  on  tho  morning  of  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  llio  famous 
<livino  was  a  great  favourite — with  none  more  than  with  Jud^e  AVliito. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  judge,  in  company  with  a  large  congregation, 
was  in  attendance  at  the  house  of  prayer.  All  were  hushed  in  expecta- 
tion.    Mr.  Ashley  entered,  but  with  him  a  clerical  brother,  who  was 


sua  tm,  HoiioOR,  Ans  oDiBassnB  tu  tut  pulpit. 

" pot  up"  Lo prwiuih.    TIiD  Uin;rn>^tum nat iMmtfomnX  at  »h 

lation ;  thef  weni  ciiaa]>noliit'.-0  ;  t(ti»  nu  i»it  tlm  mun  l.h(T  l| 

tij  hoar,  oonaui^ouoUy  llitn-  «tii  n  ^•i,'..,'.  yti,iJ   iF  nii>!..'lii 

duoitiimi  w(u  iindml,  mil  ^ 

couuUy  wiwn  two  oc  m  ■ 

IiiVH  eoBiiitliiii^  to  cay 

ttoiB  M  mmii  a  Uiug  difltn^! 

pitiB  into  dlu^Jl  at  iil'i;!):  o'<:!li-1;  in  lIi';  ii;  iriiiry.  m-.^l  lij 

out  dKuiii  until  ilv»  o'elnek  in  tito  uQrniouo.     Sliurl  xlmiuutraioMO 

thu  HniwUi  of  tbialcT *i>{l)<!tnnaU. 

"  ilc  AxJ^y  •ioii']  liltintJy  attmjrLUg  thi  amgnpUiDn  ntttQ  • 
OM  u'u  HvoUd.     llo  then  tx^iit  ;— 

"  '  It  ta^y  b-)  A  mry  painful  duly,  but  il  ii  b  ¥«]•  mIiidr  aam,  &t^ 
]ltiubt<irof  th-;  '!.-i-7.,t  to  rtj.pT,-:'  ri'>.  iiii»:oi.ilii-l.  an  *     ' 
imdwliw'Tcr  li'  '  '.' 

atdliURlj.     Ti^ 

•"Ana  mi", 
liiificr  in  Uio  tl>: 

lb"  iliJiir,  wlio  yi'l  iiji  .iii'l  "fTil  . 
ataj-i^l  ont  m  lone  >«  fav  waiiI'  > 

KkIe    Bnit  FUUIIird    ll>'>   Blll^l    i>ir 

voaUl,  im  |iQTpom  Ui  ilutorli  LL.:  .       .. 

IhiiD  took  hi*  «rat  j  tlut  oiitn  tliiiik*  I  aun. 

11  ihem't  Imk  lu  if  Iia  hntl  been  raiim]  ju  V. 

It,  tit  bebkVB  UmI  way  Bt  mpctiti^  t    Xiiw,  i.<    . 

Inini  biltri  iti^anet*  beEpre  you  ootn^  to  riiur  ii  o  ; 

don'l  ntnnn  Aim.' 

" '  Ad'I  tinw.'  iinJn  iKiiutiu;  «!  bia  bimHc  '  Ikst  I 
tbor.-.  ;ilt-Dl  Ui.1f  '■,,!  ,-,■  [l,u  r.,u«.— T  'l..v,i!,^  yvh . 
liiit'- 


tb.>  I 
cLuruk     ill' I 

tbrr.,     ' 

ur... 

tool,  : 

tbini*  I  ui- 
plow  U>  «Jiii- 
laliK  otr  jraur 
diureh.    Tbv'  i*<-k  > 


inht  a«  M 
'  .    •II' I  AWH 
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V"-:  t  '  k'-i'T)  :i\v;.ki».  I]ift  [  ihml  m*:fin  /.'hit.'  Tliu^  d'nl  ho  proucoil, 
i'  >i;;li!..r  oil!,  rvcrv  i:i:iii,  v><Mn;in,  and  cliiM,  \\'\in  lia«l  in  llii;  .sli^lit(;s>t 
«:!■',  i.i;  .:  IVnjn  a  li.Iiuiu!:^  liiu-  «•!"  I'uii'.liii-t  ;  rliarartorisiiig  tho  mi:s(lu- 
la- ..:.'  \\v,  aii-1  r.  ailiii^r  oiiaij)  k'i-i^«ns  of  ri'ljuko. 

**.Ii-.«i:'.'  V\'iiil"  v.M>  all  lliis  liim.-  sitliii,^'  at  the  oiul  Oi  llie  front  soiit^ 
j.i-t  '.::m!  .■  :li"  sin'ahi-i',  L'iijnyiii;_;  liio  uld  ;;i?ntlL' man's  di.s<iuisition  to 
iIm'  ];;  \  dc^^n-'  ;  tv/irtin;;  ids  neck  aruun.l,  In  notu  if  the  audi«?ni'o 
n  Hm:.'  I  tin.*  *'  dow:i  roiniiii^s''  a-;  niucli  a.s  Iw  did  ;  rubbing  his  hands, 
.•.iiiiliiiLS  cliiK'klin.Lj  inwanlly.  Jjclwi-i'n  liis  teeth  and  chrck  was  a 
i:i->!i.-ii'.iis  ijuid  ct'  tohar  ■;),  Avhii.'li,  tln;  bi'ttiir  li(!  "was  jduascd,  th(»  niuro 
1:  •  I'll:  w.  (I  ;  the  junii'  h»'  clu'wod,  the  nioro  he  ?j>at,  and  behold,  tho 
ll'.>r  li'-:-.'  v.-i;::i's.-,  tn  iIk;  rrsidt**.  At  li"n.i;lh,  tlic  old  ^ontlonian, 
str.ii;.!i;  iiiii-  him-clf  up  to  tliis  ftdl  Iii-ij^dit,  cuntinuod,  witli  frrt*at 
M'lvitv  : — 

•*  *  Au'l  n«)V,'  I  r<r]:on  you  want  to  know  who  I  do  moan.  I  mean 
t:..i{  «:ir:v,  n:ist\-,  illtliv  tobaao-clicwer,  siitini,'  on  tin;  einl  of  that  front 
S'a*'-  -liis  llnLT-T  ni(anwhih:,  pointiii.Lj  true  as  tliu  nei'dle  to  tho  pole — 
*.-■;•  wliat  in;  has  lu-cn  about !  J.(m)1:  at  those  pudilh'S  on  the  lloor  ;  u 
1V'»;  v.'«:ii!dn't  ;4«a  into  thi'iii ;  tiiink  of  tho  tails  of  th(^  siiter's  dresses 
1".  in ,  dr.i;:^''  tl  iliruui^li  tli:.t  niu'jk.'  Tiic  cre^t-fallen  jud^'o  averred  that 
1.-    n  vi-r  «]iewi-d  any  mon)  tobaeeo  in  chuivh."' 

\\  t  this  Is  Hot  .so  objoctionr.bh"'  as  many  otbrr  .styles  of  proacli- 
iii.Lr  *:t  v.liicli  wo  niav  vot  hav-  nccasiou  to  rrfor.  AVc  can  almost 
:::  ii  •!  ii  ();i>i'l\\\s  I'mMu  iae  uii|niblisliL'd  jiulpit  rciiiinisecntcs  of 
:■.  (''ir  d'.'-:ar-;'d  f-i'-iid.  It  mav  bi?  sixtv  Vi-ar.s  .-^inrv*  thfro  iV'^- 
','i.'->tl\'  ranu'  to  IJ/i.^tol  a  wt'll-known  (JalN-iiii-tii?  !SIcthodi.--o 
I  :\;:^'ii""  nf  tljat  :]■.[': — in  a  d.:v  wlu-ii  ilalU'rim;  tillcs  v.'cn-  not 
v.'.  I:\i-uh  ii".-l;;!  ;■;.■. 1 — .-.dlrd  liillv  J^iw::^'  bv  llh*  J:iulii»a  i:-. 
^.:l:' ■.!■ '.^'iiti.d  :i\  111;  i.ii:ii-t:y.  iii»  ciiiac  j.LTiodi-.'ally  lro;:i  \]k' 
J.  .■.:i..ii':i';  uf  *'  :;l.'.iL^lll^Ili^^^  ami  j^^ok;*  with  tnlcrable  clKcii'iii  v 
1!!  r.  iuH-jIi.  Our  frii-nd  was  i^i  tli(*  rbap5.d  when,  as  wa.s  not 
li!:-..  :i  1,  two  i.!ini.^ti.i.s  Dilly  Ihvoze  a:id  another,  were  to  prcadi. 
'1 !  •  «»:ijrr  tn<.!.  tb*^  first  ]»!;ii'i- — P.  younj;  man  witli  i-omo  tints  of 
j:  •..!(■  il  li\'iniii'.r,  mA  sunir  of  the  rosy  lidils  of  a  then  oidv 
i:.i|vnt  liatiMiudi-m  on  bis  mind.  He  took  for  his  text — **  lio 
tl;.:l  ii  lu'vetb  sliall  be  .^avevl,  and  ho  that  behcveth  not  shall  bo 
<i. ;■:::::  il ;"  bat  he  eond<mvd  tb.e  heavy  eondcmnation,  and,  in  an 
;..!  .•:•  !  mannrr,  sluuled  \,{i'  tin.'  -larl'.ness  of  the  dotnn  of  unljelief, 
\-  ly  -.iMrli  in  :!..'  styb*  of  an«»ther  preaeln-r,  who  told  his  hearers 
L^  ■.  ."•  i"-..--  -.1  b  st  tlit-y  siiould  be  doomed  to  a  plaee  which  Lr<j->d 
J  ;:«!;  i'.-  it  :!•::!;•  \\v.M  fv{)-\v.  m(  ntlonlnL;.  Thr  younj;  man  also 
::•■•.•.'  ■■  !iii;i;-  ;*  .1,  /'.'/•/  bi  i/fjr/  pdnloii  of  :in  audi(  iu'e,  rather  more 
i  =''.  ■  tlaii  ii-u.i!,  I'mv  tile  >:id  .stale 'nn.nt  made  in  tli«'  text.  **  Ihu 
.  .  !,"  .":.id  1.  ■,  'Mi'j  that  biiievelh  ;diall  bu  .-avvd,  and  he  that 
"in  VLih  not,   indeeJ,  I   riL;ret  to  t«uy — I  l»e:;  yuur  pardon  for 


6  »rT,  nvMOVH,  axd  ooahcsem  ix  tiis  nira 

ottoriiig  tho  torriblc  tnitli— bul  indeed  W  sliaU  tw  ante 


yhica  wbiuh  b«re  1  doro  not  mcntifln."     Then  i 


BBOly] 


i" 


0  began—"  I  shall  take  the  samo  text  ttv-nigbt  wbidi  roa 
nst  hrard.  Our  young  friend  has  been  fiirj'  foine  ii)-tuf;lit;j. 
told  you  some  very  polite  tilings.  I  urn  not  fory  Cnno^  il 
I  am  Lut  politu ;  but  I  will  pnroch  o  liltic  Ut  <<f  titigpc]  to  J 
which  k  tJuis — '  H<^  that  bbbcvHh  &lmU  bo  saved,  tind  ho  t 
bt'lieveth  not  shall  tio  tamiK.'d,'  and  I  Uvti  ua  parAttu."  Br  ' 
continued : — "  I  do  look  round  ou  this  vaapel,  and  1  do  «* 
people  all  fcry  learned  and  inteUeotual.  You  do  read  book*,  M4 
you  do  atudy  studies ;  and  fcry  likely  yon  do  tlunk  tlmt  yvn  ns 
mend  God's  Book,  and  aro  fory  sure  yon  can  awnd  me.  Ym 
have  gn'£it,  what  you  uill  thuui^ht^i  unit  piietiioa.  Bat  t  will  tall 
yuu  uiiu  litttv  wurd,  and  you  jnuat  not  try  to  aueui  tliut — tiot  if 
you  do  it  M-ill  he  all  tlut  eame.  It  u  tliis,  look  yon — '  He  that 
D<?iti«}vi'tii  shall  bo  saved,  and  be  tliot  beUvTutli  nut  otiaD  b* 
toninod,'  and  I  begt  rto  pardons.  And  tliea  I  do  took  roiiniJ  y^m 
C^Rpol,  and  I  do  see  yon  are  Itiii!  pcojJc,  wuD-diraacd  pc>opl% 
wplt-to-do  pMjjlo.  You  oro  not  only  pioui.  but  you  haw  tty 
fin>:  hynin-boiiKfl  and  uiuhiuoA,  and  tutac  ml  irurtaina,  for  I  do  hs 
Tiiu  un'  ft'fy  rit-ii,  and  yoa  havo  got  yvur  ntaaim,  and  iu«  giiUJn, 
ten'  pmud.  Uut  I  will  t«U  you  itdoui  not  matterftt  all,  um  I  d» 
sot  mind  it  ut  all — not  oue  Uttla  bit — fur  I  most  IcU  ym  tbi 
""  Hi,  and  tho  truth  a — '  Ho  that  bclicroth  aliall  be  isTcd,  and  fa* 
t  helicveth  out  ehall  Iw  tumncd,'  mtd  I  fie^  mo  panhtm.^ 
I*  And  now,"  c<mtina«!  the  prvacbor,  "  yon  will  eay  to  mo  '  WImL 
'do  you  moaD  liy  tulkJng  to  us  in  this  way  Y  who  »tv  ywj.  Sir  f 
And  now  1  will  tell  vou  I  tax  Pflly  l*rci»c.  I  lure  oomo  bom 
thfi  miinntaina  nf  Cnrdi^tnaiihtro  on  my  Maslrr's  btunwn^  uid  ffil 

go  I  niut  deltvor.    If  vnu  will  mmt  hmr  mo  agtSn,  I 

not  matter  much ;  \mt  w^itlo  yon  ihall  bL<ai  mo,  yoa  •hafl 
nOf  and  thia  is  Uu  wtinl  In  mc,  and  in  nw  (o  yitu— '  He 
:MiDvetli  bImQ  be  ured,  uu)  lie  that  bcJicrctb  not  »hall  W 
*/  and  J  befft  no  panhna."     But  thu  austa   ia  the  pa)|a( 
f%H  a  trifle  to  tbe  Mcne  in  tlic  rcatnr-    then  the  dflwoni  mf 
Id  ft  stole  of  great  aogur  with  tlu)  Uunt  luichcr;  aad  uoav  tlhs 
andntin—WD  believe  tlie  Koea^bi»—<i  n  wtdl-kaown  letipow  nan 
'$B  Brutal,  racdnimed — "  Mr.  Btmx»,  ywn  hun  •trwl)^■l^  f>irtn..tti.t. 
viiupurlf  lo-ui^bl.  Sir.    We  dJd  not  rxpocl  tltatyvv  ^ 
'«eIutTcd  in  thu  way.     AVo  have  olwap  been  Tory  cIil. 
pulpit ;   bat  your  MrtDoa  ttKBiglit,  Sir,  hiui   ; 
„  tbuscbL"    He  wound  tip  •  pratty  anuut  ct>u<)<  tuu^ci.i(i 
Hiying — "In  abort,  I  don't  ondinlatMl  7<>t>-"    "JIu!    hof 
lat  I  TOO  Biy  jrov  don't  undmatond  mn.    A  /  kwlc  )  ou  t 
will  teU  yoa  I  do  nadcnland  yoc     Up  in  ov  mouota 
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have  one  man  there,  we  do  call  him  exciseman.  He  comes  along 
to  our  shops  and  stores,  and  says,  *  What  have  you  hero  P  any- 
thing contraband  here?'  And  if  it  is  all  right,  the  good  man 
says,  '  Step  in,  Mr.  Exciseman ;  come  in,  and  look  you.'  He  is 
all  fair,  and  open,  and  above-board.  But  if  he  has  anything 
secreted  there,  he  does  draw  back  surprised,  and  he  makes  a  fine 
face,  and  says,  '  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.'  Now  you  do  tell 
me  you  don't  understand  mo ;  but  I  do  understand  you,  gentle- 
men :  I  do,  and  I  will  say  good-night  to  you ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
one  little  word,  that  is — *  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  ho 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  tamned,'  and  I  begs  no  pardons" 

Some  sermons  are  much  more  coarse  in  seeming  than  in  reality. 
AVc  liave  l}'ing  before  us  now  on  the  table  the  old  sermon,  well 
kno^vn  and  often  quoted,  "  Beelzebub  Driving  and  Drowning  His 
Hugs,"  by  J.  Burgess,  with  its  three  queer  divisions : — 

"  In  tlieso  words,  the  devil  verified  three  old  English  proverbs ; 
which,  as  they  contain  the  general  drift  of  my  text,  shall  also  contain 
the  substance  of  this  ensuing  discourse. 

"  I.  The  devil  will  play  at  small  game,  rather  than  none  at  alL 

'*  *  All  tlic  iloxih  besought  Him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that 
we  may  enter  into  them.' 

"  II.  They  run  fast  whom  the  devil  drives. 

*^  ^  WHien  the  unclean  spirits  entered  into  the  swine,'  'tis  said,  ^  The 
whole  herd  ran  violently.' 

"  And  III.  The  devil  brings  his  hogs  to  a  fine  market 

"  '  Behold  the  whole  herd  ran  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and 
were  choked.*  " 

But  in  the  sermon  itself  thcro  is  nothing  characterised  by  especial 
bad  taste,  while  we  should  suppose  it  would,  to  a  plampeople, 
not  be  delivered  without  useful  hint  and  suggestion.  There  is 
much  more  real  coarseness  in  the  following  quotetion,  given  by 
Kobinsou  from  a  Eomanist  sermon  ;*  but  indeed  our  readers  do 
n<:)t  need  to  be  informed  that,  for  illustrations  of  "  filthy  talking/' 
tilt  y  yyUl  find  no  sermons  like  old  Romanist  sermons. 

*'  It  is  the  exordium  of  a  sermon  which  Father  Selle,  a  French 
Dominican,  had  the  courage  to  preach  in  Poland  before  his  Excellency 
Cardinal  do  Janson,  ambassador  there : — 

**  *  Ctv.n.  ix.  13.  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the;  celestial  rainbow  to  please  the  eye — it  conveys  the  richest  conso- 
lation into  the  heart;  the  Word  of  God  having  constituted  it  the 
happy  presage  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  /  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud. 

•  Bobinion  Claude,  YoL  p.  287. 
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"  *  Tlic  hov\  cnricliod  witli  cloud.i!,  ];i'"omp.'?  Ih?  crown  of  the  v;orld — 
the  gracefiihuiss  of  tlie  air — the?  garlaiul  of  tlio  uiiiver?«> — tho  salubrity 
of  hoavoii — tho  pomp  of  liature — th'.i  triiiniph  of  serenity — the  ensigii 
of  love — the  picture  of  cleiiioncT — tlie  messsengi'r  of  liburiility — thu 
mansion  of  amorous  sniih's — the  ricli  stanza  of  ])leasurc — in  lim?,  the 
trumpet  of  peace,  for  /  do  set  m-/  hot/:  in  the  cloud, 

**  *  It  is  a  how,  gt^ntlemen,  with  wliicli,  tlui  ruaring  thunder  being 
a[)peased,  tliu  lieaveuly  (hplicus.  in  order  in.seu5jibly  to  enchant  tbu 
Avholo  cri'ation,  already  beconu'  immoveable  by  liis  divine  harmony, 
jj'af/s  u/)(fit  ilio  rioUn-  of  this  universe,  which  has  as  many  strings  as  it 
has  (ilements — for  /  du  set  my  l.-fur  in  iJin  cJoud. 

"  *  Yes  !  it  is  a  hoi",  in  which  we  sj(^  ^Mars,  the  eternal  god  of  war, 
who  was  just  nuv,'  ready  to  overwhelm  the  world  v»"ilh  tempest,  mt'ta- 
niori»hosed  into  a  god  t)f  love.  Yes  !  it  is  ixhoir  all  giMed  v/ithgt>UIeu 
rays — a  silver  dew — a  theatre  o^  emer;dds,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  to 
increase  tlie.  riches  of  this  poor  bcg-^Mrly  world.  !'•'(  ty-a  i-tirct'tV'^ 
oridlfhir,,^  1  (ini-  :iji'::fJ:i}.-j  fj  f/i,."!  Ci:/r.<H:d  sfn;  ila.t  /■■  "'*  i:i  the  cJoud, 
jLori/  M'''jd:d'  ii  r 

*'  IJravo  !  .Mar}"-  ^fagdalen  i^  like  a  rainbow,  and  a  rainbow  is  like 
a  liddle- stick  !" 

Tho  Church  of  iMighnid  also  lunst  1:;'.".r  hoi*  sliarcof  tiii>  burden 
of  coLirsi!  <  oi:»j);!r:s'ii  .ju'l  nlUhiiyj.  If.civ  is  a  i'it;itl<iii  from  :i 
tjCTaitrii  by  Edward  Yv'illau;?,  vieav  of  iloAUv-,  Sullolk: — 

*•  ile  tliat  lialh  no  rhnritij  in  bis  crifdni>ir  ninsl  nee*!.?  be  ''.''aY  at  Lis 
lud  ticrnind,  fiir  all  that  faith,  which  lie  iur,t't!'  .//;  in  hi<  pr'itV>si  ^.n. 
—  A- .'  iix  fi'nj  Irs.-i  i'.r  fi'/t-^,  o.td  ^-rci'i  .'-'.'i- /••r  ';#''.••• . — Tlie  fairest  inty 
into  tlic  (•//'/  of  ihe  tf'Xi,  is  tlii-.c.i-ii  \\\r  >• //.///7'.s-  nf  tlii^  virse  b-fon^  it. 
— It  is  a  Imnj'tiii.  oi"  Clod's  ov.ii  i!{'i!:i:V!j  t'»  li«^n')ur  ihcm  thai  h-aiour 
him. — As  tiinn  ;s  We  ww^  l"'-^cil  iVoia  ('Ur  ni'  :hi  r's  v.oiisl',  wc  are  all 
b<»und  towards  ih"  irijnih  nl*  ^^\v:  ;;i'rnf-t,'ron'/.:\'^fhrr,  the  earlh. —  Thv 
most  emphalical  Words  in  the  tixt  (Malt.  xiii.  l.">.  10)  are  l..i)rrov.\il 
either  from  that  ri«hcr  v/ay  «»f  //''  .''Jn'ndi'JiCj  hy  .'rh-d'-.-yife,  ov  fpiin  that 
jioor.-r  way  ol^  firdlinf/  itj  nfail, — All  UMiry  cannot  draw  all  the  ;/'//.>• 
an«l  i.tii'hfi  ;r  of  the  earth  inio  oni.*  mrur-s  loiVei.-? ;  no,  n(»r  so  mueli  us 
the  while  ami  v.  llow  ndr-nld  <'f  the  Jnili;'!i  earlh." 

V 

llobiii<on  sav.s : — 

"S.>i:ii'  Lnmj):;r!sons  anw ^/■'.ii/>'.  'Ihi' filtliic?!  sermon  that  ever  1 
read  WIS  i«re;i'jh'Ml  by  the  gj.irious  aulh""/.if » b-un  ]>;;silik'Vr)r.(.hiu«b-n, 
before  th"  J.oid  May<rainl  Aidc'.iai-n  t'f  L<«:i,l,.n,  jii  <t.  l\i!'j's,  lii."iO. 
The  text  is -b-r.  viii.  11,  ''i'hty  i.r.ve  b.-aliil  tl;--  bur;  of  the  ilau.jliler 
of  my  j;<«ipl  •  rliflilly.'  'J'h'  D.m-i'  :•  --.lys,  'Tl:'-  jir.»!  h.  I's  bow!-.  Wrn.* 
]iain'd  by  ih.il  '■"•.'.'••/'/'''"/.■.  v.Iiii-h  :  "ir  n:.ikt  >  njon  ilw  i'!''t'.<  and 
s'.iirdler  bowels  :i-:ir  the  h<  iri.'  "I'lr  V  •  is  h.'.v.ily  a  s[u'«-ii.'-  in'  h^<^pitul 
nasliuiss  wiii«:li   is  not   iiiiLoui;-*.- 1  here.     *  The  text  has  .^/'   pari;*:  a 
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]):itioiil,  the  sirk  (^luirch  of  Eiv^'lanJ  ;  nr.R  h'lrt ;  her  prosont  ho.alin^jj ; 
the  cheat  of  it;    those  iiiMj^niiU)qiient  iiiouut'/hjinks,  lauaticks  ;    and, 

lastly,   the   //••/.;•  ir-nf  (if  ficnlln'j  by  that  ciihoVn-nu   Episcopacy/ 

All,  Doctor  ! The  Doctor's  patient  is  *  his  daughter,  his  sister,  his 

mother,  a  forsaken  virgin,  a  rich  married  wile,  and  a  poor  desolat<) 
widow.'  'J'liis  good  hidy  has  got  *  Iksh-wounds,  ulcers,  gangi-encs, 
pustuh.s,  angry  biles,  running  issues,  and  fistulas ;  she  is  plethorick 
and  (•onsumi)tive,  lier  spirits  are  ilat-,  and  lier  head  is  cracked  ;  she  has 
got  the  iicli  and  the  sera t<:h,  and  lier  inward  wounds  aiij  bleeding  ;* 
and  in  this  niisemblo  plight  *  some  violent  sons  of  lielial  commit  a 
h(»rril)!e  rup"  upon  h«^r.'  JVsently  they  bring  '  salves,  elixirs,  and 
diuniMl  dories,  an<l  sing  hdiih j.'  At  last  comes  Dr.  (iaudon,  anda])plio3 
*  leniiives,  unguents,  and  poultices;  ho  jmrges  humours,  removes  proud 
llesh,  prill ).'s  ami  ch-ansrs  ii-strred  plar^s  ;  cures  pantings  and  fainting 
li!-  :  ;i:id  all  tin*  nth<T  feditv  which  that  unmannerlv  medicaster,  the 

il'vil,   iiad  causid    by  his  inlernal  eructations/ All  this — and  ten 

tiuie-i  noi-bc — at  St.  l^iul's  (.'athedi*al,  Ijeforo  the  Ijord  ^layor  and  all 
tlie  city  magistMles,  the  sev(fml  livery  companies,  the  Lord  General 
Monk,  the  clergy,  gentry,  ladies,  and  populace,  by  their  *  humble  ser- 
vanr  in  Christ,  John  (iauden,  D.D.,*  afterwards  tlie  Kight  Kev.  Father 
in  (lud,  .John  Lord  liishop  of  Exeter." 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  pulpit  eloquence,  wc  arc  often 
ixMuindetl  of  the  old  fiible  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale.  Loth 
«oni«:nh  1  who  shoidd  sing  the  sweetest;  and  the  ass,  beeaiLso  of 
his  long  e-.irs,  was  ni;i(le  the  judge.  The  nightingale  sung  iirst, 
the  (Mickoo  next.  The  ass's  doti  nni nation  was  that  truly  the 
night  ii)g:;le  suii.,^  pi\ 'tty  well ;  but  that  for  a  good,  sweet,  plain, 
ti'.kiii:  s»ii|r,  nntl  a  iii  ;e,  cU':n'  notr,  llic  cuckoo  sung  far  better. 
AVcll,  we,  too,  have  our  (»wn  regards  for  the  cuckoo,  but  wo  must 
remind  that  bird  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  nightingale.  We  suo 
some  indications  now-a-days  to  elevate  the  cuckoo  to  an  unseemly 
('lenity.  lUiL  coarseness  is,  indeed,  neither  cuckoo  nor  nightingale. 
Vol  in  many  aii(.>  of  the  Church  has  not  this  been  the  most 
pleasant  and  engrafted  word  ?  There  is  an  order  of  preaching  and 
<;!'  ]>!aye3-  v.hich  shakes  hands  and  says,  "  Hail,  fellow,  well  met,*' 
to  bhisfihemy.  An  old  volume  hefore  us  —  "Presbyterian 
Mloijuence  J)isj)l;iyed  '' — abounds  in  illustrations  of  this  shocking 
mo>.'d  of  inii:(I.  A\'o  ''elect  a  few  illiistratioTis,  far  from  the  worst : — 

**()ni*  Juhn  Simj>l",  a  very  zealous  ]U'eachor  among  them,  us'd  to 
j>irs<mat<'  and  a<t  s«Tmons  in  the  ohl  monkish  style.  At  a  certain 
tinn.'  h«.»  ])rea«ln  (I  u]>un  tliul  debate,  Whetlnr  a  man  be  justilyM  by 
li'th  or  by  works,  and  acted  it  aft<rr  this  manner:  'Sirs,  this  is  a 
v<  ry  gr.;at  (K-hat*'  ;  ])ut  who  is  that  looking  in  at  the  tloor,  witli  iiis 
Oil  cat)  •  l*«>llow  your  look,  Sir  ;  it  is  very  ill  manners  to  be  looking 
in  :   iJut  what's  your  name  {     Kobert  Bellarmine.     Jiellarmiue,  saith 
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he,  whether  is  a  man  justified  by  faith  or  by  works  ]  Ho  is  justified 
by  works.  Stand  thou  there,  man.  But  what  is  he,  that  honest-like 
man  standing  in  the  floor  with  a  long  beard,  and  Geneva  cowl  [^oorf]  I 
A  very  honest-like  man !  draw  near ;  what's  your  name.  Sir  1  my 
name  is  John  Calvin.  Calvin,  honest  Calvin,  whether  is  a  man  justi- 
fied by  faith  or  by  works  ?  He  is  justified  by  faith.  Very  well, 
John,  thy  log  to  my  leg,  and  we  shall  hough  [trip]  down  Bellarmine 
even  now.' 

*^  Another,  time  preaching  on  the  day  of  judgment,  ho  told  them, 
'  Sirs,  This  will  be  a  terrible  day ;  we'll  all  bo  there,  and  in  the 
throng  I,  John  Simple  will  be,  and  all  of  you  will  stand  at  my  back. 
Christ  will  look  to  me,  and  ho  will  say,  who  is  that  standing  there  1 
I'll  say  again,  yea  even  as  ye  kcn'd  not  [knew  not]  Lord.  He'll  say, 
I  know  thou's  honest,  John  Simple ;  draAv  near  John  ;  now  John, 
what  good  service  have  you  done  to  me  on  earth  ?  I  have  brought 
hither  a  company  of  blue  bonnets  for  you,  Lord.  Blue  bonnets, 
John  !  What  is  become  of  the  brave  hats,  the  silks,  and  the  sattins, 
John  1  I'll  tell,  I  know  not.  Lord,  they  went  a  gait  [a  road]  of  their 
own.  Well,  honest  John,  thou  and  thy  blue  bonnets  are  welcome  to 
me  ;  come  to  my  right  hand,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hats,  the  silks, 
and  the  sattins.' 

"  Mr.  Simple  (whom  I  named  before)  told,  *  That  Sampson  was  the 
greatest  fool  that  ever  was  bom  ;  for  he  reveal'd  his  secrets  to  a  daft 
hussy  [foolish  wencJi].  Samson !  you  may  well  call  him  fool  Thom- 
son ;  for  of  all  the  John  Thomson's  men  [Jien-jjeckt  men]  that  ever 
was,  ho  was  the  foolest.* 

"  I  have  a  sermon  of  theirs,  written  from  the  preacher's  mouth  by 
one  of  their  own  zealots,  whereof  this  is  one  passage  :  *  Jacob  began 
to  wrestle  with  God,  an  able  hand,  forsooth  !  Ay,  Sirs,  but  he  had  a 
good  second,  that  was  Faith  :  Faith  and  God  gave  two  or  three  tousles 
together  ;  at  last  God  dings  [heatit]  down  Faith  on  its  bottom  ;  Faith 
gets  up  to  liis  heels,  and  says,  Well  CJod,  is  this  your  promise  to  me  ? 
i  trow,  I  have  a  ticket  in  my  pocket  here :  Faith  brings  out  the 
ticket^  and  stops  it  in  God's  hand,  and  said,  Xow,  God  !  Is  not  tliis 
your  own  Avrito  ?  deny  your  own  hand-write  if  you  dare  ?  Arc 
these  the  promises  you  gave  me  ?  Look  how  you  guide  mo  when  I 
come  to  you.  God  reads  tlio  ticket,  and  said.  Well,  well,  Faith  !  I 
remember  1  gave  you  such  a  pi-omise  ;  good  sooth  Faith,  if  you  had 
been  another,  thou  should  have  got  all  the  bones  in  thy  skin  broken-' 

"Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  man  of  great  esteem  among  their  vulgar,  onco 
preaching  on  these  wonls  of  Joshua,  An  for  mc  and  my  house  ice  will 
serve  the  L/n'd,  c('c\,  had  this  preface : — 

"  *  You  think,  Sirs,  that  I  am  come  here  to  preach  the  old  jog-trot, 
faith  and  repentance  to  you  ;  not  I,  indeed ;  What  think  you  tlicn  I 
am  come  to  preach  i  I  came  to  preach  a  broken  covenant.  "WTio 
brake  it  1  even  the  devil's  laird.s  his  bishops,  and  his  curtit4?s ;  and 
the  de'il,  de'il,  will  get  them  all  at  last.  I  know  some  of  you  are 
como  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  %vliat  the  AVliigs  %vill  say.    Wlio  is  a 
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Whig,  Sirs  ?  Ono  that  will  not  swear,  nor  curse,  nor  ban  ;  there  is  a 
"Whig  for  you  :  But  you  are  welcome,  Sirs,  that  come  out  of  curiosity  ; 
you  may  get  good  'cro  ye  go  back  again.  I'll  give  you  an  instance  of 
it :  There  was  Zacchcus,  a  man  of  a  low  stature,  tJiat  is,  a  little 
droichy  [dwarf]  body,  and  a  publican,  that  is,  he  was  one  of  the 
excisemen ;  he  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  Christ,  and,  because  ho 
was  little,  he  went  up  a  tree  :  do  you  think.  Sirs,  he  went  to  harry  a 
pyot*8  nest  [rifle  a  magpy*8  nest]  1  No,  he  went  to  see  Christ ;  Christ 
looks  up,  and  says,  Zaccheus,  thou  art  always  proving  pratticks,  thou'rt 
no  bairn  now ;  go  home,  go  home,  and  make  ready  my  dinner,  Til  be 
with  you  this  day  at  noon.  After  that,  Sirs,  this  little  Zaccheus  began 
to  say  his  prayers,  evening  and  morning,  as  honest  old  Joshua  did  in 
my  text  :  As  for  me  and  my  house,  dtc,  as  if  he  had  said,  go  you  to 
the  devil  and  you  wiU,  and  I  and  my  house  will  say  our  prayers,  Sirs, 
as  Zacchcus  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  did.*  ' 

This  state  of  things,  we  would  hope,  has,  with  us,  long  gone  by, 
and  yet  we  have  here,  circulating  widely,  the  life  of  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  a  gentle-minded  lamb-like  Christian,  to  whom  it  was  about  a 
matter  of  oqnol  indifference  whether  he  should  fight  or  preach, 
and  whose  discourses,  not  unfirequently,  had  all  the  most  offensive 
vulgarity  of  the  quotations  we  have  given  above,  although  set  to 
the  tune  of  a  widely  different  theology.     Now,  it  is  with  us  a 

)retty  definite  con^dction,  although  we  are  aware  how  fearful  the 

lazard  is,  that  we  may  be  contradicted,  that  Christianity  does  not 
smile  upon  and  approve  bullying  and  blackguarding.  Certainljr, 
if  circumstances  anse  to  develope  the  spirit  of  the  prize  ring  m 
the  Christian  preacher,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  tnii^  to  exalt 
to  the  ideal  of  Christian  biography.  The  age  of  the  early  Christians 
was  very  favourable  to  the  inculcation  of  these  pugilisticlessons,  but 
singular  to  say  the  New  Testament  contains  none.  Ho  was  a 
funny  fellow,  this  Peter  Cartwright — ^no  doubt  much  about  him 
that  was  manly,  and  noble,  and  truthful,  and  no  doubt  the  book 
sells  well,  for  it  is  full  of  incident ;  but  the  young  men  who  read 
it  to  their  great  edification,  may  remember  that,  even  admitting 
some  virtue  in  the  book,  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  society  entirely 
unlike  ours ;  a  society  of  rowdies  and  filUbusters,  of  scoundrels 
and   slave-holders.     Here  is  a  graphic  little  incident  from  the 

iiivatc  life  of  the  preacher,  and  what  a  state  of  society  it  reveals. 

rVu  ([uote  the  passage  entire : — 


f 


^. 


"  At  this  meeting  there  came  a  strange  kind  of  preacher  among  us, 
who  lu;ld  that  a  Cliristian  could  live  so  holy  in  this  life,  that  he  would 
n«*ver  die,  but  l)i*come  all  immortal,  soul,  body,  and  all.     He  seemed 
like  a  good,  innocent,  ignorant  kind  of  creature.     He  asked  of  me  the 
liberty  to   preach ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  altogether  out  of  the 
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mueliou ;  that  at  Una  maiugiir  of  Uhi  moetin);,  I  fall  urMU  wn 
liUte  to  tho  p«ople  A>  well  as  In  tlie  Lw),  fitt  tbe  douritia  tixta 
ttma  Dm  RimiL 

"  One  nijjlit,  wUIb  I  iru  iiotBule  uf  thu  rjusmpnuqiU  ■  _ 
tffWdiM,  lie  Ibwu^lit,  1  SBjijiuM^  lui  wiMild  IUttf<t  11,7  ruiity-J 
Hiwl  «t«ppiB;|{  HI'  tu  BIO,  lie  told  nu  lie  liod  a  limTraljT 


"Wo 


«««. 


'oU/MiJ  r. 'v^tuiitt 


I  hml  j' 


i  jiwt  bMU  Mrotlod  to  hint  tlul  I  wu  t 

ImI  to  lira  for  ovw. 

"  'Wei],'  asM  I, '  who  »VD«lsd  thai  to  you  1 ' 

"  Hu  uid, '  Ad  angcL' 

« •  IMdjrun  MM)  Uiu  r  I  ukAd. 

"  ■  O  yn,'  va*  llie  niily  ;  *  li«  wat  ■  wliilo,  b«ati(i|],  ■Htntf^  hJM 

" '  yieii,'  wjM  I,  '  ilul  jrtm  am*!!  bin  1 ' 

"  Thu  stuiDpnl  bitii,  luul  ba  niil  Itn  did  Diit  mutonttutd  nxk 

" '  Wi Jl,"  BaM  I,  '  (lid  tli«  aa^  yna  nir  buiieU  uf  licimalono  f '  ] 
nmacd,  uiid  1  luklMl, '  Ho  mosl  bav*  smuUsd  i>r  ImoiatotM^  fi*r  Iw  1 

fawn  tt  n-^ou  that  bnnu  with  Gra  niul  britnAkUA,  uwl  o    _    , , 

fruin  bdlj  fur  hu  rcivitnled  4  gnat  lio  (afnn,  1/  Iw  told  jou  I'wm^ 
live  ta  uver  ! ' 

"  Al  tbia  be  nUjifml  oCC  aud  nnn'T  garo  tun  uu)  anjr  □ 
dnriojt  Uie  UMwtlnjt- 

"Tbord  waa  &  ](tval  toanj  iMopla  in  rII"!!]" 
anioni3l  tb«  m4.  aonw  ]roiiii9rt«»  wbo  ctll  : 
Mtne  ttom  i}»  conntt;,  and  aonw  fn-m  I: 
Would  uocupjr  tlto  MMla  wi-  Itad  [i»|kuwI  fur  u»'  •^>ii<  •      i 
fnim  Ibi'  fltind  lltal  tlw  i^eiitluiiriin  and  bftin  wnt>  10  ait  Jipm.  1 
rojuMtiKl  araty  gt-uthiDum  to  iviiKrvit  U>  Ihu  mtto  m  tbe  btfl,  | 
Aw  tbvtn. 

"Thuro  WEfewBDu  InaDtj  who  tUduut  man.     Sail!  I 
entry  KBiitbiitmn  to  nitira  (torn  the  Ijulie*'  xnta,  UijL 
ioaiiy  lioaaiij  nlowtm  and  U>wu  foi*  Uicre  an.  for  Ut» 
All  tli/<ii  Un  but  btv,  and  I  bo^faii  lucnunt  tbvta;  tl<< 
huny,  Iwt  w«e  roiy  aii^rjr, 

"  Antoog  thfqa  wu  n  jrouB^  'T'i?  "^  ^  ^'  ^  *"*'  ^'  '^  Mjijoi  | 
Bp  waa  in  a  m>ably  I't,  and  tohl  hi*  Ikthai,  who  bap[Mn«d  sot  («  % 
prtMiiL  Ilia  fotbor  and  I  dinod  tu((ethrr  lul  dkjr  at  a  ASctut'*  h.imt 
Bo  brmiftht  ap  tho  fulj^-t,  ami  aaid  I  wv  wiwii;  -,  thai  mtav  tnvM 
men  did  not  know  any  b««er;  and  thai  hv  Ihuofifcl  baid  tit  bm  Itf 
(apuiing  lusaon. 

"  Saiii  I,  <  Mmor,  (ki  yo«  not  batiovo  if  « cnupaaT  of  8; 
wtK  ti)  oonMi  inUi  owi  of  unr  labKioaa  WHabUi^ 
womtm  *b(1mI  cm  th«  oou  ajda,  and  iimmI  of  lb«i  ubd  tm  iha  a 
thsl  tl><>5  wuuld  haTD  aasoaa  Hod  man  nan  MHiogh 
the  ncB'a  udt'  1 ' 

"  He  anhwi'ird  me  itbmptlf,  '>'o  ;  I  ikn't  heliaie  (liar  wn 

"  '  Wi'41,'  mid  I,  '  il  i*  my  ujaaba  tbej  wnuld,  and  UM  Xhtg  &_ 
nor*  nuuton  tbaa  tuujr  of  tha  |>n'taadAl  yount  ((aitUMM  •!  J 
day.' 
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**  H(;  flew  into  a  violent  pnsi^ion,  and  said  if  we  wore  not  in  the 
])rc'.-:en(t;  oi'  ladifs,  ho  wonhl  ahiii^e  mo.  I  told  him  if  ho  thought  to 
jibusi'  and  frij^'litcn  nie  from  doing  my  duty  in  kiM-pin.ij  order  in  the 
r()iiL;n'p,Mtion,  ho  was  very  mn<'h  mistaken,  and  I  woidd  thank  him  to 
mind  hi.«?  own  business,  and  I  would  most  assuredly  attend  to  miuo. 
II 01"  the  suhjoot  droj>pod  for  the  pn?seut.  I  returned  to  the  camp - 
Lrrnund.  Piwsentlv  ho  sent  for  mo  to  talk  the  matter  over.  1  tohl  the 
iiirssiiigor,  IJrother  Cash,  a  loeal  preacher,  that  1  should  not  go,  for  the 
major  was  vory  irritable,  and  only  wanted  to  insult  and  abuse  me,  and 
tint  1  was  not  of  a  mind  to  tcike  abuse.  I  did  not  go.  Presently 
I>rotlnr  Cash  returned,  and  said  that  the  major  pledged  his  word  and 
honour  that  ho  would  not  insult  me,  but  that  ho  wanted  to  talk  the 
matter  ov(»r  in  a  friendly  way. 

*'  I  then  oonsente«l»  ami  wo.nt  to  him  with  brother  Cash,  and  wo  had 
]»a>.-«Ml  b\it  a  few  words  when  he  commenced  a  tirade  of  abuse. 
I'lothor  Ca^h  tried  to  cheek  him,  but  ho  would  not  bo  stopped.  I 
tluMi  told  him  that  he  had  forfoitcd  his  word  and  honour,  and  there- 
to iv  w.:s  bonoath  my  notice,  and  turned  off.  ]Io  Hew  into  a  desperate 
rap',  and  said  if  ho  thought  I  Avould  fight  him  a  duel,  ho  would 
ohallon.Lre  me. 

*'  *  !Ma  jor,\saiil  Iverv  cahnly,  *  if  you  challenge  mo  I  will  accept  it* 

''  MVoll,  sir/  said  he,  *  1  do  dare  you  to  mortal  combat.' 

*^  *  Vory  woll,  I'll  fight  you;  and,  sir,'  said  I,  'according  to  the 
laws  itf  bnnour,  1  suppose  it  is  my  right  to  choose  the  weapons  with 
v.liich  wo  are  to  light  i ' 

'•*(.'ortainlv/  s;ii<l  lie. 

**  *  Well,'  said  1,  *  then  we  stv^p  over  here  into  this  lot  and  get  a 
oouplo  of  corn-stalks  ;  I  think  I  can  linish  you  with  one.' 

'•  lUit,  oh,  what  a  rago  ho  got  into,  lie  clinched  his  fist^,  and 
Ivjnki'd  voni;»'an'\».  Said  ho,  *  IF  I  thought  I  could  whip  you,  I  would 
sniiti-  vt)U  in  a  moment.' 

*'  *  Vfs.  y(  s,  Major  L,'  saiil  I,  *  but  thank  God  you  can't  whip  mc  ; 
])Ut  don't  you  att<'mpt  to  strik«j  me,  for  if  you  do,  and  the  devil 
g.  ts  out  of  vnu  into  mo,  I  shall  give  you  the  worst  whipping  you 
ovt  r  L' »t  in  all  Vi)ur  life,'  an«l  tin .*n  walked  off  and  left  him, 

*'llis  wiic  was  a  goo«l  Christian  Avoman,  and  the  family  was 
t«  nil  d  on  the  gronnd.  At  night,  after  meeting  was  close<i,  I  re- 
tiiod  to  boil,  ami  about  midnight  there  came  a  messenger  for  me  to 
pi  to  Major  ]„"s  tent  ami  pray  for  him,  for  ho  was  dying.  Said  I, 
*  WiiA  io  iho  i:iatt»r  with  him  V 

*'M,'}i,  \w  says  he  has  ijisultod  you,  one  of  Cod's  ministers,  and  if 
Yi):i  (l.iit   '•■■nil'  and  pray  for  him,  he  will  <lie  and  go  to  holl.' 

*•  *  W't  il,'  .<\]d  1.  *if  that's  all.  the  Lord  incrraso  hi;?  pains.  I  shall 
Tioi  ;.;..  ;  ht  ]'.\\i)  tak'-  a  grand  sweat  ;  it  Avill  do  him  good,  f -r  It;.'  has 
1  li''!!..  ul  ivii  M»iriU  in  him,  aiid  it  will  bo  a  Ion*'  time  boioro 
tin  y  ari'  all  last  out.' 

'*  I  «litl  not '/;)  ni'^h  him  at  tliat  time.  Afte;*  an  hour  or  two  lio  sent 
ior  mo  again.     I   tjtill  roluscd   to  go.     J>y  this  time  ho  got  into  a 
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perfect  agonv  ;  lie  roarnil  and  prayMl  till  ko  coald  b*  liMr*(I  ^  • 
the  uamii-Knitiutt.     Pri.'sccitly  liim  wife   ohm   luul  oatnatcd  mii, 
hta  luku,  to  get  iiuil  I'niy  fur  mid  Iniic  to  Ibo  nuyor.     So  I  coBicIa 
to  go,  and  wLod  I  fftt.  into  Lhe  t«ut,  tUen  ho  wu  lyiiu;  At  fall  l<9  ^  _ 
in  tho  itraw,  and  pmying  at  a  mighty  ntto,     I  wunt  ta  him  tad  lad, 

" '  iStijoi,  irbat  i«  tho  mnttor  1 ' 

" '  Oh ! '  «ud  lie  '  matter  onougb  ;  I  bare  sddod  to  m;  ten  ihan 
aiiu  another  heiootn  one  of  iacomng  and  abiubft  jm,  «  iniual 
Jtma  Chiist,  for  labouring  to  keep  omcr  wd  du  good.  O  wiQ 
can  yon  foigivo  me  t ' 

" '  Tea,  iiu^or,  I  can,  nnd  do  forgin  yoa ;  tint  ruDfioiber  jron  i 
have  forgircacM  from  tiod,  nr  yuo  an  Imt  and  niumi  Ibr  eT«r,* 

" '  Can  you  pombly  forgiva  me,'  laid  Ita,  'ao  far  aa  ta  pi^  Ibr 
if  yon  can,  do  pray  for  me,  before  I  am  evaOoired  u|>  in  hall  tat  «i  _. 

"  I  prayed  f(>r  him,  and  called  on  terenl  vtiuaw  t4t  pny  tot  lo^ 
He  contiuucd  In  great  diitntM  all  tlw  next  day.  and  i>ioaiu  ttn^ 
foUoyring  uigbt  it  ])leaMd  Ood  to  gim  him  nibef,  and  1m 
oomfort  m  b^ioring." 

Well,  we  do  not  desira  to  K«  this  nurit  tvtoni  into  tl 
of  our  polpit  life.  Wo  haw  puma  thmugb  thu  midst  U\ 
Perhaps  the  ooorw  and  rukor  (Kigilui,  Potcr  Cartwnriit.  i 
mbcrcntly  n  finer  cbuBctcr  tnan  the  adioUrly  Sonth.  Houb 
in  nvirer  ea  ilertcstabla  as  when  H  modiwuencb  Ui  Imsmireli  ik 
with  gTMSDesB.  Wbeo  it  oomdeaooadfl  itsdT  to  gnnac  the  tmi 
thn  pig  it  is  to  catcfa,  or  the  difflunlt  polo  it  lina  dolcmuDod 
eUmb.  What  could  bo  onooted  from  a  nuui  who  oaoli  m 
"  ffratiiude  amiing  feimdit  m  ¥k$  cmH  ammtg  InitrrtiHtt,  H  JIm 
AtMuteu  up,  and  maintains  (bo  oom^nodeDrc  \  kbA,  yrv  p«v  > 
m  nooh  out  of  njpnncipla  that  wu  iingfat  la  disclmif^e  itor  ^ 
u  tu  wouie  oniMtlvw  n  plaoo  to  bo  tnistnl  uuvthcr  tiiuc."  a  ■ 
dcoQ  HnttDkeot  for  »  Coriituui  tmdicr  I  Uat  it  lukt^  Kwmj-  i 
mrpriso  at  thu  (btluwiny  poaau^',  fnim  «  semutii  praootiod  b^B 
tho  King,  of  rirtdoiu  mctnoty. 

" '  Wlu>  thai  lookod  upon  Ajpttboola*  ftnt  handling  Ibo  d^,  m 
nakina  pots  iuid«r  hi*  fiubcr,  and  aflenranla  tomii^  ntfalMr,  m^ 
baro  tbooffht  tbM  from  aaub  a  oonditjon,  ha  abonld  ban  oai^  (^ ) 
KinKofStdlyP 

""Wbo  that  had  seen  ] 

e^i  and  hia  ancle,  wuuld  karo  radwi  

pitilU  thing;  within  a  w«ek  after,  ahtning  in  hia  <!k>th  uf  gold,  ■ 
■mfik  a  word  or  nod,  abaoluIolT  oonunaadins  tho  whola  ettv 
Napka?  ' 

"'And    wlm   that  belield  ancli   a  hankropl,  brvc^irly  fi-llo» 
CmmwvU,  Dnd  vntorina  the  pBrUanMiit  buov.  wult  «  n' 
turn  idoak,  gnmy  hat  (parbapa  nattbar  tif  tLum  paiJ  l< 


\\a,  a  poor 
laM  it  p 
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liavo  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  ho  should,  by  tho 
luurdcT  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend  tho 
thr()n(^  ?  *  At  wliich  tho  king  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ;  and  turning 
to  tlio  Lord  Rochester  said,  *  Ods  fisli,  Tjory,  your  chaplain  must  bo 
a  bishop,  tlioreforo  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.*  " 

But  wo  are  fur  from  the  completion  of  this  fruitful  subject ;  wo 
lia\'o  this  month  only  indulged  ourselves  witli  illustratious ;  in  a 
subscMiueut  number  we  may  elicit  some  lessons. 


VI. 
FORBES'S  ICELAND. 


AVk  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  spot  upon  the 
ma  J)  of  the  world  than  Iceland ;  it  intoxicated  our  miagination  in 
our  boyhood,  when  wo  read  Dr.  Ilcndcrson's  most  entertaining 
volunu's,  which  we  believe  still  convey  at  once  the  clearest  know- 
I'.'d^i.'  and  the  most  romantic  impressions  of  tho  country.  The 
woiks  uj>on  Iceland  can  bo  enumerated  with  tolenible  case;  and 
W(»  usually  find  those  pei'sons  to  whom  the  ice-bound  shores  have 
brcii  sulHciently  attractive  to  permit  them  to  follow  one  voyager, 
liavo  Ih'uii  desirous  to  follow  all ;  that  is  our  case.  We  read  \vith 
avidity  all  we  see  about  Iceland.  It  has  a  material  interest — it 
iitis  a  moral  intere^^t — it  has  a  scientific  and  a  jnscatory  interest. 
All  isulatcnl  things  and  beings  seem  to  have  a  charm  about  them. 
\Vr.  hover  about  what  we  cannot  quite  come  at.  Iteser\'ed  jxjoplo 
iune  a  very  attractive  grace  about  them,  be  they,  as  they  usually 
are,  as  rough  and  shaggy  in  their  manners  as  bears.  And  so 
Iceland,  hidden  as  it  is  in  the  melancholv  main,  with  its  lonely 
inhabitants  shut  in  amidst  their  walls  of  ico  and  winter,  through 
their  dreary  nights,  is  interesting  to  us.  Wc  wonder  whether 
any  body  could  write  a  book  of  wanderings  in  Iceland,  the 
reading  of  which  we  should  not  enjoy.  Certainly  we  have 
(  njoyed  all,  and  we  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Forbes's.  Mr.  Forbes  is  a 
(nmniaudcr  in  the  Royal  Na^y,  full  of  adventure,  health,  and 
delenninatinii,  all  which  we  apprehend  must  be  taxc^  pretty 
severely  in  an  Icelandic  tour.  He  is  always  cheerful;  sometimes 
very  funny,  which,  for  a  travelh^r,  perhaps,  is  better  than  saying 
lie    is  very  witty.     Before  reaching  Iceland  he  paid  a  visit  to 
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XhiirBliarcn,  and  hem  is  a  dcflcfiptbn  of  a  boatnuw'H  ootii 
there: — 

altuaU>J  Hi  the  britik  uf  u  we-UirfiUl  on  tlxi  left  ttf  the  I 
ffuuduiK  our  way  aiuQUft&L  wimK  Tiu-iu-liMuieeliiaJa  whera  < 
hut  boaItIiy>loolanK  |>alcliu>i  of  bark-jr  Bru  wai-im*.  staik   i 
nnr  boatDion,  who  haa  {tratmaei]  to  priK'nni  lu  soinu  caps  fti 
Hio  hniictkis  af  ttio  lntt«r  llwy  rarvu  itwtnunalv.     Uifl  nai  ^ 
better  Kort  i  i-xturti^y  it  is  nilnrned  wltli  R»o3ly  iHTiB|}«  d 
finsU  nml  codlin^'4  ib^iriK  Tor  the  winter;  iiie  imly  Jtxir  t 
the  kitt-'bun,  whicb,  Win|f  wilbiint  any  hiijitimiiti]  chai 
iflcit  tif  tbo  Kinnki',  aiivii  an  invffnlar  i»(<i-riiiro  (-niimi.-d  try  ■ 
the  ruaf,  io  ^iiii  ni)<l  saffooil iii){ ;  tUn  nnf  itatir  i< 
wt;ob--QvKb  i\uA  Hrn-binis,  tin  wlitirb  I  [ri-pewnic  tlio  n\ 
tu  iixvrt  n  rAVuamblti  inftnimop ;    tb«  flour  is  ilonk,   tuid   j 
pliuwH  olcijifiT.    TuViitu  "xr  hawU.  ho  wclurmet  tu  witb  i 
nnaEroetod  sir,  but  nt  Iba  iiitlii«  timp  b«  niiu'h  lii  In  anr,    '  Tlua  li 
*■?  biul — in  il  f  '     Liuuling^  tin  tliii'Uk'l]  : 
luom   on   citlicr  nidv,  Im   Jnli^'ii 
criiloutlj'  Ibf  fttnuijjp-TK'  riKMii  j  ; 

Envtnilo*  «iTO  itat  nfaiub  bn," 
•  ili^pkj^  liii  ivai^4  witli  •  ji;     , 
lutodW  liwl  winter  wliiUt  liii  wiil-  irui 
in  boanl«d ;  in  odd  owiwr  b  a  lid.v  bvi),  kdi]  un  n  tboir'n 
tvo-mnod  window  in  *  bottlo  or  Immlr  9)>-)  ooliury  | 

wbk'D  Iki  oflUn  boapitutity ;  on  tl  ■ -  '■ 

gnwn  box,  on  wbitdi  A^furc  n  rl.  : 
uitt  u  oou|ile  of  biuii-'lM«  uf  floit'  I 
«ti'l-.tily  MocTi-  I'lt/fju >!<!,(  t<  f/;,  .■>..' 

toltereil  and  ^iidj'  pniilofati  - 
Ui«   lliutf^.      TluT  oduvr  i»   iiJ- 
witbtn  bjinjaiiiiiiL',    i>    ■"•ck  ili 
pmmptN  OH-  1 
■up|)cr  ivcKM 
but  hmlUij'-i 
■t  our  innu)' 
li^it  on  itio 


ll^jfCt   hj-   wITlj- 


:;  ix   Im 


ft«ad-nftturwi  nailo  twv  tlw  )m1  miiI  cirvaUtw  ib«  c*    ' 
imid  K  Ml  of  greMc,  bol  watvr,  and  tnnu|>-ttnM  o 
\m  bonk  PB;  won  grrat  nola  uf  wbalv,  tDgiHtiiT  witli  < 
and  iO-vuU  41I  Ii7-,     It  WM  uridwatlj  out «  fut  lUj  : 
iwivt^,  1  mnkff  •  mpU  axil,  ud  tock  tbe  attmioer,  wbn*  1 
vKno  ooBgvainl  rappor  Kwtiting  mv." 

At  lutl  be  nsebKil  Iccluul,  or  woDdurlimd ;  thf  li 

mlmon.    ib.  Forbes  Iiiu  wovrn  into  \u*  tnv<'U  mocli  tir 
In*  <iuite  now  tu  t&ort  of  hu  maden  ;  tilings  vbich  bove  | 
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(litional  sound,  aod  which  may  be  supposed  to  bo  recited  by  tlio 
firo  li^rht  during  the  long,  long  Icelandic  winter.  The  wonderful 
story  of  the  cavemen ;  the  life  of  Snorro  Kturleston ;  and  the 

•ivid 

the 

following 

story  of  Asmundr  will  interest  our  readers,  and  sound  like  a  saga 
from  an  Icelander's  fireside : — 

THE   LEOEND  OF  ASMUNDB. 

"  Thero  onco  lived,  in  the  SkagaQordr,  a  robust,  hard-working 
man,  wlio  at  the  time  of  the  story  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  iiiimu  was  Asmundr,  and  ho  had  a  Imbit  of  wandering  every 
winter  into  tlie  Soutliland,  whence  lie  was  eallcd  Sudrferda  Asmundr, 
or  th(«  Suutliland  Wandcix^r.  Once,  when  ho  and  his  companions 
wi'iit  on  one  of  these  fishing  expeditions,  he  was  taken  ill  near  Molar, 
in  the  Ilrutafjodr;  and,  as  he  was  no  better  on  the  following  day, 
he  advised  his  friends  to  go  on,  promising  to  join  them  when  he  re- 
covered. They  went  away  accordingly,  leaving  Asmundr  behind. 
Xext  ilay  he  felt  better,  and  resumed  the  journey.  At  first  the 
weather  was  fine,  but  when  he  got  as  far  as  the  heath  a  snow-storm 
ciiHie  on,  and  not  lx?ing  able  to  sec  hb  way,  he  lost  himself.  When 
lie  found  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  proceeding  any  further,  ho 
seooped  out  ji  hole  in  a  snowdrift,  unloaded  his  horses,  and  piled  the 
hji<rnfjige  at  the  entrance.  He  then  fastened  the  horses  by  the 
bridles,  and  went  into  his  .snow-hut.  He  cut  an  opening  opposite 
the  (hirction  of  the  wind,  so  that  he  might  look  out  and  see  how  it 
tared  witli  the  weather ;  then,  taking  out  his  provisions,  he  began 
to  eat. 

"  At  this  moment  a  dark-brown  dog  made  its  appearance,  forced 
its  way  throuj^li  the  snow,  looked  fierce  and  savage,  becoming  more 
iniLrry  as  Asmundr  continued  eating.  He  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  the  animal,  but  at  last  threw  it  a  good-sized  sheep-bone.  This 
the  (h)g  took  up,  and  ran  out  of  the  hut.  Not  long  after,  a  tall, 
elderly  man  came  to  the  entrance,  saluted  Asmundr,  and  thanked 
liini  for  his  kindness  to  his  dog.  *Art  thou  not  Asmundr,  the 
Soiit  hland  traveller  r*  he  asked.  *  So  people  call  me,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Will,'  continued  the  stranger,  *  I  will  give  thee  the  option  of  re- 
maining where  thou  art,  or  of  accompanying  me,  for  the  storm  will 
not  ciase  till  tliou  art  dead.  For  thou  must  know  that  I  am  the 
aiithnr  of  tliis  storm  as  well  as  of  thy  illness.  I  have  need  of  thy 
services,  for  T  know  that  thou  art  the  most  resolute  man  in  this 
neiLrhhnurhood.*  Asmundr,  seeing  that  there  was  no  alternative, 
]»n-feired  accompanying  the  stranger  to  perishing  in  the  snow,  so 
thi'v  lM)th  went  off  together.  Tu  the  meantime  the  storm  had  ceased, 
aiiil  the  weatlier  became  tine.  The  stranger  went  first,  and  Asmundr, 
Willi  llie  horses,  ibllowed  ;  but  lie  could  form  no  idea  when j  they 
were  goinjr,  as  he  had  lost  his  way.  After  they  had  journeyed  some 
time,  a  little  valley  appeared  before  them,  with  a  brook  running 
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tlirouprli  it,  with  a  farm  on  each  side ;  and  Asmnndr  was  surprised  to 
observe  that,  whilst  one  side  was  quite  red,  the  other  was  perfectly 
white  with  snow. 

"  They  now  turned  towiirds  ilie  farmyard,  which  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  valley  covered  with  snow.  The  man  put  the  horses  into  the 
stable,  and  gave  them  some  hay ;  then  he  led  Asmundr  into  the  farm 
and  sitting-room.  Here  he  found  an  old  woman  and  a  good-looking 
young  girl,  but  no  ono  else ;  he  saluted  them,  and  the  old  man 
ottered  him  a  chair.  The  woman  was  continually  muttering  to  lier^ 
self  how  bad  it  was  to  live  without  tobacco  ;  Asmundr,  hearing  this, 
drew  a  pound  of  tobacco  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  towanls  her, 
which  made  her  tjuiie  pleased  and  happ}'.  The  stranger  and  the 
girl  brought  something  in  the  meantime  to  eat,  and,  whilst  Asmuntlr 
was  eating,  his  host  talkeil  to  him  and  seemed  ver}'  cheerful ;  when  he 
had  finished  eating,  the  man  and  the  girl  went  out  together.  Asmundr 
sus]>ected  that  ihe  subject  of  their  conversation  was  how  they  might 
nmrder  him.  The  old  man  soon  returned,  and  invited  him  to  retire 
to  bed,  to  wliich  Asmundr  consented.  The  old  man  now  led  him 
to  an  ouiliouse,  where  tliei*e  Avas  a  bed  prepai-ed,  and,  "\nshing  him 
good  night,  he  left  ;  but  the  girl  i*emained,  and  helped  him  to  take 
otf  his  wet  clothes,  and  wanted  to  carry  oil*  his  shoes  and  stockings 
to  dry  them.  To  this  Asnumdr  objected  at  llrat,  thinking  that 
some  treachery  was  inteiuled,  but  he  allowed  her  to  take  his  things 
Jiway  when  she  assured  him  tliat  no  evil  would  befall  him;  she  then 
kissed  him,  wished  him  good  night,  and  withdrew.  Asnmndr  thought 
these  ])roceedings  in  the  house  of  a  Uiilegumadr  very  singular:  he 
nevertheless  very  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  it  was  broad 
daylight,  when  he  saw  his  host  stf\nding  by  his  bedside.  The  old 
man  bade  him  good  morning,  and  told  him  that  he  should  now  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  his  being  brought  here. 
*  Twenty  years  ago,'  he  said,  '  when  1  lived  dt)wn  in  the  country, 
I  rsm  away  with  a  relative,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  flee  to 
tliesi!  parts.  The  old  woman  wliom  ihou  sawest  last  night  is  my 
swcelhearl,  the  girl  that  showed  thee  to  bed  is  the  child  she  bore, 
AVhen  1  lii'st  came  to  this  place,  certain  Utilegu-menn  lived  in  the 
fann  on  the  other  i^ide  of  the  brook ;  there  are  still  two  of  tliem 
Ihcre,  Mild  they  linve  all  along  Ik'en  enemies  of  mine.  Hitherto  I 
haw  been  able  to  hold  my  own  against  them,  but  now  ihey  have  got 
tlie  upper  liaiid,  and  cause  all  the  snow  that  falls  to  drift  to  my 
side.  1  used  to  feed  my  sheep  on  iheirland  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  but  now  I.  am  noi  strong  enough  to  do  this.  I  .<?hould  like 
tliei'  to  take  the  sheep  this  very  ilny  to  graze  there.  I  know  that 
I  lion  arl  a  resolute  man,  and  the  inaller  in  hand  ivcpiin^^s  boldness; 
both  my  enemies,  thinking  that  1  am  with  the  sheep  as  usual,  will 
attack  ihce.  \\\\\  in  onh-r  ihai  tlmii  Tn:'.ve<i  defend  ih.vself,  thou  shalt 
have  my  brown  iI«im-,  \v!i!eh  will  piiwerfnlly  aid  thee."  A.^^mundrthen 
.'.'.ot  nj),  t(Mik  tht' ..JKi  p ;  the  uM  nnm  pn'tinL:  his  cap  on  his  head, 
ar.'.l  J.ri^:n«^  him  his  i,\v.  Xt)  m)  )ner  wa>  he  c»n  the  opposite  side  of 
t!.e  iiiook  than   two  outlaws  came  running,  thinking  that  Ajsmuudr 
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was  llio  old  man.  They  cried  out  loudly,  *  Xow  bo  is  doomed  to 
die'  When  thev  came  closer  tliev  saw  thev  had  made  a  mistake, 
1)111  iicverlheless  he^au  to  attack  Asmundr.  lie  set  the  dop^  at  one 
of  tlieiii,  and  turned  upon  the  other  himself.  The  dog  very  soon 
throw  down  its  opponent,  and,  being  now  two  to  one,  ^Vsmunclr  very 
sonii  liiiished  the  other.  Towards  evening  Asmundr  returned  to  tho 
larin  with  the  sheep.  Tho  old  man  camo  out  to  meet  him,  and 
thanki'il  him  for  liis  exertions,  wliicb  lie  said  be  had  witnessed  fn)m 
a  distance.  Tho  next  day  they  crossed  tho  brook,  to  look  at  the 
I'aiiii  i»t"  the  two  dead  men.  Tho  building  was  spacious,  well  built, 
and  full  of  ]n'(»perty,  but  they  saw  no  people.  At  last  they  came  to 
!i  doov,  which  they  wvrv.  unable  to  open  ;  but  Asmimdr,  by  a  violent 
liiiii^e  ai^ainst  it,  burst  it  in.  It  led  to  a  small  outhouse,  where 
AsiDundr  and  his  companion  found  a  beautiful  woman  tied  by  tho 
hair  lo  a  ]H)st,  but  who  looked  pale  and  careworn.  Asmundr  un- 
bound her,  and  asked  who  she  was,  and  where  she  came  from  ?  Slio 
ri  plied  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  fanner  at  KyjaQonlr,  and  had 
Ik  I'M  carried  olf  by  the  two  outlaws ;  they  wanted  to  force  her  to 
niurry  one  of  them,  and  iK^Cimsc  she  refused  to  do  so,  she  had  been 
ill-usfd  by  them,  uiuler  tho  imju'cssion  tjiat  her  obstinacy  would  at 
\n>\  yield  to  their  harshness.  Asmundr  told  her  what  bad  happened, 
and  thai  she  was  under  the  protection  of  honest  people,  which  givatly 
it'jolced  iK-r,  as  she  now  felt  that  sho  was  saved.  They  after^vards 
rarrieil  everything  they  found  there  to  the  other  fann,  where  they 
nnijiined  during  the  winter.  Asmundr  liked  the  old  man  ver}' much, 
bu!  the  two  girls  a  givat  deal  better,  particularly  the  daughter  of 
]i\A  host,  who  had  l)een  taught  a  great  many  useful  things  by  tho 
inaldin  from  Eyjafj«irdr.  In  the  spring  tho  old  man  told  him  that 
lu^  might  return  home,  and  come  back  again  in  the  autumn,  for  iio 
said  lie  would  himself  l>e  dead  then,  and  Asmundr  might  take  away 
his  daughttr,  his  wife,  if  still  alive,  and  tho  girl  from  the  Eyjafjiirdr, 
tii^rother  with  the  property  on  the  farm.  Asmundr  accordingly  rode 
l:unu'  to  the  Skagafjordr,  where  he  was  received  by  bis  relations  as 
if  !w  had  risen  from  the  dead.  He  told  no  one  where  ho  had  passed 
till'  winter,  but  nrxt  autumn  he  returned  again  to  his  friends  of  the 
\ alley.  Tluy  ii'ceived  him  with  great  joy,  told  him  that  the  two 
o!<l  |Ko})l('  lia«l  dit>d,  and  had  l)een  buried  b}' them  in  an  adjoining 
liili.  He  passed  (he  winter  in  the  farm,  but  in  spring  he  started 
north\>:irds  willi  the  two  girls  and  all  the  property,  and  returned  to 
SkaLTJifjordr.  There  he  Ixmght  a  farm,  and  married  the  old  man's 
<l;inL-l»<er :  he  gave  the  girl  from  Eyjafjordr  in  maiTiago  to  one  of 
Ills  n<i;/!i  hours  ;  and  thus  ends  the  Jjcgend  of  Asmundr,  the  *  Sontli- 
j:in<l  travrllrr.'  ** 

l$ut  31  r.  I'orlu's  is  ii  real  traveller — that  is,  as  much  so  as  anv 
one  is  now-ti-Javs ;  if  a  few  weeks  suttiec  to  know  all  about  an 
«  ni].ln',  that  time,  inav  surely  suflice  to  know  all  about  m)  small 
li  >|)ot  of  earth  ;ls  Iceland.  IIo  visited  the  Geysers  —  slept 
;i:ii!d.-t  llitir  boiliut:  ijab^iinj — and  cooked  lii:5  dinner  thcru  :— 


"WTitlM  mj"  ffnido  wenl  tn  jmrobiiM  u  l> 
iluTiiu  audVv  fram  the  r>rmitr,  und  l<c|f  lutu 
Gbnru)),  1  nndprtwk  tUn  tifflcx'  hF  Hoytr.  . 
m^Riilf  of  the  natami  lyiokini;  roiiurmi  'if  ' 
»  WJiuMtTuhtc  jiilu  tif  turT  nt  the  lUituIJi  nr  rfn;   Sin.tr, 
taking  mjr  itiiiurve  Ikntiti  nhirt,  jviiibud  tbo  Itn^aal.  fif  tnatbacl 
iu  iho  liiiiljTi  ttnil  u  jibLnuli^an   iii  twnli  aiwvi^.     On  tbe  b{~^ 
B^  gucKtu  I  adminialcfi'il  wlmt.  I  Buptiiiwil  wocOd  )n  k  for 
d<woof  turf  to  thu  Stnikr,  waA  {iitcbud  my  slitrt  r— " 
diimer  into  il  iintiii»li&t«ly  tUlcrw&i'ils. 

"  Dir«ctin|7  the  gciido  to  l:ijq>  iho  ooffoo  wnnn  in  the  trv-yvr  V^uijf 
fDd  Belted  '  nl  frdscn,'  I  oRprvd  hnmdjr  utd  strrpf  "i 
nay  of  a,  rcli*b— northorn  fnahion.  Sot  fo  noniri  i 
Hiontrht.  w  my  mcioot}'  r^iriod  mr  hn/jlc  to  llu>  li"'| 
•  wmrrior  prinr«,  sine*  tDnnWocI  in  itio  Ciuimiiu,  wI. 
me,  Wore  bronkful,  pkUod  oninoit  luid  l^nndon  ffiti  o 

beairiitK  a  fluintin^  Isbol  of  n  trnndr  nid  (rriuulkiD  oa  »  I 

Morlol  barrel  nitli  gnlilfTn  hiioii*,  and  wlui,  nlier  drixikinx  inte4 
erary  uproitMi,  alivnjra  wound  tip  wtlli  liottlol  slotit  out  of  ^ 
p1n>Mr«'     TbA  furtf  minntvs  juuwih],  nod  I  beeuiM)  norvon*  c 
tlio  toon)  anlntjttiliid  iiortina  of  ilio  repuurt ;  ntuL,  hariw 
Slrokr  bad  digiwl^d  my  nuittiin,  onlitivd  turf  tii  bs  piled  IT 
emnfji:.     Hut  mvvh  wiitiHiwt  olW  linn  mr  uixiotjr  was  i 
K  (jvuuiutloits  HnipUoD  (Um  iltan«t%bdl  bad  HinodBd), 
rnunded  with  ■Inm  kbi)  taif-rlodB.  I  bdwli)  my  •hirt  is  i 
«rnu  isHiuidod,  llku  ft  hnad  and  UiildHa  InuOt :  it  fell  ItH  ' 
lirink.     fiul  WD  wero  not  Iu  ditie  ri<t :  wa  null  ntrkad  hi 
aluiun-pipa  licliiw,  thM  tt  )at  out  trllli  nuin  iban  lu 
uid  ftn^wJB  iliihtnit  nji  under  \mia  of  Kaldui([. 
(|unrti>r  nf  un  howr,  io  a  taufonry  lull,  I  rscnimwl  my  \ 
and  tnnuid  tlw  ditmor  out  on  Ilia  gntm  befirre  lay  scnrn  pm 
IntmiMlialii]  V  narralMl  a  legmul  nf  a  tnon  in  bii  i»|m  wfan  had  fi 
into  t]ui  Strokr,  belnjf  urimliialiy  tltroira  up  ]>iiianii«>l  ia  the  e 
tnnn  counu  of  event*.     Tbi*  mutton  wu  diiiui  lo  a  ton  ;  tMf|  oe  ll 
ntanul^tati,  wbjdi  I  aqwoled  M>  la  Hiinewhat  ftniteoted  bgr  I 
mtliitn ;  tbt^  witra  in  ibrnada.     Ai  fnr  llie  aliirt,  tt  is  t 
wonp,  BBva  in  Hdonr,  tlia  dye  beinif  f^WM  out  uT  il. 

"  Frotii  tbcM  local  wortliiea  I  obtaiiwd  but  ll^t' 
v^cqvtlhai  tbu  crutitiona  irtiro  man  fnv|Drat  an<l 
llian  in  a  dry  sniuaD  ;  anil  tb»y  vmv  both  of  opist- 
ten  vrnre  uotl)ia|{  to  wbat  ihuy  <mn  in  thwr  youiii,  ^^^ 
f[OT»ur  MTvlcr  wai  [minit  (o   (be  dn^*.     Towardt  four  in   I 
D(¥in  onr  i^nliuaal  fnrTid~Tbr>  llvyvn-  n<fam  mminnnrAd  to  bv  V 
and  at  a  cjuurlcr  tn  *it  farir«D  u%  pbv  in  a  IWbb  maaBar  hf  t 
start* — umctimo  nliBminit  thn  lu-jyhl  nf  tevta  xr  rif.'lit  0 
novor  more  than  firc-and-lTcutY ;  ami,  aOer  five  tuwutaa,  • 
tomponnly  into  it«  tube,  apparently  ralicTML" 
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And  tlio  followliifi;  gives  to  us  a  i)rotty  vivid  description  of  tho 
perils  of  Iceliiudie  travelling  : — 

*•  On,  on  wt>  fxo,  our  Cordings  and  hoots  sorely  tried  with  wind 
mill  rain  ;  hul  it  beats  oti  our  haeks,  and  makes  us  go  the  faster :  to 
faci'  ii  would  1)0  simply  impossi])le.  Nothing  breaks  the  monotony 
of  tlu'  traek:  sonu»linics  we  are  erossing  frothy,  and  at  other  times 
cavi  ruoiis  l:iva ;  tlui  latter  dangerous,  especially  at  our  pivsont 
s|kmmI,  for  the  rents  and  fissures  in  tho  crowns  of  the  domes  reveal 
tlu»  vapour-distended  caverns  below — tho  roof  varying  from  a  fool 
or  two  to  a  fi^w  inehes  in  thickness.  As  for  the  road,  it  was  simply 
liki'  ]):itf(.»rini,''  along  on  the  domes  of  a  succession  of  cast-iron  ovens; 
in  sniiie  ])la('«'s  more  riileable  than  in  others  from  the  wrinkled  and 
i'i)j)y  siirfa(\'  tlioy  ])ivsented,  but  always  both  8lip])eiy  and  tortuous. 
Our  elivtrr  lit  lie  ponies  never  swerved  nor  stumbled  ;  tlieir  progress 
was  jKitletly  Tuiniculous :  indeed,  I  slumld  have  pi-oclaimed  it 
iHii'ily  iinjui'^sible,  and  the  attfuipt  fatuous,  had  1  not  seen  and  fol- 
io wv-.  I  our  steaily  Icailcr  the  (iovernor,  for  to  have  been  thrown  onco 
woiiM  have  sullieeil  for  the  day,  as  each  ])oint,  or  surface,  was  hard 
a>  in  HI.  'i'wo  hours  of  this  maniac  ride  brought  us  to  a  less  dan- 
LiM'oiis  road,  stri»weii  with  jishes  and  sand:  here,  the  deluge  for  a 
innnirut  et-asing,  we  gave  our  horses  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
li.>'u  iM'd  to  more  tiian  otu^  account  of  pea.sants  being  lost  in  tho 
snow  on  ihis  dauuferous  traek  durincr  the  winter  mouths.  The  route 
now  U'd  ann.)nirsr.  old  Avorn-out  emters  and  cinder-heaps,  the  valleys 
beinir  otk*  mass  of  excessively  line  black  sand,  and  subsequently 
einertrrd  on  the  edge  of  the  lava- field,  which  we  skirted  under  tho 
face  of  the  spine  of  the  principal  ridge.  Here  and  there  faint  indi- 
cations of  sulphur-earth  manifesteil  themselves  on  the  sides  of  tho 
hills,  in  pale,  citron-coloured  clay  ])atches,  where  frost  or  rain  had 
removed  the  outer  coatinjr.  Anotlier  hour's  rido  brouj^ht  us  to  the 
pass  which  crosses  to  the  principal  mines,  and  a  steep  ascent  it  was, 
^'^n^asy,  ycL  sticky  ;  in  some  places  across  clay,  in  othei's  over  ashes 
MTid  siair ;  and  wc  eventually  opened  up  a  gorge  in  the  centre  of  the 
ridLTc,  with  a  lakt?  occupying  the  bed  of  an  extensive  extinct  crater. 
(living  it  a  wiilc  Ix'rth  -for,  whenever  we  approached,  the  horses 
sank  knee-deep  in  the  mud — and  crossing  the  opposite  ridge,  we 
had  the  valley  of  Krisuvik  at  our  feet:  on  the  left  hiy  tho  extensive 
lake  of  Kleiservatn  ;  and  in  all  parts  of  this  swampy  valley,  as  well 
as  the  face  of  the  hill,  rose  jetii  of  steam  or  smoke.  Three  or  four 
fnaining,  spluttering,  slaty-blue  mud-cauldrons  were  boiling  away  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  face  of  which  saffron-coloured  masses  of 
flour  of  sulphur  were  scattered  on  the  many-hued  clay  banks  of 
whieh  the  entire  range  is  constituted;  and  wreaths  of  pale  vapour 
ascended  from  every  gorge.  Farther  to  the  right  lies  a  fathond(»ss 
hike  <»f  blue,  rivalling  Capri;  yonder  is  the  village,  backed  by  the 
sea,  distant  four  or  five  miles ;  opposite  are  ominous-looking  spurs 
of  tho  mountain  chain  whieh  stretches  south  from  Thing\'alla.  No 
bird  or  beast  frequents  this  lifeless  range,  but  near  the  mud-caJdrons 


in  ibe  vaMoy  the  fcraaa  toomvi]  moct  lusnriMiti  and  «tUp  u 

Uioir  briuks,  thoui*b  thi?  sulphiuwiis  Hlimch  nndi^r  tbcir  l«c  i 

OTcrwhelniiop.     Tho  tiescrnt  was  tpt^  dillicult,  auil  wu 

to  diainouiil,  for  io  linff  slid  ov0r  Ihei  f«cti  of  rJto  liill  i: 

of  Hutplinr  tutd  mnd  wiw  aot  at  all  imjiomibld.     liadT-wuv  dnirre  *•■ 

pas§ed  wlutt  at  tint,  in  tho  thick  raiit  xeoiiuKt  tike  a  Kiuuf.-  tTuacript    - 

but  it  tnmud  ont  tu  bo  tho  uKtno  of  eotuo  Briton,  carrcd  in  knM 

fiiat  in  hotj^lit.  un  tjiit  fiu-ji  ul'  an  i8i>!atMl  nfck.     VT 

Itnd  DvidiTticott  i>r  thin  nationftl  wi-nknowF     Thu 

onvc*  uf  Elcpbniita,  tho  Porcolniii  Tomer  matl   l.bii 

alike  iliiTtliTd.     TwistinfT  rtionit  s»  i-Ilimr  in  tbU  r     „  .  ,_ 

eunolnw  umW  thu  [iHnfipal  minu,  luid  at  liia  door  of  uj  G_  , 

ircin  buaiM',  whicii  hi>  hn«  pat  np  for  tlut  ownt,  umi  a   liiu  fc^  U 

virkim-n.     Witt,  niiil  fnti^iipil  witit    iiar  (utrd  nda-,  wb    du**<vi 

round  tlm  pent  tiru,  rat  inir  dhintir  witbxnt  nindi  sIj*Ic>,  aud  lefi  U 

ntlpbnrf  ivgnona  tu  Bimmpr  till  tlio  muniing." 

Our  reailt<ni  will  bu  iQleneti-il  in  this  iIoBcriptujii  of  an  ] 
Isodic  tiabtjath : — 

"  S^f^Hitl,  A»$vtt  SW,  fiwMfdjr,— That  atlm  aud  tmoqail  • 
wfajdi  I  at  iMit  w  oflfltt  fiuMijr  nahon  in  tbe  tinklwth  mami 
tjuorteni  of  tbi>  globo  wna  novtr  mom  «vid«nt  thnn  to-dnj-,  i 
T«n-  Yoloanio  oopticiM  appMrad  to  bavv  nbued  thnir  i 
Uktit  ntwun    coInmiM    UaipikUjr  roue  tonrarJx    Uiw  ^  - 
Mwroi-d  to  bcokon  the  MaUond  inhabitanta  of  Utia  wil 
dbttoL  tfanr  ibongiiU  to  tbrng*  above,  wiUt  nwre  Ktleatiil 
«iUiif]«  bdl  I  even  the  eutto  as  if  coDKaons  of  the  day,  r 
tluiir  ridi  fMstntvM  hj  tb«  rivor'i  Imnlc,  and,  oolloolcd  En  » 
tlw imlnuioe of  Ibc  'tun,'  «t>niod  Uxn^of  mon  |     '     * 
HUM  Uio  nun  rnya  uf  Ibi*  cloodkat  monun^. 

"  FiUw  of  m'inntcd  [NHUMita  nad  tlieir  diildtvu,  dniMMl  ii 
but,  wtTfv  tluvading  tlurir  iray  ttma  iho  ndf^bourin^  brtu,  m 
ttuiirut>n"X  "■>  ')iA  diiutth,  wboie,  on  arrind.  tbvy  teibrnid  l~ 
iioniw,  and  cloatcrad  round  thft  vnlnikois  airfeilu     ' 

"  TbtMe  notlay  cAvrnkadn  foriBed  an  ilbwtnaivv  link  brliTiw  d 
ntreaeBl  KmwratiMi  and  tbo  povl  i  nade  np,  u  Ihej  w«rM 
ngm  tlio  ioAuil  tineoudoialj  dndoji  in  ila  maUMrW  ■ 
tfpd  orono  wlio  «onkt  acMtw  majwltn  Iwr  faalaiw^  Uu 
Mraddla-lcfncod.  or  mpport  tlio  wtigbt  of  bor  hntartie  ai 
bead-dran,  a*  «hi>  bobbod  aboot  liko  th»  vpiuw  ign*  «■  Jii 
toy.    Xoi  thai  Ihawt  vrtcnna  wv  not  yood  bonvwnoatil 
Men  an  old  lodjr  of  oifriity-M-vf  n  momi  bar  ponjr 
on  awild,  wintry  uM<mini;,  Kifli   iiH.r\<  n^jitckaliiim  (baa  a  J 
wuvld  girl  into  favr  chon  <;  '  '  .  '      -i  kiunnKT'i  af 

not  unl^  do  tho  di*taD''<  •'.'-  n<pc«t  it  L 

"It  woi  aniuuing  ■•■  oii  n*  ILl^  ki-i 

margin  uf  aautliicr  world,   --.j   ^  ..<  lito  family  r     ~ 
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their  mon>  rc»finccl  contemporaries  in  more  genial  latitudes  do  totho 
faiiilly  diamonds.  Besides  the  elaborate  silver  belts  which  many  of 
tluMii  woiv,  tliey  wore  further  bedizened  with  numerous  iiligrco 
ImMons,  massive  hooks  and  eyes,  one  or  two  brooches  of  saucer-liko 
diiiurnsions  and  iudeilnablo  i)attem,  together  with  earrings  to 
corri'sjM)nd — all  of  the  t«ame  material,  some  few  being  gilt;  heir- 
looms which  had  l)cen  handed  down  from  palmier  diiys,  when  their 
ancestors,  maintaining  a  closer  connection  with  Norway,  were  still 
jickiiowledfi^ed  by  their  more  fortunate  relatives,  who  lield  a  promi- 
nent ])osition  amongst  the  genteel  Pluropean  flunkey  ism  of  that 
period. 

'■  The  contrast  between  their  high-waisted,  home-spun  wadmal 
Lfowns,  and  these  relics  of  the  past,  A^th  the  penny  Paisley  kerchief 
which  decked  their  shoulders,  eloquent  as  it  was  of  the  high-pn^ssui'o 
h;;j)])iness  of  our  manufactunng  districts,  suggested  many  a  thought 
on  \hv.  stability  of  modem  institutions,  and  the  mazes  of  the  labour- 
market. 

*'  As  for  the  young  women,  they  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
vortex  of  Parisian  fashion  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the 
eiiTiinisiauces  ;  but  Avhoever  has  seen  la  lleino  Pomare — I  mean  of 
TMhiti-in  a  kiss-me-quick  bonnet  and  crinoline,  and  can  remember 
he;-,  or  her  feminine  islanders,  when  their  undulating  figures  were 
unenenmbercd  save  by  a  few  folds  of  tapa*  round  the  loins,  and  a 
(•h:ij>let.  of  wild  flowers  round  the  neck,  or  looked  on  them  as  they 
emerged  naiad-like  from  the  sparkling  waves,  after  a  morning's 
swim  whii^h  would  have  l)een  fatal  to  most  Europeans,  with  a  blusli 
mantling  through  their  olive  complexions  as  delicate  as  the  pink 
tinge  on  the  lips  of  a  sea-shell — whoever,  I  say,  has  witnessed  these 
djstigurations,  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  pardonable  weakness  of 
these  nymphs  of  the  north:  though  I  could  hardly  forgive  them  for 
ilii'ir  mania  of  melting  all  the  old  silver  ornaments  they  can  lay 
h:i!ids  on,  to  lx>  repnxluced  by  their  modern  tin-smiths  in  a  Brum- 
iiiM'j-em  imitation  of  ^laltese  frivolity. 

**  Seated  in  side-saddles — very  similar,  and  almost  as  roomy,  as  old 
ann-<]iairs  whose  backs  had  been  cut  down  level  with  one's  elbows, 
in  a  posse  of  gaudy  worsted  coverlets,  their  substitute  for  crochet  in 
the  long  winter  evenings — they  displayed  most  substantial  under- 
stand in  i^s,  and  feet  to  correspond;  the  redeeming  feature  of  this 
L-ei-up  being  the  coquet ish  cap,  which  certainly  equals  anything  of 
the  sort  I  have  ever  seen.  The  cap  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
those  worn  by  the  Greek  women,  but  woven  of  black  wool,  with  a 
lil:i<k  silk  tassel  attached,  ornamented  with  silver;  it  is  fastened  on 
toj>  of  ilie  head  with  pins,  and  falls  ])endent  over  the  lefl  ear. 

*•  Anion ;j">t  tlie  men  lew  relies  of  the  national  costume  were 
v!  ihle:  iliey  were  for  the  most  ]>art  clad  in  Danish  slop-clothiiig  of 
liiile  iHTomii,  ami  easl-otf  cavalry  oveiidls ;  but  they  testitied  iheir 


*  Native  cloth  madu  of  tbe  bark  of  the  pnpcr  nmlbcrry. 
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rtnrroncD  for  t,]io  Sabbiitli  bj  wearing  lint!;,  iu  alinpn  aai  cotCH^ 
decidedly  original. 

"  All  were  externally  scmpulooBly  clean  and  neat,  thoogh  mni^ 
had  come  a  two  or  three  bonra'  jonrney  throogh  bog*  iinii  river*,  ft 
was  Gvideutly  a  day  of  ratioiial  cnioymeiit  as  wi^ll  lui  rali^atut 
worship,  for  all  contrived  to  arrive  before  eleven,  thiingU  tbe  a(*rri«) 
did  not  oommenco  nntil  twelve.  Each  new  BirivsJ  waa  nulvntsaQf 
welcomed  with  the  salutation  Idsa ;  and  the  inttsrvotiiiig  hoitr  wim 
BpBiit  in  social  iiit«rcourse,  thia  being  Iho  only  oppurtaaLl-y  Oat 
distant  popolatiou  have  of  meetinif. 

"Though  crops,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  not  dlsoosacd,  Ibo 
ravagee  of  the  scab  amongst  tho  sheep  prodnood  &nimatl^d  discnsaunit 
in  cousaquence  of  a,  notice  nailed  to  tno  church  door,  turanniiiit  >E 
those  who  did  not  follow  the  prescribed  procBntions  that  thpy  vninld 
be  severely  fined,  Their  apathy  in  eradicating  this  ilianuw  ts  iniMl 
surprising,  and,  hnSed  at  tho  Oovernnient  intcrfcirenc<:>,  iticjr  nSbr  a 
passive  bnt  stolid  opposition,  prcfc^ng  t«  let  their  flof-M  |wriafa 
rather  tlian  submit  to  wKnt  they  look  on  as  im  intcrferonoe.  Tba 
matrimonial  market  Rppruvrcd  bnsV,  thn  yonngcr  portion  of  thu  ooin- 
muoity  being  evidently  nnonr  of  tliti  nnocrtninty  i>f  life,  «nd  thftt  liio 
lost  moment  never  returns;  or,  as  Odin  hfis  it,  '  Whilal.  wv  )ivf>,  Irt 
US  lire  well ;  for,  be  a.  man  never  so  rich  when  he  lights  hui  fire^ 
death  may  perhaps  enter  his  door  before  it  be  burnt  tiat.' 

"  One  old  man  distinctly  remembered  Mackenzie's  visit ;  nnd  Uui 
weird  phantom  of  Ida  P^iSer,  as  she  flitted  throngh  ihn  (ItRtriolT 
was  familiar  to  many.  The  appearance  of  their  venemblii  pit5t[ir  w«tf 
the  erignal  for  almost  nniversal  homage,  and  they  joyfnlfy  iiroaBcd 
round  to  receive  his  satnation  and  benedlctioti,  at,  snluung  iibrIi 
individofil,  he  slowly  made  bis  way  towards  the  churah,  nctampnaisfl 
by  th«  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  had  conio  nrvr  to  usist 
hun  in  the  service — his  declining  years  seldom  sllawing  htm  ta  do 
moru  than  preach." 

We  have  hastily  presented  to  our  readers  some  of  tho  wMmia 
descriptions  of  a.  very  pleasant  book.  Wc  niav  say  diut  Uio 
moral  features  of  Iccliuia  nro  often  mo«t  dcliglitiuf.  PcrhnjM  our 
ruuik'ra  rcmumbcr  Gomo  happy  sketches  of  tliia  kind  iu  ihu  pa|n» 
of  Dr.  Ueudorson.  Is  not  this  a  very  primorBl  akotoh  at  uuk 
clergyman  of  StoruvcUir  ? — 

"  I  WM  not  a  little  astonished  by  his  oddrcMJog  me  in  teey  gnod 
English,  which  bo  had  tuught  himiioU'd tiring  tho  loni:  winter  vrao- 
ings.  Whilst  thy  Hi-mislomcd  coffee  vw  preparing  he  showed  nie 
his  library,  well  stoclcod  with  Fmnch,  CJertnan,  Hnglish.  and  Daniiili 
books,  besides  numerous  Ici-landic  volnmcn.  All  tJiosp  langnagoa  Im 
Mttd  with  perfiict  ease,  and,  uf  contM,  lallccd  Danish,  *i  im'U  a*  bta 
■yy^ttuw^tim ^n  (nearlyAllIcidandcr«do),andoxpreBBedhim<K!tf  prattj 
mil  in  French  and  English  ;  coniidcriDg  he  was  self-educated,  aad 
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livljic;  a  soclndod  life  in  these  wilds,  ho  w.as  a  very  fair  linG^nist,  and 
wvW  |H)st(.'(l  in  Kuropean  history  and  politics.  A  hunchback,  nature 
si'onii'd  to  have  endowed  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his  body,  which 
was  anyt  luTig  but  ^inly.  After  an  hour's  talk,  in  which  he  touched 
on  <?verythinp^  froTn  the"  Great  Kastern  "  to  the  late  campaig^n,  ho 
insisted  on  accompanyinc^  me  half  way  to  Hraungeroi,  a  church 
three  hours  distant  on  this  side  the  Huitn,  where  ho  advised  mo  to 
slee]),  and  leave  Jleykir  until  the  following  day,  as  it  was  still  very 
distant  and  a  bad  road. 

''  We  soon  entered  a  vast  lava  district — an  offshoot  from  the  range 
to  the  south  of  Thingvalla,  which  hero  advances  in  a  lofty  elbow  to- 
wards the  cast,  having  at  its  base  tlie  deep  and  rapid  Huita,  flowing 
througli  a  channel  between  the  mountain  and  lava-field.  Having 
seen  mi^  to  the  end  of  the  lava  and  about  half-way  to  my  destination, 
as  well  as  aii-ed  his  Knglish  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  my  friend,  after 
a  cordial  farewell,  turned  his  pony's  head;  and  as  ho  rode  away  and 
half  askew  grinned  his  adieux,  I  could  not  help  gazing  on  his  extra- 
ordinary quaint  a])pearance  :  crouched  on  his  saddle-bow  like  a 
Cossack,  in  a  rabbit-skin  cap  and  Iwttle-green  cloak,  with  a  pair  of 
stockings  drawn  over  his  shoes  and  trousers,  and  a  rat  of  a  pony  to 
correspond,  he  certaiidy  was  the  most  unclerical  looking  Padro  I 
ever  beheld.  One  would  hardly  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  most 
cultivatod  of  his  race;  but  Iceland  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
one  meets  with  knowledge  where  one  least  expects  it,  and  seldom 
lias  it  lK*en  sought  from  purer  motives  than  by  this  denizen  of  the 
Arctic  circle." 


vn. 
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SciKNc  E  undertook  a  daring  and  difficult  task  when  she  proposed  to 
colli]  nitc  the  work  of  human  life  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pnice.  And  while  nearly  all  men  deemed  tho  attempt  absurd,  some 
regarded  it  jvs  impious,  and  others  scornfully  held  it  to  be  at  onco 
ignoble  and  unprofitable.  Men  still  li'ving  remember  a  time  when 
the  pioneers  in  this  strange  calculation,  were  beset  with  sneers  or 

•  r.  On  the  Hvi^ienic  Management  of  Infants  and  Children.  By  T.  Herbert 
H.irker,  M.D.,  F.U.C.S.     London  :  John  Churchill.     1860. 

II.  Int'iuit  I-'cpding,  nnd  its  Influence  on  Life;  or  the  Causen  and  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality.  Hy  C.  II.  F.  Routh,  M.D..  M.R.C.P.K.,  Physician  to  the 
S  nniiriiun  Free  lIos«piial  for    Women   and  Children.     Ijondon  •  Jolm  Cliurcliill. 

III.  How  to  XurHe  Sick  Children.     Hy  Dr.  We«t.     London  :  Lcnginan  &  Co. 

IV.  The  Comparative  Properties  of  Human  and  Animal  Milks:  London:  John 
Churchill. 
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snflplclon,  and  woro  even  pDrsecuted  by  the  suporatitions  of 
class;  but  these  old  men  Iiavo  lived  to  see  hoiit-st  endeavoura 
crowned  with  a  rare  suoccss,  and  can  rejoicingly  oDt-r  thumsclves 
as  proob  of  the  success,  and  their  hale  old  age  tu  u  rt-sult  of  thfl 
long-despised  endeavour.  Conaideratioua  affuutiiig  llie  political. 
ouonomy  of  England,  furnished  the  primary  indunemeut  to  take 
the  promblem  in  hand,  so  that  it  becomes  intE^sting  to  obscxTo 
that  political  economy  has  bocn  more  directly  advanta;;(?d  by  tho 
inquiry  than  any  other  department  of  knowledge.  ludood  tho 
erection  of  political  economy  into  a  science,  would  have  been 
wholly  impossible,  had  not  the  Baconian  method  of  induction  boen 
applied  to  the  crude  &ets  of  our  national  growth,  whieli  prortoody 
bad  boon  buddlnl  together  in  masses,  and  set  aside  as  unnuuiagft- 
able  lumber.  It  ia  not  less  interesting  to  remark,  that  08  wti 
kind  of  intiuiry  waa  originated  in  attempting  to  determiuo  tfatf 
money  value  of  life,  so  life  itself  in  duration  and  vigour  lut' 
rearm  the  largest  beneiit  irom  the  whole  scriea  of  inrcetigatiiHu. 
Whatever  inexactitude  there  may  be  in  setting  forth  the  avernge' 
raluo  of  life  amongst  all  aoriB  and  conditions  of  £nglisUnii>D,  nriso* 
from  the  unstable  character  of  the  value  of  money,  aiul  nut  from, 
any  failure  in  tho  original  and  proper  inquiry.  If  we  had  a  ntl 
steJidard  of  value  in  gold,  for  instance,  wo  should  have  uu  diffi- 
culty in  actting  a  prioo  on  human  life.  Did  we  say,  ■'  no  diffi- 
culty  ?  "  \Vb  stund  corrected ;  for  uiTtuinly  a  ditBoul^  has  uHsm 
which  we  are  beyond  measure  glad  to  meet  with,  and  wliiob  vro 
Imvo  no  desire  to  overcome,  except  in  one  way.  Tliis  difficolij-  it- 
found  in  connection  with  the  tortunate  circum»t»nco  that  thu 
careful  calculation  of  values  has  resulted  in  amelioratiuna  wliicti 
aro_  i>very  day  adding  to  the  inti-insic  average  worth  of  itib  in 
England-  To  know  the  disease  ia  half  the  remedy,  and  in  tiying, 
to  settle  life,  a\-erage  philosophers  were  Donslantly  oom^teUixl  to 
deal  with  what  wero  really  occult  causes  of  mortali^ ;  but  of 
course  they  wasol  tu  be  occult  wliou  thus  dealt  n-ith,  au4i  uu 
soouer  ivcrc  tliey  overt,  than  the  cnorgv  of  uum  rose  ^)  groppUi 
with  tlieni,  vowing,  and  partly  aeconiplishitig,  their  duetmctiuu. 
Thus  die  problem  which  Ru^xTHtitious  men  calbnl  impious,  and 
Tor}'  wise  men  pronouaccd  worthless  or  iuRoluble,  ha-t  b(«u  wpnj^it 
out  with  unspeakable  and  m-inifold  advantase  to  aociely ;  sod  as  s 
matter  of  imprcmo  justice  tho  interests  which  wore  more  iniioe- 
diately  concerned  m  the  investigation,  ha^'e  been  the  most 
liberally  benefited.  Not  only  has  it  boeomc  pmctfenblctocxptcv 
the  value  of  life  in  figures,  but  every  froali  uppruximntion  bi  uueu- 
raey  la  tlio  culcuhitiou  has  bocu  ebnrtictiiriftod  by  inercuiio  in  Uic 
rept'i^eututivo  figurea.  Nor  in  tliia  all.  Su  imjn^rtflnt,  ni  ponJjr 
practical,  weii]  the  results  obtained  throughout,  that  the  method 
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employed  was  soon  cxalte<l  into  the  dignity  of  a  separate  science, 
and  at  length  "Statistics"  has  become  an  inseparable  adjunct  to 
every  other  science,  well  earning  tlie  proud  distinction  once 
assii^ncMl  without  (luestioii  to  metaphysics — the  distinction  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  Hvicntia  6Cicntiarum,  liut  whilst  the  New 
Orgaimu  is  daily  widening  the  sphere  of  its  ministrj',  we  rejoice  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  left  its  first  love ;  it  reserN'es  its  richest 
favours  fur  the  place  of  its  birth ;  in  other  words,  it  is  still 
zealously  engaged  on  the  care  and  culture  of  human  life. 

\V(»  have  no  need  to  apj)rise  our  readers  that  the  economy  of 
lite,  as  regjirds  lK)th  tone  and  length,  is  now  recognized  as  the 
radical  element  of  national  prosj)erity.  If  any  proof  were  needed, 
il  mii^ht  bo  found  in  the  elaborate  and  exquisitely  adjusted 
niJU'hiui'ry  of  the  llegistrar-Generars  Department  of  State ;  a 
(lel)artment  so  thorough  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  administra- 
tion that  we  naturally  wonder  how  there  can  be  any  necessity 
lor  a  (leeennial  census;  and  that  census,  again,  so  minute  and 
si'arcliiug  that  we  are  almost  disposed  to  doubt  the  necessit}'  for 
tin*  eostly  system  of  registration.  Or,  we  might  take  the  sceptic 
to  tlu^  1  British  Museum  library,  and  direct  his  astonished  gaze  to 
the  litoratun^  of  the  subject  which  has  spnmg  up  ^^'itlun  a  couple 
of  <renerations.  Or,  blotter  still,  we  might  take  a  subterranean 
w:ilk  with  him  through  this  vast  brick  province,  and  argue  TiatK 
him  do\ni  there,  that  for  every  brick  of  every  sewer  there  has 
been  at  least  a  month  added  to  the  total  length  of  human  life  in 
the  metropolis. 

Tndeed,  so  apparent,  so  demonstrative,  so  domineering  has  the 
sanitary  movement  become,  that  many  thoughtful  politicians  are 
IN  ady  to  cry,  '*  ll(»ld,  enough  !  "  and  statisticians,  who  have  set 
tlu*  whole  world  to  work,  scrubbing,  scouring,  deodorizing,  and 
viiitilatinu:,  an^  tuniing  their  attention  to  results  for  the  puri)Osc 
ni*  measuring  them  with  the  extensive  instrumentalities  that  have 
been  at  work.  The  long  looming  suspicion  is  taking  shape  as  a 
(leiinite  conviction  that  some  important  mistake  underlies  their 
stately  calculations.  In  plain  terms,  thev  are  disappointed  ;  and 
tiny  want  to  discover  at  what  point  they  have  committed  a 
blunder.  True,  they  have  spun  out  the  silver  cord,  but  they 
have  Tint  strengtlu'iied  the  golden  bowl  in  proiKution.  The 
ratio  between  bii-tlis  and  deaths  is  altered  for  the  better.  The 
]iopuIatinn  is  gr(»atly  increased:  still  the  working  value  of  the 
]>rolonu'ed  life  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  enhanced.  How  is  this? 
lii-ar  the  M-If-evident  exi)lauation  funiished  by  one  who  has 
a'tjuircd  the  riiiht  to  speak  oracularly  (m  the  subject,  if  ho 
tlimi-lit  li^  or  if  it  wiri'  needful  so  to  do,  but  who  ]»refers  to 
l»!:ir.-  tin-  fruits  of  his  skilled  observations  within  the  reach  of  the 
r'»ninione>t  understandinp:. 
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"  Wliilo  nlbont,  nnt  witltitul  ivation,  aro  callinif  Imidlj  for  impnv^  1 
iiumt«  in  th"  ilwfUioKs  of  Iha  poor,  aiKl  for  otl>L<r 
datnnnilfl  by  liio  icL'muainR  popaltttioD  or  our  town*,   we   ■■W  | 
contniid,  ilip  rif^lii  nuuiA)i«iii«iit  of  infAnts  and  oluiilrvn   tin 
rnoi  ut'  ull   uditir  gtlans  of  aoci&l   ameliuration.     W)i>t   ts 


ityurt'i 


JiV 


erron  iii  tbf  oiicniDg  ycius  »f  lifo  f 


vigorons  yuutlk   and    hui-ily   man   may  tvtiol  n  lli>i 

uiliufiici.'H  thai  dt^L■p1y  otlbot  thu  itupnMnluu  l-ijiuiIli  :- 

atid  childhood;  nliilu  tlie  uror  iiT  a  nam  may  iiii;i< 

tfao  ovii  that  aliall,  in  aiteryrAn,  d«(y  Uw  akill  iif  lLc   ;„;^....__ 

and  Mid  dtllor  in  a  pTBrnatim   graru,  or  m  iLm  iMtynrim^  J 

infirmly  a«rf  niiwry."* 

Wo  have  italicised  Uie  oloang  word«  of  this  cstntct  lij  nu^ril 
tlipir  bearing  on  our  position.     TTip  wisai  wiinl  in  il-. 
human  life  has  all  along  Imxid  tltrdixrcuuru  of  ctt^t 
witli  tlio  nunH-rj-.    It  ia  iti  if  a  gnnUnor  won'  i.^ 
bilciit  and  tnouv}'  in  DiukJiiK  rewlv  u  luiiuu  for  miQic   nirej 
tiikiiig  i-verj-  iir(<c»ut)ua  ngunst  chill  viiida,  nonooa  «jKr^ 
kt-j^iiK  nvtvtiib,  tliii^Tcs,  uul  vnuitimuuM,  bat  inumwlulo  n 
the  Hccdiing,  tniittiuE  to  We  inbcreiit  vitulity  or  to  good  )i 
iDUuiriu^  wbi'thvr  it  ^rna  nndiir  In.'VtiDcnt  wliicli  wnulil  | 
•it  tor  llic  airy,  Ujiialiful  gtwiJmuM,  or  whrthw  il  wm  c  " 
simik-  wt-uknuM  vhirb.  Iiuwl-vlt  uiuippanint  ur  nnimpurtwM 
timv,  wotOd  bv  r»])i<Uv  duvt'Iupcd  util  l^rcolly  anraTaied] 
Tfpy  ^^liiu  wbirli  Iiiw  loeii  tult<«  fur  itit  wcU-Uobig  m  " 
■ilujitioii.    Ttic  [Hudcl  p»di»>«r  wuslu  prcdtiu*  hmo  i 
In  (lifiiaivirr  tin'  fvil  wbicli  t»  jmnTiifl:  'm  b'-  .1.  "<)-.(  i.Ni 
mnnot  tix  uiiy  (Icfiwl  iu  hi»  cnmullv  n!" 
j'ot  tliL're  dnto[M  the  iickly  tliine.     11'- 
Buiil,  until  sumii  oslate  obtOTur,  Uku  our  .< 

OiP  sickbocsB,  which  iccnu  none  tho  UK'T  Imi  .iLl  d.f 

nit  tbii  present  cant,  ww  omtniotod  trhilo  (hu  plonl  wm  left  t 
luck  in  ita  iirigiiuil  Iwtt. 

INililiu  atU-'ntitiu  hu*  of  Uto  fnra  bi)cn  ;...t..i,..  •) 

but  u  yrt,  ve  Euar,  ihorv  hu  hoeo  tml'. 
chitd'a  knoll  Muuda  <^Brr  dny  from  oTi^  - 
enveyiirt]  ti  thu  nml  [inrwb  u  quickly  It 
uencutli  which  prvdooa  dust  it  tlumboring  all  lo^j  »i".)i : — 


Qmwittg  tiuniliw  im  clotlinl  in  movinine  ncftrir  half  tlwir 
ftir  httlu  itiHw  thiowD  tit  the  Mnlod  of  uahitn,  or  indolnie 


Itn,  or  indolnutv  i 


•  Dt.  DirkM  «B  lafciiy.— ftWW.. 
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s;  n<(l(\«;s  tiMditioii — "old  wives'  fables."  The  newspapers  give  no 
rri'ord  of  this  dire  mortalitv.  But  other  records  bear  faithful  wit- 
iHss  to  tlio  fearful  truth.  The  testimony  of  the  Registrar-General 
is  uiKMiuivocal  and  very  sad.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
oluinii  wliicli  contains  the  number  of  deaths  under  five  vears  of 
aav  should  be  lu'aded  "  Calendar  of  Infanticide."  Taking  England 
lliroui^h,  one-fourth  of  the  population  passes  away  every  fivo 
y(^urs.  In  ^Manchester  one-hall  the  native  population  dies  imdcr 
the  agi'  t)f  live  years ;  while  "  in  healthy  country  districts  the  rate 
*»t'  infant  mortality  is  less  than  one-half  the  rate  in  Manchester."  * 
?soNv,  in  this  (»nonnous  difference  between  Manchester  and  the  best 
(Muntry  locality,  we  have  most  forcibly  presented  tons  the  class 
of  evils  which,  in  a  less  degret*,  so  fatally  affect  infant  life  in 
I'lnirland  gcMicrally  ;  and  with  the  clear  presentation  of  the  evils, 
w<^  have,  of  course,  the  suggestion  of  remedial  measures.  It  is  so 
oli\ious  as  to  reciuire  no  indication  from  us,  that  Manchester  slays 
its  thousands,  by  parental  neglect,  umnse  because  unnatural  treat- 
]ii(  lit  wlien  neglect  cannot  be  fairly  charged,  insufficiency  or  irrc- 
;:iilarity  of  food,  bad  air,  (we  cannot,  in  this  case,  add  bad  water,) 
i:ii|)rrl'eet  and  unregulated  clothing.  It  is  not  so  obvious,  how- 
rv«  r,  tliat  tliese  causes  ojierate  everj'where,  and  that  whereas  in  a 
<li'nsj.'  eity  they  might  possibly  be  rated  amongst  unpreventible 
<'vils,  tliey  are  easily  remedied  any  where  else ;  but  inasmuch  as 
tliey  are  not  remedied  where  they  so  easily  could  be  remedied,  we 
:uv  driven  back  to  Manchester  with  the  hea\T  suspicion  that  a 
viiy  larii<'  j)art  of  its  infant  mortality  is  o^ring  to  ignorance  and 
iui'atiiated  addiction  to  lying  traditions  or  wilful,  ^^^cked  neglect. 
It  is  imlisputable,  as  Dr.  Barker  says,  that  infant  life  is  peculiarly 
Mi^n  jitible  to  those  r.oxiiais  influences  against  which  modem  sani- 
tary mea'^un's  are  designed  as  a  precaution ;  but,  (as  the  same 
iMirlur  lias  in  another  place  most  strikingly  remarked,)  on  the 
nthei"  baiuK  infant  life  is  exempt  altogether  from  many  of  those 
t  '.'!]<  wliicli  wa-tr  more  advanced  life,  such  as  dissipation  of  various 
-'■t-^,  anxiety,  and  the  like.  The  high  degree  of  susceptibility 
in  the  ('a^e  of,  what  nmst  at  any  time  be,  the  majority  of  the 
])oi»nl:!tion,  is  a  forcible  argument  for  the  utmost  zeal  in  effecting 
iriiirral  sanitary  improvements.  If,  however,  these  general  im- 
]!r«)V(  hunts  arii  carried  out,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  sliould  be  reduced  at  least  to  the  same  extent  amongst 
:]\r  Very  youn^  as  amongst  the  more  mature.  In  point  of  fact, 
l]ii<  ihn'<  nnt  follow.  'While  we  rejoice  to  see  the  average  of  life 
;:n)\\ing,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  general  improvement 
(i'us  nut  di'snucl  below  the  age  of  five  years.     If  the  proportion 
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went  maintained  through  ell  ages,  as  it  now  cxtsta  ia  tlw  n 
ndvanocd  u^'h,  tbu  goDcrol  average  would  of  uuunto  nm  mvhm 
higher  than  it  doos,  and  (hardly  less  desinUeJ  tbu 
ctrcn^  of  thu  extra  lifu  of  thiii  natiua  nuulil  he  inucli  | 
inasmuch  iis,  whatever  toiids  to  nxluei;  iuXuuttnv  moi 
tu  struugllicn  thb  cctistitutian,  »nd  thiu  t»  pruToot  c, 
till)  ilU  whioh  flesh  i^  hoir  to  tit  every  period  of  iu  en 
purxuing  this  lino  of  ai;gTiment,  our  ttuthar  rcrj'  spcvdilr  w^l 
atruL-tH  a  broad,  solid  fonad^oui  for  tho  ferv«Dt  uppiiU  whidi  W  J 
makes  aliko  to  modicol  men  and  to  parents,  for  it  ntoru  scdulovl 
cam  of  infant  life. 

It  iDiiy  hi)  dsid  thut  vio  oro  forf^tting  what  our  author  fc 
haii  tuIvuDot.'d  with  rofurvnve  to  thu  gruolor  suscvptibility  of  u 
Wcdo  not  omit  t1u:i  luiddubtud  fiicC  from  our  ouJcuIatioiu:  trat» 
httTo  u  tight  to  consider,  wt  a  contpleto  itct-tiC  the  gn^oter  sai_ 
of  eriU  ^  which  older  pL-ople  render  thcnuelres  tuLlo.  niul  t . 
to  turn  tho  balance  by  pointing  out  what  a  mighty  il<-ft'ji»?  f.ir  t^^ 
soaoeptiblG  littlo  ono  ia jiruvidcd  in  the  quick  in^-ii! 
nonatc  «ilf-dpvotion  of  tho  mother.    AD  thiajr-  ■ 
vitbiiut  [iny  Ihoatrio  i-xi^gp'ration,  wu  am  t.-ntitlctl  :  .  . 
the  prcM»it  wiurte  of  Luumu  life  in  tJtu  cnuUo  u  jux-n 
that  it  will  \n'  much  reduced  whenorer  giM)d  Dcnw  a 
i¥»eai-cb  sliull  bi;  allowed  togi't  an  nour  to  tho  cmilo  M  t^ 
mt  tu  the  hou<ic-,  the  outhouse,  tho  silaughturhflav,  tlw  a 
&ic(or}',  or  tho  sehuoL     At  jinawnt,  we  i^riere  to  any, 
ontnuil  im>tiocts  of  motherhood  am  but  mi]»Tft.«Uy  en 
reason  ;  so  that,  what  Wu  d(«i^cd  in  Nfttora  to  bo  Uio  d 
€OBtostlu)b«nc,oftbechild.  ItreuHylookfwmctimaeuAiftlie^ 
ntliealoosvoFiunbuiuty  wiiuld  nithcr  a  child  iihtia]dibi.'<iii>>th< 
with  burtnil  ombmoos,  than  thrire  tunidrt  Ouy  fniMom  <^f  jtulioiovif 
managcmcnL    AVo  cuppo^m  that  thit  iii  wliat  is  nii-.:iif   wh, .. 
|iublic  T«turtis  tho  utuubeitcd  Tisdict,  "  KQlcd  wii' 
M  h^b  tiiDA  that  thiH  maaiuicro  of  thv  innuccota  .'^t>    . 
and  WD  aru  happy  to  thiak  that  buth  medical  pu 
wcoological  wiituni  arc  of  cpmum  that  it  la  praoticablt}  to  jam  t 
natiiin  irom  thi«  wilful  wa«tu  of  it«  rvnl  tiwntnii  and  Iks  pi 
heart  frmn  ut:h!ng,  wofol  want,  "  rofoatng  to  bo  comfintM^  Q 
the  ehtldnni  am  not"     .MI  that  u  now  wantctt  tl^  in  j|f 
ulave,  that  mixlicnl  men  abDuld  nddraai  thesMolTca  to  flwa 
ictaOa  of  in&at  treatment,  as  to  a  bmacli  of  pmotieB  w' 
acots  gn:atcr  soopo  than  oar  ■rtbia'.  and  pnimitM  Um  t 
vuiA  delightful  rcoompcu*(>  Sur  tbor  afciD  and  oaro 
nanntA  ahuuhl  boliUr  cast  aside  all  RitstuDu  w)iieh  hai^t 
bcynni]  ctutnm.  This  tboy  will  bo  dimim<d  U>  d's  tf  they  fi 
mnlioil  adnsm  ivotly  with  conniu  and  prueriptioa  C 
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want,  every  peril,  every  Jiilinent  of  tlie  nurson-.  This  candid  and 
docih'  disposition  will  be  indirectly  fostered  by  their  coming  to 
know,  as  ihey  may  now  so  easily  learn,  that  under  the  bondage  of 
custom  one  child  out  of  ever}*  four  has  been  needlessly  Hung  into 
the  ;;rave.  I*erhaps  it  would  be  well  to  add  that  something  is 
reipiired  to  bring  the  parent  and  the  doctor  to  a  clear,  common 
understanding  on  the  subject,  and  to  encourage  mutual  confidence. 
This,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  can  only  l)o  done  through  the  press. 
The  time  may  come,  and  with  Dr.  Barker  we  heartily  wish  it 
would  come,  when  the  school  will  bo  the  regular  medium  between 
th(^  professional  observi'r  and  the  nurse  or  parent ;  but  at  present 
our  «»nly  hope  is  in  the  dlffusitni  of  such  literature  as  now  lies 
bf  tore  us.  In  addition  to  the  work  to  which  we  have  had  prin- 
cipal nn-oursr,  we  could  name  a  dozen  Ciiually  able,  end  some  of 
llieni  suj)erior  in  execution  in  some  parts  and  on  certain  topics  ; 
l*ut  not  one  whi(*h  is  so  well  calculated  to  con\'ince  and  instruct 
thi;  general  reader.  In  some  of  the  j)rofessioual  treatises  there  is 
a  want  of  that  frankness  and  simplicity  without  which  it  is  vain 
to  expect  the  heai*ty  confidence  of  the  unprofessional  reader.  On 
liie  other  hand,  wlu'u  that  trulv  masculine  ladv,  Miss  Martineau, 
i:iki»-  to  lei:tui'ing  mothers,  lier  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle 
niav  l»e  of  the  verv  hidiest  order;  but  vouiiff  mothew  will  shako 
their  loving  heads  incredulously,  and  will  go  on  smothering  or 
liaidening  their  babies,  as  the  whim  takes  them,  for  all  the  learned 
maiden  doctors  in  ereaticm.  The  very  lullaby  for  the  dying  babo 
will  ring  with  contempt  for  "bachelors'  children,"  and  "old 
ini'id^'  babies." 

Again,  some  of  these  works  profess  to  furnish  a  VADE-MECU^r, 
full  enough  to  warrant  the  reader  in  dispensing  with  the  doctor 
aliogether.  This  is  sheer  quackery,  if  it  bo  not  a  touch  of  the 
sanii*  madness  which  has  so  long  converted  our  mothers  into 
Medieas  and  our  nurseries  into  slaughterhouses.  Still  woi'se, 
]).'iliaj)s,  so  far  as  our  j)reseiit  point  is  concemed  (viz.,  the  estab- 
li aliment  of  the  cufrnfv  cordiale  between  nurse  and  doctor),  there 
aie  some  of  thes<»  works  which  are  so  strictly  professional  that,  to 
tlie  lay-reader,  they  smack  of  the  shop,  and  fairly  jingle  with 
lee-.  Now,  the  book  which  wo  have  selected  as  the  gi'oundwork 
of  our  reinarks  steers  clear  of  extremes.  It  is  an  inteix*sting 
book  to  ii'ad — and  that  is  rare  praise  for  a  medical  treatise.  It 
«'arrie>,  in  ever)'  sentence,  the  weight  of  the  skilled  physician  and 
I  be  cliann  of  friendly,  earnest  familiarity.  It  regards  no  dis- 
eovtMT  of  medical  philosophy  as  too  grand,  or  sacred,  or  mys- 
i<  riou<,  to  1)0  brouu:bt  into  the  nurserv  ;  it  esteems  no  detail  of 
iiian:i'4»nn'nt  nnworlhv  of  scientific  criticism;  it  consigns  nothing, 
il'-Mliiirly  nothing,  tt)  till'  thousand  mischances  which  befall  the 
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int!X{H>ri(mci3d  nurse.    Tbero  Uio  dtilil  is  timted  »  "  &ther«i 
miui;"    heir  tii  oil  man's  n-.>i}K>tudlilitits,  jmrile,  ami   •ufff-rutc*;! 
and  an  compulsing,  in  lii*  little  v<jM  bii J  fcoliU'  Itkuk-,  iho  outwi  | 
ilcstiuy  Iff  uifl  curtblv  bciiij^. 

iion<un7,  our  Miitlior  n^iif^iixi*  Uii-  biuli  •((i.tiiul  bw  hy  viirkl 
th«  mind  and  body  rrart  Min  uiiou  odoUut  itmnMintlr,  M  *^r«Tm 
slnfce,  and  in  oU  Finrunistauiv^ ;  ntid,  to  uur  Uiinkiitff,  Ito  lutl 
only  brought  all  new  vdunttiunol  llgbta  to  a  fonu.  Lut  I 
hnrw,  by  bis  uiL-tlind  intbcr  thun  by  imrtliiiif;  naiUy  on|f| 
tiiiUR'd  nil  ui\'nluiiblc<  duui  for  tbo  otiidort  of  jumtUc 
It  wns  but  naluml  tiuil,  nfU-r  wftU'lirnlh  -t---  ■,■    -v 
tlimu^b  tlio  dungt'r*  of  ttifjtnvy,  liiv  mi .  I  j 

[cud  n  gutfliiig  hrktid  Ibrutigb  llto  itlii>" 
ricnoe  of  the  splicuil-nxmi ;  nud  iJxi  n^uJ: 
when  felt  to  bt-  tbc  1<^)ptinja1(>  neq-ad  to  tii>.'  Limr  i 
umuuods  ho  ka*  uddn^ULid  tn  Hit'  hi-urt  uml  bcttvr  iui 
norcDt.     Hpbulioif  n.mc  !••«."  ttl^nnt'lv,  tt*it  n<^t  \c*!<  ] 
mwn  imir  wbo  biui  ttu  '■  '    >     '    ' 

kjiidly  cHUiLvi'liiw  ft  I '■ 
witb  till-  sujk-rfliiilii"  ■ 
haw  tiiuiJii'd   thi'  I'lL 

eomiofr  fnim  tlie  Wad  aiid  Ltliivr  uf  iht.'  link-  'luo,  Uu  c 
in]^  and  n'-jUimi^mnuee  will  douIrtl(3a8  win  tlioir  wny  into  t 
hciirt  of  bi»  readn'. 

J>i"UiiiwtD};  Dr.   I)«rkiT  anil   h'u   adminibb;  < 
ttit^TV  itnd  pnivtim,  with  mih^oto  tlmnls  un  IxJntlf  at  \ 
Utrgi-,   nt'  wiiuld  jtut  nlludf  tu  Ur.   It«iuth't  wurit  i 
Fniltujt.    'rhtH  t*  ttu!  niturt  onupk'<<>  vrli  in  tin?  E 
caa^c  »n  ibi*  iliniirtint-nl  nf  infunblc  hy|p-iaa.  Tbv  nilj_ 
u  iiihaiu^c^l,  luii]  it  will  U*  muiy  n  iluy  h'fc>n)  u  ftilWr  ■ 


ToluaMc  trwiUiio  can  t<ii[-.  rsi.t, 
tliD  ]ir<ifi9«iiiu  und  nf  ''< 
tn^tift'  ■■«  ointbiiit' 
Inr  iii-tni'-liot]  in  (Ii-- 

dttHwvl  t".>  irndrr  iTJiII>  ..^ ,.  .    ,. . 

tboau  of  Un.  ltnrk>.'r  bimI  liuuUi.  ^^ 
Itiwanls  {irumalKstinie  tivxc  inw*  in  nn ' 
purpoae*  of  dimini^binf;  the  cutra  m^ 
mdimtcd,  tiiinid  nhysinlngi<^  tmriiiiix  m 
o4b<ir  braocbt^  of  rdurutum  from  tbo  cil 
Uiov,  iudnid,  is  gtiud  bmitst  work  fiit  tbi 
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VIII. 
ilR.  LYNCn'S  THREE  MONTHS'  MINISTRY.* 

Thk  othor  evening,  at  aver)'  large  and  influential  meeting,  composed 
of  Jiapti-st  ministers  and  the  friends  of  that  denomination,  at  their 
ina'^niticeiit  college  of  Holford  House,  at  the  devotional  meeting, 
tliat  minister  and  excellent  man,  Mr.  C.  Birrell  of  Liverpool,  gave 
out  tliat  di\ine  hjinn  which  -will  sui^ely  be  sung  hy  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  oui'  land  as  long  as  wo  have  a  church  to  sing  it. 

"  Gracious  Spirit  dwell  with  mc, 
J  myself  would  fipracious  be, 
And  with  words  that  help  and  heal, 
Would  Thy  life  in  mine  reveal ; 
And  with  actions,  bold  and  meek, 
Would  for  Christ  my  Saviour  speak." 

We  could  not  but  revert,  in  our  o^\ti  mind,  to  the  old  Rivulet 
ControvcTsy,  and  feel  how  amazingly  the  tide  of  feeling  had 
iunu'd,  yet  that  hymn  alone  should  have  hallowed  the  book,  to 
>ay  nothing  of  the  many  in  the  book  like  it.  Tlius  all  things 
coiiR*  round  to  their  right  j)oint.  Mr.  Lynch  can  afford  to  bear 
niiicli  o])loquy.  Many  of  his  hymns  are  tndy  liturgies  for  sad, 
>ufri'ring,  doubting,  and  bulienng  hearts ;  while  many  of  them 
do  not  ring  to  our  ears  at  all.  After  a  long  illness,  so  we  under- 
stand, and  an  approach  very  near  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,  he 
conies  bi'tore  us  witli  another  volume.  We  received  it  too  late  in 
till'  month  to  found  upon  it  any  very  general  argument  or  deline- 
ation, as  we  should  liave  been  glad  to  have  done;  we  shall 
(••>nti'nt  ourselves  with  simply  introducing  it  to  our  readers  by 
soiiit;  lew  extracts,  and  a  very  shght  commentary.  This  volume 
is  the  most  oahn  and  clear,  the  most  unbroken  and  complete,  our 
author  has  yet  pveii  t^)  the  press.  The  mental  life  of  Mr.  Ljuch 
is  not  in  logie.  but  insight ;  not  grammatical  form,  but  intuitional 
thou^'ht.  All  who  have  read  know  how  he  throws  out  tliought 
alter  thought,  central  truths  which  light  up  the  pathway  of  other 
trutlis.  lie  has  insight,  but  it  is  not  mere  abstract  ideological 
^taieiiieiit.  Some  men, — liowland  Williams  for  instance,  is  an 
i!!ii.  tialion  of  this  in  the  "  Essays  and  Eeviews," — they  see  a  sub- 
<t:iiice  onlv  t«»  (hssolvi'  it  in  the  crucible  of  their  refinement;  but 
otliers,  and  to  this  order  3ilr.  Lynch  belongs,  seize  the  substance  that 


*  I.  Three  Moiitlis'  Ministry.  A  scries  of  Sermons  by  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 
I.iiikIoii:  W.  Ki-nt  and  Co.,  Pateruoster-row. 

II.  Am<in;?  Trans-jrrossori- ;  A  Theological  Tract.  By  Thomaa  T.  Lynch. 
W.  Kent,  Paternoster- row. 
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th«y  may  pierco  ite  deeper  ht-art,  and  iiitci^irrt  it»  Uw- 
LtdcIi  b  more  patimt  tlian  liu  viw ;  siifl'crin^  (o  fnirh  a  DMnrn  M 
Ills  is  a  miglity  h-nchur,   il  coinjwU  lo  [laUwiw.     Wc  oil  ^^ 
rovcrenco  bufitn;  (hv  Murtt-rfiig,  mi.ii  »l»-fl  (hoy  onj  mil  tbt  i 
giflixl  (if  our  riicc,  but,  whcji  sonuw  is  bornn  W  thu  btart, : 
mim  iU   bruising  to  yield  up    iiew  ewpcIqov,   thca   Uk'    n»<l 
youthfu]  sufierer  bcoimcs  even  VDneraUu  tii  Uiu  t-j'c.     Oar  wriM  J 
DOS  botm  tu  a  eevcro  school.     >^atunill>r'  it  u   t^eax  that  k)t| 
mind,  liico  minds  of  his  unlcr,  works  in  jofki ;  hv  i»,  □<(  dvebf 
irritable,  nud  biwty,  »ud  imputioiit,  t4U  iwdrii:  ap<m  ]>och-  li 
fniiitit'^,  perhaps   mun.'   mpuMn  of   intellc-ctiuif  thiiii   ol^ 
sympatbv,  tin)  ttiudi  dl«pii.wd    Iti   Mtim  lulnmr  which  L 
muu  ana  dust  of  bvitryaay  life    upon   it.      Tboophtltu^ 
made  same   fnes  wh>i   bftvo   uenr   fur^Tco  him,  and  p 
Mr.  LjTicli  IB  not  veiy  nndy  to  forpvc-     Wo   nuwr  hod  1 
huuuur  tu  meet  hiin  btit  ddco,  antl  Uii-n  \ni  vno  »o  unfortoi 
as  b)  roccivc  u  sharp  thnuA  of  TnnxI's  satiric  spear; 
iniproMionii  tUercfoni  am  uniply  tbow  of  a  disintc — ' 
diHlaiit  reodET,  uud  va  muit  i^ijkvue  itf  tbi*  bui^  nov  I 
cxhibitiDf;  the  conquest  wc  think  of  wlmt  moiiy  Tould  i 
i)liit<otiuDiiiilp  in  othiir  mloiucs,  uuil  w  caii  only  dew 
"  Tlirou  Moiitlu'   llitii«(r}- "    ni    niru    uud  bnuiofol 
tciichin^.     Wr  rnu)  ami  find  tbi-  vktU  of  tlia  troiihiir  * 

tiiKli  uft,  cvnn  iii  tmr  hi-art."    Wi-  aro  not  nt  :il]  dii^ard  to  I 

the  chamjiion  for  ull  oiir  authur'a  Kxitiiniitii-  ulturanenft.  or  ftvH 

partiimtor  iutctprvtutioa  i>f  thp()lit|[i«al  ivbibnofs  indni],  wv  di 

to  say  n-o  ore  right  in  brlierinij  that  Jlr.  l.n<]\  i*  mthcr  t 

■otpoDimt  nf  thi!  truths  iif  revubbon  thiiri  ■  - 

or  thL>  aawmblr  of  dtTiucs.    KonhMlrini- 

un-uKin',  they  liK  tlio  Unia  of  tnttb— t  i 

iiiEni.     W«*  tielirvi"  bo  would  find  hi>  u  i . 

iqiirituai  Topwitii,  uid  biitdingop  hanttug  ox  brifkim  h 

impoee  to  be   rathor  free  in   our  qwAutions.     Hm  j 

HHBginaiy  akptch  of  the  Ytmng  SMduoiv  aul 

ouiDDt  bi}  without  an  •ptilicatiiin  to  aano  mtduA^M  ««  h 

Tt  t«  frtmi  u  Toy  stntdnit  aenDOa,  nititlod  tha 

aniwcrod." 

"  Sli*  nurriR*,  oUmjtvc,  Mtvirdii^r  to  thoir  ttovy,  n  ■ 
fbr  law;  nuil  ihu>  Uiry  rtliilrit  tuan^t  ia  tha  i!i< 
Tonn  (bay  iwulil  MJrt-t.     It  i«  not  llw  fwvct  inliii  < 
(me;  n>^   tW  vrniuun   tniirri<»  tu  taj>-inir  tlir  mi-lvi 

IWt!U«  ;  util  Kx  flii«  iliv*  ntil  i-iii 
fnuHli  i-twoL,  »!in  titiu'TH!*  upti.!, 
hiT  ! — Blifi  <1in».     Niw,  wit  wrill  .uj  ; 
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(wo  shall  I'cturn  to  his  it'ply  presently),  !i  younij^  Sadducco,  not  yet 
hardened  to  the  wavs  of  the  sect  of  which  he  had  been  boni  a 
mendjer,  and  yt?t  not  ready  to  attach  himself  to  the  weary  punctilio 
and  routine  of  the  Pharisees — wo  will  siipposo  such  a  young 
Saddiujco  crying  out,  "  ^Master,  master,  hoar  mo  !  "  Now,  what  is  it 
h(^  has  to  say  ?  lie  in  ])ained  with  a  very  ancient  trouble  and  a  very 
modern  one ;  a  trouble  which  the  tongue  of  the  poet,  who  is  at  onco 
the  sulfurer  and  the  rejoicor,  has  uttered  for  him,  in  our  modem  days, 
in  these  words : 

"  Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilU" 

"  This  young  Sadduceo  has  lost  his  young  wife.  Ho  saw  the  rose 
upon  lior  elu?ek  gi'ow  pale ;  he  saw  the  bosom  sink  with  a  last  breath 
into  unchanging  stillness;  the  little  hand  that,  pressing  upon  his 
strong  jirni,  made  him  feel  a  willing  captive,  can  touch  him  no  moi-e; 
and  thi^  voice,  whose  common  tones  were  sweeter  than  the  world's 
Iks!,  ilattcry,  is  silent  for  ever.  Now  we  might  well  say  that  if 
niarriag(^  in  this  world  is  unhappy,  and  a  chain  to  us,  that  chain  will 
Tiot  be  (tarried  into  the  new  world  to  bind  us  there  ;  but  if  marriage 
lins  boon  no  chain,  but  the  very  consummation  of  our  hcart*s  desire, 
if  it  has  not  been  an  outward  affair,  either  of  worldly  policy  or 
animal  ])roference  ;  but  if  it  hiis  been  a  holy  tie — first  binding  a  soul 
wi'ii  a  suul,  and  afterwards  ono  total  lifo  with  another  total  life — 
wliai  shall  we  say  then?  'Master,  master,  hear  me!  Is  she  gone 
ior  i^ver  ?  Is  there  no  re-union  ?  Will  that  voice  never  speak  again, 
and  that  hand  never  touch  me  more  ?  Shall  I  never  see  that  bosom 
lii^ditly  rise  and  gently  fall  ?  Will  that  unchanging,  icy,  marble-still- 
ness never  be  broken  ?  ' 

"  Xow,  what  do  you  think  Christ  would  say  to  that  ?  We  may 
ivfuse  io  put  words  into  Christ's  mouth;  but  we  may  exclaim,  as  if 
wo  were  addressing  Him,  *  Hast  thou  no  balm  for  this  trouble,  0  thou 
prophet  of  Nazareth  ?  Hast  thou  no  consolation  for  this  grief,  0 
i!n»a  .Tosns,  Saviour  of  men?*  He  has  a  balm,  and  He  has  a 
ounsolation.  He  teaches  that  Love  is  Lord — that  the  lordship  com- 
ni(  lu'osliore  as  in  a  feeble  twilight,  but  asserts  its  full  supremacy 
hori?arior,  when  all  the  clouds  of  time — which  are  already  tinged  in 
tlio  sunrise?  with  gold,  and  so  their  darkness  glorified — shall  have 
passed  away,  and  the  whole  sky  be  broadly  beautiful,  and  every 
heart  tilled  with  and  fitted  for  its  own  appropriate  delight." 

THE   ATHANASLVN   CREED. 

•'  You  mny  take  it  as  a  truth,  that  there  is  no  creed  w^hich  God 
<*;tros  icr  wliioh  a  man  cannot  s(mietimea  sing  joyfully.  Wo  are  to 
liav(?  jioaie  and  joy  through  l)elieving.  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
about  helioviuLT  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  He  that  can  ivceive  it,  let 
him  n^oeive  it  ;  ])ut  not  im])ose  it  on  others.  It  guards  the  tnith 
witli  tlie  swords  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  JacoVs  cruel  sons.  Its  inge- 
nuity is  admirable,  its  anathema  detestable,  its  logic  very  acute  ;  and 


un.  iTviut  e  Tflinx  aormV  wsmuv. 

EbMoriral  oxporitiaa  (if  i)l<l  ihoairlil,  ils  vkJiia  »  hio-b, 
nod  tratb  iolo  a  icuurKi^  nud  liii-rv  is  uuiiun^  ontij^ 
!i  af  Gad  iu  thnw  W[>r>U,  '  wLich  Gutli,  laoopt  «wr7  a 
niniuul  unrlflfilni),  wit.liiiul    Jimbr  ho  aiudl   pcruh  wn.. 
iDEfly/     llinre  ia  an  lont  in  ihis  umtbiitiu.     1i  t|i»V>-#  Cvd  •  | 
'   ibr  ilo  wy>,  *  Him  th&t  oomplli  to  nm  f 

nutaj  niBD  wuk  Clad.  Mid  fin-1  Uim,  wlia  csiinut  piuiK    tbaar  i 
I  tkrnuvb  iliia  {>n<^y  fcooc.     A  aiMu  uay  luru  Ik'il,  uid  jrot  not  tl 
tnutnfmyiiician.     Thore  is  im  reiudn  vby  l-ivit  aud  lotnu  aJi«BVl  mI  ' 
})o  fiuit  IHenda  ;  tiut,  if  lovu  withoat  n  feiHa!  fif  la^i  is  liks  •  ri^ 

Iard  or  tfrnpea,  c^od  to  ibe  BttiMtk  or  (bs  trUd  !iov.  lo^ie  witiuiM 
iv«  in  a  wililorDOdB  of  tirwulj1i<)i.  Tl>i>  riDi<TUtJ  nujr  nstd  t«  fe 
'  Tvplautod,  biit  tho  hramblM  irill  nnvt<r  yiiilil  gnuMa.  Uan  m^ 
thiire  Boiuo  scribe,  son  of  HinwoD,  miiv  Inks  tttoaa  AiImmmm 
'  tbonia  of  thn  wiMpnMws,'  and  faiiff  Iw>  dinw  God  Mrvin*  t)|f  MM 
tiuim  to  castigate  a  horetia  Uotb-r  give  poor  henitMa  b  bvuA  4 
Biii;hol  ^rapcH,  UiM  tboT  ma;  )«•  dnvrn  I17  '  mrJa  of  U>v«*  Ibii  ^ 
tbu  wioltet'KBtfi  of  InuifligifiMta  intu  tfan  f^nnloa  Uutt  baa  |irami«  rf 
ft  threefold  hleiRBii^." 

m  oouiM  oiir. 

"AjpuB:  Conddcr  tho  nutiob  of  irUcb  Vnii  «u  %  gmmtat. 

I  JkJ  th<.>y  oTvw  in  number,  wore  tlu-j-  nol  oJfod  'u  icciviaM-  nf  mAI 

I   moll  i' '  aid  not  Anms  dovorlb^  llwin  u  n  people  '  set  tin  miavliMfT* 

tutd  God  nunn  tlwm  '  *  iitiff-nook<?d  people  F'     Whiirt   JAa^tm  wm 

I  prooariiifr  for  lliom  the  Law  in  Uivine  hand wri tin ir.  Ihtir  maiU  A^ 

I   UuitOM^In*  ' gud*  nf  qnltl,'  und  with  riotou*  nTir< -iTi.:r..^ii  ....;... 

J  doDccdroond  ilu-ir  'oalf.'    Vaidwiu  Ibo  bolr  1 
I  jteoptf',     MotM  "hnkn  thn  tobloc*  for  bis  '  A». 
I  w  if  in  tito  fliv  of  thu  uigtr,  ho  '  burnt  tlu'  < 
}  Dowdur,  luid  straircd  H  npon  the  water,  buu  ui.iul'  >i<> 
'   ttTMl  drink  of  il.'     They  hud  troMbaOMl}'  dnnrtoi 
I  «llhoaKh  hf  '  WW  m  a  haeUnd  nnto  thou,'  uid  tMO  ti" 
I  this  ciuf.     Ho  t)i(if  n.'.i.t  •1>'nV  i)w  ourso^  ibqM  fMl  tttfi 
f  life   luul    liroom-    r    '      '     '  j-u-^iiom— a  wvIctt  ■■ 

-thmuirli  il  '111  ididnlrj  with  il  . 

i  Of  God.     OoM  i.  .i«>d  m-^tiir*  of  C 

iirdnr   |j<  I  !  :  '    bo   made?    u»}     >. 

llftltiiUii  Gkw  that  el  u  i-itir      llu'-  bnw  difleniDt  ■ 
*-]— fOld  Inrfsad  of  find  ;     ffDm  a  calf  m  part 

rvb^  BBir  die  ark  iu  aaiu^titj^,  b^dinir  onvr   il    in   ' 

ilivoriialliMM,  n»4  a  liird  tif  sin,  i|«  gold  rM^deQt  wrt^*^ 
"v  of  Um  ^nrioB*  ShokJnalt ;  tn  difli>ront  is  seMe  MrriMl  a*  ■  agf  ^ 
raqJMt  a«  a  t-bcmb  j  ae  ruiii^y  it  m  aoooned,  a- ■ 


"The  Scribe  vlaM.  than,  ia  a  noM  imfwi  one.     li 
i  wwe  good  man,  and  ;m  nuwj  Settee  wwn  tfpponmm  tti 
kcM,.^.  ' — *■— 1  wilfaokt  boart,  mnrktSaa,  and  it«eataM 
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iitii  rfmci'S,  iiuii  ol*  the  lotlcr  niihor  than  men  of  the  spirit,  familiar 
wilh  the  vi-rbal  tenns  of  a  writing,  but  not  -with  its  abi(lin«jr  power 
-  -TinMi  vvlio,  ilwolliii'^  niider  the  shelter  uf  what  was  uhl,  wt-ro 
rem' flit  to  d\vA\  uiidtT  the  shadow  of  what  was  dead — men,  indeed, 
who  oil  jvnndcd  their  esteem  for  the  prophets,  and  drew  a  revenue 
]>\' (Miivi  ytiii;;' ;i  prophet's  tomb  into  a  shrine.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  iiLuiiy  Ji^ioiiishmenls  wo  meet  with  in  this  world — that  a  dead 
hoily  is  so  r!\Mch  more  durable  than  a  living  one.  You  may  keep  a 
di":id  l)ody  in  its  form  for  a  thousand  years,  but  you  cannot  sustain 
a  li\'in;jf  man  even  lor  a  Inmdred  ;  and  you  may  ket*p  a  dead  church 
ill  its  lorm  for  a  thousand  years,  but  it  shall  cost  you  much  elFort 
and  m:mv  ti-ars  to  sustain  a  livintr  church,  even  for  a  hundred  vears, 
in  its  pristine  jmrity.  AVliile  the  ])rophets  lived,  they  were  a  terror 
i)  t  vil-doors,  and  to  e(?('lesiastical  evil-doers  as  well  as  others. 
Tm. ii'l)i(':uh  was  as  a  stivam  of  lire,  and  their  words  were  thunder  ; 
I>.ii  when  the  j)rophet  died,  then  ecclesiastical  policy  said,  "  Pi-e- 
irvyr  his  hones  I '  (hvat  is  the  value  of  a  prophet's  bones  to  that 
\i':'\  I'hiss  of  men  Ihat  feared  his  bivalh.  Tliey  presei'\e  his  Ixmes; 
tluy  build  a  tomb;  men  come  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  tho 
junnlii'ts,  an«l  briny;,  not  miles  only, but  many  a  jjoodly  golden  coin, 
and  the  priest  stands  at  t  lie  tomb's  mouth  and  takes,  in  the  prophet's 
naint',  that   wliich  both  comforts  and  cornipts  himself." 

Tore  III  XG    HIS    RAIMKXT. 

'•  ( »M  .Tenisnlemv.as  to  theeyc  a  very  religious  city;  and  soismodcrn 
Ji-n.ii'.  Ab.mt  the  streets  von  micht  see  men  walkinj^in  lonjr  rolx's  : 
:!;i  !  [II  rliiips  tlie  common  ])eople,  as  they  passed,  Rte])t  aside  to  givo 
r.i.  Ill  nr  tlit'<!'  timple  dres.-es.  Hut  we  do  not  hear  of  any  one  so 
fill!  Ill'  trust,  of  ;rratefnl  atr<»ction,  towards  the  scribes  in  long  clothing 
t!int  li;;  or  shv  s()n::ht  to  touch  their  garments.  But  thei*o  was  one 
wii  .  wt-nt  i!ironj"h  .lerusalem,  and  through  the  cities  and  villages  of 
tlnihi'M,  ciii'l  no  dor.bi  in  simple  raimeiit,  and  as  he  walked,  there  was 
a  .^!  rlnkinir,  ir-?^)l':*;'u'  snifererjwho  said,  *  If  I  do  but  toueii  the  hem 
Ol'  Ills  '.'■:; I  nicni  1  sb.all  btj  whole.'  iiad  any  one  passed  the  robe  of 
;i  :Ti':.',  au'l  iroihh'n  u|>on  it,  the  scribe  would  have  turned  round 
:  »  I  i»n,  p-rliap-;,  with  eyes  not  pleasant,  to  meet.  But  this  woman, 
i* ';»rln_r,  vii  luliived  ;  she  touched  the  garment  of  Christ,  and  she 
Ava>  liialfil.  A  'j^n-at  sntlerer  she  had  been,  and  for  a  long  time  hml 
> h c  s ; I { f. •  n  1 .  H I ■  r  cahun i ty  was  the  con stant  waste  o f  1  ife,  the  con- 
.-tiini  ln^<  nf  that  store  which  might  have  made  her  rich.  She  could 
i:ni  die  >]»'•!  ilily,  nor  eonlil  she  live  ea.sily.  She  was  one  of  that  class 
nt'  sMperri  <  ilia'.  laiiLrni-^h  l'»nur,  hopingto  die;  saying,  'Oh,  that  thou 
V.".)  iI'l'.M  lii'l"  ni"  in  tlui  grave  I*  ami  yet,  in  a  happier  liour,  savin*;, 
''.)ii,  tlin:  I  •i\]-:]\\  live  for  ihiys  and  for  weeks,  with  such  pleasure 
:  ;il  <iie:i  al>iliiy  as  1  briefly  «'njoy  to-day  !'  Well  does  she  represent 
at]",  cf  ioii  in  its  diseased  waste;  well  d(X>s  she  represent  that  loss  of 
\  iiality  Nvliieh  we  feel  when  the  heart  is  wnmg.  Lit'e  ebbs  and  ebbs, 
a:i  i  yei  r>\\\\  the  stream  comes  :  it  trickles  when  it  ought  to  tlow  ; 
a  hi,  alas  I   ot*ten  in   its  fullest   flow,  wo  arc  reminded  that  it  will 


I 
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ridinrtlf  and  |nunfHI1y  |iim«  itwnf.     Blio  tobdieil   Ibe  { 
T  Clinst.    How  pinfcinnd  i»  siinpliwty !     Hi«  gnrmcat :  it  b  I: 
f  Ibi^TiHbrH  it.  m  ditnr,  and  tlicrt-luR'  it  liiu  [uvrer.     Sbv  did  nui  ^^ 
Bay in^;,  *  Hiiw  pan  n  dniul  ratw  gin  a  liTinj;  «lreii^1i  f  '      Hiin 
it  u  iliK  ciwa ;  it  i>  in  il*  clTccU  part  vf  Uiniat-tf. 

"  In  tliiK  ulUiv  my iitcry  Ui  lu  F     Wo  know  aitcli  famtli&r  &cla  n  tM 
tUo  gurraitit  tn    wtU'lni'd   liv  llu;    lifti    of   niftU ;    nadi     laouliu  ■( 
nlnmiin^  fucti  lut  tknt  iJac  iitftc]ta(.-n  at  the  thUDC  maj  miht  tiiniq^ 
tlia  Bilkcn  cIciIIuhk  that  tfirlii  it  runnd.     Ilal  du  wu  know  ao  suit 
D(i   nut  thu  novi-liats   li-ll  mr,  und   llittl  aKmin   oud  uroin.   UmI  lb» 
Wur  cuuiiut  be  tnurlicil  wiUi  tliD  «kirt»  uf  Vk-i-  .In-^    i,.  rKl.^  h» 
liuort  doc»  lunnogc,  witliout  fooling  tluii  buari   ' 
Itnrat   tlBaeiiCL-a  (xnuoa  to   tlwie   wliou  nv.- 
aflcction.     Tliia  nomiui,   full  of  Cull),  full  •' 
nerTuuauvati,  mM  tvt,  tlirooi^li  iUd  TV17  kM>niKr^  "i   •- 
to  Kxennie  a  ponuinrtj'  li.-iMU.-r  nod  airtctiunaio  iruM.      1 
not  ttmi  LTim  the  Saviour;    t]»o  tuurtii^  liim  fmiii    ' 
niaiiir,  iu  tlivir  Impo  tii  gel  n  bc-notil  fivm  iIm*  tiospcl  '. 
nnlTi-rinf;  liMui  docii  ticimngv,  dniv  iiot  fncv  tli«  Lora  ;   1 ' 
tt)  liim  lu  Iruin  Iwhiod .  and  >ic  litt  (hMn  comff.     U-     ' 
'  TtiL'K  in  a  wuBtan  t-uBtinii  lo  loucU  uu ; '  and  eo  lorii 
bcr  to  umbarraw  her,  and  ttj,v™Tu[r   Iit-r  pain.     JJftt  >    , 
touched   liini,   tlieu  1h>  (urai.-d  ruund.     .Slic  njipniArlidi)   Lim    h>«i 
bt'iutid,  but  Iw  tuTBod  thv  b^bt  of  HU  kind  >.-< laulcnamv  apoit  kiK 
And  novr,  nliat  aboil  site  do  wtlb  Wr  lutir  Bin>i>i.'lh    but.  «rb>«  81 
uJCH,   'Wbi>  loQcbcd  mor"  unj-.   'lord,  it  H"-   I  .'    k.I   wIlI«i  f 
tnjnblio)^.  (^TQ  Ibaiilu  £-     For  if  ibo  (uul  ta  I' 
«ritb  a  Mtuo  of  that  Rrutt  and  liapp j  wuudi-'  ' 
upon  it.    Wo  do  not  Ixii^niiu  li-M  Mtuilirc,  U.  i^l 

tuo  nunc  diMiMvd  aoniutiTiiwM,  wbim  duint  Uu  ivl.>  iuu  w>. 

TBK  UW  or  iKlD. 
"  TIh-  law  in  its  aporalion — in  it«  fbll  inlk-nntT  of  MnDnand^ml 
I  in  its  mild  aila|itwiiin  Ui  nor  ■tain — wliat  ii  it   tial  likf   Sr«  f     AM 
\  jnfu  vc  kncir  not  tbi>  rmimiriim  uf  fin',  and  unu  man  atHiold  flj 
r  '  I  batv  }:uM<   III  that  wl)ii:li  WMi  <id]   flrv,  and  n  cumfotlnMir  t^ 
I  tfiniad*  ibningh  my  fniRW.    Ob.  hnir  yleaamnX  i*  fin- ''     ■  *•'-- 
'   nnntbicr,  *I  Imvi-guno  III  Oiat  wlririiinrD  nil  Bni,and  I  ' 
I   luuid  ill,  and  it  tmgtea  witb  oifaciy.'     How  inui  ilu'-r 

How  can  firv  fpro  nngnuih,  and  jit  givv  txMofuri^      < 

know  iL" 


1 


"  Il«  CTHp  is  »tntny,  tfcnUR^k  il«  hluam  b«  alMont 
(htA  m  the  winln-Biul  ia  the  dork.     Tbn  mimt"'  "  -■'-< 
an'  ciira.    Katih  nill  ikH  make  tbc«nnriaeM>i  < 
iu|;ht  Hiiin  Bborta-r;  fur  duraifoii  iniBMitml  < 
bjr  biiaia.    Caon^p!  I  Uwu ;  for  tbo  nijfhl  u 
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The  Cm'o.  of  Saddnccmm. — "  How  can  you  be  helped  out  of 
Sadducopisin  hut  Ly  Love  and  its  pain." 

TUK    STOKY   OF  THE    STONES. 

*•  I  win  rloso  with  an  anecdote  which  has  no  doubt  been  oftun 
told.  Tliere  was  a  man  who  went  to  liear  Whitfield  preach,  and  ho 
wont  witli  his  pocket  crammed  with  stones.  As  Whitfield  preached 
lu'  iirst  took  out  one  stone  and  throw  it  behind  him,  and  then 
allot  hiT  stonu  and  threw  that  down,  until  at  last  there  was  not  a 
stone  lot*t  except  the  one  in  his  own  breast — liis  heart,  and  even  that 
was  loosening  and  Hoflening.  And  presently  that  stone  changed 
too,  and  became  a  ibuntiiin  of  waters,  giving  glory  to  God  in  tears 
of  sorrow,  insten<l  of  remaining  a  hard  stone  of  resistance.  Now  it 
may  be  tliat,  if  under  the  pretence  of  throwing  stones  at  King 
Davie],  wo  are  really  angry  with  tlie  Ih'ble,  and  want  to  throw 
St «)nos  against  the  Tx>rd  God  himself — it  may  bo  that  we  shall 
( in|)ty  our  pockets,  and  throw  this  stone  down — this  objection 
down,  and  tliat  criticism  down,  and  the  other  objection  down — and 
j)resently  there  be  nothing  lefl  but  our  heai-t,  and  that  not  so  stony 
as  it  was,  l)ccause  it  has  l)eeti  growing  softer  and  softer  with  every 
t'lx^lish  and  perverse  (}uibble  thrown  aside.  Our  own  heart  is 
changing.  And,  if  tlie  first  action  of  the  new  heart  be  to  make  our 
(vi's  a  fountain  of  tears,  its  next  may  bo  to  make  life  itself 
like  a  fountain  of  sunny  and  invigorating  waters;  and  it  is  well 
i'vin  to  liave  to  weep  a  little,  if  bye-and-by,  through  the  softness 
that  you  have  thus  experienced,  you  obtain  joyful  dranghts  of  refresh- 
ing water  out  of  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  eternal  life,  that  is  now 
not   afar  ofl*,  but  within  your  own  penitent  and  happy  breast." 

We  believe  those  extracts  'will  show  the  abundant  wealth  of 
this  invigorating  volume.  Wc  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  honest 
y(»ung  Sadduc(H^s  as  one  of  the  finest  modem  aids  to  faith.  Wo 
iiave  no  other  writer  in  England  who  approaches  so  near  to 
Novalis  in  the  subtlety  of  his  spiritual  insight,  and  his  painful 
(arnestncss  and  determination  to  sec  the  real  meaning  of  s])iritual 
things  as  !Mr.  Lynch.  We  must  not  finally  lay  down  the  volume 
^^  ithout  saying  that  the  book  contains  many  searching  and  beau- 
tifid  verses,  evidently  from  the  author's  fiill  and  lyrical  mind ;  the 
following  is  illustrative  of  tine  spiritual  authority  : — 

CHRIST  AND  THE   I'HAKISEES. 
"  A  dusky  clnud  of  Phari§ees 

Onco  gathered  roand  the  Lord  of  Light ; 
Ka^cr  their  anp'y  hearts  to  ease, 

Aud  veil  him  from  the  people's  sight. 
II«>  shone  with  such  a  golden  flume, 
That  all  their  liveH  looked  foul  with  shame. 

••  *  Tliou  hast  the  tahlcs  overthrown, 
Tin'  holy  traders  scourged  away; 
Thy  rij^ht  to  do  thin  mu*t  be  shown : 

Whence  thine  authority  ?  *  they  say ; 
Although  his  clear  and  tranquil  eye 
Beamed  with  Divine  authoritv. 


tiR.  Lmcjis  muK  auxiuM   umttria^ 


_    rifflit  hu  wluJ  tn  oleuftM  tho  Bogr, 
8ai-l  ridlil  In'  ('■•<'  Id  tWnC*  lU  loa 

tula  (for  B»ln  Tjt  tT«Tm«ni 
lliu  Kicirldiu  «an  bu  ancli  K  iwht. 
Til  pat  tlw  vii|x)ur}  Ttark  tu  A%ht, 

*•  TImm  uk  tho  *iin  tQ  UU  tliaai  fiWtt. 
If  )i«  bu  rlHQ  auil  rulM  tbi  il^  ! 
Km  thorn  Iba  nun^diig  lUr  In  rala 

rthoiM  wllli  a  liriflit  jirivanlTo  rwj  j 
Thl*  Ul  Ibim  tall  -  Tn  <nj,  •  Kpfxiat,' 
Wlrnt*  »u  the  ^raU  ilaptiw  MU  P 

"  SlUnt  b  evttj  bmfbt;  tongaat 

Thoj  (anufl,  (or  ttu?  itsr*  duL  UU  1 

PfBTtDg  to  ttj,  '  rmn  narth'  had  lyi  nuts. 

Tlir  iDiia  wiuim  all  niB  Inmuond  wmH  ; 

Td  nj.  *  Vr^na  bann,'  fM  km  ths;  (iMr, — 

Whi,  Hint,  ilwlr  Amt  muI  •nrnfltl  «v  t 

"Thrf  m)i>ul  loaif  TralU  I*  trMi 

lla;  Mk  of  Uealniai,  Aft  tlwa  |wd  r 
Med  vtia  !««*•  TiUba  ntwlknv 

And  tl«a«b  u  tr«««'i  l«btM  (toodt 
Poll  iin  tlia  mil*  b*lla*tlif  tfii«4 
Tlio  l-orl  AiM*  thniofb  tlu*  d«t1ir  rlowt." 

Wiih  on*  other  fiaohition  on  pmgn!«  In  n^ 
doK  ftir  tliD  uraoDl  thu  ralutue  Tin-  (nini 
—'*  Among  TriiMgreaBon  " — wo  rntcnn;  f.r  . 

"It  iaimpoMiblothat  we«Mnar^ir4itandifr*U>iLil  rttlaar  Owl' 
or  bk  point  ouImb  wo  a>v  in  •iympaiLj  «ntli  hit  I'hMiwter; 
tJivn,  wu  arc  uot  in  lynpAth;  with  tut  Uni)  un>i  iM'iiiii  ; 
wbicli  Uie  fnlk«t  exptvMon  of  Uod'i  clwracr<  ' 
nol   njiprvlicDd  tay  titblo  Untb  MW»  ■■>!(,')' 
n-Uliiiii  (a  rnlan  exiotaiiOB  wa4  e^orul  goo-l 
k  EOftn  »  book  in  m  noAll  Ijrpe,  ud  mj',  '  Cii< 
aiuwen,  '  No.*     You   nro««nt  it  (o  hrm  ia  a  ' 
Mtk,  'Cuiyonnod  (Wf    'Ko,'     Yod  lol" 
IhU  Ton  can  procurp,  '  Ciui  rou  read  it  f 

■boaltl  iImd  ur,  *  I  wn  tJind  V     TluU  •ipl;^!.. •  !':.li.j 

con  Doitlwr  tvM  tbo  IrnLli  In  (mftll  tj^  Kor  in  Urger  tjjv,  n 

the  largiwt  tjrpo  i  liut  tbo  oiaii  wbotc  <i^iw  mv  w««k  nu^  nficA 

it  in  Inryp  lyiw  »U'm  lie  mucoi  kmI  it  m  1101111.     ^'■■^.  tn-iu.,  ^f 

jrour  Uniun  of  Full)  ytMi  hmk  out  of  tbo  n<i  '  '' 

Dpim  tbo  dUtvnt  mJ^  of  tlui  liviiion  •«•  th>   ' 

cclnrtial  dij',  rnu  majr  l*kt>  ■   nua   in  tbo  " 

point  III  the  Jutiut^  aud  M]r,  '  7(o«r,  ixn  jroii    ' 

B  point,  junt  tlin  lop  ».f  it  jiioiu'l))?'     That  ia  '!.,    j.m' 

rbp  ^TiMt  laonliyiu*  miuuuxia  uf  tbs  oelualul  citjr, — 01 

•'  '  No,  nn  ;  Dtit  »L  »1L' 

"  TiMn  )'09  Mt;^.  '  Well,  du  yaa   Ma  jvbiW  apdv,  a  : 
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[h\',  si'li^ — a   tall   object,  lit^litod  up  just  now  with  tlio  j^litteriii;^ 
fcJiml)(':jTns  r  ' 
''  '  N«>,  no.' 

"  *  TluMi  ilo  you  sec,  much  nearer  to  us,  to  the  rijCfht, — it  is  almost 
in  a  lint»  with  tin?  spin*, — do  you  see  a  beautiful  tree  covered  with 
sprint:  verduie,  green  leaves,  beautiful  white  and  red  blossoms  ?  ' 
*• '  Xt),  no.' 

•'  *  Well,  do  you  see,  then,  just  below, — it  is  almost  in  the  samo 
line, — ;iust  below,  in  a  valley,  but  upon  its  opposite  slope; — do  you 
see  a  bouse,  a  broad,  kindly,  hospitable-looking  house  't ' 
"  '  Yis,'  be  savs,  *  I  think  T  see  the  house.* 

*'  *  Tbrn  look  right  across  the  house  steadily.     Do  you  see,  now, 
the  tri'i'  ?' 

*'  •  All !  T  HOC  something  dimly.* 
'•  '  J)o  yt)u  think  you  see  the  spire  beyond  ?  * 
"  '  Hardly  ;  and  yet  then^  is  a  point  of  light.' 
'*  '  NVi'll,  now  look  right  to  the  very  edge  of  the  [sky.     Do  you 
see  any  thing  ? 

"  '  No, — yes !  but  only  a  cloud ;  still  I  had  not  noticed  that  cloud 
bcTore.' 

"  N(»w  this  House  which  Ues  near  us  is  the  house  of  affection  and 
friendship;  and   that  beautiful  Tree  which  grows  further  off  is  tho 
ivvv  ol'  iH)otrv,  of  the  bloonn'ng,  enthusiastic,  feohng  heart;  and  tho 
spiff  that    risi's  up  Inyond  belongs  to  the  Temple  of  Religion,  in 
whi'jh  wf  wi>r<hi]> ;  and  (piite  in  a  line  with  this  you  may  observe, 
oil  {h(^  edLTC  of  the  sky,  the  towers  of  the  celestial  city,  half  hidden 
in  jj  limiinous  chmd.     And  if  a  man  has  those  full  human  affections, 
wlilcli  luv  inl(.'rprirtei*s,  he  will  be  able,  when  we  point  him  to  tho 
sj'iiv,  to  see  bLyi)nd  it  the  elty  in  the  di.stance  ;  and  if  we  i>oint  him 
to  the  tree,  he  will  see  the  eity ;  and  if  we  ])oint  him  to  the  house, 
111"  will  see  the  eity,  because  tlu»y  all,  as  it  were,  lie  in  one  hne ;  and 
he  iliat.  can  see  th(*  la.«5t  object — that  can  note  it  distinctly  even  as  a 
rlnml    -can  see  all  the  other  objeets  which  lie  in  a  line  with  it.     JJut 
ii  niMv  happiMi  that  a  man  can  only  see  clearly  the  first  object.     Ho 
tMii  si'(»  hnw  huly  ;nnl  how  lovely  human  friendship  is.     Well,  if  ho 
ha-^  atfeetion  enough  just  to  di.^eern  that,  the  other  things  behind  it 
111'  ean  ai  least  see  dindy.     You  cannot  have  .an  eye  for  love  without 
lonkln:;  fnu'iii'if-t  heaven,  though  heaven  itself  may  remain  for  a  while 
invi-^ible.     For  you  cannot  behold  this  house  of  friendship  without 
•M'ttinir  n  dim  siirht  of  the  tree  of  poetry,  whoso  beautiful  blossoms 
.  non  conn*  clearlv   into  view;  and  if  vou  can   behold   the   tree  of 
•jjociry,  i:  is  ini]iossibU'  that  you  can  have  any  clear  view  of  it  with- 
iiin    >i'»Mni^'   smn'thing  of  religion  beyond.     You  will  seethe  spiro 
:«^  ii   Will',    throiiLdi    the   leaves   of  the   tree,   and  yet  above  them. 
And  it  you  see  tin-  spire,  why,  then,  it  is  (piite  eci'tain  that  you  will 
.'•'•n  si.e  the  celestial  city  ;  for  these  four  rise  up  one  alx>ve  the 
other." 


Ktui  llAUt*.  Tba  Wa« 


Sritf  jQntiHB. 


Ikht  mmi 
lbs  riaM> 


Bliot,  AuUur  oT  "Adm 


Sdlnbiuch  lad  Loadna.    I  Ml. 

Tm  Hitbor  of  "  Aiun  B^dis"  Jo  tbit 
i-liarniliur  tiatf,  tim  "  H'Maij  of  Hilm 
Mitmer,  tiTM  tn  lu  the  Mil  mtm- 
tite  of  a  burl  Uunnwl  nnd  Lrroken, 
drivDii  fhitn  OikI  anil  uuui  !iv  ii^Jiut 
*ui(uulOD,UMliwHl,uidblthuHn(«». 
Tb>>  «ior;  nf  iiitwintlirDp;  u  oot  ovw 
— il  hu  Imtti  rtiTJ  nfbtii  (nlil ;  hul  is 
Uii*  Iwok  tliv  ait  ur  Uiv  et(irrioM»  uf 
tbo  salboc  i^vu  in  tliu  ^luuieut  law 
alt  Ihc'  dftMU  t£  ntwaau.  SUm 
Morarr,  u  j'lmug  ithti 


_    1  Oui  vury  avft  0/  liuuriaie  wtuni 
v^lhI  npoii  lu  lit  lip  wiUi  a  dpttf 


iliiu-- 


('ircnlniUui^a    Iwl   tu  Ilia 


I 


•atpielan  Ui«t  he  mbbml  Uw  nU  mu 
bu  Lvnc  tu  uiL  Hie  ttoij  lotnti  mi 
dwibl  the  Tobkery  h-m  (MnuniUed  b/ 
n  [eDow^niinutjur  of  the  diimJi  u 
l^aiem  YanI— ft  Toinw  «>*■  Ihn 
mmrt  bdiMTixI  MmJ  of  Sib*.  Poor 
HHm  I*  ilhTW  bnh :  nnd  Willhm 
rW«  ouutIm  th«  obJM*  of  tko  «lh«)- 
liniu  uf  aOjUL  iNivr  Sthi  oOl*  on 
Ood  i«  rain  lo  cku  him.    Tlw  eur- 


know  hb  (iHKKaiiM.  Il  b  th*  con- 
niHDcirqimi  of  a  ntrr  vnnnpmi  |ibl  ■, 
hut  the  alfrel  Upw  the  >mi1m*s  dmbiI 
it  uf  a  ad  txptriimcii  nkQ;  inU  in 
lib  himnot;.  Pmt  aiha  luka*  a 
•hJpVTWk  of  all  ihkt  h«  Bammmi. 
What  tnirt  oan  hs  Imt*  wOad.wlMi 
OnJ  did  imL  dmr  kin  t    Wtet  trM 

iUal    lUtim  tnm 

thv   ▼Que*.   Ulll    bXEIMBM    %    l«l"h, 

wrolflH^ftemd  ■MB.uKharinf  lu 
huiM  otMB  hb  Mwwiiilathm  aM, 
lilT  be  b  nMvd  i«  ihb,  tSa  tin* 


dboMdiotof  Iwnrij 
jMiv   kit*  OMlaiorxi  but  tlu 


oomM.    Wu  miwt  n 


xraun^  ih*  atMT  fur  tl 


ImS" 


umbMi  li 

>feaM.a 


to  haarl,  and  I 
Tlu  itac;  b  nut  ray 
uiitMd  of  (hiv 


Ml  UodtT  p 


ibK  mdnr  b  hew,  and  a, 
"  Adam  Bade*  ki  danbl 
biMi  diiuhtfiil  In  tia  auitml 
(Wiainlf  u — b  aimj. 

B4d  kBanUdc*  hwK ; 

Ibviajl  out  bio  rWnUaa  1 
tb*  wusdcritd  uul  iwifaji  1 
ma  KithM  b  h««i  P«r_] 
what  d»  ow  pmJw  |~ 
usanmt  Nr  itbati 

^-'Ajr.baitbmi'*  Udaii 
b»,'aaid  (ha  Uadkiftl.  «| 


'Ihon^a  fulka,  V  nj  _ 
i«i'i,  we  (btn'M,  Ml  if  I 
pUbi  M  •  plktHitaf  "  ' 
thpit^i  mMon  r  that. 
wiTi*,  now,  can't  mall,  dm 
■tTMi|r*at  nf  elwav 
lBirvetMi'd*|biM 
I  aput  b^mU,  "VmU 
l!i«  (h(  nnall  fut  '•ol.*'  I 
uot  >  chart  far  a  omII,  < 
tnmira^  .\dJ  vo,  Tki  fi^l 
«■■.]>  tvib  »i'l.^ 
tnith  liK<  bpli 
IXjtrUa  WM  til  i(a  and  m 
ha'd  MTfrMan  awtaka^C: 
darall  th.  Bl|t>>t  thn 
hin ;  and  H  auj-btdj 
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*  what's  the  smell  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
Di«l  ever  a  j^host  jjivu  a  iiuiii  n  l>Iac*k 
vyv  I  That's  wliat  I  should  like  to 
know.  li'  ;;h(>s'(.*s  wjiiit  iiu;  to  believe 
in  'I'lii,  li't  'i-ni  leave  otV  skulkin;;  i'  the 
dark  and  i'  lone  places — let  *eni  eome 
whtTe  there's  company  ami  candles/ 

**  *  As  if  ^hos'rs  *ud  want  to  bo  be- 
lifvoil  in  by  anybody  so  ignirant !  * 
said  Mr.  ^facey,  in  deep  disjpist  at 
tlie  farrier's  crass  incompetence  to 
apprehend  the  conditions  of  ghostly 
phenomena." 

Dolly  Winthrop  is  one  of  those 
characters  our  author  can  ])aint  with 
wonderful  vii,'our.  We  love  Dolly 
AVinthrop  ourselves.  Our  readei-s 
need  be  under  no  ncoil  to  question 
the  rectitude  of  our  moral  character 
in  thus  ;;iving  way  to  our  feeling's, 
tor  Dolly  was  only  the  villajjo  nurse 
-an  amazin;;  reverse  to  the  Mrs. 
(Jamiw  of  our  larj^e  towns.  It  do(i 
our  heart  j^ood  to  hear  poor  Dolly 
talkinj^  to  poor  Silas,  ami  trj-in;,'  to 
clear  his  mind  from  the  clouds  which 
had  u'-.ithered  over  it.  Thus  she 
r-l>ukes  him  for  his  absence  from 
church : — 

*•  *  Well,  Master  Marner,  it*8  niver 
too  lat*'  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf;  and 
it  you've  niver  had  no  church,  theri^'a 
no  tellinjj:  the  ;4004l  it'll  do  you.  For 
I  f.el  s«>  !<et  up  and  comfortable  as 
niver  was,  when  I've  been  and  heard 
till?  ])rdyers,  and  the  sinjjinj;  to  the 
J^^ai^e  and  ^dory  u*  God,  as  Mr.  Macey 
;;ives  out  and  Mr.  Crackenthori) 
sayiii},'  j^oo<l  w»>rds,  and  more  par- 
tic' hir  ou  Sacrumin*  Day ;  and  if  a 
bit  u'  trouble  conn's,  I  feel  as  I  can 
put  up  wi'  it,  for  I've  looked  for  help 
i'  the  right  quarter,  and  j^^cv  my.seif 
up  to  Theni  as  we  must  all  ^ive  our- 
selves up  to  at  the  last ;  and  if  we'n 
done  our  piirt,  it  isn't  to  bi»  believed 
as  Theiu  as  are  above  us  'ull  be 
w«»r-<e  n«ir  we  aiv,  and  come  short  o' 
ihcirn. 

Tht're  is  a  happy  c<mversation 
wlh'U,  after  Silas  liail  enli;;ht('ned 
l)i»llv  on  the  earlvpart  of  his  historv, 
;iM>l  hi«  mi.MM y,  and  his  iloubts,  she 
atlrniptsto  clear  the  ca^e  f«ir  him  :■— 

*•  '  O  dear,  dear,'  said  Dolly,  in  a 


grieved  voice,  as  if  she  vero  hearing; 
an  unfavourable  re|)ort  of  a  sick  man's 
case.  She  was  silent  for  some  minutes; 
at  last  she  said — 

"  *  There's  wise  folks,  happen,  ns 
know  how  it  all  is  ;  the  parson  knows, 
I'll  be  bound  ;  but  it  takes  big  words 
to  tell  them  things,  and  such  as  poor 
folks  can't  make  much  out  on.  i  can 
never  rightly  know  the  meaning  o' 
what  I  hear  at  church,  only  a  bit  hero 
and  tliere,  but  I  know  it's  good  words 
— I  do.  But  what  lies  upo*  your 
mind — it's  thu»,  Master  Marner :  as, 
if  Them  above  had  done  the  right 
thing  by  you.  They'd  never  ha'  let 
you  be  turned  out  for  a  wicked  thief 
when  you  was  innicont.' " 

•  •  • 

**  *  Well,  then.  Master  Marner,  it 
come  to  mo  summat  like  this  :  I  can 
make  nothing  o'  the  drawing  o'  lots 
and  the  answer  coming  wrong ;  it'ud 
imiyliap  take  the  parson  to  tell  that, 
and  he  could  only  tell  us  i'  big  words. 
But  what  come  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
d;iy light,  it  was  when  I  was  troubling 
over  poor  Bessy  Fawkes;  and  it 
alhiys  comes  into  my  head  when  I'm 
sorr}'  for  folks,  and  feel  as  I  can't  do 
a  power  to  help  'em,  not  if  I  was  to 
get  up  i'  the  middle  o'  the  night — it 
comes  into  my  head  as  Them  above 
lijus  got  a  deal  tenderer  heart  nor 
what  I've  got — for  I  Ciin't  be  anyways 
better  nor  Them  as  made  me,  and  if 
anything  looks  hard  to  me,  it's  he- 
cause  there's  things  I  don't  know  on  ; 
and  for  the  matter  o'  that,  there  may 
be  plenty  o'  things  I  don't  know  on, 
for  it's  little  as  I  know— that  it  is. 
And  so,  while  I  was  thinking  o'  that, 
you  come  into  my  mind.  Master 
Marner,  and  it  all  oomo  pouring  in : 

if  /  felt  i'  my  inside  what  was 

the  right  and  just  thing  by  you,  and 
them  as  prayeid  and  drawed  the  lots, 
all  but  that  wicked  un,  if  tlutfd.  hji* 
done  the  right  thing  by  you  if  they 
could,  isn't  there  Them  as  was  at  the 
making  on  us,  and  knows  bettor  and 
has  a  better  will  /  And  that's  all  as 
ever  I  can  be  sure  on, and  evrrything 
el>e  is  a  bi;;  piizyJe  to  me  when  I 
think  ou  it.     For  there  was  the  fever 


idtitf  xonc» 


ernvrd,  udjI  hJi   tJw  I 


.n'l    th^it'*'  (hf   tiniakin^  ( 


iti*  V.  „  .     M    «  I' 

And   «II    -.<    B/ir    ^'.[    I-  iW    11    to 

trtutca,  Maalnr  Mnniar-'to  do  Utr 
rifibt  lioBf  M  fitt  oa  we  knuir,  nod 
t«  tnuteii  For  U  n*  u  Imnm  to 
little  ou  •«  a  bit  <i'  good  uul  ridiUL 
wv  Kuvy  be  eunu  thos'i  n  good  uia 
■  riditi  blsBW  wir  vhal  wo  on  bMv 
— I  f«oI  it  i*  mjr  am  liadd*  n*  it  nuui 
hn  to.  A&d  if  joa  «<mU  Utt  ha*  itooB 
on  tnutaiin)^  Slwter  M«t»4',  j'uu 
winildii*t  ha'  niD  awty  frtiin  ymr  Ctl- 
W-cnttun  «iiii  bwin  »  IcBn.' 

"  ■  Ah,  liut  tlMt 'lul  W  l»Mt  ImH.' 
uuil  dilM,  In  ns  isiiliTr-fuM  ;  *  il  'nd 
ha'  boon  hanl  to  tmlm  tliuo.* 

"  '  And  M  ii  innilit.'  mill  Dolly, 
iilnuMt  witli  «im)maciMD  ;  '  tboo 
llliiip  aro  nvinr  nid  tiuc  iIuBtf  i  ftii4 
I'm  pKTll^r  hIuiu^  o'  talking-' 

"'  N»j,  lay,'  KuA  S>U«,  'yira'r»  T 

tlw  riltfll,  it».  \Vi:i[;if"(i     tLlIn.  i' 

thurislit.    Thrf  • 
—I're  ft  bctlBx   I 
nuJiM  m  luaa  t  ■ 
t  tstit  lie  rai 
tiDubU  BxA  Uit  wi-.-'-Iti"..       ir..! 
ilnwln,;  <i'  llic  !•■*«  u  ibrh  i  bni  ifar 
oUM  Kb*  k.'Rt  14  mn :   tliu«*»  ilnl- 
fni^  Willi  lu— llnir'*  duUofft.' ' 
Th»  ilnrjr.M  wc  hftvr  uld.liriKhlaiH 


ilntiODtioci.  W*  amm  nai  « 
anseb  miw.  But  yrt  n 
K<K»;  from  l]u«at«ais|{  iL 
»  htiBil  ic  [Kit  into  tbnn,  « 
Ui'iD  Xntvi  em\Xj  Vitnn 
'  xaA  liiii^i  liuid,  w  Omi  tV)  Mlt 
Dwani  )>feckvranl  i  «Dd  lAc  «■!  iw 
l)«  ■  Uitlo  diiUl  V 

Peni*,  Sttvri  ud  Bae«W.     Bt^lbl 
■  UMiir,  \ij  A.  CW^Ua^  An.  ■« 

Wb  ban  bom  naj  vaA  ]ia| 
wilb  ilib  T«f7  iMMik&bl  Ikib  «^ 
~*  diwto  DoUactictt  oT  Um  wtkki 
ft  poel  bookJ  k)|caUMr  bv  (fa  iMi 
E«  a  pML  Ht.  OfoawvU  m| 
Auoiuu  ttwOTUMM  uT  iJw  I^M 
|m|  ntimch.  Hb  atfuy  >«  »  *^ 
'    1  OM,  and  *«;  mub  taU 

bum  at   Uwlaaii    In  li^Oi.  j 
lilai*  lUilc  niflT*  Uuu  tb,  I 
the  •wlinarr   pstkim^    (hm 
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n'i>i»-<'.l  tl!f»  iloail  ;  mill  Minv  nuthonlii' 
'-t.irir-  i»!"  flu-  vii'.iMij  r.-ct or's  pn''lo(Vj>-««irs 
wvvr  full  of  iiiti'n-'J  'i«»r  hiiii.  Hut  tlu'st* 
urn*  til.*  MuTi'  ari'iilnits  ot'  his  position. 
No  i»Ui'  that  IviH'W  hiin  ever  <lt»uhtotl 
Ihut  II"  ;''U'ul  hi*.  il«»«'pr.*«t  Hriti^lartiim  in 
fi*.  .liiii:  Chiist's  sh.'«'p  :  in  tri-iiij:  in  ami 
imi  :i.ii.iiii;  thi'iii.  v.ith  j;  Ij»)1v  1«>vi'  lur 
thtii*  Kills,  that  ijii\oniP(l  nil  hw  :irtii.ir.8  ; 
niil  in  tin-  i-ontmujil  pr:> v< Ts  wiiioh  h»^ 
i.il'iT  i1,  piihliily  nnil  i.»rivuh'ly,  for  the 
sa!\:itit>n  i)i'uil  ninnkiml. 

IIimIumI  ill  tlio  cliurcli,  while  eii- 
^ML,«"l  in  tlio  scn-ici'sof  thi».saiK'tu:iiT, 
in  i^ol. 

Mf.  ( 'nioiWi'll  w:is  f;»r  from  pos- 
it s-iiv  tht'  <vniu.-«it'  I\«.'l»lo  (H'  H«'1mt, 
Lut  ill'  jw.^.-r-isi'il  ;iiiu-h  "t"  thi'ir  >|>irit. 
r.i:i  litMliil  ni>t  iiiaki*  ]ioi'li'y  tlu*  Imsi- 
n.  v;  t»riiis  litV',  I'll  simply  his  ifciou- 
ti"n.  His  jioi-m^  ari*  nut  tho  priKluc- 
I'lMiis  (  r  litorjiy  (.Miion.s  or  of  om*  who 
Til-  'inl  t'"»  ih'M'iVf  \u'll  of  iho  critirs. 
ll.'  w;i>  ;in  MtlVviloiijiio  ami  dutiful 
rii.:.i  of  th.-  (.'hutch.  He  loved  to 
I  hi  lie  it*'  hi-^  vrrse  to  ehuirh  forms, 
•.-.■.A  (i:iys,  ;«i.d  usa;^rs  ;  and  some 
.-: «  111  lo  h;ivt'  H';/.irdiMl  his  ;^'onius — as 
th;'  ^.'iiius  of  Ki'hK*— as  Paiustif  ; 
li::t  {\i'\^  i>  unjust,  and  they  ncod  to 
h.-  ivmiiidi'd  of  what  (.'ok'rid;:r(»  has 
-;iid  "That  what  thf  Puritans  rc- 
«.^ii-.I.  il  as  1'>ii>i.ifir  in  the  ('hinvhnion 
•  r  "liii*  S:uj«rt  ^irriod  in  Dunn*',  for 
ill  !.ii.«i',  w;is  nfifli  lathi'V  jolrlaiir. 
'I'i  lir  hahit  .  «if  mind  wt-n-  hied  of 
•I1..1  ])iii!iitive  a]>o.-ii)licity  whieh. 
:i!  .U'::i  wh"My  nnhki*  thi*  rcli;,^i<»n  of 
:hi-  I'uiiii.is.  M-riiihli"!  Popory  only 
;  *   'ji»M  [<   like  brjjss,  or  like  toueh- 

^\ 1    th.it    i-^   eoverrd  with    tinsel." 

Tin  fi. 11. iwiuj^  lines  un  the  church,  tho 
-ti  nv  •  f  Ills  own  miiiiMnitit^n •,  con- 
tain mo^t  \)f  the  attrihute.s  of  his 
irndi  L"  and  touching,'  verao  : — 

ciriusT  ciirucir. 

IFn:':.  hr-'li-  .*.  !•  f  u-  p:ui.«'  av.hili^, 

iin  \.itil»i.'  1  lii-riiK   who  throug.'d  each 
;ii-i.  . 
Aiiil  rr--\\«h'il  thi'so  (h-^crliil  tm'ws  ; — 
T..  uIk.1,1  I  '.r.ik    the  l-n-ail  <f  hfo, 

\t:«1  p«-Mrrrl  the  iny>ti«-  cup  of  jjrare. 
Alii  lu.p.'.l,  wlu'n  jiii**t  tlii-  njortal  strife, 
Tj  ^haro  \Nith  themuur  lioru'.s  cmhrace 


I 


I 


Tiill  nro  the  tomhn  o*er  which  wo  troad; 

And,  with  overwhelming;  scnie  of  nwe, 
I  Kumiiion  hack  the  holy  dead 

Wlunn  one.'  around  theiie  railR  I  saw. 
And  how  nm<'h  nearer  at  thin  hour, 

Tlieir  uns»'4«n  ]»re«.-eneo  than  we  know  ! 
Tills  is  a  (h«Mii;hr  uf  tlirillin<;  {Kiwcr: 

O,   siN'ak   with  ri'vepMit  voice — itpeak 
low  I 

lluw  (;t't,  at  dei'l  of  nif^ht,  when  sleep 

In  heiivient  folds  wrapt  all  around, 
I've  come,  mv  vigil  here  to  keep. 

And  8i<;hed  to  lu'ur  »orae  human  sound! 
Alone  amid  the  scene  uf  gloom, 

r\ewatcheil  for  dawn,   and   felt  op- 
preHHC*! 
To  know,  that,  in  the  lofty  ro<)m, 

I  was  tht;  only  living  guest. 

The  ticking  of  yon  ancient  clock, 

That  marks  the  solemn  tread  of  time. 
Against  my  heart-strings  j«e«'nied  to  knock; 

And.  lieark  !  those  Christmas  bells  sub- 
lime ! 
S.)  have  they  rung  a  hundred  yearn. 

Ami  o!)  (he  ears  that  heard  them  first 
The  ehiniing  of  the  Marry  spheres 

With  thi'ir  enrapturing  tones  has  bunt. 

We  helievc  the  following  lines  are 
not  unknown  in  this  country.  They 
are  an  iniin-essivo  thought  upon  tho 
text  of  the  apo.stU*— *'Iiut  even  unto 
this  day,  when  I^Iosos  is  read,  the  veil 
is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the 
veil  shall  be  taken  awe.y"  : — 

THE  SYNAGOQVK. 

T  SAW  them  in  their  synagogue  as  in  their 

ancient  day, 
And  niver  from  my  memory  the  scene 

^hall  fade  away ; 
For  dazzling  on  niy  vision  still  the  latticed 

galli.'riefl  shine 
^^'ith  Isriiel's  litvlicst  daughters,  in  their 

beauty  half  Divine. 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbath  ere:  the  folitary 

li;;ht 
Shc(U.  minglcHl  with  tho  hues  of  day, 

lustre  not  hing  bright ; 
On  swarthy  brow  ana  piercing  glance  it 

falls  with  saildening  tinge. 
And    dimly   gilds  the  Phansee's  phylac- 

terii'S  anil  fringe. 

The  t\\<i-lraved   d'xirs  slide    slow    apart 
'  h.  It  ire  the  r.iu*tern  screen, 

As    ri?e    the    Hebrew    harmonies,    with 

chanted  jirayers  between ; 
And  'mill   the  tissued  veils  disclosed,     f 
many  a  gorgeous  dye, 
I    EnvelojM'd   in   tlieir   jjw  tiled  scarfs,  the 
.sacred  records  lie. 


rujR 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 


Tl'ibod  in  his  sacrnlotal  vpst,  a  silrprj- 

Iii'&dHcl  man, 
With  VI "iff  of  soliMiin  raili'ncc,  o'er  tbi» 

hfifkwanl  U'ttor-*  ran : 
Anil  ot'fon  yot  lai'thinks  1  sci*  tin?  ;;low 

an'l  |)ow»»r  tliat  }«n!t» 
I'piin  hi*  Irii'O.  a*  forth  he  spread  thr  roll 

immaculate. 

An«l  ftTvently*  that  h«mr,  I  |irnycil.  that 

fnun  tht*  niipfhty  mthU 
It.i  lii^ht,   in  hiimint;  oharai*t«Tii,  inii^ht 

brt'ak  €in  rvory  soul ; 
That   n]i  th»'ir  hiircUMMil  hoiirt.s  the  Ti-il 

niicht  ho  nn  lonjjor  dark. 
Itut  111*  for  evor  ront  in  twain,  like  that 

bi'forn  tlic  ark. 

For   yrt    the   ti-nfuKl  film    shall    fall,   O 

Juilah!  Inmi  thy  siijh!, 
Anil  I'ViTv  ovo  111*   |iur^»'»i   to  rcml   thy 

tostimonii's  ri;;ht, 
WluMi  thmi.  with  all  M«'Mitth's  !iii;ns  in 

(.'hr'.-Jl  ili'stiiiclly  s.'in, 
Shalt.  hy.Trhtiviih'!!  naiiioli'!>i  natin-,  iuv.-ki* 

tin'  Na/ari'ni». 

Tho  follnwiii;;  liiii's  siriii  t  »  Ii:iv»«    ' 
Im-«ii  sii'^^r-loil  liv  his  o\v!i  lU'iii'- ;    -      I 


Nor  rovet  caw,  nop  u,U  •i.vUa*-. 
o-i  I  ail  Hin  mii^ht  rruinfv. 
S«j  J  but  «■  .i.^i-iiT  in  r:..it  •  jr  • 

This  hW't-.-t     litj]..    v.!  ...      :.. 
fixsJbed  lus  iiior,'  thau  ii.  .-.v  .»-  . 
more  noivt-rful  have.!.:.,'    T:.. 
iinprcten>iv».,     an!     fr. -i  ;•  :.-Iv 
h.«ppy.      T\wy   arv   na.l   uiiL  • 
i'tr«»rt.  iuiil    HithoiK     aji    ,  rf-  - 
n.'tain  a  pl.io-  in  iIk-  h.A»r:  .*;  i  /. 
iiuMaory.     U:,,.   ,,,.,n.      ;,  ..,^. .  .^ 
we  lay  down  ilu-  hnok     - 


IKOM    TH  K    A.N  TI  'M   i:. 

'"  Tktin  i'rut'i'',  r«»iiN  I. mi'-."' 

I«Y    llli:    NAMi:   "T   (■'{••<v,-.\V!  I  I  '■. 

\\  n  l.i:  iif  till*  t'r«-«*'- '  w.i'il.i  I  :ii!/*ii  K* 
I'l  -t.irii,  a,  in  ii.iMii .  iik»-  tli.f. 

\t  h<"»'  ci'iitji'iinw  fru'iii  '.ii*.»rsr*«  iii>>unt 

('ii\iT*  I  ill"  n»ti<>ti<  hki'  a  "i-a. 
hrnwH"*  in  it^  ij.  i-lK-"  l!i--  I'.^t-r.an  it'un!,    ; 
Aii'l  uM»'r  W.IVI'  ii|  C.-t-^taiii'. 

\V.  1 1,'  ..fih.-  (>i..i.-*  w-.-.iM  tliat  my  nam*' 
W  iTf  ■■tiih'.iMii  ••!'  my  h>'i!J:;'^  ana. 

I  I'-'fi  \iiiii-i'  f".i  •■•  ill  triii<|iiil  r«"«t,  , 

liw  |Miri''»;  hill  » «•!  !••  .i\«"n  i:n.;:it  ^I'tw.    ' 
.\:i  hlir-.M^h  ilH«lf«  |itraii-!-an'iif 'n-a.*!. 
I'air  triiUi  Im-  m-ch  f.ir  il'-»!i  I-  !■«. 

\\\  !!.•  i.f  il...  Ctt.-^.F  '  w.-'iM  th.if  1  ::i  .;!.t    ' 

I  i\  :,»!•'.-:*•  wi!h  fli-.  ii  i«i.«'  .iiiiti*. 

I  ll  I*,  «    I  .-111-'  .!   l'\    I'l-  I-  I'r  i!U  ••\iTV  ^'  ».!»,      ' 

M\  -  -ill  iii..;!i'  4;  I  •  \  •■  '-.riT  '   .!      — . 
AI'.  ■•»■  r]-'A\  t'l-  u^'h.  .i"'  wirllly  ^mi*  , 
T"  I'l  .ir  till'  l''.ir»l»ri  nl  ih"  <>■•*<. 

<  •  %. «.,  !'t  I'i>  f.  \V»i  I  ••  .■!  T  hi:  ("v.-  '..!.• 
I  lit.  «..il  1  1  •■  'ifit  .1  ;  i;.ii!i  1 1;'  I   •" . 
1  -r  !lif.'  til"!  w.  .i:i  1  liN'   .1'.  i  .;   ■ 


"Clou.IlaLiJ:   •;..r::i".u*  .*r. . 

C  •  Ilk.:  . 

I  rijrsoT  liHik  a!viri\  an-i  *  ••■ 

Ynn  hi;;h.i»ilH.  i.ilh.wr  ma., 
Of.  ^.'nifiCrhm.U.  ..,  ,.»mii.,.;.j;T 

III  ^'■•M  ail  i  |tarpU>  pa-;. 
Aul  ih:iik  i;.,».  K.,r,l.  h..«  TL   .;  wi*-  * 

• 'n  Unu'I  •»  ilft-rf  wm%. 
IJ.f  r.-  ?';.  1.1.  in  ihy  ^h  »  •'.,»»   ^  .,,« 

I'auh  'n.-l  all  ih»'  iLiv  .  -   * 

Op  .ifrh-'^i'  r.i'.i'"!  ••t*;;.,.rj-    .M«  J,  ,., 

Whirl,  ill.-  K';ii  t'fi  .  .-  ^   ,-,. 
Wli-ii.  nu :<*!..  l  fr.»in  '•  •  !'  '     4    -,    ,    , 

\l-.!t  Iti.  Jl.^-hf  Ii..  I.  r.- 

\\    •■  M.   I.M. -1  .1,     >..    in;  •      -^     ^    ... 

II-  <• ..-:  w.»  !  ll..  A.    •: 
At.  1.  him;.!  .f,    '  .-,  :,.  „..|/,  ,....,.  .  ^  ., 

.\l    .v.*  In.'  firrj:  II  .    11!. 
N  ll  a  !"i:i  ..f  !  ,  ll    .  |{„..  j.^j; 

<  M   FTItlV-.      '•.'il'-  I  ..\.'. 

Thit  li;.^-i  .i«-..\i>  ..i-niii!  •■,■..  ^ 
Il.i'.^'.  III.  \\%  i;  •!..»%  ri  f  h.    «r  .  . 

I'r    ■    '.I'T' •.!  !.'.■.•••  liiii. •,•;...»».•   ^  ., 
\^  •.»■!»  •hull  I"  nil  utts..   ;.7/ 

.\!»"it  '. '.•  Si\i  lur.  »hi«»i  ■   .  •     :  1^ 
Hi-  i.i  IvM.  lit  .-M  th.   H     •;  '. 

r.-r  JM    '.H-'  !»Hl.»i«T  A4  I-.'  u.  rtt 

<  M\  •     ll.  hn-!  fli.m  !..r  •  ■;  -  . 

>ii*  .    ••■  .•   -  f.  riiM."  tU-K^, ... 

W  :.■  •    •  ..III  I  \|.. .  t<  t!i  :     • 
<?r  .J.;.    >   ....t  ::....      1.:.;,;.....^,^   . 

!►•    •     •'•  •■  *!■•: :?••  -^.i ,  **^ 


\\ 


I  •     .  ■   .     ....  ^^.^  ,,   ^   .^ 


«  ■ 


Im    h  V  ^.^t.  ■   \»:..  ••. —  * 
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THE   ECLECTIC. 


JUNE,  1861 


I. 
SAINT  JOHN  WOOLMAN/ 


It  is  'Nvritton,  "  Blessed  arc  the  meek,  for  thqy  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ;''  and  it  is  said  again,  "  they  shall  delight  themselves  with 
tlie  abundance  of  peace;"  and  one  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Cliurchf  says,  **  We  do  not  speak  great  things,  but  live  them/' 
Through  all  ages  Christians  have  impressed  a  powerful,  unobtru- 
sive, modest  mdividuality  on  society.  To  every  Christian,  God 
has  assigned^  an  important  post  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to 
quit,  and  which  he  ^vill  glorify  by  gentleness  and  power.  It  is 
thus,  while  the  Christian  is  held  and  detained  in  the  world,  he 
'  holds  the  world  together.  The  Christian's  influence  is  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  the  eminence  of  his  position,  or  the 
>^'ealth  and  power  of  personal  inheritance  or  attainment.  Most 
true  has  been  the  motto  for  the  great  multitude  of  the  believers 
in  Jesus  through  all  time,  **  As  poor,  yet  making  many  rich." 

Our  Lord  enumerated  several  sources  of  blessedness;  and  in 
souls  renewed  by  the  Divine  indwelling  Spirit,  tliey  appear  to 
devolope  themselves  side  by  side,  for  "the  pure  in  heart"  must 
*'  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  and  "  the  poor  in  spirit " 
must  belong  to  the  order  of  "the  meek."  And  in  this  blessed 
])athway  men  can  alone  follow  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  not  in  raising 
th(^  (lead,  or  in  walking  on  the  sea,  that  we  can  imitate  Him ;  it  is  in 
being  ''  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,"  and  in  finding  in  Him  "  rest  for 
our  souls."  Fasting,  watching,  alms, — even  prayer  and  faith, 
all  avail  nothing  wathout  that  Hfe  of  love  wmch  is  blessedness 
indeed.     This  constitutes  the  true  Temple  of  Christ  in  the  souls 


*  A  Journal  of  the  Life,  Gospel  Labours,  and  Christian  Experiences  of  that 
faithful  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  Woolman,  late  of  Mount  Holly,  in  the 
Trovincc  of  New  Jersey,  North  America;  to  which  are  added  his  last  Epistle  and 
othir  writings.    Edward  Marsh,  84  Bishopsgate.    1S47. 
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woi'ks ;  ill  a   wvy  (liMiiij^uislu'd  sen  si  •  lir   wiis  a 

li«;lit/*  and  he  **  walkiMl  in  the  li«;lit  ;'*  lir  was  a  **  Mr. 

liis  rharacliT  was  iiiarkt'J,  it  iiiav  l»r  siiitl,  l»v  u  sai-rif  I 

iK'ss,    (M)iistautly    in    (••mnnuninn    willi    (ukI,     *'  liis 

Thumiiiiin   alnxlo  with  lii.s  llcilv  Ont-;"  and  (Virv    ] 

sinij-ularlv  nnrvciitiiil  liti'  illn>lrati'>  what  it  is  t«»  )  r  "  i 

liavr  a  litr  hid  with  ('hn>t  in  <ind,**      l*rn]r.iMy  rip  n- 

writti'ii  a  hU'  which  h:is  rinnlatid  >n  widily  ;  >\lii.  li    h 

'■  nsi'l'nl  ;    whicli  has  awakcnnl  vuch  iann'>t   and    !ii\iii 

!  aftrr  linh'niss,  vet  so  >inmilailv   niwMi'ntatipus  and    >i 

;'  vt't  vvi'U  mere  worltllv  litcniti^t^  havt'  hnii  rharnnd  \»\ 

and  ('hai-h'<  I/inih,  tht*  wit  and  Inunrairi^t,  in  oin-  nf 
say*^,  "  (irt  tlit'  writin^'J  of  Julm  AViM»Iinaii  hy  hrart,  ai 
t'  early  (iiuikris." 

Juhn    Wnnhnan    was  hum   in  thi*    Nrw    Kn,:.:lanil 
Northaniiitnn,  in   Uuilinuton  Cnin.tv,  AN't  ^t  .Ill■M^,  ii 
17'J0.      II!-.  pai'i'nt.s  apjM  :ir  to  \i\\\r  h»  i  u  n,!  iid-ii-*  ,:i 
«>r  I'*n'(-nd^«   iind   they    atti-mnttd   <  arly    (<■    initiate    li 
jiiiniipli  >  (»1  ri  h;:I«iiiN  kn"»wlidi.'«'  ;M.d  lit*'.      Hi   .-^iiy-*  Im  f 
seven  yt'ais  «'ld  he  hicMint"  *t  nMl'lr   •«!'  thi*  ••]»«  r.itit«ii'. 
ln\r,  an<l  e-jieiially  nHiitinn-*  a  tini*-  whiu.whdr  he  u»i« 
\\ith  In'<  ionii»smi«»n-  IViiii  mIuh.!.  wliili    tli- \  w«  n*  j-Lin 
wav,  lie  wejil  furward  •ait  iit*  *«ii:ht  and    *.il  d"V. n    um>I 
V?'.*nd  rh:iiit<  r  if  ihi-  lU\i  laii«»n<  ;  **  lie  ^\v»\\i  d  nif  a  ]•! 
Wutrr  nt'Iifr,  <!•  :ir  a>  ri-\-t;d,  JiJiiieidin^  i-nt  ut'  tin-  till, 
and  «•!'  (lie  Kainh/' rte..  rte.      In   ir.nlin^  ii  In   ^.i\s    •' 
was  flriiwn    \n   ^i  rk    al'trr    that    |iui<*  '  hahil:iti>:i   wl.i 
heliiVrd  titnl  had  pn  |i:ir«  il   {'**v  hi"  ^tiAant*.     Tli*"   J'lai 
^at  :ind  the  >W(-(-iii(  ^s  tli;il  atti  itdi  d   mv  minii  n  n.:iin  t'l 
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subject  of  our  biography,  to  our  surprise,  in  thoso  early  years,  in 
Olio  of  his  boyish  walks,  seeing  a  robin  sitting  on  a  tree  on  her 
nest,  he  threw  stones  at  her,  killed  her,  and  then  in  a  fit  of 
strange  sorrow,  mounted  the  tree  and  killed  all  the  young  birds  in 
the  nest.  liut  this  wanton  cruelty  became  to  him  a  source  of 
solemn  and  serious  reflection.  For  some  time  he  could  think 
of  Httlc  besides  the  cruelty  he  had  committed,  and  ho  was  much 
troubled.  He  saw  more  plainly,  too,  how  He  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works  has  placed  a  principle  in  the  human  mind 
wbich  incites  to  exercise  goodness  towaixls  every  living  creature — 
and  this  being  attended  to,  people  become  tender-hearted,  but 
wlien  fre([uently  and  totally  rejected  the  mind  becomes  shut  up  in 
a  contrary  disposition.  Happy  are  they  who  have  Divine  grace 
given  ihem  to  perceive  and  to  act  upon  the  dreadful  truth,  that  sin 
indulged  hnrdens  the  heart  and  petrifies  the  feeling;  and  on  the 
('(jiitnny  when  tlie  committed  sin  becomes  a  warning  and  an 
occasion  for  humility,  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  Divine 
mercy,  the  goodness  of  God  leads  to  reiMjntance,  and  the  heart 
attains  to  life  and  peace.  John  Woolraan  had  not  yet  found  this 
])eaoe,  but  his  mind  was  in  that  state  of  restlessness  which  must 
always  be  the  prelude  to  blessedness.  Kept  from  all  wantonness 
i){  speech  and  behaviour,  he  nevertheless  mingled  with  the 
unuisenients  and  companions  of  youth ;  serious  reflections  became 
a  source  of  uneasiness  to  him,  and  Ufe  was  sought  in  vanity  and 
diversion.  At  length  God,  who  would  not  let  liim  go,  and  con- 
stantly said,  **  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim,'*  visited  him 
with  severe  sickness  ;  and,  as  is  usual  m  such  cases,  horror  and 
amazement  seized  upon  him.  He  lay  and  bewailed  himself  a8 
one  without  hoiK).  Then  he  says,  "That  Word  which  is  as  a  fire  and 
a  hannner  broke  and  dissolved  my  rebellious  heart ;  my  cries  were 
put  up  in  contrition,  and  in  the  multitude  of  His  mercies  I  found 
inward  relief,  and  a  close  engagement  that  if  He  was  pleased  to 
restore  my  health  I  might  walk  humbly^  before  Him.*'  Alas, 
*'  the  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,'*  was  not  even  yet 
ratified  l)y  tlie  life  on  earth  ;  the  tempter  again  found  entrance ; 
again  God  spoke  to  him  one  night  when  he  went  to  bed ;  there 
lay,  ill  a  window  near  his  bed,  the  Bible ;  he  opened  it,  and  the 
first  text  he  beheld  was,  "  We  lie  down  in  our  shame  and  our 
confusion  covers  as.*'  He  felt  it  to  be  a  description  of  his  state. 
It  was  an  unexpected  reproof,  and  that  night  he  pressed  his 
])illow  with  a  severe  remorse  of  conscience  on  account  of  sin. 
llitherto,  it  would  seem,  the  warning  had  spoken  in  vain ;  he  had 
ftlt  the  pressure  and  the  power  of  sin, but  ne  does  not  seem  to 
lun  c  cried  mightily  to  the  Lord  for  help ;  rather,  perhaps,  there 
\\  as  a  disposition  to  lean  on  the  guidance  of  a  naturally  yielding 
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lolt  rciTOsami'iit  lo  come  iiiiiii  iiis  ihvspiuv,  itiit  rim 
that  HttiiU^li  whii'li  ^kvu  vit'tiiry,  I  lost  ■,'i'uuti(l  atriiiii, 
whicli  gi't-ally  uHlctetl  lup.  J  tiou;;Ut  ilcst'i-tx  ami  luticly 
lliuiv  witli  tent's  dill  I'oiii'css  my  siiiK  lo  C<(mI,  nnil  liumliK 
liflp.  I  W[.s  iH.w  li-.l  t.i  Inok  wiimisly  M  t\w  iiicrtii.-^  hv  ' 
drawn  fiimi  the  ymv  liutli,  iiixl  li-iiniod  tlmi,  if  I  vrmlui 
lift-  !W  tlic  fiiitlilul  st-i-iiuiti,  of  (;...l  livo<l,  1  must  ....t  u—  JTI 
a^  Ju'ivl..roiv  in  my  own  will.  1ml  ull  llu-  .-nLviTisrs  of  >v 
govL-nifd  liy  a  Divini'  |iiiiii'ipk'." 

AiiJ  now  iiiili<e<l  "  tin-  kw  of  tlic  ■'|iirit  i>f  lif.'  in  * 
lind  iiiadi'  Iiimfrcc  fri>iu  tin-  luwotHii  mid  ilinili :"  lit.- 
it  WHS  til  liiivc  "tiif  rifihtt'uusni'ss  „(  tlir  liw  liillillitl 
not  uIUt  t)it<  Hcsli,  liiit  id'U-r  lli<'  S|iii-it."  His  ('i>ns4'u 
ulniiikiiif;  and  tondcr  that  iIhtc  can  hv  no  donlil  that,  vi 
days,  whin  as  yet,  likt'  Saiiiiu-I,  "lie  kiiiw  not  tlir  I.- 
was  the  \Viini  ut  litv  Liml  nvwih-d  unto  him" — i-ii-n  il 
of  liti-  was  niai'ki-d  hy  jmrity  and  sini|ilr  ri^htnc--  i-f 
hut  Uo<n-  it  Wiis  -riven  him  to  know  that  (rm-  tio|inr<'^  )i, 
not  in  the  (^cnilnu-sv  of  a  tender  sjiirit,  hut  tliat  "  in  tl 
have  iighteuu>iie>-^  and  ■■[renplh."  It  na-  the  jhiw.  i 
that  at  lii't  jirevailed  over  selfish  di'Mns  jind  he  k 
whii'h,  in  its  hiMUly  antl  di;riiiiy,  in  its  Infty  imiMin 
4-fh-sti:il  re>t,  wii.s  hke  a  reidixution  of  some  of  the  in-isi 
nn.I  iM'antifiil  w»nls  of  thi-  lUttii  I'sahn.  Kike  his 
insjiiiviL  a|io-t<ilii'  niiniesake,  Ih'  shows  to  ns  how  the  i 
the  enil.r;i.-L-s  of  ihe  UKine  h.v,'  at  oUi-e  har-h'iis  the  h. 
all  t)ie  uttrai-lion^  of  sense,  whih-  it  is  ojHmd  to  all  th< 
ol' holy  tl  iiihriie.;s.  ll,,w  truly  l«-autifiil  an-  the  f.-ilow 
they  i'nv  iimiiii;,'  ih.'  swi-.-H.st  uttoninees  of  elev.iti-d  l>i>- 
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Tiiiivcrfial  lovo  to  my  fellow-crcaturcs  increased  in  me.  This  will  be 
un(lei*stoo(l  by  such  as  have  trodden  in  the  same  path.  Some  glances 
of  real  beauty  may  be  seen  in  their  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meek- 
ness. There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  to  which  Divine 
lovo  gives  utterance,  and  some  appearance  of  right  order  in  their 
temper  and  conduct  whose  passions  are  regulated ;  yet  these  do  not 
fully  show  forth  that  inward  life  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it — 
this  white  stone  and  new  name  is  only  known  rightly  by  such  as 
receive  it." 

At  this  time  he  was  twent}'-one  years  of  age.  He  had  given 
himself  to  the  Lord,  and  wc  shall  now  only  behold  him  "  following 
on  to  know  the  Lord.'*  His  occupation  in  life  appears  to  have 
been  comparatively  lowly.  He  haa  up  to  this  time  hved  at  home 
with  liis  ])arents.  He  now  engaged  himself,  by  his  father's  advicey 
to  keep  the  shop  and  the  books  of  a  baker.  During  the  day  ho 
had  to  mingle  with  the  world  and  worldly  people ;  but  with  much 
pleasure  ho  refei^s  to  the  evenings,  when,  after  the  day  of  toil,  ho 
was  able  to  escape  to  loneliness ;  and  there  he  testifies  he  felt  tho 
spirit  of  supplication  poured  upon  him,  and  thus  his  strength  was 
renewed.  His  former  acquaintances  gave  over  expecting  him  in 
their  circles.  He  went  to  tho  religious  assemblies  of  his  Christian 
society  "in  an  awful  frame  of  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  bo  in- 
wardly acquainted  with  the  language  of  tho  true  Shepherd."  On© 
day  he  was  so  strongly  impressed,  that  he  stood  up  and  said  some 
words,  as  the  manner  was  m  those  days,  in  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  not,  as  he  said,  kept  close  to  tho  Divine 
opening,  and  for  this  he  was  a£9icted  for  some  weeks  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  find  no  satisfaction  in  anything.  A  striking  instance 
was  here  of  that  tenderness  of  conscience  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  his  character.  But,  thus  disciplined,  he  became 
strengthened  to  distinguish  the  pure  spirit  which  inwardly  moves 
the  heart,  and,  in  his  expressive  words,  he  was  taught  "  to  wait 
in  silence,  sometimes  for  many  weeks  together,  until,"  he  says, 
*'  I  felt  that  rise  which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a 
trumpet  through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  flock ;"  and  thi^ 
is  a  beautiful  and  just  description  of  the  minister  of  Jesus.  From 
that  inward  purifying  of  the  spirit,  which  is  in  all  love,  springs 
tho  lively  desire  to  be  made  uscrul  in  the  good  of  others. 

The  place  at  which  he  lived  was  called  Mount  Holly.  *  His 
employer  yielded  only  to  tho  ordinary  custem  of  society  about  him 
in  trading  in  slaves.  Not  only  were  negroes  sold,  but  in  those 
times  English  criminals  and  vagrants  were  sold  also.  Tlic  first 
instance  we  have  on  record  of  the  tender  conscience,  in  the  matter 
of  slaver}',  was  the  sale  of  a  negro  woman  belonging  to  his  em- 
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plover,  for  which  ho  was  requcs»tod  to  write  a  bill  of  ?5al**.    H 

savs : — 

"  Tho  tliiiiLT^vas  sn»lilon  ;  ami  thonirh  T  frit  nnca.sv  at  fho  tV"i." 
of  wriiiiiL'  an   in<tniniOJit  of  slavery  for  one  of  my  tVll'-w-rrti'*:-** 
Yt't  i  iviiii'iiilurrtl  tliat  1  wasliireil  bytho  yt»ar,  that  it  wa- niy  ea*"'* 
Avho  din '(Moil  mo  tii  <l<>  it.  ami  that  it  was  an  t'ldorly  inriii.  a  moTi'*-' 
o**  our  SiK'iftv.  who  IntnLrht  lier ;  so  ih'-^^v.L'h  weakness  1  trav*  wi 
anil  wrnti-  it.     Iliit  a»  tlio  i'.\«M'iitiiiEr  it  I  was  su  atfh'ftofl  in  ir.j  r..r 
tliat  I  salil,   h'-'lnP'  my  iiriMcr  and  lln'  rrii'iul.  tliut   1  Indit-vt-.i  *!kr'- 
keupinLT  tn   !»•   :.   j):\u'tl«v  in'.'onsi.-ttMit  wi'li    lht»  Christia's    r  ;.« 
This,  in  snnu'   il.'i^ivt*,  ahati-.l  my   nncasincs?* ;    yet    as    urtt-n    v 
Boriuiisly  ri.'tli'('ii'(l  iijvmi   it,  I  tliD'.iLrht  I  sliniiM   have*  lx»en  cl*-:*."*  ■ 
I  liad  di*siri-tl  io!k»  ex-u  .'d  from  it  a«i  a  thint'  u'j^ain-^t  iiiv  o.mi^'m-: 
for  >n<'!i  it  wa :." 

Sonu'  tinn*  ixi'wv,  a  y-mn;:  man.  a  iin'mlMT  of  tlu»  Sjtift)\  r- 
qui'«ti'(l  him  to  writ*'  niit  a  runvt-yanro  «tf  a  shivi*  to  liiiii,   una  '. 
in  pMMlwill,  p'^^prrtfnlly  nfu-^od :  ami  thus  ujiwunl^  nf  :i  i**!.:^- 
since,  1m no  his  testiinunv  ac:ain«'t  the  wpjiii;'*  «»f  >laverv. 

And  ntiw.  aeeordin^  to  thi'   ])reu]iar  maniuT  of  the  So»ul. 
Fnt'nd<,  he  wa^  invited  U>  take  a  nmre  |)nl>lii'  ]u\vi  in  the  wi^rc  . 
the  ministry,  and  in  a  >inrit  »if  i  anient  and  devout    tciiilemes^  : 
hilMinretl  dmini;  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Very  |>ri»found  wa?  i> 
esnwern  for  snuls,  and  vrry  dc'<])  his  inten"*t  for  llu»  truth.      It  > 
inn>'i--Il»le  to  n-aij  thi'  hrii'f  reconl  of  i;i*i  simple  life  with*>at  >-^- 
C'l'i  villi:  file  iKi'j»  >  pi  I  it  of  htily  jealon^y  from  wliieli  all  his  «  -ri- 
ami  his  jahoiirs  had  thi-ir  orii:i!i.     All  his  doinir*  wen?  couwi**^ 
and  e\<<-ut(<l   Ixn.'.ith   tlie  awful  an  I  all-pi-rvadiiiir  sk-use  uf  !•.'>« 
to  (lod.  aii'l  l«-ar  of  ii-jd;  his  jiff  hsno'forw.ir*!  Uvinne  ••lie  t*^ 
sa'V:Mmntal  lit-.ithii'u'.    Hi""  lifi.  1  •  ii- .I'h  \\u'  iMlhn-nei' tif  ilevMtiti* 
and  snlMlninL:  pi'ty.  ri^'-^  Infon-  n-  a^  ludy  -^MMinK'.      llo  did  L».-" 
indniu'^r  in   iili-  -•liMi.u:!  :.i;!-.  :l"'.i  ;  !:  •  *:\.A'-  i.i"  dex^ition  hi-ail* 
hv  (ni.-t.!ni  i-\t  yri-i-.  :  lid  li\  iaiihl'd".  -•«  a:;-!  \'  iv.    Verv  M»Kn:a'* 

•  _  •  • 

he  >.i\-.  in  w.-rd-  ^\hi^il  all  mini-'lei'*  '•!  trnlh  -li  ;iM  pimler: — 

*''rhiMi  wh'i  ^••isi  'iiin-^  t niVfUt-r  ir.  \^.:'  wiU'k  MrTlir'  iTiinistrr.  mr.! 
an  iiiadi"  vitv  wi  liMr.i--  h\  :liv  frliTi»l<.  >t .  ^t  inreiv  tokens  i*f  ih**  ' 
sa*iNf:wti.i:i  \n  hiivln  :■  tin---  t'tr  thfi:*  l"i-  -'.  !♦  :>  i:«»' d  fi»r  thcv*  v 
dwi'l!  ilrrp.  tlia*  ih'U  ipiyv  S-i-l  :iT;d  UM<li  * -ttiJi  I  tl.r  spirit  nf  thr 
|H'««]»1i".  Tlif  i»tVi'-«'  III'. I  oMJr  i-r-  <•!"  t'lo--'  !•»  \m 'lIiIv.  ar.d  llu'v  iij> 
nnw  ■  •■  I  lortli  a-*  %\:ifi'hmi  u  h:i\r  iier-l  t«i  Im-  ».ti:«  Idv  osi  ihrir 
nira:i!<>*  tin*  ••i!.'ei"»  i»{'  pT't«'.Ji-:  -.'v  ;''id  ;;',  **•{'  ■■d«    '"       .d-\'p." 

X«'Thi'ii_:  at  i!ii'  !:ini-  :tjyi  iv-  !■»  hi'.  •  u'.^*  i:  *! 
than  thi-  pii  v.th  ri*-  t.f  -\\.".  i*.  t'"'  I  :  1 
c-iiup!  11«- 1  ?■»  ■;•  "i  1  '\:i  •  M*  i".  t'-  .•  •  i.  ■  ll. 
wt»rk  «»f  th'-  r.iin!-:i»  :  t'  ::  h-   I  •!_:■' 1  ;V-*  «'f i- 


■:i   '!■  ■Miri>>ncrri 

I  *  ft 

:■   V.  ::."-i'  he  wx» 
Wir-z^  in  thi 
:  wi'!.  p  ,ijd"  wh» 
livrd  in  t.  i«"'   **u  th-    h  ::  I    1  :h..ur -f  t^  !:  -! '\' -  :ii  :  !•■  lnin  rrn 
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unhappy,  and  he  says  he  found  this  unhappiness  return  upon  him 
**  as  Ills  mind  was  imvard  to  the  Lord."  Upwards  of  a  century 
siuco,  this  excellent  man  saw,  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  United  States,  vice  and  corruption  increased  by  the  horrid 
system  of  slaver}'.  This  way  of  life  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  a  dark 
gloominess  hanging  over  the  land,  "  and  though,*'  says  he,  "many 
willingly  run  into  it,  yet  in  future  the  consequence  will  be 
grievous  to  posterity."  In  faithfulness  to  these  feelings  he  refused 
to  make  out  the  writings  of  transfer  for  slaves  which  ne  was  very 
frc(iuently  called  upon  to  do.  He  did  not  act  rashly  ;  ho  saw  tho 
])()Nvcr  of  deep-rooted  customs,  and  that,  though  wrong,  they  arc 
not  easily  altered  ;  he  saw  that  in  his  day  a  charitable,  benevolent 
man,  well  acquainted  'with  a  negro,  might  under  some  circum- 
stances keep  him  in  his  family  as  a  servant,  but  on  no  other 
motives  than  the  negro's  good ;  but  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  the  scribe,  "  when  wills  are  drawn,  in  which  some 
children  are  made  absolute  masters  over  others  during  life,  and 
when  there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  the  right  exercise  of  power.*' 
lIiMice,  when  an  ancient  man  of  good  esteem  in  the  neighbourhood 
(^ame  to  his  house  to  get  his  will  written,  Woolman,  knowing  he 
had  young  negroes,  asked  him  privately  how  he  purposed  to 
ilispose  of  them  ;  when  informed,  Woolman  told  him  ne  could  not 
write  the  will  without  breaking  his  own  peace,  and  gave  his  reasons, 
and  the  will  was  written  by  another  person.  A  few  years  after, 
great  alterations  having  taken  place  in  the  family,  and  the  old  man 
being  \et  alive,  he  came  agam  to  Woolman,  to  request  him  to 
write  another  will.  Ilis  negroes  were  yet  young,  but  his  son,  to 
whom  he  intended  to  leave  the  property,  had  m)m  a  libertine 
become  a  sober  young  man;  and  tne  principal  difficulty  now 
appeared  to  be  removed,  and  he  supposed  that  he  would  have  been 
free  to  write  it.  They  talked  the  matter  over  in  a  friendly  spirit ; 
the  subject  was  deferred,  and  in  a  few  days  he  came  o^^^^y  and 
directed  their  freedom;  and  "I  then,"  says  John  Woolman, 
**  wrote  the  will." 

On  another  occasion  he  says  : — 

^'  Near  the  time  that  the  last-mentioned  friend  first  spoke  tome,  a 
iieiglibonr  received  a  bad  bruise  in  his  body,  and  sent  for  me  to  bleed 
liini,  which,  having  done,  ho  desired  me  to  write  his  will.  I  took 
notes  ;  and  amongst  other  things  he  told  mo  to  which  of  his  children 
he  giive  his  young  negro.  I  considered  the  pain  and  distress  ho  wa^ 
in,  and  knew  not  how  it  would  end  ;  so  I  wrote  his  will,  save  only 
that  part  concerning  his  slave,  and,  carrying  it  to  his  bed-side,  read 
it  to  him.  I  then  told  him,  in  a  friendly  way,  I  could  not  write  any 
instruments  by  which  my  fellow-creatures  were  made  slaves,  without 
};ringing  trouble  on  my  own  mind.     I  let  him  know  that  I  chargcci 
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nothing  for  what  I  had  done,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from  doing 
the  other  part  in  the  way  he  proposed.  We  then  had  a  serious 
conference  on  the  subject,  and  he  agreeing  to  set  her  free,  I  finished 
his  will." 

In  the  year  1749  John  Woolman  married,  but  the  affairs  of  his 
household  life  occupy  but  a  very  brief  space  in  any  record  given 
to  the  world.  The  following  year  he  mentions  the  death  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Woolman,  of  a  fever,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
On  his  death-bed  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  his  son  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  question  of  domestic  slavery.  John 
Woohnan  showed  to  him  a  manuscript  letter  he  intended  circu- 
lating on  the  subject.  He  said,  "  I  have  all  along  been  deeply 
affected  with  the  oppression  of  the  poor  negroes,  and  now  at  last 
my  concern  for  them  is  as  gi'eat  as  ever."  Like  his  son,  he 
appears  to  have  ever  used  great  plainness  of  speech ;  and  when  his 
sister  Elizabeth  came  to  sec  him,  and  told  him  of  the  decease  of 
their  sister  Anne,  who  died  only  a  few  days  before,  he  then  said, 
"I  reckon  sister  Anno  was  free  to  leave  this  world."  Elizabeth 
said  she  was.  He  then  said,  "  I  also  am  free  to  leave  it,**  and 
being  in  great  weakness  of  body,  he  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall  diortly 
go  to  rest,"  and  he  appears  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith,  and 
fear,  and  love  of  the  Lord. 

Worldly  interests  had  but  very  little  sway  over  the  mind  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir ;  he  expressly  says,  "  I  believed  truth 
required  me  to  be  free  from  outward  cumbers ;"  and  again  he 
says,  "  I  had  but  a  small  family,  and  on  serious  consi£>ration 
believed  truth  did  not  require  me  to  engage  much  in  cumbering 
affaii's."  It  had  been  his  general  practice  to  buy  and  sell  things 
generally  useful.  Things  that  served  chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind 
in  people,  he  was  not  easy  to  trade  in ;  and  says,  whenever  he  did, 
he  found  it  "  weakened  him  as  a  Christian."  He  believed  he  had  a 
ttdent  for  merchandise ;  it  w^as  his  natural  inclination;  but  he 
began  to  fear  that  increased  business  woidd  bo  a  burden,  and  hence 
u  strife  in  his  heart  between  religion  and  the  world.  Gradually  he 
lessened  his  outward  business,  informing  his  customers  of  his 
intention ;  in  a  while  he  wholly  laid  down  his  occupation  as  a 
trader,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  tailor  by  himself.  He  also 
had  a  nursery  of  apple  trees,  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
hoeing,  grafting,  and  trimming.  And  indeed  through  the  whole  of 
this  poiticm  of  his  life  it  is  easy  to  i)erceivo  that  he  was  desirous 
altogether  of  escaping  that  sure  ground  of  conflict,  the  battle 
between  God  and  Mammon.  His  mind  was  especially  called  to 
reflection  upon  the  i)revalent  intemperance  in  dress,  and  in  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  ;  he  believed  that  every  degree  of  luxury  has 
some  connection  with  evil,  and  therefore  he  constantly  imagined 
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tlic  warning  of  Jeremiah  specially  addressed  to  himself, — "  Seekest 
tli(ni  great  things  for  thyself,  seek  them  not."  Difficult  indeed  is 
tlie  task  of  those  who  attempt  to  walk  unscathed  through  the 
mart  of  trade ;  nor  did  John  Woolman  say  it  was  an  impossible 
work.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  individual  conscience 
must  be  the  law  of  the  Christian's  action,  and  certainly  it  would  ho 
(|uitc  impossible  to  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  single- 
hearted  attachment  to  God — the  undivided  consecration  of  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  soul  to  his  honour  and  glorj' — ^while  engaged 
in  the  world  of  merchandise  and  trade ;  and  the  faithfiil  minister  of 
Christ  sliould  feel  that  sanctified  unselfishness  which  characterized 
him.  **  Look  not  everj'  man  on  his  own  things,"  was  a  Divine 
maxim ;  it  was  the  rule  of  his  life.  Very  sweetly,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  be  says : — 

"  The  work  of  subjecting  the  will  is  compared  to  the  mineral  in 
the  furnace,  which  through  fervent  heat  is  reduced  from  its  first 
princi])le.  *  He  refines  them  as  silver  is  refined.  He  shall  sit  as  a 
ivtincr  and  purifier  of  silver.*  If  kind  parents  love  their  children, 
and  delight  in  their  happiness,  then  Ho  who  is  perfect  goodness,  in 
sending  forth  mortal  contagions,  doth  assuredly  direct  their  use. 
*Are  the  rigliteous  removed  by  them? — their  change  is  happy.  Are  the 
^vieked  taken  away  in  their  wickedness  ? — the  Almigh^  is  clear. 
Do  we  pass  through  with  anguish  and  great  bitterness,  and  yet 
recover '? — He  intends  that  wo  should  be  purged  from  dross,  and 
Dur  ear  opened  to  discipline.  I  find  that  to  be  a  fool  as  to  worldly 
wisdom  and  to  commit  ray  cause  unto  God,  not  fearing  to  offend 
men  who  take  offence  at  the  simplicity  of  truth,  is  the  only  way  to 
remain  unmoved  at  the  sentiments  of  others.  The  fear  of  man 
brings  a  snare.  By  halting  in  our  duty,  and  holding  back  in  the 
time  of  trial,  our  hands  grow  weaker,  our  spirits  get  mingled  with 
the  people,  our  ears  grow  dull  as  to  hearing  the  lang^uage  of  the 
true  Shepherd  ;  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  way  of  the  righteous  it 
seems  as  though  it  was  not  for  us  to  follow  them.  A  love  clothes 
my  mind  while  I  write  which  is  superior  to  all  expression ;  and  I 
find  my  heart  open  to  encourage  to  a  holy  emulation,  to  advance 
forward  in  Christian  firmness.  Deep  humility  is  a  strong  bulwark ; 
and,  as  we  enter  it,  wo  find  safety  and  true  exaltation.  The  foolish- 
ness of  God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  man.  Being  unclothed  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  knowing  the 
:d)asemcnt  of  the  creature,  we  find  that  power  to  arise  which  gives 
health  and  vigour  to  us.'* 

And  now,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  wo  have  to  introduce 
an  incident  which,  while  it  may  be  read  with  surprise  by  some, 
will  no  doubt  by  many  be  regarded  with  scepticism.  Such  inci- 
dents naturally  awaken  incredulity ;  and  yet,  at  least,  it  may  be 
Admitted  that  the  very  dreams  of  men  arc  coloured  by  the  pre- 
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vailing  thoughts  of  their  waking  hours.  To  what  extent  the  mind 
possesses  the  power  of  projcctiug  before  the  eye  the  image  pro- 
duced by  the  thought  is  a  question  which  metaphysicians  and 
psychologists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  decide,  but  still  one  on 
which  there  can  be  really  very  little  occasion  for  doubt.  John 
Woolman  was  constantly  wrought  upon  by  a  concern  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  interest  he  had  in  the  Divine  life ;  and  ho  tells 
us  that  once,  in  the  year  1757,  when  in  good  health,  going  to  bed 
about  the  usual  time,  he  awoke  in  the  night,  meditating  on  the 
goodness  and  the  mercy  of  God.  He  then  went  to  sleep  again. 
In  a  short  time,  he  awoKO.  It  was  yet  dark,  and  no  appearance 
of  day  or  of  moonshine;  and,  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  ne  saw  a 
light  in  his  chamber,  at  the  apparent  distance  of  five  feet,  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  clear,  easy  brightness,  and  near  its 
centre  the  most  radiant.  "  As  I  lay  still,"  ho  says,  "  looking 
upon  it  without  any  surprise,  words  were  spoken  to  mine  inwara 
car  which  filled  my  whole  inward  man.  They  were  not  the  e£Eect 
of  tliought,  nor  any  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  appearance,  but 
as  the  language  of  the  Holy  One  spoken  in  my  mind.  The  words 
were,  'certain  evidence  of  Divine  tkuth.'  They  were  again 
repeated  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  the  light  dis-* 
ai)pcared." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  trance  to  "  visions  and  revelations.''  Those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  such  matters  are  the  border-land  either  of  pre- 
sumption or  supei'stition,  may  remember  even  more  remarkable — 
certainly  as  remarkable — instances  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
of  llajor-Gencral  Bum,  and  of  Mrs.  Fletcher;  nor  are  they 
wonderful  when  we  remember  the  laws  which  regulate  mentu 
phenomena.  The  anxieties  of  the  holy  soul  not  only  attend  the 
mind  in  what  are  called  its  waking  houi-s,  but  form  the  subject  of 
its  di'cams,  and  accompany  it  thi'ough  the  refreshments  of  sleep. 
Hence,  on  another  occasion,  in  a  time  of  sickness,  he  was  brought 
so  near  the  gates  of  death  that  he  forgot  his  name.  Being 
desirous  to  know  who  he  was,  he  saw  a  mass  of  matter  of  a  dull, 
gloomy  colour,  l)et^veen  the  south  and  east ;  and  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  mass  of  human  beings  in  as  great  miser}^  as  they  could 
be.  He  was  told  that  he  was  mixed  with  them,  and  that  "henoe- 
fi)rth  he  must  not  consider  himself  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
being.  So  he  remained  for  several  houi*s,  and  then  he  heard  a 
soft,  melodious  voice,  more  pure  and  harmonious  than  any  he  had 
heard.  It  was,  he  believecl,  the  voice  of  an  angel,  who  spake  to 
other  angels,  and  the  words  wore — "  John  AVoolman  is  dead." 
Then  he  remembeiXHl  that  he  wa.s  John  AVoulman ;  and,  being 
assured  tliat  he  was  alive  in  the  body,  he  greatly  wondered  what 
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tho  heavenly  voice  could  mean.  He  could  not  doubt  the  voice  of 
the  angel,  and  yet  he  could  not  unlock  the  mystery.  Then,  in 
his  trance,  he  beheld  the  mines,  where  the  poor,  oppressed  people 
were  di^j^ing  rich  treasures  for  those  who  oppressed  them ;  and 
thoy  knew  that  tliose  who  oppressed  them  were  Christians,  and 
**  the  name  of  Christ  was  blasphemed  among  them.*'  But  tho 
sini<;  of  llie  angel  remained  a  myster}' ;  and,  in  the  morning,  his 
wife  coming  to  his  bed-side,  he  asked  if  they  know  who  he  was. 
They  told  him  John  Woolman,  but  thought  ho  must  be  light- 
headed to  propose  such  a  question.  He  never  told  them  what  the 
angc^l  had  said,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  talk  with  any  one.  He 
desired  rather  to  be  still,  that  he  might  understand  the  mystery. 
At  length  he  felt  a  DiWne  power  within  him,  although  his  tongue 
hail  been  so  dry  that  he  could  not  speak,  and  then  he  said — "  I 
jini  cruc'iiied  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
Ii\cth  in  me.  And  the  life  wliich  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live 
l)y  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  mc/'  And  then  the  mystery  was  opened,  and  he  perceived 
Uu  re  was  joy  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  who  had  repented ;  and 
that  the  language,  "  John  AVoolman  is  dead,"  meant  no  more 
than  the  death  of  his  own  will.  And  his  vision  of  the  miners 
rccc  ives  its  elucidation  too,  for  he  saw  that  people  setting  oflf  their 
laMc  s  with  silver  vessels  at  entertainments  was  often  stained  with 
\. orliUy  glory ;  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  became 
a  (hity  to  be  careful  how  he  fed  himself  out  of  such  vessels. 
(Joing  to  a  monthly  meeting  soon  after  his  recovery,  he  dined  at 
a  Friend's  house,  where  drink  was  brought  in  silver  vessels,  and 
not  ill  any  other.  Wanting  something  to  diink,  he  told  his  ca^e, 
ev(  u  with  weeping,  and  of  course  had  his  request  complied  with. 
Tliest^  are  extraordinarv  illustrations  of  a  tender  conscience — a 
heart  frilingly  alive  to  the  teacliiugs  of  duty. 

]*\'oiii  wliat  has  been  now  related  it  may  be  thought  that  John 
AVouiiiKin  was  a  mere  enthusiast ;  but,  if  an  enthusiast,  his  im- 
pulse >  were  all  calmed  and  sanctified  by  personal  holiness  and 
nin.<i  ckvout  inquiry ;  he  was  no  cloudy  mystic.  Without  a  doubt 
lie  sometimes  carried  his  conceptions  of  duty  to  a  most  remote  and 
alnio>t  impracticable  extent,  but  all  that  he  did  had  the  weight  of 
|ur><jual  testimony.  He  acted  as  he  did  Anth  great  self-denial, 
iu  order  that  he  might  silently,  yet  loudly  and  etfectually,  preach 
against  the  peculiar  sins  of  the  societies  in  which  he  was  called  to 
mingle  ;  certainly  his  was  no  conscience  trimming  dexterously  and 
adroitly  Ik  twi'cn  tlie  Divine  teachings  and  social  usages.  But  as 
little  did  he  })ei*form  any  of  liis  duties,  or  follow  any  of  his  ideas 
iu  a  IMiarisaical  or  self-righteoiis  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  he 
1  rcaks  forth  in  his  journal :  "  This  is  the  name  by  which  he  shall 
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Le  called — ^the  Lord  our  RioirrEoisxEss.  Oh,  how  jirccious  is 
this  name !  it  is  like  ointment  poured  out.  The  chaste  virgins  are 
in  love  -vs^ith  the  Redeemer ;  and  for  promoting  his  peaceable  king- 
dom in  the  world  arc  content  to  endure  hardness  like  good 
soldiers."  Far  from  boasting  in  devout  humility  of  heart,  he  could 
constantly  say,  only  "  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and 
strength.'' 

A  century  since,  the  Indian  had  not  been  exterminated  from  the 
tcnitory  of  the  American  States.  Miles  away  from  largo  towns, 
on  patches  of  ground  which  arc  now  the  seats  of  immense  and 
powerful  populations,  were  the  small  farms  and  log  cabins  of  the 
settlers.  Around  them  spread  the  deep  and  solemn  woods  of  vnst 
trees  of  immemorial  ap:es,  inhabited  by  the  scattered  and  nomadic 
tribes  of  Indians.  ^lembers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  and 
thus  the  negro  slave,  the  Indian,  and  the  settler  formed  a 
strangely-mingled  population.  The  Indian  was  the  victim  of 
much  injustice,  for  which  he  sometimes  made  fearful  reprisals. 
Those  who  occupied  the  border-land  having  taken  possession  of  the 
new  grounds  sometimes  found  their  >'illage  in  Uames,  and  their 
families  massacred  in  a  night ;  to  these  scattered  peoples,  the  first 
settlers,  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  John  "Wooiman  became  a 
frequent  missionary.  A  tender  spirit  like  his  could  not  bo  other 
than  deeply  affected  by  the  manifest  injustice  to  the  races  of  the 
red  men  ;  ho  saw  the  cruel  exterminations  of  rum ;  he  saw  how 
their  skins  and  furs,  obtained  through  much  fatigue  and  hard 
travelling  in  hunting,  and  with  which  they  intended  to  buy 
clothing,  they  often  sold  at  a  worthless  rate  for  more  rum.  His 
heart  was  deeply  toiu'lied  as  he  beheld  these  wretched  tribes,  **  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd,*'  and  far  worse  in  their  contact  with 
civilization  and  society  than  in  their  native  state  of  evermore 
unmitigated  barbarity.  The  heart  of  John  AVoolman  beheld,  and 
wondered,  and  pitied,  and  determined  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to 
speak  God's  word  of  faith  and  consolation. 

In  pilgrimages  like  these  ho  had  frequently  to  endure  all  the 
hjirdships  of  the  missionary  to  wild  regions  and  to  savage  men. 
Frecpiently  he  had  to  lodge  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  without 
the  moans  of  fire,  or  bi'lls  for  the  horses.  There,  imder  the 
branches  of  some  ancient  oak,  he  would  lie  down  sometimes 
unable  to  sleej),  but  happy  in  his  seas(m  of  solitude  although 
unable  to  sleep.  '*Tlius,*'  says  he,  "lying  in  the  wilderness  and 
looking  at  the  stars,  I  was  led  to  contemplate  on  the  condition  of 
our  first  pai^'nts  when  th(\v  wen^  sent  forth  fnmi  the  garden;  how 
the  Almighty,  though  they  had  been  disobedient,  continued  to  bo  a 
Father  to  them,  and  showed  them  what  tended  to  their  felicitv  as 
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intolHgcnt  creatures,  and  was  aeceptiblc  to  Him."  He  mentions 
the  following  circumstance  in  such  a  spirit  of  commendation  that 
we  hmo  no  doubt  that  he  would  frequently  do  likewise,  for  to 
him  to  sec  what  seemed  excellent  or  heroic,  was  to  seek  to  imitate 
it.     He  .says:  — 

"  One  of  the  Mcnnonists,  a  Dutch  tribe,  having  acquaintance  with 
a  man  of  another  society  at  a  considerably  distance,  and  being  with 
his  waggon  on  business  near  the  house  of  his  said  acquaintance,  and 
night  coming  on,  he  had  thouglit  of  putting  up  with  him;  but 
passing  by  his  fields,  and  observing  the  distressed  condition  of  his 
slaves,  he  kindled  a  fire  in  the  woods  hard  by,  and  lay  there  that 
night.  His  said  acquaintance  hearing  where  he  lodged,  and  after- 
wards meeting  the  Mennonist,  told  him  of  it ;  adding,  he  should 
have  been  heartily  welcomed  at  his  house ;  and  from  their  acquain- 
tance in  former  time  wondered  at  his  conduct  in  that  case.  The 
Mennonist  replied,  *  Ever  since  I  lodged  by  thy  field  I  have  wanted 
an  oi)port unity  to  speak  with  thee.  I  had  intended  to  come  to  thy 
house  for  entertainment,  but  seeing  thy  slaves  at  their  work,  and 
observing  the  manner  of  their  dress,  I  had  no  liking  to  come  to 
partake  with  thee/  Ue  then  admonished  him  to  use  them  with  more 
humanity  ;  and  added,  *  as  I  lay  by  the  fire  that  night,  I  thought 
that  1,  as  a  man  of  substance,  thou  wouldst  have  received  freely ; 
but  if  I  had  been  as  poor  as  one  of  thy  slaves,  and  had  no  power  to 
help  myself,  I  should  have  received  from  thy  hand  no  kinder  usage 
tlian  they.'" 

But  it  was  in  the  years  1761  and  1762  that  John  Woolman 
was  most  impressed  to  \'isit  the  Indian  tribes.  He  passed  some 
n\()uths  among  those  savage  and  unsubdued  people  especially  in 
the  district  of  AVyoming — 

'*  On  Sasqnehanna's  side  fair  Wyoming/' 

a  picture  of  whose  primeval  sweetness  and  tranquility  Thomas 
('amj)boll  has  painted  in  glowing  colours.  Alas,  the  Christian 
does  not  look  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  poet;  and  the  scenery, 
tlie  subject  of  verses  so  sweet  as  ttiose  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
^\•as  defiled  and  defaced  by  all  the  darkness  of  savage  life,  tte  lust 
of  (oppression,  and  craft,  and  the  cruelties  of  predatory  warfare. 
But  the  communications  our  friend  had  with  the  Indians  were 
all  friendly.  He  went  among  them  "in  the  fiilness  of  the  gospel 
(jf  Clirist/'  He  desired  to  know  nothing  among  them  save  "  Jesus 
(Jhrist  and  Ilim  crucified,'*  and  they  listened  to  hiTn  in  peace.  His 
nilssion  began  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wehaloosing,  on  the  blinks* 
of  the  Delaware ;  and  while  there  he  saw  a  number  of  trees  around 
his  tent  peeled  for  the  purpose,  bearing  the  representations  of  men 
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going  to  and  rotmniug  from  the  wars,  and  of  somo  being  killed  in 
battle.  Ho  Ayalked  along  a  path  ordinarily  used  by  Indian 
warriors,  and  as  he  beheld  these  liistories  painted  in  red  and  black, 
he  "  thought  on  the  innumerable  affictions  which  the  proud,  fierce 
spirit  produccth  in  the  world."  He  was  brought  nign  to  ihe  life 
of  toil  and  fatigue  of  those  men  travelling  over  mountains  and 
deserts;  he  "thought  of  their  miseries  and  distresses,  wounded  by 
their  enemies,  bruised  and  wearied  among  the  mountains ;  and  at 
the  recollection  of  the  restless  and  unquiet  state  of  mind  of  thase 
who  live  in  this  spirit,  and  tlie  hatred  which  mutually  grows  up  in 
the  minds  of  their  children,  the  desire  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
love  and  peace  among  these  people  arose  veiy  fi'csh  in  me."  In 
these  excursions  he  had  to  spend  many  nights  in  the  woods, 
beneath  blankets  wet  with  travelling  in  the  rain;  but  when  unwell 
he  plunged  into  the  river  and  felt  fresh  and  well.  Thus,  kindline 
a  fire,  and  opening  the  tent  to  it, — the  bushes  spread  on  the  ground 
and  the  blankets  spread  over  them  in  the  wilderness — ^ho  and  bis 
friends  found  some  sleep  in  their  uncomfortable  habitation.  He 
mourned  in  spirit  as  he  travelled  over  wild  and  almost  impassable 
mountains — through  swamps  and  ban'cn  deserts.  He  saw  tbe 
gradual  extension  of  the  English  settlements,  by  the  narives  selling 
their  inheritances  for  trifling  considerations,  or  driven  back  by 
superior  force.  It  was  the  beginning  of  civilization,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  perils  and  the  cruelties  incident  to  that  state,  be 
travelled  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  declaring  the  Word  of  tbe 
Kingdom  as  he  passed  along  to  the  English  settlers  and  to  tbe 
Indian  tribes.  As  he  drew  near  to  Wyoming  he  found  himself  in 
a  state  of  growing  hostilities.  From  an  Indian  runner  be  beard 
that  an  English  fort  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians,  wbo  bad 
destroyed  the  i)eople;  and  some  Indian  warriors  came  to  tbe  town 
of  Wehaloosing  -with  English  sculps,  and  told  the  people  it  was 
war  with  the  English. 

An  incident  like  the  following  reveals  the  man  we  dcsoribe,  and 
the  dangers  through  wlueh  he  had  to  pass  : — 

"  Onr  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  ver}'  ancient  man.  Soon 
after  wo  had  put  in  our  bagga^i^c,  there  came  a  man  from  another 
Indian  liouse  some  distance  off*.  Perceiving  there  was  a  man  near 
the  door,  I  wont  out ;  the  man  had  a  tomahawk  wrapped  under  his 
matclicoat,  out  of  sijjrht.  As  I  approached  him,  he  took  it  into  bia 
liand ;  1  went  forward,  an<l  Ppcaking  to  him  in  a  friendly  waj, 
oeived  lie  undonstood  some  English.  My  companion  joining  r" 
liad  some  talk  ^^-itli  him  concerning  the  nature  of  our  visit  in 
parts  ;  lie  then  went  into  tlie  liouse  with  us,  and  talking  wiUi 
guides  soon  ap])eared  friendly,  sat  down  and  ami  d  his  p^ei 
Though  taking  his  hatchet  in  his  hand  at  the  instant  i    mr  near  If 
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him  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  I  believe  ho  had  no  other  intent 
than  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  any  violence  were  offered  him.'* 

At  this  period  of  his  journey  he  became  naturally  troubled  with 
painful  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  further  so  dangerous 
a  journey  ;  he  believed  that  ho  had,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  come 
thus  far,  and  now  in  his  usual  way  he  besought  of  the  Lord  to 
teach  him  what  ho  ought  to  do.  Ho  became  very  jealous  of  him- 
self, fearing  lest  he  should  shrink  back  merely  on  account  of  the 
(Itmgors  that  threatened  his  course ;  and  fearing,  also,  lest  the 
dosiio  of  reputation  as  a  man  firmly  settled  to  jiersevere  through 
daiipors,  might  have  place  in  him.  His  gracious  Father  saw  the 
conHiots  of  his  soul,  and  was  pleased  to  bless  His  servant  with 
peace ;  and  after  a  night  of  earnest  wakefulness,  he  rose  in  the 
morning  strengthened,  to  commit  his  life  and  all  things  relating 
thereto  into  ifis  hands,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  in  the  journey 
the  work  given  him  to  do. 

As  he  came  among  the  Indians,  he  found  the  traces  of  Chris- 
tian truth  before  liim ;  the  Moravians  had  formed  some  societies  ; 
sometimes  he  found  a  Bible  in  an  Indian  hut,  and  a  spirit  of 
lu^aring  and  attentiveness  over  the  tribes.  He  sent  his  canoes 
usually  on  down  the  river  by  the  pilot,  and  appointed  a  meeting 
at  some  distant  place ;  but  his  trials  were  very  severe.  In  winding 
a  way  through  the  forests  to  the  Indian  encampments,  sometimes 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the  way  was  impeded  by  trees 
hurled  down  by  the  tempest,  and  lying  across  the  path  ;  some- 
times he  was  tried  bv  severe  illness  and  sickness  from  the  different 
way  of  living  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  but  ho  held 
firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  God  to  support  His 
peo])le  in  their  pilgi-image,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  a  resigned 
heart,  and  he  found  quietness. 

At  Wehaloosing,  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  SusquehannOy 
<'om  posed  of  about  fort}'  houses,  built  mostly  of  split  plimk,  in  the 
riukst  style,  covered  with  bark,  he  found  a  man,  an  Indian^ 
named  Papunehang,  who,  having  met  with  the  Moravians,  had 
hiboured  f()r  the  reformation  of  the  town;  he  held  there,  as  was 
u^ual  with  him,  a  meeting,  and  spoke  to  the  people  by  the  mouth 
of  an  interpreter  ;  but  afterwards  he  felt  "his  mind  covered,"  as 
he  says,  *'  with  the  spirit  of  prayer ;"  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
pray  to  God,  and  believed  if  he  prayed  aright  he  would  be  heard; 
and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  interpreting  should  be  omitted, 
lie  felt  Divine  love  was  shed  over  the  meeting,  and  before  the 
people  went  out  he  obsen'ed  Papunehang  speaking  to  one  of  the 
mternreters  ;  and  he  found  he  had  said  in  the  graphic  language  of 
tlie  Ked  Man,  "I  love  to  feel  whore  words  come  from."     Could 
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any  words  more  strikingly  convey  the  impression  of  that  state  of 
heart  in  which  words  are  dispensed  mth,  and  souls  are  attracted 
to  each  other  by  their  sympathies.  Thus  he  was  preserved  to 
accomplish  his  journey  through  all  the  perils  of  the  wilderness. 
His  narrative  is  a  very  simple  one,  for  his  words  were  always  few, 
but  they  express  much ;  but  in  the  open  night,  in  the  <lcsolate 
solitude,  on  the  wide  and  winding  river,  amidst  wild  men,  in  battle 
with  abounding  rattlesnakes,  through  swamps  and  floods,  over 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  midst  of  dread  and  impassable 
forests,  he  was  taught  patience,  and  was  also  made  thankful  to 
God  who  thus  led  about  and  instructed  him,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  of  the  most  dreadful  character,  "  made  him  to 
dwell  in  safety." 

As  we  accompany  him  in  his  wanderings,  and  see  his  unshaken 
trust  in  Divine  protection,  we  cannot  but  recall  a  beautiful  medi- 
tation of  his,  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation ;  for  I  now  saw  that 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  were  precious  incense  ;  and  a  trumpet  was 
given  to  me,  that  1  might  sound  fortli  this  language  that  the  children 
might  hear  it,  and  be  invited  together  to  this  precious  habitation, 
where  the  prayers  of  the  saint,  as  precious  incense,  arise  before  the 
throne  of  (rod  and  the  Lamb.  I  saw  this  habitation  to  be  safe — to 
be  inwardly  quiet ;  when  there  were  great  stirrings  and  commotions 
in  the  world.  Prayer  at  this  day  in  pure  resignation,  is  a  precions 
place ;  the  call  goes  forth  to  the  Church  that  she  gather  to  tne  place 
of  pure  inward  prayer,  and  her  habitation  is  safe." 

From  the  year  1763  to  1769,  although  the  life  and  the  ministry 
of  John  AVoolman  was  of  a  more  domestic  character,  and  confined 
mostly  to  visits  through  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
they  were  nevertheless  spent  in  active  exertions  for  usefulness, 
and  the  dissemination  of  holy  lessons.  Mount  Holly  was  the  place 
of  his  home,  and  from  thence  his  influence  and  piety  radiated 
through  the  various  societies.  lie  constantly  acted  beneath  the 
feeling,  that  the  more  our  lives  are  confonned  to  the  will  of  God, 
the  better  it  is  for  ils  ;  and  that  in  all  things — alike  in  the  affSurs 
of  trade  and  in  the  afiairs  of  external  religionism — ^that  which  is 
of  God,  gathers  to  God ;  and  that  wliich  is  of  the  world,  is  owned 
by  the  world.     Very  sweetly  he  wiites  : — 

"  *  No  man  can  see  God  and  live.'  This  was  spoken  by  the 
Almighty  to  Moses  the  prophet,  and  opened  by  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer. As  death  conies  on  our  own  wills,  and  a  new  life  is 
formed  in  us,  the  heart  is  purified  and  prepared  to  understand 
clearly.     '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.* 
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In  purity  of  heart,  the  mind  is  Divinely  opened  to  behold  the  nature 
of  universal  righteousness,  or  the  righteousness  of  the  kinjzdom  ot 
God.  *  No  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  that  is  of  6od;  he 
hath  seen  the  Father.'  " 

"  There  is  a  noble  guest  within  us,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton ; 
"oh,  let  all  our  business  be  to  entertain  him  honourably,  and  to 
live  in  celestial  love  within  :  that  will  make  all  things  without  to 
be  very  contemptible  in  our  eyes."  To  this  state  of  exalted  piety 
Woolman  had  reached.  "  The  rule  by  which  he  walked,"  "  the 
thing  "  which  he  minded,  was,  as  we  nave  said,  "  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Thus  he  realized  that  great  saying 
of  Luther's :  "  It  is  God's  work  alone  to  banish  idols  from  the 
human  heart ;  whatever  comes  from  without  is  a  farce." 

The  whole  history  of  John  Woolman  is  the  history  of  a  tender 
conscience ;  to  many  it  may  seem  even  the  record  of  a  narrow 
mind.  He  had  many  doubts  and  fears  with  reference  to  his  path 
way — doubts  which  never  would  have  occurred  to  a  less  tender 
and  holy  soul.  He  constantly  trembled  lest  he  should  in  any  way 
be  involved  in  the  sinfulness  of  prevailing  customs  and  usages. 
Superfluities  and  luxuries  he  was  constantly  watchftd  against. 
He  feared  for  all  the  occasions  of  trade,  and  renounced  it,  appa- 
rently, himself,  from  the  fear  of  its  incompatibility  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  profession.  He  had  a  constant  feeling 
that  to  trade  with  oppressors,  without  labouring  to  dissuade  them 
from  such  unkind  treatment,  was  wrong.  He  thought  that  to 
seek  for  gain  by  such  traffic  tended  to  make  them  easy  respecting 
their  conduct,  and  so  justified  the  complaint  of  the  prophet, 
"  They  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked."  Thus  he 
led  a  life  of  holy  fear,  and  testifies  how  often,  travelling  on  the 
road,  he  felt  a  cry  rise  from  the  centre  of  his  mind,  "  Oh,  Lord  I 
I  am  a  stranger  on  the  earth ;  hide  not  Thy  fiace  from  me." 

But  he  was  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  to  speak  the  Vord  of 
faithfulness.  Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1763,  a  man  came  to  Mount 
Holly,  having  previously  published,  by  an  advertisement,  that  at 
a  certain  public-house  he  would  show  many  wonderful  operations. 
Such  announcements  and  exhibitions  excited  very  much  more 
attention  then  than  now.  The  man  appeared,  and  announced  his 
show  again  for  the  following  night.  The  people  were  to  gather 
about  sunset : — 

"  So,"  says  Woolman,  "  I  went  to  the  public-house  in  the  evening, 
and  told  the  man  of  the  house  that  I  hsbd  an  inchnation  to  spend  a 
part  of  the  evening  there ;  with  which  he  signified  that  he  was 
content.  Then,  getting  down  by  the  door,  I  spoke  to  the  people  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  they  came  together,  concerning  this  snow ; 
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and  laboured  to  convince  them  that  their  thus  assembling  together 
to  see  these  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and  bestowing  their  money  to 
support  men  who  in  that  capacity  were  of  no  use  to  the  world,  was 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.  One  of  the  com- 
pany endeavoured  to  show  by  argument  the  reasonableness  of  their 
proceedings  herein  ;  but,  after  considering  some  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  calmly  debating  the  matter,  he  gave  up  the  point.  After 
spending  about  an  hour  among  them,  and  feeling  my  mind  easy,- 1 
departed." 

In  1769  he  visited  the  West  Indies,  especially  Barbadoes,  his 
mind  being  under  great  concern  for  the  state  of  the  slaves  there. 
He  opens  a  series  of  reflections,  exhibiting  the  tenderness  of  Ihs 
nature. 

But  the  time  drew  nigh  when  our  friend  must  lay  down  his 
stewardship,  and  when  he  must  hear  the  Master's  call.  He  had 
been  a  long  time  under  a  concern  and  engagement  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  to  visit  the  Friends  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
England  ;  and  in  1772  he  sailed  from  Chester,  in  New  England, 
with  Samuel  Emlin,  in  a  ship  bound  for  London.  On  this  voyage, 
then  so  long  and  irksome,  he  would  not  be  a  cabin  passenger^ 
but  took  his  place  in  the  steerage,  that  there  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  with  respect  to  the  life 
of  the  poor  sailors.  He  mingled  with  them,  sought  opportunities 
of  conversation  ydth  them,  and  laboured  to  turn  their  minds  to 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  also  held  religious  meetings  in  the 
cabin,  and  felt  in  the  ser>'ice  the  power  of  Divine  love.  But  his 
mind  was  greatly  exercised  with  reference  to  the  people  employed 
on  the  sea.     In  striking  words  he  says : — 


"  When  I  remember  the  saying  of  the  Most  Hi^h,  through 
prophet,  *  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself;  tney  shall  show 
forth  my  praise ;  and  think  of  placing  children  among  such  to  learn 
the  practice  of  sailing,  the  consistency  of  it  seems  to  me  like  that 
mentioned  by  the  prophet,  *  There  is  no  answer  from  God.'  " 

He  arrived  in  London  the  8th  of  June,  1772,  and  aftei^  spend- 
ing some  time  with  members  of  his  socictj',  he  proceeded  towards 
Yorkshire  ;  and  as  he  passed  along,  his  mind  was  moved  by  thd 
state  of  the  poor ;  he  was  afiected  by  the  price  of  provisions^  and 
by  the  price  of  wages  and  their  disproportion.  Stage-coaches,  too, 
then  in  the  vigour  of  their  maturity,  were  a  preat  offence  to  Hitw^  ; 
ho  heard  of  their  going  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty. 
four  hours ! — ^ho  heard  of  horses  killed  with  hard  driving — he 
heard  of  the  pains  suffered  by  post-boys,  and  reflected: — "So 
great  is  the  hurrj'  in  the  spirit  of  this  world,  that  in  aiming  to  do 
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business  quickly,  and  to  gain  wealtib,  the  creation  at  this  day  doth 
loudly  gxx)an."  So  many  were  the  tales  of  the  hardships  and 
suiferings  on  the  mails  of  those  days  that  he  would  not  send 
letters  by  the  ordinary  posts,  and  cautioned  firiends  against  send- 
ing, and  especially  his  mmily  against  employing  them  to  commu- 
nicate with  him ;  he  thus  suffered  great  inconvenience,  but  hia 
wa.s  a  nature  that  never  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  inconvenience^ 
or  even  suffering,^  in  the  path  of  duty ;  and  he  was  ever  disposed 
"  to  count  it  all  joy  when  he  fell  into  divers  temptation3,"  by 
which  was  wrought  within  him  the  golden  results  of  "  patience, 
experience,  and  hope  that  made  not  ashamed/' 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
he  had  several  attacks  of  disabling  sickness ;  but  while  in  the 
city  of  York,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Priestman,  he  was  seized 
with  small-pox ;  he  instantly  expressed  his  resignation  alike  to 
live  or  to  die ;  some  friends  who  attended  him  made  some  note^ 
of  his  last  prayers  and  his  words.  On  the  third  day  of  his  sickness 
he  was  heard  to  utter  the  following  prayer : — 

^'  0  Lord,  my  God !  the  amazing  horrors  of  darkness^  wmne 
gathered  around  me  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to 
go  forth.  I  felt  the  death  and  the  extent  of  the  misery  of  my 
fellow-creatttres,  separated  from  the  Divine  harmony,  and  it  was 
heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  crushed  down  under  it.  I 
lifted  up  my  hand,  I  stretched  out  my  arm,  but  there  was  none  to 
help  me  ^  1  looked  round  about  me  and  was  amazed.  In  the  depths 
of  misery,  O  Lord  !  I  remembered  that  Thou  art  omnipotent ;  that 
I  called  Thee  Father ;  and  I  felt  that  I  loved  Thee ;  and  I  was 
made  quiet  in  Thy  will,  and  I  waited  for  dehverance  from  Thee. 
Thou  hadst  pity  upon  me  when  no  man  could  help  me.  I  saw 
that  meekness  under  suffering  was  showed  us  in  the  most  affeotinj^ 
example  of  Thy  Son,  and  thou  taught  me  to  follow  Him^  and  I  sai<^ 
*  Thy  will,  O  Father  !  be  done.'  " 

ITc  was  separated  from  his  wife  and  family,  but  he  said  he  felt 
near  to  them ;  and  when  he  left  them  he  had  taken  leave  as  never 
to  return.  When  informed  of  his  approaching  death,  he  said : — 
**  The  trial  is  made  easier  than  I  could  have  thought^  my  wijl 
being  wholly  taken  away."  In  the  night  a  young  woman  having 
given  him  something  to  drink,  he  said  : — "  My  child,  thou  seeniest 
verj'  kind  to  me,  a  poor  creature ;  the  Lord  will  reward  thee  for 
it."  After  awhile  he  cried  out  with  great  earnestness  of  spirit— 
*'  Oh,  my  Father !  oh,  my  Father  !  "  And,  affain — "  Oh,  my 
Father,  how  comfortable  Thou  ait  to  nxy  soul  at  this  trying 
season  !  "  He  was  asked  if  he  would  take  a  little  nourishment, 
After  some  pause  he  said : — **  My  child,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say 

2  Q  2 
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to  it ;  I  seem  nearly  arrived  where  my  soul  shall  have  rest  from 
all  its  troubles."  After  having  given  something  to  be  inserted  in 
his  journal,  he  said : — "  I  believe  the  Lord  will  now  excuse  me 
from  all  exercises  of  this  kind ;  and  I  see  no  work  but  one,  which 
is  to  be  the  last  wrought  by  me  in  this  world ;  the  messenger  will 
come  that  will  release  mo  from  all  these  troubles,  but  it  miust  be 
the  Lord's  time  which  I  am  waiting  for."  Several  times  he 
expressed  his  faith  and  hope  in  Christ,  and  his  entire  dependence 
on  him.  He  said  he  haa  had  some  painful  conflicts,  but  now 
they  appeared  over.  "  I  look  now,"  said  he,  "  in  the  face  of  my 
dear  Redeemer."  The  last  words  he  was  unable  to  speak,  but 
wrote : — "  I  believe  my  being  here  is  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  I 
know  not  as  to  life  or  death."  At  a  quarter  before  six  in  tiie 
morning  he  fell  into  an  easy  sleep,  which  continued  for  half-an- 
hour,  then  seeming  to  awake,  he  breathed  a  few  times,  and  expired 
without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle. 

Such  was  the  life  of  John  Woolman,  who  came  to  this  country 
to  do  his  Lord's  work  and  to  die.  His  life  needs  no  commenta- 
torial  criticism ;  it  was  so  simple  that  it  describes  itsel£  His  life 
finally  illustrates  the  words  of  our  Lord — "  If  any  man  serve  me 
let  him  follow  me  ;  and  where  I  am  there  also  shall  my  servant 
be ;  if  any  man  serve  me  him  will  my  father  honour." 


IL 
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Africa  is  still  without  doubt  what  it  has  ever  been,  a  r^on  o 
barbaric  mystery ;  the  talcs  of  travellers  still  read  like  the  wild 
stories  of  Arabian  enchantment.     Every  traveller  brings  some- 
thing to  stir  the  imagination ;  man  is  beheld  there  beneath  strange 

^  I.  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  with  Bxplorationa  from  Khmrtoom 
on  the  White  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  the  Equator ;  being  Sketches  from  Sizt«CB 
Years'  Travel.  By  John  Petherick,  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Britannic  Migeaty'i  Ccmmd  for 
the  Soudan,     \yilliani  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1861. 

II.  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  with  Accounts  of  tha 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chace  of  the  Qorilla,  Crooodilc^ 
Leopard,  Elephant.  Hippoiwtamus,  and  other  Animals.  By  Paul  B.  Da  ChaiUo. 
London  :  John  Murray. 

in.  The  Africans  at  Home;  being  a  Popular  Description  of  Africa  nd  tba 
Africans.  Condensed  from  the  Accounts  of  African  Travellers,  from  the  tim«  of 
Mungo  Park  to  the  present  day.  By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbrair,  M.A^  Author  of 
the  Mandingo  and  Foola  Qrammars,  &c.    Longman,  Greon  <k  Co. 
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lights — in  forms  of  society  alto^ther  uncouth  and  peculiar. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  meet  with  animals  of  such  strange  form  and 
ma";nitude.  There  are  unmeasurable  regions — wild  and  uncivil- 
ized grandeur — impassable  deserts  of  sand  overwhelming  those 
who  attempt  to  penetrate  them — inaccessible  forest  glooms,  which 
draw  round  the  whole  continent  an  awful  circle  of  mystery,  and 
keep  the  imagination  ever  on  the  stretch,  creating  unrealized 
wonders,  and  through  which  wander  races — nomadic  hordes — 
children  of  the  desert ;  or  resting  there  in  their  village  kraals, 
from  whence  they  issue  forth  to  rouse  the  lion  or  the  tiger  from 
their  den,  or  track  the  elephant  to  his  brake,  or  the  hippopotamus 
to  his  watery  jungle.  There,  amidst  the  mangrove  swamps,  lies  the 
crocodile,  like  a  log  on  the  waters.  There,  the  serpent  tribe, 
mightiest  in  bulk  and  strength,  abound.  The  most  malignant 
forces  of  nature  in  the  atmospheric,  vegetable,  animal,  and  reptile 
world,  expand  themselves  there,  almost  sanctioning  the  belief  that 
the  whole  continent  is  beneath  the  baleful  influence  of  some 
especial  cui*se,  and  yet  there  are  other  tracks — solitudes,  which 
look  like  happy  valleys.  All  is  not  unrelieved ;  there  are  regions 
of  surj)as.siiig  beauty  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mountains — ^there 
lurk  scenes  at  once  of  pastoral  loveliness  and  natural  magnificence ; 
}  et  even  there  despotic  princes  wield  the  baton  of  their  petty 
tyranny  over  peoples  whose  names  we  never  heard,and  whose  exist- 
ence was  altogether  unknown  to  the  map — spend  there  their  little 
day,  (h^corated  with  ivory  and  gold,  with  pearls  and  ornaments,  or 
with  feathers  and  shells,  and  war  paint,  as  we  might  hang  the 
tinsel,  or  the  gewgaw,  on  a  Maj-pole,  or  a  harlequin.  Here  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Petherick,  we  find  such  a  picture  of  the  Abba 
Islands,  on  the  White  Nile,  in  which  we  have  in  pleasant  union 
the  terror  and  the  beauty  which  are  never  far  apart  in  Afirica ; — 

"  A  few  miles  beyond  are  a  group  of  most  beantifully  wooded 
islands,  some  of  which  have  been  partially  cleared  by  a  few  enter- 
prising Egyptian  fellahs,  and  produced  most  excellent  wheat,  cotton, 
niolons,  and  vegetables.  One  of  those  adventurous  fellows  but 
recently,  whilst  working  at  his  "  shadoof"  (a  lever  for  raising  water), 
had  been  watched  by  a  crocodile,  which  suddenly  darted  at  him  from 
out  the  river,  allowing  him  barely  time  to  jump  into  the  excavation 
in  the  embankment  formed  for  the  working  of  his  lever.  Singing  out 
lustily  for  help,  he  was  followed  by  the  open-jawed  reptile,  the 
onslaught  of  which  was  so  furious  that  it  jammed  its  shoulders  so 
etVectually  between  the  sides  of  the  pit — partially  open  towards  the 
river-side — that,  notwithstanding  all  its  efforts,  it  could  neither 
advance  to  seize  its  prey  nor  retire.  The  position  of  the  man,  as  he 
forced  himself  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  small  prison,  roaring  for 
assistance,  and  invoking  the  Prophet  and  saints,  may  be  imagined ; 
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whilst  the  fearfallj-anued  mouth  of  his  enemy,  threatening  insiaiit 
death,  was  extended  within  a  span  of  his  ohest.  His  cries  'were 
nnheard ;  bat  his  comrades,  attracted  at  length  by  the  intermption 
of  the  water,  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  spearing  with  a  lance  the 
helpless  reptile,  the  fellah  was  released." 

"  We  were  now  proceeding  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  and  leaving  every  trace  of  civilization  behind  ns.  The 
banks  on  either  side  of  the  broad  stream  were  clothed  with  thick 
bnsh,  containing  stately  sont-trees.  They  were  primitiye  forests, 
which  doubtless  had  never  been  disturbed ;  but  now  their  timber  win 
sought  by  the  Khartoum  boat-builders,  and  huge  tnmks  lay  prostrate, 
possessed  for  the  felling.  The  occupants  of  these  imposing  'wilds 
were  herds  of  antelopes  and  gazelles  ;  and  in  the  morning  a  yeiezaa 
lion,  or  a  female  with  her  cubs,  on  our  approach,  would  slink  from 
the  confines  of  the  stream  into  the  underwood.  Small  blue  monkeys 
bounded  from  tree  to  tree,  and  now  and  then  raced  playfhlly  aloxig 
the  open  beach.  The  stream  was  wide,  and  the  lowness  of  ite  banks 
admitted  the  floods  far  into  the  interior  of  the  bush.  No  trace  of 
man  was  visible. 

"  Farther  on,  wo  passed  through  the  broad  channels  of  a  maze  of 
the  most  beautifully- wooded  islands  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  Mimosa 
and  hcglig  were  the  predominant  trees ;  the  magnificence  and  beantj 
of  their  rich  foliages  I  cannot  describe.  Flocks  of  wild  fowl,  from  the 
teal  to  the  large  black  goose,  afforded  excellent  sport  as  they  flew 
past  the  boat ;  and  as  they  fell  into  the  stream,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  swnrms  of  crocodiles,  the  sailors  vied  with  each  other  in 
plunging  headlong  into  the  water  after  them.  On  one  only  of  these 
beautiful  islands  were  a  few  temporary  huts  of  some  S^^l^ook  fisher- 
men, who  retired  on  our  approach. 

"  After  several  hours'  sailing  amidst  the  lovely  intricacies  of  the 
Abba  Islands,  the  wide  open  stream  again  appeared  in  all  its 
grandeur.  Wider,  still  wider,  became  its  waters,  as,  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  north  wind,  we  neared  the  Machada,  or  ford, 
Aboo  Zact,  where  it  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile  and  a-half  across.  Its 
waters,  however,  though  still  swollen,  were  shallow,  and  a  low 
calcareous  reef,  over  which  we  crossed,  proved  an  impediment  to  our 
boat,  on  which  it  frequently  stuck.  The  strong  backs  of  our  sailors, 
however,  hcl])ed  us  over  the  difficulties,  although  at  the  cost  of  cat 
feet  on  the  shnrj)  edges  of  the  reef  The  sides  of  the  stream  were 
slightly  wooded,  but  the  interior  was  open  and  sandy,  though  well 
cover(;d  with  herlMige.  A  group  of  bleak  primitive  mountains,  some 
fifty  miles  distant — Jolxil  Kourm,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Arab  and 
ne*]fro  ])opuhiti()ii — was  plainly  visible  to  westwards ;  and  a  solitaiy, 
equally  naked,  mountain,  but  nearer  the  stream,  on  its  right." 

In  Africa  wasthe  mythical  residence  of  Prcstcr  John,  whose  exist- 
ence turned  the  heads  of  writers  crazy  in  the  middle  ages  ;  these 
were  the  fabled  glories  of  the  Ghana,  that  wonderful  paboe  of  the 
great  king — "  a  maiis  of  native  gold  neither  cast  nor  wrought  by 
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any  instrument,  but  formed  by  Divine  Providence  alone,  forming 
tlie  royal  throne,"  while  tamed  elephants  and  cameleopards 
swelled  the  pomp  of  the  royal  equipage.  These  wild  tales  the 
children  of  Africa  themselves  do  not  seem  slow  either  to  believe 
or  invent.  In  Mr.  Petherick*s  intercourse  with  the  tribes,  he 
tells  us : — 

"An  old  negro,  stated  to  have  been  a  great  traveller,  was  sent 
for,  and  told  me  that  with  a  great  deal  of  address  he  had,  as  a  trader, 
penetrated  tlio  territories  of  a  great  number  of  tribes  lying  south. 
The  first  of  these,  at  the  distance  of  some  months'  travel,  he  found  to 
be  men  like  themselves,  but  exceedingly  savage  in  their  dispositions, 
and  who,  like  myself,  could  kill  people  at  great  distances  ;  but,  unlike 
the  iron  I  had  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood,  their  arms  were  bowa 
and  arrows,  it  being  impossible  to  extricate  the  latter  when  once 
inserted.  Furtlier  on,  the  people  were  possessed  of  four  eyes — two 
in  front  and  two  behind — and  consequently  they  could  walk  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards.  The  tribe  adjoining  them  frightened  him 
out  of  his  wits :  their  eyes,  instead  of  being  in  their  heads,  were 
placed  under  their  arm-pits,  so  that  when  they  wished  to  see,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  arm.  Feeling  uncomfortable  amongst  them, 
ho  proceeded  still  farther  south.  He  found  there  people  with  faces 
similar  to  monkeys,  and  tails  a  yard  long.  And  the  last  tribe  he 
visited,  after  years  of  travel,  were  dwarfs,  whose  ears  reached  to  the 
ground,  and  were  so  wide,  that  when  they  lay  down,  one  served  as  a 
mattress,  and  the  other  for  a  covering.  He  wound  up  by  impressing 
upon  me  the  danger  of  proceeding  amongst  such  barbarous  hordes." 

Africa,  said  a  great  geographer,  obstructs  the  highway  of  the 
civilized  nations  across  the  ocean.  If  Africa  could  cease  to  exist, 
the  world,  it  seems,  would  be  all  the  better,  and  therefore  wiser 
men  have  set  themselves  to  the  inquiry,  how  they  could  make  Jber 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  wond  P  We  have  had  during  the 
last  several  years  many  works  upon  the  varied  regions  of  the 
continent,  and  all  of  widely- var}'ing  interest,  firom  different  sources. 
Th(.'  two  first  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  starting 
from  opposite  quarters,  meet  each  other.  Mr.  Petherick  enterea 
the  service  of  Slehemet  Ali  in  1845,  as  mining  engineer,  and  he 
thus  for  a  nimiber  of  years  had  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
acquainting  himself  with  the  scenery  of  the  regions  he  describes, 
and  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  people  of  the  desert ;  he  would 
seem  to  be  a  tough  specimen  by  some  of  his  personal  delineations 
of  himself.     Thus  we  have  this  pleasant  little  episode  : — 

"  After  cofTee  and  a  pipe,  I  retired  early  to  my  tent,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  good  night's  rest.  A  guard  of  eight  men  had  been 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents,  with  orders  to  relieve  each  other. 
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four  to  be  on  duty  at  a  time.  I  was  soon  in  my  camp-bed ;  bnt  fonnd 
mj  guards,  with  the  laudable  object  of  keeping  awake,  indulging  in 
such  boisterous  merriment  as  to  scare  sleep  from  me.  I  made  ineffec- 
tual remonstrances ;  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  bounded  oat 
of  bed.  Thrusting  my  feet  into  slippers,  the  only  addition  to  my 
costume  de  ntiit,  I  darted  at  my  persecutors,  determined  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  an  English  fist.  Seeing  me,  they  bolted ;  and,  giving 
chase  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  I  soon  came  np,  when,  planting  an 
emphatic  right-hander  on  the  temple  of  the  man  nearest  me,  I 
knocked  him  over ;  and,  returning  to  my  tent,  I  need  not  say  that  I 
experienced  no  further  disturbance." 

The  following  response  made  by  Mr.  Petherick  to  the  reception 
given  him  by  a  great  chief,  also  shows  his  fine  instincts  in  the  way 
of  politeness : — 

"  On  approaching  the  boat,  the  crowd  made  way  for  the  chief ;  and, 
on  the  first  invitation,  ho  fearlessly  sprang  on  board,  accompanied  by 
three  of  his  attendants.  Inviting  him  into  the  cabin,  and  seating 
myself  on  a  couch,  I  beckoned  to  him  and  his  attendants  to  sit  down 
on  the  floor.  The  sight  of  our  fire-arms  and  hunting-knives  (the 
only  cabin  decorations)  excited  his  attention,  and,  looking  meaningly 
at  his  men,  ho  rose  on  one  knee  to  salute  me.  Grasping  my  ri^t 
hand,  and  turning  up  the  palm,  he  quietly  spat  into  it ;  then, 
looking  into  my  face,  he  elaborately  repeated  the  process.  Staggered 
at  the  man's  audacity,  my  first  impulse  was  to  knock  him  down ; 
but,  his  features  oxprcsHing  kindness  only,  I  vented  xny  rage  by 
returning  the  compliment  with  all  possible  interest.  His  delight 
seemed  excessive,  and,  resuming  his  scat,  he  expressed  to  his  com- 
panions his  convictions  that  I  must  be  a  great  chief.  Similar  salutes 
followed  with  each  of  his  attendants,  and  friendship  was  established." 

And  to  refer  to  other  aspects  of  this  ver\'  entertaining  book, 
what  a  concei)tion  the  follo^i-ing  incident  gives  of  the  awe  with 
which  an  educated  and  scientific  white  man  must  be  surrounded 
among  barbaric  tribes  : — 

"Arriving  one  evening  at  a  large  settlement,  we  had  scarcely 
installed  ourselves  in  the  Sheikh's  rakuba,  when  shrill  cries  of  the 
women  denoted  the  presence  of  death.  The  Sheikh  informed  ns  that 
a  valued  nogivss  who  had  reared  his  children,  had  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent  at  flic  well ;  and  so  fatal  was  his  venom,  that  the  negress 
would  certainly  die.  To  a  request  to  see  her,  in  order  to  apply  some 
remedy,  ho  replied  (hat  it  was  quite  useless,  the  poison  of  the  seipent 
being  deadly.  Persisting  in  my  desire,  I  was  shown  into  an  inner 
court,  where,  extended  on  the  ground,  I  found  a  powerfully-consti- 
tuted woman,  past  the  middle  age,  in  whom  life  was  still  apparent. 
Speechless,  she  could  rej)ly  to  none  of  my  questions,  but  her  weeping 
fellow-slaves  told  me  that  the  reptile  had  bitten  her  in  the  foot.     Bj 
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the  light  of  a  candle,  I  discovered  a  few  small  punctures  on  the  right 
toe,  and,  cutting  into  them  with  a  razor,  the  blood  .flowed  freely. 
From  a  small  medicine-ohest  I  produced  a  phial  of  salammoniac, 
with  which  I  saturated  the  wound  I  had  made ;  and,  mixing  a 
dozen  drops  in  some  water,  poured  it  down  her  throat.  Then,  bidding 
her  master  place  her  on  a  couch,  and  cover  her  up  well,  I  have  left 
the  rest  to  Providence.  Although  I  had  efTectually  cured  poisonous 
scorpion  wounds,  never  having  had  a  trial  on  serpent  bites,  I  was  by 
no  means  certain  of  success  :  and  while  thanking  me  for  my  atten- 
tion, the  Sheikh  and  the  village  wiseadres  were  certain  death  would 
ensue.  My  first  thought  in  the  morning  was  of  the  suffering  negress, 
and  to  my  astonishment  they  told  me  she  was  following  her  usual 
occupation  of  drawing  water.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  surprise 
and  gratitude  of  the  Sheikh,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house,  were 
boundless ;  and  although  proud  of  my  success,  I  was  glad  the 
departure  of  our  caravan  furnished  me  with  an  excuse  to  rid  myself 
of  the  importunities  of  a  crowd  of  reed  or  pretended  invalids." 

Mr.  Petherick's  ^book  is  truly  delightful  reading.  We  have 
seldom  mot  with  more  pleasing  photographs  in  words  of  the 
people  of  tho  desert.  Geology,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  object  of 
the  traveller's  wanderings ;  but  general  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
much  more  interested  in  the  truly  racy  descriptions  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  desert  life  than  any  very  lengthy  diser- 
tations  upon  the  mineral  and  metal  world.  We  have  fine 
glimpses  of  hospitality  and  courtesy,  like  what  we  read  of  the 
days  of  Abraham ;  graphic  descriptions  of  the  oriental  market, 
and  the  thronging  peoples,  with  their  temporary  booths,  gathering 
in  the  vast  plains ;  girls  in  true  oriental  style,  with  the  raised 
arm  and  upturned  hand,  carrying  their  pitchers  or  wicker  dishes ; 
crowds  of  pedestrians,  and  equestrians  on  donkeys  and  camels, 
and  crowds  of  young  men  and  women  frequenting  the  vendors 
of  the  gaudily-striped  handkerchiefs — ^white,  grey,  and  blue-dyed 
cotton  Slanchester  goods,  and  plain  white,  red,  and  bordered  plaid 
scarfs ;  saddles  for  all  kinds  of  beasts,  cords,  bridles,  swords, 
lances,  hoes,  hatchets,  cowriey-shells,  needles,  brass  thimbles,  oil, 
odoriferous  herbs,  spices,  antimony,  called  "  kaul,"  for  tinging  the 
eyelashes;  pepper,  salt,  onions,  garlic,  tobacco,  grain,  and  a 
tliousand  other  things  forming  the  objects  of  trade. 

The  book  is  delightful  throughout :  the  gazelle  hunting — the 
ostrich  shooting — the  rapid  passing  from  village  to  village  among 
the  secluded  people  of  those  pleasant  regions ;  so  our  traveller 
pursues  his  way  to  tho  deep  mterior  of  Central  Africa.  These 
travels  spread  over  many  years.  As  they  close,  he  is  plainly 
entering  upon  that  more  degraded  order  of  African  character 
everywhere  met  in  the  interior.  Here  is  a  sketch  from  Barbaric 
life :— 
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"  Three  ^  b'  Airtber  inarch  over  a  level  conntay  covered  with 
bash  brought  us  to  the  Wadj  Koing,  where,  however,  our  reoeption 
proved  most  inhospitable.  Taking  up  our  quarters  under  some 
splendid  tamarind-trees  on  the  confines  of  the  village,  we  waited 
three  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  whilst  we  were  Burrounded 
by  the  population,  who,  criticising  and  laughing  at  us,  oongratalated 
themselves  upon  the  rich  spoil  which  had  so  providentially  fallen 
within  their  grasp.  Tlie  chief  at  length  arrived ;  and,  afler  a  long 
consultation  with  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  he  at  last  condescended  to 
approach ;  seating  himself  opposite  me,  and,  striking  the  ground 
with  his  club,  asked  what  brought  me  into  his  territoiy  p  Pointing 
to  the  baskets  filled  with  beads,  I  stated  that  he  might  possen 
himself  of  them  by  exchanging  tusks  of  ivory,  and  the  inhabitant! 
of  his  village  might  also  obtain  them  by  providing  my  party  with 
provision.  Another  blow  of  the. club  followed,  with  a  peremptoiy 
order  to  quit  his  territory ;  that  he  had  no  ivory,  neither  wonld  he 
allow  anything  to  be  supplied  to  me ;  and  unless  we  departed  in^ 
mediately,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences,  as  ms  men,  to 
whom  ho  proudly  pointed,  were  but  waiting  his  withdrawal  to  fidl 
upon  us.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  whence  we  came ;  and, 
replying  in  the  negative,  he  said  that  it  must  be  veir  &r,  he  never 
having  seen  a  white  man  before.  In  that  case  I  told  him  that  ther^ 
were  many  such  tribes  as  his  between  him  and  my  home,  whoi^ 
hostility  we  had  successfully  braved,  and  that  he  could  not  'be  ap 
infatuated  as  to  believe  that  his  tribe  could  impede  my  progievL 
In  the  event  of  his  having  no  ivory,  no  harm  would  be  done  ;  out  if 
tlio  refusal  was  persisted  in  to  allow  the  barter  of  provisions,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  help  myself,  and  his  own  huts  would  be  the 
first  to  be  sacked.  A  change  in  his  features  was  perceptible  ;  and 
as  he  evidently  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  I  asked  him  at  what 
distance  he  could  kill  a  man  with  his  spear.  Pointing  to  a  man 
about  twenty  yards  distant,  he  said  he  could  kill  him ;  I  then 
•singled  out  a  tree  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  and 
said  that  I  could  make  sure  of  killing  a  man  even  further  than  that. 
He  stared  like  an  idiot ;  and  after  a  while,  repeating  that  he  had  no 
ivory,  he  said  that  if  we  paid  we  might  have  provisions,  but  that  we 
could  not  proceed  through  his  territory.  Laughing  at  his  presnmj^ 
tion,  I  desired  him  to  provide  the  provisions  ;  and  by  his  orders  we 
were  soon  furnished  with  milk,  grain,  beans,  and  gronnd-nnta." 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  fire<>arm8  produced 
the  desired  eftect  upon  the  startled  barbarian.  This  was  not  the 
only  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Petherick  compelled  his  strange  hosts 
to  peaceful  capitulation  when  they  meant  him  mischiet.  The 
Dinkus  arc  a  people  through  whose  villages  our  traveller  paawd 
among  those  wild  latitudes. 

*'  These  Dinkas,  pastoral  in  their  habits,  possess  large  heida  ^of 
cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  the  latter,  unlike 
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the  Arabs,  they  do  not  milk.  Their  snpport  is  chiefly  deriv^  from 
>  the  milk  of  their  cattle  and  small  qnantities  of  grain,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  from  the  roots,  fruits,  and  gams  of  the  forest. 
They  are  great  hunters,  from  whence  they  derive  their  supplies  of 
meat,  never  slaughtering  their  domestic  animals  for  their  own  use, 
only  using  for  food  such  as  have  died.  Agriculture  is  depised,  and 
left  entirely  to  the  females.  They  cultivate,  in  small  localities  sur- 
roundering  their  huts,  maize,  millet,  cotton,  ground-nuts,  gourds, 
yams,  and  a  few  vegetables  and  red  pepper.  Salt  they  have  none, 
and  when  I  have  offered  it  to  them,  disliking  its  taste,  they  have 
invariably  repudiated  it ;  in  lieu  of  it  they  make  use  of  tne  dis- 
gusting practice  of  washing  .their  .milk  vessels  with  the  nrine  of 
their  cattle,  with  which  they  freauently  perform  their  ablutipiySf  ^^ 
bathe  their  heads.  The  hair  of  tne  men  consequently  is  stained  x>d4» 
whilst  the  heads  of  the  womei),  being  shaved,  are  devoid  of  thaifc 
ornament;  the  girls  wear  exceedingly  pretty  omimient^  in  the 
shape  of  an  iron  fringe  round  the  waist,  composed  of  a -series  of 
small  hollow  cones,  polished  like  steel,  closely  strung  on  a' leathern 
thong,  the  centre  being  about  four  inches  in  length,  gradually 
diminishing,  until  at  the  back  they  are  but  half  that  size.  Believed 
by  the  black  skin  of  the  wearers,  they  have  a  good  effect,  and,  being 
highly  prized,  they  descend  as  heirlooms -from  mother  to  daughter, 
and  poor,  indeed,  is  the  girl  who  does  not  possess  one.  The  upper 
lip  is  perforated  in  the  centre.  The  perforation  admits  a  straw  from. 
three  to  four  inches  in  length,  studded  with  a  variety  of  beads.  Th^ 
short-coats  of  their  sheep  are  more  like  hair  than  wool,  an4 
incapable  of  being  spun  ;  but  they  grow  small  quantities  of  cotton 
to  make  the  thread  to  string  their  beads  on.  Cultivation  of  grain 
being  so  thoroughly  neglected,  starvation  is  of  no  rare  occurrence ; 
and  frequently  whilst  shooting  in  the  bush,  I  have  faUen  upon 
skeletons  of  men  and  children  who  have  died  from  want  whilst  in 
search  of  gums  or  berries  to  satisfy  their  hunger." 

"We  must  leave  this  book  to  which  we  could  most  cheerfully 
have  devoted  yet  more  time  and  space.  We  believe  Mr. 
Petheriek  is  even  now  on  his  way  to  attempt  to  solve  if  possible 
the  greatest  question  of  geographic  science.  Across  that  vast 
blank  in  the  map  he  purposes  to  travel,  exploring  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  reach  by  them  me  borders  of 
Zanzibar,  and  perhaps  prove  that  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior 
and  the  mighty  cataracts  of  Nubia  have  one  origin  in  a  chain  of 
Alpine  mountains  which  appear  to  traverse  it  from  east  to  west, 
in  wliicli  vast  watershed  are  hidden  the  secrets  of  its  lakes  and 
rivers. 

But  while  our  readers  will  undoubtedly  he  charmed  by  th^ 
delightful  variety  of  scenery  and  incideiit  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Petherick,  and  in  it  they  will  surely  find  many  delicious  pieces  of 
natural  beauty,  they  will  turn  to  the  pages  of  Du  Chaillu  with 
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incessant  surprise.  It  is  a  wonderfnl  tale.  Amidst  all  the  marrris 
of  the  old  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  not  one  had  a  more  wild 
and  adventurous  story  to  narrate. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Du  Ghaillu  are  so  unprecedented  and 
astounding,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  his  book  has 
been  met  by  the  discourtesy  of  a  heavy  fire  of  sceptical  criticism. 
In  this,  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  pages  of  the  Afhenceiun — pages  which  are  always  open  to  any 
Zoilus  who  can  detect  the  weak  side  of  the  man  or  the  book. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Du  Ghaillu  has,  it  must  be  culmitted,  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  the  getting  up  of  his  journals.  "  My  objection^" 
says  Mr.  Gray,  ''  to  the  map,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
find  any  satisfactory  journal  or  itinerary,  or  even  any  oompaas- 
bearings  in  the  work."  A  good  many  of  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Gray  are  merely  the  criticisms  of  a  captious  and  ill-tempered 
man.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  replies  to  him : — "  This,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  naturaUst  who  works  at  home^  safely  and  luxuriously 
lodged  in  his  museum,  has  now,  through  my  travels  in  African 
forests,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  species. 
The  return  which  Dr.  Gray  makes  me,  reminds  me  of  the  ape 
that  grins  a  malicious  snarl  at  the  hand  that  has  just  given  it  a 
dainty."  Dr.  Gray  is  very  hard  to  please  in  the  tales  of  travel- 
lors ;  "  he  considers  Dr.  Livingstone  to  be  a  great  humbug." 
These  African  travellers  are  exposed  to  this  kind  of  assault ;  they 
pierce  into  a  strange,  and  undescribed,  and  undiscovered  worlo. 
\Vlien  James  Bruce  spoke  of  the  it/res  he  had  seen  in  Abjrssinia, 
George  Selwyn  said,  **  Yes  ;  and  there  was  one  less  when  he  left 
the  country ;"  and,  certainly,  this  stor}-  is  as  wonderful  as  any 
told,  some  centuries  since,  of  "  the  far  Bermoothes.'*  Here« 
indeed,  we  have  **  the  moving  accident,"  if  not  by  flood,  by  field. 
Here,  in  this  traveller's  history,  we  hav^ 


"  Antrcs  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Roii^h  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  hcadi  toach  heftven. 
It  is  his  hint  to  speak, 
Of  the  cannibals  that  do  each  other  eat." 

And  the  portrait  of  the  gorilla  would  seem  almost  to  realize 

_  "  Men  whose  heads 

~  l)o  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

There  has  been  no  such  tale  since  the  days  of  the  old  traveUers; 
the  story  comes  upon  us  with  startling  surprise.  It  is  more  wild 
and  wonderful.  In  the  la\dng  bare  to  the  eye  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Pompeii,  or  Nineven,  or  the  pathless  wilds  of  Yncutan, 
or  Nicaragua,  there  is  nothing  so  remote  and  awful  as  the  pene^ 
tration  of  our  traveller  into  the  gloomy  crj-pts  and  receBBea  of 
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these  equatorial  forests.  This  is  the  story  of  the  darkest  places, 
and  the  darkest  populations  of  the  earth  ;  and  of  all  the  habitations 
of  cruelty,  these  arc  the  most  cruel. 

That  numerous  class  of  savans  amongst  us  whose  cosmopolitan 
Bcience  delights  in  tracing  the  affinity  of  the  race  to  which  they 
"belong  with  the  interesting  and  distinguished  race  of  apes,  will 
find  in  this  volume  innumerable  facts  to  gratify  at  once  their 
emotions    of  curiosity  and    wonder,  and,   perhaps,  the    simiatic 
tendencies  of  their  nature.     Perhaps  the  volume  might  not  be 
inappropriately  called  the  Exploration  of  the  Great  Ape  Country. 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  discovered  several  new  species  of  the  ape 
tribe,  important  links  in  the  chain  of  human  progression ;  he  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  show,  from  the  testimony  of  distin- 
guished comparative  anatomists,  such  as  Professor  Owen,  that  the 
evidence  of  our  ancestry  fiK)m  that  distinguished  tribe  is  not  more 
nearly  established  than  before.     Even  in  the  gorilla,  "  the  forma- 
tion and  setting  of  the  great  toe  are  essentially  inhuman,  and  con- 
vert the  foot  into  a  grasping  hand.     It  possesses  thirteen  ribs ; 
man  has  but  twelve.    The  brain-case  is  not  larger  than  an  infant's, 
although  the  weight  of  the  immense  head  is  seven  or  eight  times 
as  great  as  that  of  a  human  skull/'     Some  of  the  experiences  of 
Du  Chaillu  in  his  discoveries  of  apes  were  very  singular ;  his  dis*- 
covery  of  the  koola  kamba,  so  called  from  its  constant  cry  of 
"  Koola,  koola."  Still  more  interesting  was  the  capture  of  a  uttle 
nshicfjo  mbouvi,  in  its  baby  state,  with  a  fiace  "pure  white — ^veiy 
white  indeed — pallid,   but  as  white   as  a  white  child's."     His 
Negro  companions  chaffed  him  on  this  fortimate  occasion.  "  Look, 
Chelly,"  said  they ;  "  look  at  your  friend.     Every  time  we  kill 
gorilla  you  tell  us  '  Look  at  your  black  friend  ! '     Now,  you  see, 
look  at  your  white  friend."     Then  comes  a  roar  at  what  they 
thought  a  tremendously-good  joke    "Look!  he  got  straight  hair, 
all  same  as  you.     See  white  lace  of  your  cousin  from  the  bush  I 
He  is  nearer  to  you  than  gorilla  is  to  us."     Then  another  roar. 
**  Gorilla  no  got  woolly  hair,  like  we;     This  one  straight  hair, 
like  you."     "Yes,"  retorted  the  writer,  "but  when  he  gets  old 
his  face  is  black,  and  you  do  not  see  his  nose,  how  flat  it  is,  like 
yours  ?  "     Whereat  there  was  a  louder  laugh  than  before,  for  so 
long  as  he  can  laugh  the  Negro  cares  Uttle  against  whom  the 
joke  goes.     The  Httle  ape  who  was  the  occasion  of  this  satiric 
colloquy  turned  out  to  be  a  most  docile  and  engaging  specimen. 
He  lived  five  months,  answering  to  the  name  of  Tommy,  and, 
though  clearly  instructed  in  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  grew, 
nevertheless,  to  be  a  determined  thief.     He  would  watch  tul  he 
thought  Du  Chaillu  was  asleep,  and  then  proceed  to  ransack  the 
hut ;  and  if  Du  Chaillu  stirrea  he  would  fly  with  precipitation,  or 
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affect  to  have  come  in  to  be  fondled  or  caressed.  He  Ixad  derer 
wa^'s  of  making  known  his  legitimate  wants  and  some  lUKitunatB 
ones,  which  he  gratified  surreptitiously.  He  had  a  decided  taata 
for  Scotch  ale,  and  even  for  brandy,  and  on  one  occasLtm.  facoke  a 
bottle  from  which  ho  could  not  ^t  out  the  cork,  and  was  found  in 
a  state  of  maudlin  sentimental  mtoxication.  The  lAmea  soKestc 
that  had  a  conceited  Caucasian  skeleton  reflected  on  the  fuddled 
ape  in  this  predicament,  the  ape  might  have  fairly  replied,  "  Abl 
I  not  a  toper  and  a  brother  ?  " 

This  same  ape  is  that  remarkable  discorery  of  our  travelkr 
called  also  the  ^est-building  Ape.  As  the  writer  waa  trodgii^ 
along,  rather  tired  of  shooting  buffalo,  he  happened  to  look  up  ^ 
a  high  tree  he  was  passing,  and  saw  a  most  singular  lookiiiy 
shelter  built  in  its  branches.  ''I  asked  OkaU  whether  tho 
hunters  here  had  this  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  woods,  but  was 
told,  to  my  surprise,  that  this  very  ineemous  neSt  was  built  bytha 
mhiego  fubouvS,  an  ape,  as  I  found  afterwards,  which.  I  put  in  tha 
genus  Troglodytes^  and  called  Troglodytes  calvua;  aa  amnal 
which  had  no  hair  on  its  head — so  Okabi  told  me.'*  It  ^ppeaia 
that  the  male  and  female  gather  together  in  the  fbreet  a  quantitf 
of  leafy  branches  with  which  to  make  a  roof,  and  vines  to  tia 
these  branches  to  the  tree.  The  t}dng  is  done  so  neatly,  and  tha 
roof  is  so  well  constructed,  that  until  M.  du  Chaillu  saw  tha 
nshiego  actually  occup}4ng  his  habitation,  he  could  scarce  persuade 
himself  that  human  hands  had  not  built  it.  It  appears  that  tha 
male  alone  is  tho  actual  builder,  while  the  female  brings  him 
the  branches  and  the  vines,  acting  in  the  inferior  capacity  of 
hodman.  A  shelter  is  built  for  eacn  on  different  trees,  and  this 
shelter  throws  off  rain  perfectly,  being  neatly  roundJed  at  tha 
top,  evidently  \^4th  this  mtent.  The  mhiego  is  not  gregarious, 
but  lives  retired  with  his  mhiego  wife.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  after- 
wards  saw  nests  which  were  even  quite  soUtar}-,  and  were  occu- 
pied by  very  old  mhiego  mbouv^s,  whose  silvery  hair  and  worn 
teeth  attested  their  great  age.  '*  These  seemed  hermits  who  had 
retired  from  tho  mhiego  world."  On  the  first  occasion  whan  tha 
patience  of  the  hunter  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a 
mhiego  beneath  his  little  dome  of  a  roof,  he  was  "  as  pleased  a 
man  as  the  world  could  well  hold."  There  is  a  strikug  repra* 
sentation  on  page  423  of  the  mhiego  tnboiwe  in  his  shelter^  witih 
his  manner  of  ascending  and  descending. 

Hero  is  the  first  distinct  meeting  wi£  the  Gorilla : — 

'*  Suddenly  Miengai  uttered  a  little  duck  with  his  tongna,  whioh 
ifl  the  native*B  way  of  showing  that  something  is  stirring,  and  that  a 
sharp  look-out  is  necessary.    And  presently  I  notioed|  ahead  of  «a 
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'  seomingly,  a  noise  as  of  some  one  breaking  down  branches  or  twigs 
'  of  trees. 
^       "  This  was  the  gorilla,  I  knew  at  once,  by  the  eager  and  satisfied 

-  looks  of  the  men.  They  looked  once  more  careftdly  at  their  gnn^ 
£  to  see  if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had  fallen  out  of  the  pan^ ;  I 
IT  also  examined  mine,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right ;  and  then  wd 
^  marched  on  cautiously. 

:        "  The  singular  noise  of  the  breaking  of  tree-branches  contintted. 

-  We  walked  with  the  greatest  care,  making  no  noise  at  all.  The 
countenances  of  the  men  showed  that  they  thought  thtiimselTes 
engaged  in  a  very  serious  undertaking ;  but  we  pushed  on,  until 

'    finally  we  thought  we  saw  through  the  thick  woods  the  moving  of 

'    the  branches   and   small  trees  which  the  great  beast  was  tearing 

down,  probably  to  get  from  them  the  berries  and  fruits  he  lires  on. 

'^  Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  along,  in  a  silence  whicli 
made  a  heavy  breath  seem  loud  and  distmct,  the  woods  were  st  onct 
filled  with  the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  goriUa. 

''  Then  the  underbush  swayed  rapidly  just  ahead,  and  presently 
before  us  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the. 
jungle  on  his  all-fours  ;  but  when  he  saw  our  party  he  Greeted  him- 
self and  looked  us  boldly  in  the  face.  He  stood  about  a  dozen  yards 
from  us,  and  was  a  sight  I  think  I  shall  never  forget.  Nearly  six 
feet  high  (he  proved  four  inches  shorter),  with  immense  body,  huge 
chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  with  fiercely-glaring  large  deep 
gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  expression  of  face,  which  seemed  to  me  like 
some  nightmare  vision:  thus  stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African 
forest. 

'^  lie  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there,  and  beat  his  breast 
^ith  his  huge  fists  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense  bass-drum, 
which  is  their  mode  of  offering  defiance ;  meantime  giving  vent  to 
roar  after  roar. 

'^  The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  singular  and  awfhl  noise 
heard  in  these  African  woods.  It  begins  with  a  sharp  hath,  like  an 
angry  dog,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bads  rdU,  which  literally  and 
closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  along  the  8lgr»  fcr 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  take  it  where  I  did  not  see 
the  animal.  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  proceed  lesfl  from  the 
month  and  throat  than  from  the  deep  chest  and  vast  paunch. 

'^  His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  we  stood  motionless  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  Crest  of  short  hliir  which  i^tands  on  his  forehead 
began  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his  powerfhl  fungt  were 
shown  as  he  again  sent  forth  a  thunderous  roar.  And  now  truly  he 
reminded  me  of  nothing  but  sOme  hellish  dream-creature-^a  bein^ 
of  that  hideous  order,  half-man,  half-beast,  which  we  find  pictured 
by  old  artists  in  some  representations  of  the  infernal  regions.  He 
advanced  a  few  steps — then  stopped  to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again 
— advanced  again,  and  finally  stopped  when  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  yards  from  us.  And  here,  just  as  he  began  another  of  his  roars, 
beating  his  breast  in  rage,  we  fired,  and  kilkd  him. 
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"  With  a  groan  which  had  something  terribly  human  in  it,  and 
yet  was  full  of  bruitishness,  he  fell  forward  on  his  face.  The  body 
shook  convulsively  for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbs  moved  about  in  a 
struggling  way,  and  then  all  was  quiet — death  had  done  ite  "work, 
and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular  development  of  the  arms 
and  breast  showed  what  immense  strength  it  had  possessed. 

"  My  men,  though  rejoicing  at  our  luck,  immediately  began  to 
quarrel  about  the  ai)portionment  of  the  meat— for  they  really  eat  this 
creature.  I  saw  that  they  would  come  to  blows  presently  if  I  did 
not  interfere,  and  therefore  said  I  would  myself  give  each  man  his 
share,  which  satisfied  alL  As  we  were  too  tried  to  return  to  our 
camp  of  last  night  we  determined  to  camp  here  on  the  spot,  and 
accordingly  soon  had  some  shelters  erected  and  dinner  going  on. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  fellows  shot  a  deer  just  as  we  began  to  camp, 
and  on  its  meat  I  feasted  while  my  men  ate  gorilla." 

But  the  apes  were  not  the  onljr  curiosities  of  animated  nature 
Du  Chaillu  discovered.  Africa  is  associated  in  the  memories  of 
all  readers  from  very  early  times  with  the  ant;  but  of  all  ants,  the 
hashikouayy  nowj  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  U8» 
is  the  most  terrible.     Our  traveller  says : — 

'*  I  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  early,  but  was  scarce  soundly  asleep 
lichen  I  was  turned  out  of  the  house  by  a  furious  attack  of  the  hashl- 
kouaij  ants.  They  were  already  all  over  me  when  I  jumped  up,  and  I 
was  bitten  terribly.  I  ran  out  into  the  street  and  called  for  help. 
The  natives  came  out,  and  lights  were  struck,  and  presently  I  was 
relieved.  But  now  we  found  that  tlie  whole  village  was  attacked. 
The  great  army  was  pouring  in  on  us,  doubtless  excited  by  the  smell 
of  meat  in  the  houses ;  and  my  unfortunate  antelope  had  probably 
brought  them  to  my  door.  All  hands  had  to  turn  out  to  defend  our- 
selves. We  built  little  cordons  of  fire,  which  kept  them  away  from 
places  they  had  not  yet  entered,  and  thus  protected  our  persons  from 
their  attacks  ;  and  towards  morning,  having  eaten  everything  they 
could  get  at,  they  left  us  in  peace.  As  was  to  be  expected,  I  found  my 
antelope  destroyt^d — ^literally  eaten  up. 

"  The  vast  number,  the  sudden  appearance,  the  ferocity  and  voracity, 
of  these  frightful  animals  never  cease  to  astonish  me.  Last  night 
they  poured  in  literally  by  millions  and  billions,  and  only  when  many 
fires  were  lighted  were  they  forced  from  that  direct  and  ▼ictorions 
course  which  they  generally  hold.  Then,  however,  they  retreated  in 
parties,  and  with  the  greatest  regularity,  vast  numbers  remaining  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction." 

The  following  description  of  this  true  and  fearful  lord  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  desert  will  most  likely  be  new,  and  must  be 
entertaining,  to  our  readers  : — 
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I  "Tliirf  ant,  also  called  nchounoa  by  the  Mpoiig\\'e,  is  very  abundant 
in  the  wlu»Ie  region  I  have  travelled  over  in  Africa,  and  is  the  most 

r  voracious  creature  I  ever  met.  It  is  the  dread  of  all  living  animals 
from  the  leopard  to  the  smallest  insect 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  build  a  nest  or  homo  of  any  kind.     At 

i    any  rate  they  carry  nothing  away,  but  eat  all  their  prey  on  the  spot. 

?    It  is  thoir  habit  to  march  through  the  forests  in  a  long,  regular  line — 

.  ft  line  about  two  inches  broad  and  often  several  miles  in  length.  All 
along  this  line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers,  stand  outside  the 
ranks,  and  keep  tliis  singular  army  in  order.  If  they  come  to  a  place 
where  there  are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose  heat 

r  they  eann(H  bear,  they  immediately  build  underground  tunnels, 
through  which  the  whole  army  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest 
beyond.  These  tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  underground,  and  are 
used  only  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  during  a  storm. 

"  When  they  giow  hungry  the  long  file  spreads  itself  through  the 
forest  in  a  front  line,  and  attacks  and  devours  all  it  overtakes  with  a 
fury  which  is  quite  irresistible.  The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly  before 
this  attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  lives.  Every  animal  that 
lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased.  Tliey  seem  to  understand  and 
act  upon  the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate  with  great  speed 
their  heaviest  forces  upon  the  point  of  attack.  In  an  incredibly  short 
8i)a<!c  of  time  the  mouse,  or  dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer,  is  overwhelmed, 
killed,  eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton  only  remains. 

*'  They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many  a  time  have  I  been 
awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and  obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into 
the  water  to  save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable  agony 
from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guartl,  who  had  got  into  my  clothes. 
When  they  enter  a  house  they  clear  it  of  all  living  things.  Cock- 
roaches are  devoured  in  an  instant.  Kat«  and  mice  spring  round  the 
room  in  vain.  An  over\vhelming  force  of  ants  kill  a  strong  rat  in  less 
than  a  minute,  in  spite  of  the  most  frantic  struggles,  and  in  less  than 
another  minute  its  bones  are  stripped.  Every  living  thing  in  the 
house  is  devoured.  They  will  not  touch  vegetable  matter.  Thus  they 
aro  in  reality  very  useful  (as  well  as  dangerous)  to  the  negroes,  who 
have  their  huts  cleaned  of  all  the  abounding  vermin,  such  as  immense 
eockroaches  and  centipe<le8,  at  least  several  times  a  year. 

"  When  on  their  march  the  insect  world  flies  before  them,  and  I 
have  often  had  the  approach  of  a  hasldhoumj  army  heralded  to  me  by 
this  means.  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean  sweep,  even 
ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
Their  manner  of  attack  is  an  imi>etuou3  leap.  Instantly  the  strong 
pincers  are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when  the  piece  gives  way. 
At  such  times  this  little  animal  seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury 
which  causes  it  to  disregard  entirely  it«  own  safety,  and  to  seek  only 
tln'  conquest  of  its  prey.     The  bite  is  very  painful. 

*'  The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  former  times  exposed  in 
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the  path  of  the  hashikouay  ants  as  the  most  cruel  way  of  putting  them 
to  death." 

Travellers  in  Africa  must  expect  such  little  yoluntaries  as  the 
following : — 

'*  From  this  elevation — about  5,000  feet  above  the  ocean  level — I 
enjoyed  an  unobstructed  view  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
hills  we  had  surmounted  the  day  before  lay  quietly  at  our  Boet^ 
seeming  mere  molehills.  On  all  sides  stretched  the  immenae  vimn 
forests,  with  here  and  there  the  sheen  of  a  watercourse.  And  nr 
away  in  the  east  loomed  the  blue  tops  of  the  farthest  ilinge  of  the 
Sierra  del  Crystal,  the  goal  of  my  desires.  The  murmur  of  the 
rapids  below  filled  my  ears,  and,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  toward  those 
distant  mountains  which  I  hoped  to  roach,  I  began  to  think  how 
this  wilderness  would  look  if  only  the  light  of  Christian  civilisation 
could  once  be  fairly  introduced  among  the  black  children  of  Africa. 
I  dreamed  of  forests  giving  way  to  plantations  of  coffee,  cotton,  and 
spices  ;  of  peaceful  negroes  going  to  their  contented  daily  taaka ;  of 
farming  and  manufactures  ;  of  churches  and  schools ;  and,  lackily 
raising  my  eyes  heavenward  at  this  stage  of  my  thoughts,  saw  pen- 
dent from  the  branch  of  a  tree  beneath  which  I  was  sitting  an 
immense  serpent,  evidently  preparing  to  gobble  up  this  dreaming 
intruder  on  his  domains. 

"  My  dreams  of  future  civilization  vanished  in  a  moment.  Lnckily 
my  gun  lay  at  hand.  I  rushed  out  so  to  '  stand  from  under,'  an^ 
taking  good  aim,  shot  my  black  friend  through  the  head.  He  let 
go  his  hold,  and,  after  aancing  about  a  little  on  the  ground,  lay 
dead  before  me.  Ho  measured  a  little  over  tliirteen  feet  in  length, 
and  his  fangs  proved  that  he  was  venomous. 

"  And  now  that  Christian  civilization  of  which  I  had  mused  so 
pleasantly  a  few  minutes  before  received  another  shock.  My  mm 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  snake,  and,  dividing  the  body  into  proper 
pieces,  roasted  it  and  ate  it  on  the  spot ;  and  I — poor,  starved,  oat 
civilized  mortal ! — stood  by,  longing  for  a  meal,  but  nnable  to 
stomach  tliis.  So  much  for  civilization,  which  is  a  very  good  thing 
in  its  way,  but  has  no  business  in  an  African  forest  when  food  is 


scarce." 


What  do  our  readers  think  of  the  following  pictures  of  the 
burial  places  of  the  stivoges  of  those  regions.  Here  is  an  African 
Aceldama  : — 

"  During  my  stay  in  the  village,  as  I  was  one  day  out  shooting 
birds  in  a  grove  not  far  from  my  house,  I  saw  a  procession  of  slaveii 
coming  from  one  of  the  barracoons  towards  the  further  end  of  my 
grove.  As  they  came  nearer  I  saw  that  two  gangs  of  six  slaves 
each,  all  chained  about  tho  neck,  were  carrying  a  burden  between 
thcni,  which  I  j)rcsently  knew  to  hv  the  corpse  of  another  slave. 
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They  bore  it  to  the  edge  of  the  grove,  about  300  yards  from  my 
house,  and,  there  throwing  it  down  on  the  bare  gp:ound,  returned  to 
their  prison,  accompanied  by  the  overseer,  who,  with  his  whip,  had 
marched  behind  them  hither. 

*'  *  Here,  then,  is  the  "  burying-ground  "  of  the  barracoons,'  I  said 
to  niysolf  sadly,  thinking,  I  confess,  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been 
dragged  away  from  his  home  and  friends,  to  die  here  and  be  thrown 
out  as  food  for  the  vultures,  who,  even  as  I  stood  in  thought,  began 
already  to  darken  the  air  above  my  head,  and  were  presently  heard 
fighting  over  the  remains. 

^'  The  grove,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  an  African  aceldama,  was 
beautiful  to  view  from  my  house,  and  I  had  often  resolved  to  explore 
it,  or  rest  in  the  slmde  of  its  dark-foliaged  trees.  It  seemed  a  ghastly 
place  enough  now,  as  I  approached  it  to  see  more  closely  the  work 
of  the  disgusting  vultures.  They  fled  when  they  saw  me,  but  only 
a  little  way,  sitting  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  watching  me  with  eyes  askance,  as  though  fearful  I  would  rob 
them  of  their  prey. 

'^  As  I  walked  towards  the  corpse  I  felt  something  crack  under 
my  feet,  and,  looking  down,  saw  that  I  was  already  in  the  midst  of 
the  iield  of  skulls.  I  had  inadvertently  stepped  into  the  skeleton  of 
some  poor  creature  who  had  been  thrown  here  long  enough  ago  for 
the  birds  and  ants  to  pick  his  bones  clean,  and  the  rains  to  bleach 
them.  [  think  there  must  have  been  a  thousand  such  skeletons 
lying  within  my  sight.  The  place  had  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  the  mortality  in  the  barracoons  is  sometimes  frightful.  Here 
the  dead  were  thrown,  and  hero  the  vultures  found  their  daily 
carrion.  The  grass  had  just  been  burned,  and  the  white  bones, 
scattered  everywhere,  gave  the  ground  a  singular,  and,  when  the 
cause  was  known,  a  frightful  appearance.  Penetrating  a  little 
further  into  the  brush,  I  found  several  great  piles  of  bones.  Here 
was  the  place  where,  when  years  ago  Cape  Lopes  was  one  of  the 
great  slave-markets  on  the  west  coast,  and  barracoons  were  more 
numerous  than  now,  the  poor  dead  were  thro¥m  one  upon  another, 
till  even  the  mouldering  bones  remained  in  high  piles,  as  monmnenta 
of  the  nefarious  traffic. 

*'  The  free  African  looks  on  these  places  with  as  much  loathing 
and  disgust  as  the  white  traveller.  To  the  reader  of  this  there  may 
8c>em  little  real  difference  in  condition  between  the  African  slave  and 
free,  but  in  reality  the  difference  is  quite  as  great  here  as  it  is  in 
other  and  more  civilized  slaveholding  nations.  Even  in  this  rude 
Ca])e  Lopez  country  to  be  bom  of  a  slave  mother  is  a  disgrace,  and 
debars  the  imfortunate  from  much  of  the  respect  and  authority 
which  his  daily  companions  enjoy,  and  this  though  the  child  so  bom 
is  in  reality  free,  as  it  follows  the  condition  of  the  father.  The  slave, 
in  Africa,  does  not  speak  for  himself.  If  he  is  in  trouble,  if  there  is 
an  '  adultery  palaver,*  a  *  stealing  palaver,'  or  *  trading  palaver,' 
his  master  must  speak  for  him,  and  clear  him  if  possible.  And  as 
for  burial,  the  funeral  of  a  frco  Oroungou  man  is  a  rery  oeremonioiis 
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nffair,  and  he  is  laid  away  on  the  ffi-ound  with  the  utmost  cart',  an«i 
in  a  very  spucially  prcpaivd  plact*.  Ni>  woi'se  insult  could  Ije  uflVrcd 
to  him  Uian  to  suppose  that  his  remains  wouhl  iv.st  in  Mieli  a  spot 
VLR  this  liorrihle  barracoons'  buryinf,'-j;roun<l. 

"  Indee»1,  the  Oroun^oii  ccnielcry,  when*  the  Cape    L(i|>ez  pt-o:!.- 
arc  laid  to  rest,  is  a  )>lace  vi-ry  well  worth  a  visit." 

"And  this  I  went  lo  visit  thr  lulhiwinj^  ninniin;:-  It  lay  aUmt  a 
mile  fn>ni  our  eanip  toward  Sanpitan«;^a,  from  whieli  it  wsis  dihtan: 
al)Out  half  a  day's  pull  in  a  canoe.  It  is  in  a  ^'<ivi'  of  noble  fnvs 
many  of  them  ufma^niiieent  size  and  shape.  The  nativoH  htAd  tbi« 
place  in  pn*at  ivvercnce,  and  refused  at  lii-st  to  ^  with  rue  on  rzj 
contemplated  visit,  i-vcu  «lesiring  that  1  sliouhl  not  ^r<».  I  i-xplair*^ 
to  them  thai  I  did  not  (^o  to  lau^h  at  their  dead,  hut  i-atht*r  E«)  j>at 
them  honour.  But  it  was  onlv  hv  the  i)romisc  of  »  larirc  n  wara 
that  1  ai  last  jier>uadtMl  Niamkida,  who  was  of  our  party,  to  aco-a- 
pany  me.  The  ne^Ttu-s  vi?iit  the  jilace  only  on  funenil  frraud*.  ar. : 
iuild  it  in  the  ^-eatest  awe,  coneeivini;  that  here  the  spirits  of  li.-  r 
ancestors  wander  aUait,  and  that  these  are  not  lightly  to  bi*  iL*- 
turbed.  I  am  rpiite  siii-e  that  treusuiv  to  any  amount  mi^ht  U.*  Itf> 
hcri»  ex  pose*  I  in  jierfeet  safety. 

*'The  ^n-ove  stands  liy  the  .M-a-shoi-e.  It  is  entirely  dearth  rr' 
underbrush,  and,  as  the  wind  siudis  throu^di  the  dense  folia^i*  of  iht 
trees  and  whispers  in  the  darkened,  sonn-what  ^liKimy  pruve,  it  U  ft£ 
awful  place,  even  to  an  nn impressible  while  nnin  Niuinkala  st«>^ 
iu  silence  bv  the  si  rand  while  I  entered  the  domains  of  the  Orvmc:r  ' 
dead. 

**  They  aiv  not  put  lubiw  the  surfaci-.  They  lie  about  Ivct'at- 
the  trees  in  huL'e  wimkIimi  cotVnis.  si>m(*  of  which,  bv  their  new  l-^*k. 
l)et(»keiKMl  iTcent  arrivals;  but  by  far  the  ^'n'ater  numlier  wtw 
crand>bntr  away.  Mere  was  a  entlin  falling  to  piece.s,  antl  iliju-li%«ic£ 
a  Ln*inMinL'  .skeleton  within.  ih\  the  other  side  were  hkelrtoiL». 
alivadv  witlwiut  ci»v«'rs.  whieli  lav  in  du>t  U'side  them.  Kvennriirrr 
wen-  bicarliid  bniirs  ami  moidilerihi;  n  inain^.  It  was  cnriooi  t** 
see  the  bras-o  anklets  and  bracelet >  in  which  snme  t^n>un(^>a  masde: 
had  iN'eii  biirleil  still  surriMiiiiliiiL:  ihrir  whitened  bones,  and  to  Heir 
the  remains  i>f  '/oods  which  had  Ikimi  laid  in  the  same  coffin  vitk 
Hi>nie  wi-nlthv  fcllnw,  nnw  luduldi  rin*'  to  dust  at  his  Kide.  In  fotsr 
|iIai'fS  till  ri-  rmiaini'il  i>iily  littli-  hra|i.*<  i>f  sha{M-le>s  du.<t,  fi\>ni  whir& 
hoiiu>  <-(ip|iiT.  nr  in  in.  ur  ivi>ry  ••rnamrnt  L'leamed  out  to  prove  tKa: 
heri',  ti»o.  oin'i'  lay  a  ci»rpsi', 

**  pM^*>iiiL'  <'<!  to  a  \et  iiiiin-  -(ind>ri  L'looin,  I  came  at  last  to  iltf 
jrnivr  of  nld  KiiiL''  Pa-^-ail.  thr  biiitiipr  uf  hi-*  pn-M-nt  majestv.  Thf 
ciitlin  l:iv  mi  iln*  •j-mund.  aii<l  wa>  ^urroundi-d  i>n  evurv  nJe  witk 
^Ti  at  c)ir>«t^  wliuli  i-iiiitaiiieil  tlie  |ii'i>|irriy  i<f  his  dei.*eascHi  tKUkjtMtX 
Anmiii^  ib«  Si*  ib(«.(<«  :inil  i.n  iIk*  ti>pi>f  tin  in  wiTr  piled  huijv  Mtflbn* 
Ware  jml"<.  i:la*>^i*i.  niuu'->.  plat*  >,  irnii  p**;-*  and  Imrs,  brmaa  a&i 
c*op|ii-r  riiiL''^.  and  Hihcr  |irt-ri<in<«  ihinu'*^  which  tliiit  oKl  Paaa-«S 
hatl  drtermnnil  t<>  rarry  at  l:i>t  to  the  irrave  with  him.  And,  aIm^ 
there  lay  an»uiid  nunu  ruu.-)  ski  lelon.^i  of  the  {Mor  i>hive!i  wlio 
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to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  killed  when  the  king  died,  that  his 
e])ony  kingship  might  not  pass  into  the  other  world  without  due 
attendance. 

''  It  was  a  grim  sight,  and  one  which  filled  me  with  a  sadder  awe 
than  even  the  disgusting  barracoons*  ground." 

But  l)u  Chaillu  met  with  the  famous  tribes  of  the  Fans — 
people  who  dispensed  with  all  the  needless  formularies  of  cemetery, 
or  jjrave-yard,  by  just  eating  one  another.  He  met  with  races  of 
indisputable  cannibals  ;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  king  of 
the  cannibals.     He  says : — 

"The  next  morning  we  moved  off  for  the  Fan  village,  and  now  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  a  matter  I  had  cherished 
some  doubt  on  before,  namely,  the  cannibal  practices  of  these  people. 
1  was  satisfied  but  too  soon.  As  we  entered  the  town  I  perceived 
some  bloody  remains  which  looked  to  me  to  be  human ;  but  I  passed 
on,  still  incredulous.  Presently  we  passed  a  woman  who  solved  all 
doubt.  She  bore  with  her  a  piece  of  the  thigh  of  a  human  body, 
just  as  we  should  go  to  market  and  carry  thence  a  roast  or  steak." 

*'  While  I  was  talking  to  the  king  to-day  (9th),  some  FaTis 
brought  in  a  dead  body  which  they  had  bougnt  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  and  which  was  now  to  be  divided.  I  could  see  that  the  man 
had  died  of  some  disease.  I  confess  I  could  not  bear  to  stay  for 
the  cutting  up  of  the  body,  but  retreated  when  all  was  ready.  It 
made  me  sick  all  over.  I  remained  till  the  infernal  scene  was  about 
to  begin,  and  then  retreated.  Afterwards  I  could  hear  them  from 
my  house  growing  noisy  over  the  division. 

"  Eating  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  sickness  is  a  form 
of  cannibalism  of  which  I  had  never  heard  among  any  people,  so 
that  1  determined  to  inquire  if  it  w«re  indeed  a  general  custom 
among  the  Fans,  or  merely  an  exceptional  freak.  They  spoke  with- 
out embarrassment  about  the  whole  matter,  and  I  was  informed 
that  they  constantly  buy  the  dead  of  the  Osheba  tribe,  who,  in 
return,  buy  theirs.  They  also  buy  the  dead  of  other  families  in  their 
own  tribes,  and,  besides  this,  get  the  bodies  of  a  great  many  slaves 
from  the  !Mbichos  and  Mbondemos,  for  which  they  readily  give 
ivor)',  at  the  rate  of  a  smalLtusk  for  a  body. 

"  Until  to-day  I  never  could  believe  two  stories — both  well 
authenticated,  but  seeming  quite  impossible  to  any  one  unacquainted 
with  this  people — which  are  told  of  them  on  the  Ghtboon.  A 
party  of  Fans  who  came  down  to  the  sea-shore  once  actually  stole 
a  freshly-buried  body  from  the  cemetery,  and  cooked  it  and  ate 
it  among  them ;  and  at  another  time  a  party  conveyed  a  body 
into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and  smoked  the  flesh,  which  they 
(!arned  away  with  them.  The  circumstances  made  a  great  fuss 
among  the  Mpongwe,  and  even  the  missionaries  heard  of  it,  for  it 
happened  at  a  village  not  far  frt>m  the  missionary  grounds,  bat  I 
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"  I  shall  never  foi-get  the  kindness  of  the  women  to  mc  wbile  I 
Avas  sick.  Poor  souls  !  they  are  sadly  abused  by  their  taskmasters — 
are  the  merest  slaves,  have  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  take  blows 
and  ill-usage  besides  ;  and  yet,  at  the  sight  of  suflfering,  their  hearts 
soften  just  as  in  our  own  more  civilized  lands ;  and  here,  as  there, 
no  sooner  did  sickness  come  than  these  kind  peo])le  came  to  nurse  and 
take  care  of  me.  They  tried  to  cook  nice  food  for  me ;  they  sat  by 
me  to  fan  me ;  they  brought  more  mats  for  my  bed ;  brought  me 
water ;  got  mo  refi-eshing  fruits  from  the  woods ;  and  at  night,  wheu 
I  waked  up  from  a  feverish  dream,  I  used  to  hear  their  voices  as  they 
sat  around  in  the  darkness,  and  pitied  me,  and  devised  wa3's  for  my 
cure.  They  thought  some  aniemba  (devil)  had  entered  my  body,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  I  was  not  bewitched." 

"We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  frequent  delineations  of 
wild  forest  sccncrv  \N'ith  wliich  the  work  abounds  : — 

"  Tlie  gloom  of  the  woods  was  something  quite  appalling  to  the 
spirits.  It  seemed  a  fit  place  for  the  haunt  of  some  sylvan  monster, 
delighting  in  silence  and  the  shades  of  night.  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  gorillas  ;  but  the  natives  did  not  soem  to  expect  to  find  even 
many  of  them  here,  though  they  knew  the  animal. 

"These  lifeless  forests,  so  different  from  the  teeming  woods  of 
Southern  Africa,  fdl  the  traveller  with  awe.  Dependent  in  a  great 
degree  upon  his  rifle  for  his  living,  the  miserable  explorer  finds  him- 
self here  in  momentary  danger  of  starvation ;  for  of  the  cumbrous 
l)rovision  of  the  negroes  it  is  (|uite  impossible  to  carry  an  adequate 
supply.  With  starvation  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  pushed  on  ener- 
getically, and  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  had  made,  by  my 
reckoning,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  the  last  Isogo  villagei  in  a 
crooked  direction,  or  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  from  Eemancyi's 
town. 

Sometimes  this  gloom  and  gi*andour,  appears  in  conjunction 
with  the  'snerd  aspects  of  negro  life : — 

"  The  sun  was  just  setting.  In  a  huge  kettle  suspended  over  the  fire 
was  boiling  a  quantity  of  the  juicy  buflalo-meat ;  before  us  was  a  great 
pile  of  roasted  plantains  ;  and  so,  seating  oui-selves  about  the  immenac 
lire,  for  the  evening  was  growing  chilly,  we  took  a  hearty  supper 
together ;  I  eating  off  a  plate  and  using  a  fork — which  vestiges  of 
civiliziition  I  have  always  managed  to  cany  along — ^wliilo  the  black 
fellows  took  fresh  leaves  for  plates,  and  used  the  *  black  man's  fork,*  as 
they  call  their  five  lingers. 

"After  dinner  they  drank  a  jug  of  palm-wine,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Ngola  ;  and  then,  to  crown  their  feast  with  the 
greatest  dcliglit  of  all,  1  went  to  my  box,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  while 
the  shining  bhu^k  faces  peered  at  me  with  saucer  eyes  of  expeekaftioa» 
took  out  a  huge  head  of  Kentucky  tobacco,     lliis  '  brought  down  the 
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**  *  Do  you  believe  there  ia  a  God  1 ' 

"'Yes.' 

"  *  J)o  you  think  you  will  see  this  God  when  you  die  I ' 

"  '  Xo.' 

"  *  After  death  all  is  done/  is  a  proverb  always  in  their  mouths. 
The  fear  of  spirits  of  the  departed  seems  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
\vh  it'll  they  do  not  attempt  to  account  to  themselves,  and  about  which 
lluy  have  formed  no  theory.  They  believe  the  spirit  is  near  and 
about  them  ;  that  it  I'equires  food  and  property ;  that  it  can,  and 
Konietimes  docs,  harm  them.  They  think  of  it  as  a  vindictive  thing,  to 
be.  ft  areil  and  to  bo  conciliated.  But  as  the  memory  of  the  departed 
'j^rowa  dim,  so  does  this  fear  of  his  spirit  vanish.  Ask  a  negro  about 
tiio  spirit  of  his  brother  who  died  yesterday,  and  ho  is  fidl  of  terror; 
ask  him  about  the  spirit  of  those  who  died  long  ago,  and  he  will  tell 
you  carelessly,  '  it  is  done  ; '  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  existence." 

And  the  following,  again,  how  it  unites  superstition,  and  idolatry, 
and  unnatural  cruelty  : — 

*'  Many  things  contribute  to  this  roving  tendency,  but  first  of  all  is 
their  ^neat  fear  of  death.  They  dread  to  see  a  dead  peason.  Their 
sit-k,  unless  they  have  good  and  near  friends,  are  often  driven  out  of 
the  village  to  die  in  loneliness  in  the  forest  I  have  twice  seen  old 
men  thus  driven  out^  nor  could  I  persuade  any  one  to  give  shelter  or 
comfort  to  these  friendless  wretches.  Once  an  old  man,  poor  and 
naked,  lean  as  death  himself,  and  barely  able  to  walk,  hobbled  into  a 
l>akalai  village  where  I  was  staying.  Seeing  me,  the  poor  old  fellow 
came  to  beg  some  tobacco — ^their  most  cherished  solace.  I  asked  him 
where  ho  was  going.* 

"  '  I  don't  know.' 

"  *  Where  are  you  from  1  * 

"  He  mentioned  a  village  a  few  miles  ofL 

"  *  Have  you  no  friends  there  1  * 

"  '  Kone.' 

'^ '  No  son,  no  daughter,  no  brother,  no  sister  t ' 

"  *  None.* 

"  *  You  are  sick  1 ' 

*'  *  They  drove  me  away  for  thai' 

**  '  What  will  you  do  1 ' 

'*^Dio.' 

''  A  few  women  came  up  to  him  and  gave  him  water  ^od  a  little 
food.  But  the  men  saw  death  in  his  eyes.  They  drovs  him  away. 
Ho  went  sadly,  as  though  knowing  and  submitting  to  biB  fate.  A 
few  days  after,  his  poor  lean  body  was  found  in  the  wood.  His 
troubles  were  ended." 

That  testimony  so  beautiful  and  honourable  to  woman's  nature 
borne  by  Park  and  Layard,  is  also  borne  by  Du  Chaillu : — 


I  wakod  lip  fn>in  a  fi*V(>rish  drfiiin,  I  usi'd  to  In  tar  their  voicf 
wit  uroiiiitl  in  tho  darknes^s,  and  ]»iticd  ni<s  and  devised  wayi 
cnn*.     'llwy  thou^'ht  sonn^  tniinmhn  (duvil)  had  cntoretl  my 
could  not  be  persiiadiMl  tliat  1  was  n<it  lM-\vit(liLMl." 

\Vc  ()Uj;ht  lint  lo  omit  t(»  iiiLiitiuu  the  frt'quent  dolinc 
wild  \\m'<i  sivuiTv  willi  whicli  tlir  work  alMUiiid** : — 

"  Tin?  j,'l»M)ni   of  tlji'  wimhIs  wa-*  souictliinp;  qnitt*  ap|Mllii 
spirits.      It  siM-nind  a  fit   pla"  •'  ti»r  tin-  h:uint  nf  :*»>nn'  sylvan 
d(li;:htin;x   in  silence  innl  tin-  shades  nf  ni^lit.      I   wa.*»  on 
out  lor  ;^'iirilla8  ;  hut  tin-  natives  ilid   in  it  s>-t'n)  to  oxjm'cI  to  1 
iiianv  iirtli«'ni  ht'ii'.  tIioii<;h  tlicv  km-w  tli<>  animal. 

"Tliif-r  lifi'liss  f<ii-««*t«*,  HO  dillcii'iit  fn»in  tho  ttviiiixif; 
SiiUthrin  Afi-i<a,  till  thv.-  travrlltT  with  awf.  iVjH'mh'Ut  ii 
dc;{nM>  upon  liis  ritlt^  ini'  liis  liviii;:,  tlic  niis«'rahli^  i-xphtnT  \\\ 
srlf  lion-  in  nii>mcntarv  tlan;^'<*r  of  >tarv:Ltinii  ;  fnr  of  tho  < 
pr(ivisii>n  nf  tin-  n<':4rni's  it  is  iputi-  iMipi>SHiliIi>  to  carrj*  ;in 
supply.  ^Vith  st.irvatinu  >tanii;^'  ns  in  tin-  fair,  \\v  piLihini 
;.;rtii-allyf  and  hy  tlu*  cVfiiin^'  of  tlj>'  mm  nnd  ilay  had  in:iih 
n.Mkoiiin^%  ahnut  sixty  iivi-  milis  Inm  tin*  la.'*!  Im'^i  vill 
(Tonkt-d  diii'rtinn,  i>i'  a  littl<'  iiHiM'  than  a  liundnil  from  1! 
ti*\vn. 

S»mrtiinr>  thi^  f^looni  ami  pMndi'ur,  njij)Oiir«  in  i^tMi 
with  tho  wii-nl  U'^iK.rts  of  nrj:n»  lift' : — 


!»"•» 


Tin^  sun  was  just  si-ttin;;.  In  a  huiri-  k»itli'  Mi<i|w-ndfd  ovi 
was  Intilini:  a  fpiaiitity  nf  tlir  jui<  y  Imtfaln meat  ;  iH'fnrx'  U9  wj 
pile  nt  rna.^tnl  plaiitaiits  :  anil  sn.  sratini;  niii>i'lvi*s  aYHUit  ihu 
liii'.   fnr  tlif  iviMiinL'  ^*as  ''rnwiii;.:  «liillv,   wt-   tnok  a    hoait 
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house,'  SO  to  epeak  ;  there  was  a  wild  hurrah  of  joy  as  I  distributed  a 
good  portion  to  each,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  lying  about  the 
iiTv  smoking,  with  that  peculiar  air  of  utter  content  into  which  the 
African  falls  so  readily  at  the  slightest  opportunity  of  fire  and  tobacco- 
smoke.  Then  ensued  wild  stories  of  hunting  adventures,  of  witch- 
cnift,  and  evil  spirits,  well  fitting  the  rude  picturesque  surroundings  ; 
and  they  lay  there  talking  and  talking,  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
remind  them  that  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  time  to  feel  sleepy. 

'*  The  negroes  have  a  jMirticular  delight  in  lying  around  a  comfort- 
able lire  at  night  and  telling  stories,  and  I  have  often  found  them 
thus  engaged  late  at  night  when  entering  a  village." 

Or  with  the  djingei^s  incident  to  the  scenery : — 

"  While  exploring  the  cavern  I  thought  several  times  I  heard  a 
trickling  which  seemed  almost  like  the  noise  of  rain;  in  fact, 
when  we  got  out  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Turning  for  an  explanation  to  Alapay,  he  led  me  along  a  path  which 
evidently  led  to  tno  trickling,  which  soon  grew  in  our  ears  to  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters.  Presently  wo  came  to  the  edge  of  a  steep 
declivity,  and  here  I  saw  before  and  around  me  a  most  charming 
landscape,  the  centre  of  which  was  a  most  beautiful  waterfall.  A 
stream  which  meandered  along  the  slope  of  the  plateau,  and  which 
had  until  now  escaped  us,  had  here  made  its  way  through  a  vast 
granite  block  which  barred  its  course,  and,  rushing  through  the 
narrow  round  hole  in  this  block,  fell  in  one  silvery  cascade  for  fifty 
feet  down  to  the  lower  level.  .  Clear,  sparkling,  and  pure  as  water 
could  b(»,  it  rushed  down  to  its  pebbly  bed — a  sight  so  charming  to 
my  eyes,  long  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  the  interior  forests,  that  I 
sat  for  some  time  and  literally  *  feasted  my  eyes '  upon  it. 

**  Then  camo  an  attempt  to  have  a  view  from  the  bottom.  After 
some  diflicult  climbing  wo  got  to  the  bottom,  and,  looking  up,  beheld, 
under  the  fall,  a  hole  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  which 
formed  evidently  the  mouth  of  a  cavern. 

**I  determined  to  enter  this.  We  lit  some  torches.  I  took  my 
revolver  and  gun,  and,  accompanied  by  two  men,  made  good  my 
entrance  without  getting  wet.  Once  inside,  where  probably  man  had 
never  before  stood,  we  excited  the  astonishment  of  rast  numbers  of 
huge  vampire  bats,  which  fluttered  around  our  lights,  threatening 
lach  moment  to  leave  us  in  darkness,  while  the  motion  of  their  wings 
filled  the  cavern  with  a  kind  of  dull  thunderous  roar. 

"  When  we  had  advanced  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth, 
wo  came  to  a  stream  or  puddle  of  water  extending  entirely  across  the 
flour  and  bariing  our  way.  My  men,  who  had  gone  thus  far  under 
protect,  now  desired  to  return,  and  urged  me  not  to  go  into  the  water 
or  beyond,  because  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  snakes  were  sure  to  bo 
lying  in  wait  for  us.  At  the  word  snakes  I  hesitated,  for  I  confess  to 
a  great  dread  of  serpents  in  the  dark  or  in  confined  places,  where  a 
snake  is  likely  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  man. 
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<' Peering  into  the  darkness  beyond,  I  thought  I  saw  two  blight 
sparks  or  coals  of  eyes  gleaming  savagely  at  us.  Without  thinking 
of  the  consequences,  I  levelled  my  giui  at  the  shining  objects  and 
fired.  The  report  for  a  moment  deafened  us.  Then  came  a  redoubled 
rush  of  the  great  liideous  bats ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  millions 
on  millions  of  these  animals  were  suddenly  launched  out  on  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gloom  ;  our  torches  were  extinguished  in 
an  instant,  and,  panic-struck,  we  all  made  for  the  cavern's  mouth — I 
with  visions  of  enraged  snakes  springing  after  and  trying  to  catch  up 
with  me.  We  were  all  glad  enough  to  I'each  daylight  once  more,  and 
I  think  my  men  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  try  the  darkness 
again. 

*'  The  scene  outside  was  as  charming  as  that  within  was  hideous.  I 
stood  long  looking  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  I  saw  in 
Africa.  Before  me,  the  little  stream,  whose  fall  over  the  cliff  behind 
me  tilled  the  whole  forest  with  a  gentle  roar,  ran  on  between  steep 
banks  which  sometimes  seemed  almost  to  meet  and  hide  it.  Away 
down  the  valley  we  could  see  its  course,  traced  like  a  silver  line  over 
the  plain,  finally  losing  itself  to  our  sight  in  a  denser  part  of  the 
forest.  The  valley  itself  was  a  pleasant  wooded  plain,  which  it  seemed 
the  hand  of  man  had  not  yet  disturbed,  and  whence  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  chatter  of  monkeys,  and  hum  of  insects,  came  up  to  us  in  a 
confusion  of  sounds  very  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

"  We  could  not  loiter  long  over  this  scene,  however.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  to  the  sea-shore,  and  we  set  off  again  to  make  as  good  progress 
before  dark  as  possible.  The  forest  abounded  in  vines,  which  were 
every  moment  getting  in  our  way,  and  briaw,  wliich  were  even  woise, 
so  that  travelling  in  the  dark,  if  we  had  to  do  it,  was  likely  to  be  vei^' 
unpleasant.  The  whole  of  this  country  abounds  in  little  rivulets  and 
8ti*eams,  which  take  their  rise  in  these  fii*st  hills  which  we  were 
crossing  this  afternoon  and  run  down  towards  the  sea-shore,  some 
losing  themselves  ere  getting  there,  and  others  emptying  their  tiny 
loads  of  fresh  water  into  the  great  Atlantic. 

**  I  suppose  the  elephants  like  plenty  of  water  ;  we  found  ourselyes 
almost  continually  crossing  or  following  elephants'  tracks.  Indeed,  my 
men  walked  very  cautiously,  expecting  every  moment  to  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  herd.  But  they  are  very  shy  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  being  much  chased  for  the  ivory  ;  and  keep  a  good  watch  for 
their  enemy — man. 

**  At  last  the  country  became  quite  flat,  the  elephant-tracks  ceased, 
and  presently,  as  we  neared  a  stream,  we  came  to  a  mangrove-swamp. 
It  was  almost  like  seeing  an  old  friend,  or  an  old  enemy,  for  the 
reminiscences  of  musquitoes,  tedious  navigation,  and  malaria,  which 
the  mangrove-tree  brought  up  in  my  mind,  were  by  no  means  pleasant 
From  a  mangrove-tree  to  a  mangrove-swamp  is  but  a  step.  They 
never  stand  alone.'' 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Macbrair,  **  The  Africans  at  Home/' 
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^^'c  have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing resumd  of  the  whole  story  of  African  discovery ;  it  is  fertile 
ill  illustrations,  and  very  good  ones.  The  story  is  told,  too, 
not  by  a  more  bookmaker,  although  it  is  a  compilation.  Mr. 
^hicbrair  has  been  himself  a  missionary  to  Africa,  and  is  the 
author  of  two  African  grammars — the  Mandingo  and  the  Foola. 
Tlie  reader  who  cannot  for  himself  travel  through  the  three 
thousand  pages  of  Dr.  Bartli,  or  the  lengthy  navigations  of  Burton 
and  Livingstone,  and  Krapff,  not  to  mention  older  travellers — 
J*ark  and  Clapperton — will  find  in  this  book  much  instruction, 
convoyed  in  a  most  lively  and  entertaining  descriptive  style.  It 
must  be  a  dchghtful  book  for  the  boys,  but  by  saymg  this  we  by 
no  means  imply  that  older  readers  will  not  receive  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  it.  Mr.  Macbrair  is  acquainted  by  his  own 
knowledge  with  the  most  distinctive  features  of  African  scenery 
and  society,  and  he  has  put  himself  in  possession  of  all  the 
nuiiKTous  facts  which  modern  research  and  adventure  have 
brought  before  the  reading  world,  but  which  few  readers,  unless 
possessed  of  much  time,  can  traverse  for  themselves. 


III. 
TWO  VOLUMES  OF  POETRY.* 

Amidst  the  many  volumes  of  Poetry  which  come  to  our  hands, 
we  arc*  thankful  for  some.  And  we  are  thankful  for  these';  they 
(liSbr  very  much,  but  they  are  both  volumes  of  Poems — both  of 
a  very  gentle  and  unpretensive  character.  The  author  of  the 
*'  Patience  of  Hope  "  is  already  well  known  and  loved  by  a  few, 
and  those  who  quietly  read  tnese  Poems  will  love  and  admire. 
The  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  perceptible,  as  in  the  following^ 
called — 

POETS. 

"One  spake  to  a  Poet, '  And  whence  hast  thou  won 
The  key  to  the  meiodiet  Tagrant  that  ran 
And  throb  along  Nature's  strong  pnlse,  like  a  strain 
That  hannts  ns  by  snatches,  yet  doth  not  attain. 


•  I.  Poems,  by  the  author  of  the  Patience  of  Hope.    Alexander  Straban  and 

Co.,  Edinburgh. 

1 1.  Heart  Echoes  from  the  East ;  or,  Sacred  Lyrics  and  Sonnets.    By  Mary  E. 
LcHlie,  Calcutta.    James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
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Save  in  tbcc,  to  completeness : 
The  wind-song,  the  bird-song,  the  song  of  the  leaves. 
The  heart-song  which  breathes  throDgh  them  all,  and  receives 

E*en  in  giving  them  sweetness  ?  * 

"  Then  he  answered,  *  From  God,  who  to  each  at  His  will 
From  His  fnlness  gives  somewhat  the  yearning  to  still 
Of  the  soul,  that  as  yet  He  designs  not  to  fill ; 
For  He  would  not  that  any  should  tax  him  and  say, 
"lliou  gavcst  me  nought  as  I  went  by  the  way 
To  joy  in  and  bless  Thee." ' 

"  And  His  gifts  are  all  blessed ;  He  giveth  to  some 
Hich  boons  ;  they  are  happy,  and  so  they  are  dumb, — 

There  was  Silence  in  Heaven ; 
And  the  strength  and  the  loving,  to  gaze  on  each  thing 
That  they  have  not  with  joy  in  its  beauty,  and  sing. 

To  some  He  hath  given. 

"  These  sit  in  their  gladness,  all  robed  and  all  crowned, 
As  guests  at  Life's  banquet,  while  swift  circles  around 

Life's  rosy  joy-bringer ; 
Hiit  a  banquet  needs  music,  so  these  in  the  cold 
Stand  singing  without ;  though  his  harp  be  of  gold, 

Wilt  thou  envy  the  dinger  ? 

"  For  one  (was  ifc  owe  then  ?)  went  forth  from  the  crowd, 
A  warrior,  chosen,  and  faithful,  and  vowed; 

Sore-wounded,  they  found  him 
With  a  bright-blazoned  banner  wrapt  round  him,  and  preat 
To  his  bosom,  to  stanch  its  deep  heart-hurt;  none  guessed 
That  his  life-blood  welled  over  it  darkly,  so  prood 

Was  the  purple  that  bound  him. 

"  Ye  sit  by  the  hearth  in  the  cold,  bright  spring  weather 
At  evening,  and  hear  the  birds  chiming  together ; 
And  ye  say,  '  Happy  singers ! '  forgetting  the  trees 
Are  leafless,  and  keen  winds  hold  back  o'er  the  seas 

The  swallow,  blithe  comer ; 
Yet  Summer  is  coming  for  us  as  for  these,~- 
A  long  Summer." 

And  the  same  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  following  pictured 
couplets  with  their  spiritual  refrain : — 

"  So  spake  she  fervent :  '  I  have  learned  by  knocking  at  HetTen't  gate 
The  meaning  of  one  golden  word  that  shines  above  it,  '*  Wait  !  " 
For  with  the  Master  whom  to  serve  is  not  to  ride  or  run. 
Hut  only  to  abide  His  Will,  '  Well  waited  ib  well  dovs.'  " 

•  •  •  • 

" '  Oh  come  unto  thy  place  at  last ! '  and  to  his  heart,  smit  throngh 
With  love  and  anguish,  Guill)ert  then  the  dying  woman  drew ; 
Two  human  hearts  that  Life  had  held  apart  with  severance  keen. 
Together  met  and  mingled  fast  with  only  Death  between. 
At  lengtli  she  raised  a  calm,  glad  face,  and  lot>king  npward  drew 
A  long,  deep,  blissful  breath — again — again — for  now  she  knew 
The  token, — it  was  Pain  and  Life  together  that  withdrew. 
The  sun  brake  solemn.     **  There,"  she  spake,  "  I  see  the  goldeD  gatey 
But  not  the  word  that  shone  for  me  so  long  above  it — '  Wait!  "* 
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Indeed,  now  that  love  and  admiration  for  Mrs.  Browning  have 
done  so  niucli,  and  we  shall  seldom  reprove  for  loving  and  admir- 
ing too  mucli  where  she  is  the  object,  wo  would  entreat  our  author 
to  ^o  on  her  own  way,  and  walk  entirely  alone.  She  will  do  far 
greater  things  than  these;  they  are,  many  of  them,  very  beautiful — 
and  even  more  hopeful  than  beautiful.  Our  author  is  happy  in 
drawing  analogies  and  tcacliings  from  simple  and,  perhaps,  imex- 
pectcd  suggestions  ;  thus,  the  following  lines  arc  part  of  a  poem 
suggested  by  the  text,  "  The  heart  is  a  clock  that  gives  warning 
before  its  hour  strikes." 

'*  Before  tbcy  met  they  loved ; 
Their  souls  fore-felt  each  other  :  passing  through 
This  life's  dim  treasure- cavemf,  on  them  g^w 
A  whisper,  clearer  ai  they  onwards  moved  ; 
*  There  is  a  Sesame  that  opens  to 
Yet  richer  chambers/  so  like  Him  who  drew 
The  perfect  circle  of  our  globe,  and  proved 
That  waiting  for  him  on  its  marg^  (wfiere 
He  knew  not  yet)." 

•  •  • 

"  So  when  they  met  they  loved ; 
They  took  not  counsel  of  the  Eye  or  Ear ; 
These  are  but  erring  vassals,  and  the  clear 
Soul-region  in  its  rarer  atmosphere 
Needs  not  their  failing  witness." 

•  •  • 

"  They  parted,  yet  they  love; 
And  shaU  these  spirits  in  an  air  serene, 
Where  nought  can  shadow,  nought  can  come  between. 
Meet  once  again,  and  to  the  other  grow 
More  close  and  sure  than  could  have  been  below  ? 
Or  will  that  State,  that  blissful  Commonweal, 
Leave,  each  of  all  possessing,  room  to  feel 
For  other  bliss  than  merges  in  the  flow 
Of  Love's  great  ocean,  whence  these  drops  did  steal 
To  Earth  of  old,  and  wandered  to  and  fro  ? 
— I  know  not  of  this  now,  but  I  shall  know." 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the  Poems  of  Miss  Greenwell,  but 
those  by  Mary  liCslie,  while  perhaps  not  evidencing  so  high  a 
faculty  of  poetr}',  sink  deeper — strike  chords  even  more  sacred, 
deal  less  in  generalities,  and  more  in  the  profound  and  touching 
spiritualities  of  devotional  experience.  Many  of  them  have  mucn 
of  the  quaintness  of  George  Herbert — here,  for  instance : — 

•'  I  AM  THE  VINE.  YE  ARE  THE  BRANCHES." 

"  Thou  art  the  living  Vine,  the  branches  we ; 

O  make  Thou  me 
One  of  those  branches,  for  I  ever  pine 

So  to  be  Thine 
As  is  the  branch  onto  the  living  vine. 
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(( 


I  long  to  lose  my  life  in  Thine, — ^to  ny 

On  every  day, 
*  I  live ;'  yet  straigbt  thereafter  quickly  add, 

'  Not  I,  the  sad. 
But  Jesus  lives  in  me,  and  makes  me  glad.' 

"  I  envy  Paul  what  time  be  softly  sud 
Of  the  once  Dead, 
'  We  bear  about  His  dying  marks :  His  life 

Throughout  earth's  strife. 
Is  manifested  in  us,  full  and  rife.' 

**  O  thus  to  have  Thy  life  in  mine  out-shown. 

Thy  very  own. 
That  men  may  only  say  of  me, '  This  is 

Ris  strength ;  and  this 
Hit  wisdom ;  and  this  joy  again  Mit  bliss ; 

"  This  sympathy  is  Hit ;  lie  ever  lives, 

And  ever  gives. 
Day  after  day,  the  hidden  life  which  we 

Outwardly  see. 
From  His  own  boundless,  glorious  treasury. 

"  This  comfort  from  His  fount  of  comfort  llowi, 
'  Tis  He  bestows 
This  peace,  so  very  calm  and  shadowless ; 

His  righteousness 
Enfoldeth  as  a  snow-white,  shining  dress.' 

"  O  Saviour,  make  me  one  with  Thee ;  I  bear 
In  mind  Thy  prayer. 
And  bring  it  to  Thee  thus :  In  that  dark  mgbt 

Of  sorrow's  might. 
Didst  Thou  not  ask  for  me  this  deep  delight  ? 

*'  Grant,  therefore,  this  blest  oneness ;  let  me  lbel| 
As  now  I  kneel, 
I  have  no  life  whereof  to  say,  'tis  mine, 

But  only  Thine, 
I  but  the  branch,  and  Thou  the  living  Vine ! " 

Indeed,  most  of  the  versos  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Bemerton. 

"  HIS  SERVANTS  SHALL  SERVE  HOI." 

"  '  My  servants  there  shall  serve  me ! '    O  word  sweeter 
Than, '  There  shall  be  no  death ! '  far,  far  completer 

Than  *  Past  is  sighing ! ' 
Teach  me,  O  C^d,  while  here  I  have  my  dwelling. 
The  alphabet  of  service,  and  the  spelling, 
And  key-note  of  the  anthem  ever  swelling 
From  lips  undying." 
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•«  HE  IS  RISEK ! " 

"  Hu*p  and  psaltery  awake 
Joyously ; 
Cymbal  loud  the  silence  break, — 

"  Qlorious  angel  tidings  ran 
Speedily: 
With  the  early  rising  snn 
•Hy^^ ! 

'*  Nought  the  seal,  the  watchen  nought, 
Gloriously ; 
Far  exceeding  mortal  thought 
•Hy^! 

"  Death !  upon  thy  realm,  this  monii 
Tremblingly 
Lookest  thou,  with  look  forlorn,— 
'Hy^^! 

**  Grave  I  the  stone  is  rolled  away — 
He  is  Aree ! 
Thou  hast  lost  thy  nobltat  preyi*- 
*  Yiyipffr) ! 

"  Earth  !  the  terror  now  ii  o'er ; 
Man  can  see 
Through  the  grave  the  starry  floor, — 

'  Hy^fty  ! 

"  Ijet  once  more  the  cymbals  ring 
Gladsomelv, 
Organs  loud  their  thunders  fling,— 
•Hy^! 

"  Join  we  in  the  angel  strain 
Heartilv ; 
Sending  round  the  glad  refiraln, — 
•Hy^^T 

-  JESUS  SAID,  CHILDREN,  HAVE  YB  ANY  MEAT?  " 

*'  I  heard  mv  Saviour  say  the  other  mom, 
'  Child,  hast  thou  any  meat  P ' 
I  answered,  *  No,'  for  I  had  toiled  forlora 
Yet  found  no  food  to  eat. 

"  He  stood  before  me  in  the  twilight  dim 
So  that  I  scarce  could  see. 
Yet  by  His  voice  and  care,  I  knowing  Him, 
My  heart  leaped  Joyously. 

"He  bade  me  cast  my  needy,  empty  net 
Down  on  another  side ; 
The  waves  were  rich,  my  table  forth  was  set. 
And  I  was  satSafled. 
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"  Since  then  I  Ash  not  blindly,  but  fint  turn 
l-nto  the  nearer  brink, 
My  Maxter  hearinfi;  my  thou^iht  to  Him  yearn 
CiivoM  more  than  1  can  think. 

"  My  Ma>ter,  Saviour,  Guurdian,  Friend,  and  more 
Than  anv  earth-names  tell, 
For  ever  let  me  hoc  Thee  on  von  ahore, 
Till  there  wiih  Thee  I  dwell :  *' 

There  scvms  to  us  true  patlios  in  the  followiiif^  line-^ : — 

••  (Jo  thou  in  ]H»aoe  :  our  even  prow  dim, 
ImpuUively  ir«  Itan, 
Tv  k'rrp  atidf  the  tfrajthim. 

Who  cntwding^  (H}uie  between. 

**  Yet  p)  in  peace :  we  striving,  itill 
The  biiter  riaintir  cry. 
Depart  thou  fir  ft  to  r*st  ;  tct  will 
He  fcilh  thee  by-and-ly,*' 

We  believe  many  of  our  readiTs  will  thank  the  writer  fi>r  "TIk 
Gathering  Home/'  and  with  tliis  we  must  close  our  notice  : — 

••  THK  GATIIKniN<J  HOME/' 

"  They  are  gathering  homeward  from  every  UnJ 

One  by  one. 
As  their  weary  fvet  tonih  the  shining  ttranJ 

One  by  one. 
Their  brows  are  enclosed  in  a  golden  crown, 
Their  t ravel -utainetl  garments  arc  all  laid  down. 
And  rlothed  in  white  raiment  they  rwt  on  the  UffvU, 
Where  the  I.Amb  loveth  \\U  chosen  to  lead, 

( )no  bv  one. 

• 

**  liefore  they  rest  they  pAw  through  the  strifW 

Outf  by  one, 
Through  the  waters  of  death  they  enter  life 

One  by  one, 
Tu  some  are  the  floods  of  the  river  still 
As  they  ford  (jii  their  way  to  the  heavenly  hill. 
To  others  tho  wave*  run  fiercely  and  wild. 
Yet  all  reach  the  home  of  the  {'ndetiled 

( )ne  by  one. 

*'  We  too  bhall  come  to  that  river  side 

One  by  one. 
We  are  nearer  its  wati-m  each  eventide 

<  »ue  by  one, 
Wv  can  hear  the  iioiee  and  daith  of  the  itreom 
Now  and  again  through  our  life's  de^p  di 
Sometimes  the  IImaIs  all  the  lionks  o'erllow. 
Some  limes  in  ripples  the  sniaJ  wavc«  go 

One  by  one. 
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"  Jeius  I  Redeemer!  wo  look  to  Tbeo 

One  by  one. 
We  lift  up  our  roices  tremblingly 

One  by  one. 
The  waves  of  the  rirer  are  dark  and  cold, 
We  know  not  the  spots  where  oar  feet  may  hold ; 
Thou  who  didst  pass  through  in  deep  midnight. 
Strengthen  us,  send  us  the  staff  and  the  light. 

One  by  one. 


(I 


Plant  Thou  Thy  feet  beside  as  we  tread 

One  by  one, 
On  Thee  let  us  lean  each  drooping  bead 

One  by  one. 
Let  but  Thy  strong  arm  around  us  be  twinad, 
Wc  shall  cast  all  our  fears  and  cares  to  the  wind. 
Saviour !  Redeemer !  with  Thee  ftdl  in  view. 
Smilingly,  glodsomely,  shall  we  pass  through, 

One  by  one." 


IV. 

A  CHURCH  FOR  CHILDREN.* 

Wk  quite  believe  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  subject  of  this  admirable  volume,  of  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  reprint  in  this  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  points  of 
debate  or  dispute  suggested  by  some  minor  teachings  of  tne  book, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
])i  incipal  doctrine  of  it,  namely,  that  in  a  true  Church  state  there 
will  be  great  attention  paid  to  children.  The  prophet  Zechariah, 
speaking  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  Churcn,  has  said  that 
ill  that  day  "  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  £ull  of 
hoys  and  girls  i)la>ing  in  the  streets  thereof."  The  Church  is 
entitled  to  entertain  its  highest  hopes,  founded  on  human  action, 
ironi  the  development  of  the  family  principle  in  its  members,  and 
from  the  power  that  families  have  to  transmit  character ;  or,  to 
speak,  perhaj)s,  not  only  more  guardedly,  but  more  truly,  to  become 
the  ehanuels  for  the  Divine  influence.  God  has  colistituted  us  so 
that  our  charaeter  clothes  us  like  a  robe ;  it  flows  over  us,  and  it 
tlows  from  us.  Dr.  Eushnell  insists  verj'  strenuously  on  the  organic 
toimeetion  between  the  child  and  the  parents,  as  heads  of  the 
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i'aiuily,  aiul  indeoJ  ihU  transiiiis.sion  of  character  is  si-t  f^irth  ii: 
Sii'ipturi',  and  is  ill  list  ratt'd  eve  rywlierc ;  thus  we  find  the  pri'i^hi: 
saying, — "  The  children  gather  woud,  and  the  fathei"s  kixidh*  tii'- 
iin*,   and  tlio  women  knead  their  dough,  to  snake  eakes  tt»  tL-. 
(jueen  of  heaven,  and  to  pr)ur  out  dnuk  ottbringH  unto  ulher  jr-Js 
that  they  may  pnAoko  mo  to  anger."     Thus,  in  the  iduLitr":i« 
family  worship,  family  transactions  implieate  ordinarily  the  wL^r 
circle  of  the  house — young  and  old,  nude  and  female,  fathers  iizi 
sons,  motliers  and  daughters — in  all  the  larger  divisions  of  thv 
human  family  this  truth  is  hrought  out  with  terrihle  distiiietntrHN 
whatever  working  tlu*re  is  in  the  house,  all  w*>rk  together  ;  if  tlw 
fathers  kindle  the  tire,   and  the  women   knead   the  e:ike^,  ti.- 
child r(*n  will  giither  the  wood,  and  the  idol  M'or&hip  will  '<^-t  :h 
whole  liou>e  in  action — the  chiUIren  are  touched  hv,  and  aiiiuiu!*! 
hy,  the   family  character — whatever   fin-  the  falhirs  kindle.  :!i- 
chiMri'n  arc  always  gathering  tiie  wood — always  hel[>in^a>  ac^v- 
snrics  and  ajiprenlici's.     If  the  fatlur  n-ads  the  new<p;i]H?r.  i.r  ::.■ 
s[)ortin^^  ga/.ette  on  the  Siihhath,  the  family  must  help  hiin  to  r,:.! 
it.      If  the  father  writes  a  letter  «»f  hu^'inevs  on  the  Sund:i\,  cv<n 
if  it  is  not  posted,  the  child  mu*«t  know  and  mt  it.     If  tho  infth': 
is  a  M'andal-nionger,  her  children  will  he  s[>ies  and  eavi^nipi<> 
If  tlu'.M'rvant  is  diriM*tedt4»  sav,  **not  at  liome,"  the  child  will  luj^r 
it.    If  th*'  mother  desires  to  i'xclI  in  Hnery  and  fashion,  her  ehildr  - 
will  grow  up  in  tho*^[)irit  of  it.     If  thelii»u<e  is  a  region  of  «livri»:. 
tliey  grow  up  in  it — fretfulne<s  and  ilI-ti'm|MT  in  the  par  eats  Aff 
provocations,  and    ]a'oduce  a  Ii'MIm'  uf  |N'tulance  una  ilUuaturv*. 
(Iiildren  fall  into  their  ]il:ices  naturally  en«aig)i.     Notiec  the  edu- 
cation (if  character  in  the  SiM-i(>tv  of  Kriends.     ChiiniettT  is  tbt*fv 

• 

surely  transmittt  d — we  mean  among  (ImM*  who  are  Friends  indi^ : 
fii* — to  taki'  an  illu<<traiion  I  letter  >\\l\ — if  tlie  rt*ader  (>iitery  a 
Mi»r:ivian  M-ttlenp-nt  —  I' iilnn*k^»r,  l»y  what  we  havt»  rv«d.  jn\ 
other,  it  will  at  oii<>e  he  ^een  h«iw  the  rhim'h  holds  within  lU 
iivui-i  and  intliieni'i',  the  ehildren.  It  is  ^t,  f«tr  evil  and  f«*r  f^llki. 
<jU:ilitii-<  are  troi'^iiiittid.  The  dew,  oiu-c  a  powerfid  and  mightr 
per-on,  eru^hed  aiel  [»er«e4'utei|.  haN  Uvonie  what  wo  mm*  him  thu 
day  ill  all  our  l.irgi*  eiiie^.  while  the  Mumvian  Hrethitni,  un  th» 
(oiitraiy.  :;ivr  the  ui*t^{  ripi>aii'l  unaeefnl  e\hiliitii>n  «»f  pielv  uincMMr 
all  till-  l><i>|ir«  ot'  rhri  Maii^  ]Hilia[^  liU  the  face  «»f  the  c^iutk 
'I'll-  -\  .M.<l  ni:iiiy  Mtlu  r  -^Mi  li  illu-^tratjon^.  prove  the  rvmcmriibilitT 
i.f  il.i"  <!iii;rli.  .iii-l  till- respi.nsil.iiity  i.f  the  family.  "The  child,** 
^a\^  |)i.  r»ii'>}in<  11.  t><  wliMiii  We  :ire  indehted  for  the  current  uf  tkii 
n  HI. irk  arcl  tliMii^hr — "  tin-  ehild  lie<*  uithin  the  niond  a^vnrv  <if 
tin-  |».i]i  lii.  and  p.j^M  ^  nat  hy  degrei>  ihriiugh  a  courM*  of  wii'^tf*! 
ageuey  t>i  a  propi  v  in>le|H-ndi-n4e  anil  s(.>|f.|Ni<«st>vNii>n.**  It  in  OMit 
rue    tluit    all    ^oe:«T\    i-    m\ -terinu-ly   nrganic — Chureh*    Steliv 
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School,  Family.  It  is  not  only  uot  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  it  is 
not  possible  that  he  should  be.  A  pure,  separate^  individual  man, 
living  wholly  within  and  from  himself,  is  a  mere  fiction  ;  no  such 
person  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  exist ;  but  this  is  wonderfully  and 
especially  true  of  the  parent.  "  It  is  not  intended,"  says  Dr. 
Bushnell,  "  to  assert  that  any  power  in  the  parent  can  renew  the 
nature  of  the  child  by  any  agency  less  inmiediate  than  that  by 
which  he  himself  is  renewed,  but,  as  Paul  said,  '  I  have  begotten 
you  through  the  Gospel,'  so  may  the  i>arent  say  who,  havmg  a 
livinp:  gospel  envelopeu  in  liis  life,  brings  it  into  connection  with  the 
soul  of  childhood." 

In  the  invaluable  little  book  now  before  us  there  is  much  with 
rct'eienoe  to  family  government  and  family  education  most  desirable 
to  bo  inculcated,  but  especially  we  give  prominence  to  those 
remarks  which  bear  upon  the  training  of  childhood  ;  referring  to 
the  text  WG  quoted  above,  we  believe  it  has  been  one  of  the  sad 
circumstances  and  signs  of  Church  relationship,  that  children  do 
not  piny  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  "We  have  often  said  there  is 
nothing  more  easy,  and  simple,  and  beautifiil,  than  true  play ;  it  is 
representative  of  the  state  of  enjoyment  and  peace  of  neart,  and 
ease,  and  happiness.  Wo  have  syadly  degraded  religion  in  the 
estimation  of  children  ;  we  have  made  it  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  nicjnotonous  and  wearying ;  and  should  it  be  so — should  it  be 
regarded  as  a  penalty  that  has  to  be  paid,  or  as  a  fountain  of  joy — 
of  quiet  joy  ?  True,  there  may  be  many  things  in  religion  the  cnild 
can  scarcely  enjoy ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  place  in  religion,  and  in 
religious  ordinances,  too,  for  a  child.  Dr.  Bushnell  says, — "  It 
would  be  ver}'  singular  if  Christ  Jesus,  in  a  scheme  of  mercy  for 
the  world,  had  found  no  place  for  infants  and  little  children; 
more  singular  still,  if  he  nad  given  them  the  place  of  adults ; 
and  worse  than  singular  if  he  had  appointed  them  to  years  of  sin 
as  the  necessar)'  preparation  for  his  mercy."  And  therefore  Dr. 
Bushnell  pleads  for  an  ordinance  which  may  possibly  be  startling 
to  many  of  our  readers,  namely,  the  Church  membershin  of 
children.  lie  applies  to  modem  Church  government  the  words  of 
the  prophet's  Lamentations, — "  The  daughter  of  my  people  is 
become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness ;"  as  she  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  sand,  to  be  quickened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so 
Christian  people  leave  their  children  thus,  and  are  then  surprked 
that  nature's  sun  has  quickened  into  existence  only  nature's  child. 
Is  there  a  place  for  children  in  the  Church,  or  is  it  true  there  is 
a  place  in  the  Church  for  publicans  and  harlots,  and  none  for 
them  ?  The  law  recognizes  the  citizenship  of  the  diild ;  is  it  true 
that  the  Church  does  not  P    It  is  thus  one  of  the  sad  signs  and 
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circumstances  of  Church  organization  that  we  do  not  wish   to 
provide  for  children  in  our  churches. 

"  The  poor  child  still  is  virtually  counted  or  assumed  to  be  an 
alien,  required  to  be  converted  iu  just  the  same  fashion  as  all 
heathens  are,  and  to  show  the  fact  by  the  same  kind  of  evidences. 
The  little,  saintly  daughter,  for  example,  of  a  venerable  Presbyterian 
minister,  aching  for  a  place  at  the  Lord's  table,  goes  to  her  father, 
after  being  several  times  postponed  by  him  and  by  the  session, 
asking,  '  Father,  when  shall  I  be  old  enough  to  be  a  Christian  'r ' 
He  and  his  session,  alas  !  did  not  believe  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Had  the  dear  child  gone  to  Jesus,  she  would  most 
certainly  have  gotten  a  different  answer." 

It  is  a  sad  anecdote — a  little  lamb  bleating  in  the  frosty  air  out- 
side, "  "VVlien  will  I  be  old  enough  to  be  taken  into  the  fold  P"  and 
it  would  be  a  pretty  answer  for  the  pretty  little  bleater,  that  it  was 
kept  outside  till  it  was  seen  whether  it  could  stand  the  weather. 
Such  a  state  of  tilings  justifies  old  Cotton  Mather's  satiric  descrip- 
tion of  a  Church — "  a  lew  old  Christians  keeping  one  another  warm 
while  they  live,  and  carrj-ing  away  the  Church  with  them  when 
they  die."     Dr.  Bushncll  says : — 

"  First  of  all,  that,  if  there  is  really  no  place  in  the  Church  of 
God  for  infant  children,  then  it  must  be  said,  and  formally  main- 
tained, that  there  is  none.  And  what  could  bo  worse  in  its  effect  on 
a  child's  feeling  than  to  find  himself  repelled  from  the  brotherhood 
of  God's  elect  in  that  manner?  AVhat  can  the  hapless  creature* 
think,  either  of  himself  or  of  God,  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  old 
enough  to  be  a  Christian,  or  be  owned  by  the  Saviour  as  a  discsiple  r 

"Again,  it  would  be  most  remarkable  if  Christianity,  organilEing  a 
fold  of  gi-ace  and  love,  in  the  -world  and  for  it,  had  yet  no  place  in 
tlie  fold  for  children.  It  spreads  its  arms  to  say,  *  For  God  so  loved 
the  world,'  and  even  declares  that  pubHcans  and  harlots  shall  flock 
in  l>cfore  the  captious  priests  and  princes  of  the  day ;  and  yet  it  has 
no  place,  we  are  told,  for  children — children  arc  out  of  the  categoiy 
of  grace !  Jesus  himself  -was  a  child,  and  went  through  aU  the 
phases  and  conditions  of  childhood,  not  to  show  anything  by  that 
fact,  as  the  Christian  Fathers  fondly  supposed ;  he  said  too,  '  Sofler 
little  children,'  but  this  was  only  his  human  feeling;  he  had  no 
official  relationship  to  such,  and  no  particular  grace  for  them !  They 
are  all  outside  the  salvation-fold,  hardening  there  in  the  storm,  till 
their  choosing,  refusing,  desiring,  sinning  power  is  sufficiently  un- 
folded to  have  a  place  assigned  them  within  !  Is  this  Christianity  ? 
Is  it  a  preparation  so  clumsy,  so  little  human,  so  imperfectly  gradn- 
ated  to  man  as  he  is,  that  it  has  no  place  for  a  full  sixth  part  of  the 
human  race ;  a  part  also  to  which  the  other  five-sixths  arc  bound  in 
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the  dearest  ties  of  love  and  care,  and  all  but  compulsory  expectation  ? 
It  would  seem  that  any  Christian  heart  meeting  Christianity  at  this 
point,  and  surveying  it  with  only  a  little  natural  feeling,  would  even 
be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  some  strange  defect  in  it  as  a  grace  for 
the  world.  In  this  view  it  gives  to  little  children  the  heritage  only 
of  Cain,  requiring  them  to  be  driven  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
liord  and  grow  up  there  among  the  outside  crew  of  aliens  and 
enemies.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  that,  under  such  treatment,  they 
stiffen  into  alienated,  wrathful  men,  ripened  for  wickedness  by  the 
ranges  of  all  but  reprobate  exclusion  in  which  they  have  been 
classed." 

AVe  believe  Dr.  Bushnell  is  right  in  maintaining  that  this  family 
j^riiiciple  of  Christianity  is  really  the  hope  of  the  TVorld,  and  of  the 
(•hureh.  **  If  it  is  ti'ue  that  what  gets  power  in  any  race  by  a 
habit  or  process  of  culture,  tends  by  a  fixed  law  of  nature  to 
become  a  transmitted  Quality,  and  passes  by  descent  as  a  property 
inbred  in  the  stock  in  tnis  way,  whole  races  of  men  are  cultivatea 
in  properties  that  are  peculiar  into  a  savage,  or  into  a  civilized 
.state." 

''  Having  reached  this  closing  point  or  consummation  of  the 
doctrine  of  nurture,  we  are  able,  I  think,  to  see  something  of  the 
dignity  there  is  in  it.  How  trivial,  unnatural,  weak,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  \nolent,  in  comparison,  is  that  overdone  scheme  of  indi- 
viduahsm,  which  knows  the  race  only  as  mere  units  of  will  and 
personal  action ;  dissolves  even  families  into  monads ;  makes  no 
account  of  organic  relations  and  uses  ;  and  expects  the  world  to  be 
finally  subdued  by  adult  conversions,  when  growing  up  still,  as 
l)ofore,  in  all  the  younger  tiers  of  life,  toward  a  mere  convertible 
state  of  adult  ungodliness.  Such  a  scheme  gives  a  most  ungenial 
and  forlorn  aspect  to  the  family.  It  makes  the  Church  a  mere 
withering  in  of  adult  atoms,  to  be  increased  only  by  the  gathering 
in  of  other  and  more  numerous  adult  atoms.  It  very  nearly  makes 
t  he  scheme  of  existence  itself  an  abortion ;  finding  no  great  law  of 
propagative  good  and  mercy  in  it,  and  taking  quite  away  the  possi- 
bility and  prospect  of  that  sublime  vindication  of  Gk)d  which  is 
finally  to  be  developed,  and  by  which  God's  way  in  the  creation  is 
to  be  finally  crowned  with  all  highest  honours  of  counsel  and  bene- 
fioionce.  Opposite  to  this,  we  have  seen  how  it  is  Grod*s  plan,  by 
tics  of  organic  unity  and  nurture,  to  let  one  generation  extend  itself 
into  and  over  another,  in  the  order  of  grace,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  to  let  us  expect  the  growing  up  of  children  in  the 
Lord,  even  as  their  parents  are  to  bo  parents  in  the  Lord,  and  are  set  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord  ;  on  this  ground  of  antici- 
pation, permitting  us  to  apply  the  seal  of  our  faith  to  them,  as  being 
incipiently  in  the  quickening  of  our  faith,  even  before  they  have 
intelligence  to  act  it,  and  consciously  choose  it;  so  accepting  them 
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to  be  members  of  the  Church,  as  being  presnmptively  in  the  life  of 
the  Church;  in  this  manner  incorporating  in  the  Church  a  great 
law  of  grace  and  sanctifying  power,  by  which  finally  the  salration 
will  l)ecome  an  inbred  life  and  populating  force,  mighty  enong*!!  to 
overlive,  and  finally  to  completely  people  the  world.  And  this  is 
what  we  call  the  day  of  glory.  It  lies  to  a  g^eat  degree,  in  the 
scheme  of  Christian  nurture  itself,  and  is  possible  only  as  a  consnxn- 
mation  of  that  scheme.  If  I  rightly  conceive  the  gospel  work  and 
plan,  this  is  the  regeneration  [TraXtyycvKco-ta]  which  our  Lord  pro- 
mises, namely,  that  he  will  reclaim  and  re-sanctify  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  reproductive  order  and  life,  and  people  at  last  the  world 
with  a  godly  seed. 

*'Tho  Church,  as  being  made  up  of  souls  that  are  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  new  supernatural  order  thus  in  humanity, — a  spiritual 
nation,  we  may  conceive,  that  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  the 
skies.  It  alights  upon  our  globe  as  its  chartered  territory.  Can  it 
overspread  the  whole  planet  and  take  possession  ?  We  see  that  it 
can  unfold  more  of  health,  wealth,  talent,  than  the  present  living 
races  of  inhabitants.  It  has  within  itself  a  stronger  law  of  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  a  mighty  power  to  win  over  and  assimilate  the 
nations.  Its  people  have  more  tnith,  beauty,  weight  of  character 
to  exalt  their  prodoniinanoe.  And,  what  is  more,  God  is  in  them 
by  his  all-informing,  all-energizing  Spirit,  to  be  himself  unfolded  in 
their  history,  and  make  it  poweH'nl.  Not  to  believe  that  the 
heavenly  colony,  thus  constituted  and  endowed,  will  finally  over- 
spread and  fill  the  world,  is  to  deny  causes,  their  effects,  and  to 
quite  invert  the  natural  order  of  strength  and  weakness.  GK>d,  too, 
has  testified  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  his  planting,  ^  They  «hall 
inherit  the  land.'  " 

We  believe  that  we  have  no  right  to  Iioih*  for  a  healthy  religinn 
till  we  have  estiiblished  a  family  religion  ;  till  by  our  eoiiduct  we 
show  our  belief  that  it  belongs  not  to  the  outside  of  life,  but 
that  it  has  a  relation  to  the  laws  by  which  life  is  governed;  it  is 
too  much  an  epidemic  with  us,  or  it  is  nothing — it  is  a  fit  of 
spasms,  or  a  fire-ball  shot  down  from  the  moon ;  hence  it  is  often 
hard,  and  extravagant,  and  erratic,  and  hence  wc  may  date  tho 
inconstiincy  of  our  piety,  and  its  desnltoiy  and  irreligious  cha- 
racter. Wc  treat  the  Christian  concpiest  oV  the  world  oy  Christ, 
as  a  nation  might  do  scoui-ing  up  and  doA^Ti  the  world  tnioping  for 
prize-money  and  plunder,  while  forsaking  the  labours  of  the  farm 
and  the  loom.  Kow  soon  would  he  "sec  of  tho  travail  of  his 
soul  "if  tho  Church  would  unfold  the  riches  of  the  covenant  by 
her  firesides  and  tables. 
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V. 

RT.VNI.EY'S  EASTERN  CHURCH.* 

WiiATEVKR  Dr.  Stanley  has  attempted  to  do,  he  has  done  well. 
AVe  do  not  doubt  his  power  to  make  the  most  unattractive  subjects 
pleasing  and  even  charming  ;  but  he  has  always  chosen  topics  so 
interesting  that  they  needed  no  especial  adornment  to  command 
for  tliem  a  hearty  attention.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  has 
pcnluips  taken  his  most  ambitious  tcxi — entered  upon  his  most 
untnivelled  region,  and  we  are  thankful  for  much  delightM  and 
instructive  reading;  and  our  readers,  vhen  they  turn  to  the 
vohiiue  (if  they  have  not  already  done  so)  will  find  many 
characters  and  some  interesting  scenes  in  Church  history  pour- 
tnn  ed,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  for  the  first  time  probably  in  such 
a  manner  as  at  once  copiously  to  illustrate  them  and  to  make 
them  accessible  to  the  eye  of  the  greater  number  of  readers  and 
even  students.  The  volume,  large  as  it  is,  will  no  doubt  strike 
most  persons  as  rather  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  Eastern 
Church  than  properly  a  history.  And  for  the  first  lectures,  on  the 
province,  study,  and  advantages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  while 
we  are  glad  to  see  them  reprinted  here,  we  coidd  wish  they  had 
been  expanded  into  a  larger  volume ;  that  is  a  subject  upon  which 
we  need  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Stanley  could  well  and  very  easily 
prepare.  We  are  aware  that  our  author,  while  speaking  of  the 
Kasteni  Church  in  terms  of  most  Christian  catholicity  and  respect, 
denies  to  it  any  place  of  importance  in  the  ^at  work  of  the 
world^s  politics,  religion,  or  civilization  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true. 
There  are  few  materials  for  a'  history.  The  churches  and 
monasteries  lie  scattered  like  fossils  over  the  wastes  of  Asia. 
The  Eastern  Church  has  never  been  a  great  unity ;  it  has  not 
been  a  proselj'ting,  a  missionary,  a  conquering,  or  a  polemical 
Church.  The  world  and  its  ages  have  rushed  by  it  and  left  it  like 
an  anchoret  in  a  dream-grotto,  and  whenever  it  appears  upon  the 
stage  it  comes  with  a  ruae,  wild,  barbaric  magnificence — ^the  glare 
of  a  savage  pomp.  There  is  perhaps  in  it  little  to  remind  us  of 
cinlization,  and  much  that  might  confuse  all  our  conceptions  of 
Christianity  in  its  work  and  its  worship. 
It  is  singular  to  say  it,  but  untu  the  publication  of  Dean 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Choroh ;  with  an  Introdaction  on  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Arthur  Penrhjn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Rtgius  Pro- 
foMor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Univ^iity  of  Oxford,  tnd  Canon  of  Chriit 
Clmrcli.     John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.     1861. 
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Milman's  "History  of  ChristianUv,"  and  the  appearance  of  his 
"  Latin  Christianity/'  Gibbon  was  our  best  historian  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  ;  and  ho  still  sets  before  us  with  most  ^-igour 
and  concision  the  events  of  the  early  days  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Wo  could  vdsh  that  Dr.  Stanley  had  devoted  less  space  to  some 
of  the  particulars  and  characters  of  the  book  before  us,  or  more  to 
the  narrative  of  those  days  when  that  Church  sprang  into 
existence.  The  largest  portion  of  the  volume  may  bo  called  the 
history  of  the  Niccnc  Council,  and  the  importance  of  that  CounciL 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  over  estimate  it  in  its  relation  to  Church 
history  and  theology  ;  but  we  must  even  marvel  that  our  author 
has  been  able  to  resist  the  attractions  of  such  a  subject,  and 
confine  his  lectures,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  comparatively-narrow 
field  of  investigation  and  description.  The  Greek  Church 
assumed  its  importance  after  the  period  upon  which  this  Yoliune 
especially  descants.  The  stream  of  narrative  does  not  flow  in 
the  volume.  We  have  said  the  book  is  really  rather  a  series  of 
sketches  than  a  history ;  there  are  so  many  things  omitted  we 
could  have  desired  to  see  introduced.  We  have  the  history  of 
the  Council  of  Nica)a  somewhat  copiously  narrated,  and  we  have 
the  life  of  Constantino,  and  his  relation  to  the  Church  somewhat 
copiously  given  ;  but  it  is  a  long  spring  to  Mahomodanism  and 
its  influence  upon  Grecian  Christianity,  and  it  is  a  long  leap  from 
Mahomedanism  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  Nicon,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Russian  Church  and  Peter  the  Great.  The  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Chrysostom  were  as  interesting  as  those  of 
Athanasius  ;  and  the  discussion  touching  the  Incarnation  was  as 
influential  and  impoi*tant,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  concerning  the 
Trinity.  A  history  of  the  Greek  Church  which  omits  all  mention 
of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  the  great  Fathers  Basil,  and  Cyrfl, 
and  Gregory,  must  be  regarded  as  defective.  On  the  whole. 
Canon  Stanley's  "  Eastern  Churches  "  cannot  take  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Dean  Milman's  "  Latin  Christianity,"  and  we  want  a  work 
which  shall  take  this  place.  "VVlien  we  say,  and  say  truly,  we  have 
derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  this  volume,  it  seems 
somewhat  ungi-atoful  to  dilate  upon  omissions  which  did  not 
enter  into  the  author's  plan  ;  but  in  truth  we  have  received  so 
much  i)leasurc  that  we  wished  it  to  Ix)  cxunpleto.  The  author 
has  done  so  much  he  has  left  more  to  be  desired. 

"Behind  the  mountains  there  are  people  to  be  found,"  says  a 
wise  German  proverb.  Tliis  is  tnie  of  all  large  bodies  of  the 
human  family,  from  whom  we  are  separated  by  natural  or 
intellectual  divisions ;  and  thus  we  find  that  nearly  a  third  part 
of  Christendom,  one  himdred  millions  of  souls,  profess  the 
Christian  faith. 
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**  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  countries  included  within  the  range  of 
the  Oriental  Churches.  "What  they  lose  in  historical  they  gain  in 
^eograpliical  gmndeur.  Their  barbarism  and  their  degradation  have 
bound  theiu  to  the  local  peculiarities  from  which  the  more  progressive 
Church  of  the  West  has  shaken  itself  free.  It  is  a  Church,  in  fact, 
not  of  cities  and  villages,  but  of  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  caves,  and 
(lens  ot*  the  earth.  The  eye  passes  from  height  to  height,  and  rests  on 
tlio  snrcossive  sanctuaries  in  which  the  religion  of  the  East  has 
intrencliod  itself,  as  within  large  natural  fortresses,  against  its  op- 
])rcssors — Athos  in  Turkey,  Sinai  in  Arabia,  Ararat  in  Armenia,  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  catacombs  of  KiefF,  the  cavern  of  Megaspelion, 
tlie  (1  ill's  of  ^feteora.  Or  we  see  it  advancing  up  and  doT^Ti  the 
streams,  or  clinging  to  the  banks  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  form  the 
hi;^hwavs  and  arteries  of  the  wide  plains  of  the  East.  The  Nile  still 
holds  its  sacred  place  in  the  liturgies  of  Egypt  The  Jordan,  from 
( 'onstantine  downwards,  has  been  the  goal  of  every  Eastern  pilgrim, 
irp  the  broad  stream  of  the  Dnieper  sail  the  first  apostles  of  Kussia. 
.Vlong  the  Volga  and  the  Don  cluster  the  mysterious  settlements  of 
Russian  Nonconformity." 

Bishop  Ken,  when  dying,  said,  "I  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
Ciitholic  Church  before  the  disunion  of  East  and  West."  We 
think  that  the  pen  of  oui*  historian  has,  perhaps,  been  too  partial 
in  the  characteristics  he  has  attached  to  the  Churches  of  his 
hist  or}' ;  the  language  of  Rome,  indeed,  towards  them  is  in- 
variably insolent ;  but  to  what  Church  is  not  Rome  insolent  ?  Ho 
has  too  leniently  and  lovingly  glossed  over  those  superstitions 
which  certainly  do  defile  and  deform  it.  Nor  is  it  so  wholly 
exempt  from  the  conflict  of  the  passions  as  our  author  woidd 
inipl}'.  It  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  controversy ;  it  is  the  child 
of  discussion  and  debate,  and  discussion  upon  the  most  abstract 
and  occult  themes — those  questions  which  are  now  exclusively 
confined  to  the  schools.  The  refining  disputes  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead  were  the  origin  of  the  dispute  between  East  and 
West.  Our  debates  of  positive  and  negative  theology,  or  our 
divisions  of  sectarian  and  shadowy  border-land  are,  indeed,  faint 
and  feeble  compared  with  the  agitations  of  those  days.  They  were 
mine  ntly  disputes  about  words ;  it  must  ever  be  so  when  a  language 
i'  great  clearness  and  sharpness  of  definition  incorporates  concep- 
tion^  left  in  the  magnificent  and  awful  vagueness  of  another 
lan^uaj^e.  Thus  the  Greek  language  sought  not  only  to  absorb 
Oriental  ideas,  but  even  to  deal  with  them  after  its  own  exquisite 
> 'n>e  of  subtlety  and  distinctness  of  expression.  Thus  arose  the 
ai^itations  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  not  less  than 
tlie   Church.     "According  to  the  Arian,"   says  Dean  Milman, 
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"  there  was  a  time,  before  the  commencement  of  the  ages,  when 
the  Parent  Deity  dwelt  alone,  in  undeveloped,  undivided  unity. 
At  this  time,  immeasurably,  incalculably,  inconceivably  removed, 
the  majestic  solitude  ceased,  the  Divine  unity  was  broken  by  an 
act  of  the  Sovereign  Will,  and  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  image  of 
the  Father,  the  Vicegerent  of  all  the  Dndne  power,  the  inter- 
mediate agent  in  all  the  long  subsequent  work  of  creation,  began 
to  be.**  This  was  the  statement  which  led  to  all  the  evils  of 
human  strife,  hatred,  persecution,  and  bloodshed,  and  especially 
which  led  to  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nica?a. 

The  following  passage  sets  before  us  the  vehemence  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  discussion : — 

"  When  wo  perceive  the  abstract  questions  on  which  it  tamed, 
when  we  reflect  that  they  related  not  to  any  dealings  of  the  Deity 
with  man,  not  even,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Divinity  or  tho 
humanity  of  Christ,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (for  all  these 
points  wore  acknowledged  by  both  parties),  bnt  to  tho  ineffable  rela- 
tions of  tho  Godhead  before  the  i^emotest  beginning  of  time,  it  is 
difiicult  to  conceive  that  by  inquiries  such  as  these  the  passions  of 
mankind  should  be  roused  to  fury.  Yet  so  it  was,  at  least  in  Egypt, 
where  it  first  began.  All  classes  took  part  in  it,  and  almost  all  took 
part  with  equal  energy.  *  Bishop  rose  against  bishop/  says 
Eusebius,  *  district  against  district,  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
Symplcgades  dashed  against  ca<ih  other  on  a  stormy  day.*  So  violent 
were  tho  discussions,  that  they  were  parodied  in  the  pagan  theatres, 
and  the  emperor's  statues  were  broken  in  the  public  squares  in  the 
conflicts  which  took  place.  The  common  name  by  whidi  the  Ariiiniy 
and  their  system  were  designated  (and  wo  may  conclude  that  they 
were  not  wanting  in  reiorts),  was  the  !^[aniacs,  the  Ariomaniacs,  the 
Ariomania  ;  and  their  frantic  conduct  on  public  occasions  afterwards 
goes  far  to  justify  the  appellation.  Sailors,  millers,  and  travellers, 
sang  tho  dis])uted  doctrines  at  their  occupations,  or  on  their  journeys : 
*  every  corner,  every  alley  of  the  city  (this  is  said  afterwards  of 
Constantinople,  but  must  have  been  still  moi-e  true  of  Alexandria) 
'  was  full  of  these  discussions — the  streets,  the  market-places,  the 
drapers,  the  money-changers,  the  victuallers.  Ask  a  man  how  manj 
oboli,  he  answers  by  dogmatising  on  generated  and  nngenerated 
being.  Incjuire  the  price  of  bread,  and  you  are  told,  "  The  Son  is 
subordinate  to  tho  Father."  Ask  if  tho  bath  is  ready,  and  yon  are 
told,  "  The  Son  arose  out  of  nothing."  ' 

The  Council  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  on 
the  consentient  authority  of  assembled  Uhnstians,  the  true  doctrine 
on  the  contested  points  ;  it  was  a  new  and  wonderfiil  spectacle  in 
the  histor)^  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  world;  there  were 
three    hundred  bishops   present,   and    presbyters  and   deacons 
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wathout  number,  and  a  great  body  of  the  laity.  They  assembled 
in  II  hall — a  royal  hall  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino himself  gave  his  weight  and  dignity  to  the  assembly.  The 
empcu'or  of  the  world,  the  successor  of  those  enii)erors  and 
Caesars,  who  had  used  ever)'  device  and  ingenuity  of  cruelty  for 
the  i)urp(>.so  of  extirpating  Christianity  from  tho  earth,  appeared 
to  saiu^tioii  and  to  advise  in  tho  discussion  ;  and,  singular  to  say, 
his  was  the  most  peaceful  voice  heard  in  the  conclave — always 
politic  ;  on  this  occasion  he  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting  in 
that  prudence  which  sacrifices  truth  to  peace ;  it  was  a  strange 
assembly  ;  the  deputies  composing  it  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Ilosius  was  there,  the  favourite  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  emperor,  from  his  bishopric  is  Spain.  Sp)rridion 
was  tliere,  an  old  shepherd,  in  a  double  sense,  for  ho  followed  this 
occupation  both  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  tho  episcopate — 
a  ([uaiiit  old  man.  There  float  about  him  many  legcnos,  more  or 
l(»<s  wonderful ;  what  makes  him  ver^'  interesting  is,  that  his 
ri^lit  (\ve  had  been  torn  out,  and  the  sinews  of  his  left  hand  cut, 
and  he  was  sent  to  work  in  the  mines  beneath  the  persecution  of 
^laximus  ;  and  there  was  Paphnutius  the  Confessor,  who  had  also 
l(wt  his  rijjrht  eye,  and  had  been  hamstrung  in  the  same  persecu- 
tion ;  ami  Potammon,  Bishop  of  Ileraclea,  who  had  suffered  tho 
same  fate  ;  and  even  after  his  escape  from  Pagan  persecution,  had 
b(  eu  beaten  with  clubs  by  the  Anans,  and  left  on  the  ground  as 
(U  ad.  There  was  Paul  of  Neocajsarea,  whose  ears  had  been 
burnt  off  with  hot  irons ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  names,  but 
tlicy  represent  the  distinctive  characters,  and  stem,  strong, 
siiileriug  material  of  which  the  Council  was  composed.  Eusebius, 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  there ;  and  Nicolas  of  Myrn, 
to  ^^  horn  trailition  assigns  the  use  of  a  somewhat  energetic  argu- 
m<'iit — not  even  now  become  quite  obselete;  for  it  was  he  who, 
wilt  !\  tlie  heretic  Arius  was  pursuing  the  pathway  of  his  speech, 
nm  (1  to  righteous  indignation,  and  unable  any  longer  to  forbear, 
assail;  d  him  with  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear. 

Widely  distant,  as  we  have  said,  were  the  regions  fi^m  whence 
til  est*  men  came,  there  was  John  the  Persian,  from  the  extreme 
I'last ;  there  was  Theophilus  the  Goth,  from  the  extreme  North ; 
there  was  Ca»cilian,  from  Carthage ;  there  was  Macaiius  of  Jeru- 
>ali'm  ;  and  Acesius,  tlie  Novatian,  from  Byzantium;  the  great 
aiic  of  Sylvester,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  prevented  his  attendance, 
but  tho  l*ope  Alexander  was  there ;  the  most  dignified  of  the 
jirelates,  and  the  representative  of  the  most  learned  see  of  Chris- 
t(  ndom,  that  of  Alexandria,  he,  in  an  unfortunate  sermon,  had 
])rovoked  the  quarrel  which  led  to  this  convocation. 
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The  following  porti'aits  of  character,  only  too  well  known^  will 

bo  interesting : — 

"  But  close  beside  the  Pope  Alexander  is  a  smaJl  insignificant 
young  man,  of  hardly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  lively  manners  and 
speech,  and  of  bright,  serene  countenance.  Though  he  is  but  the 
ilcacon,  the  chief  deacon,  or  archdeacon  of  Alexander,  he  has  closely 
riveted  the  attention  of  tlie  assembly  by  the  vehemence  of  his  arga* 
ments.  He  is  already  taking  the  words  out  of  tho  bishop*8  montli, 
and  briefly  acting  in  reality  the  part  he  had  before,  as  a  child,  acted 
in  name,  and  that,  in  a  few  months,  ho  will  be  called  to  act  both  in 
name  and  rcalit}'-.  His  humble  i*ank  as  a  deacon  docs  not  allow  of 
his  appearance  in  tho  conventional  pictures  of  the  Council.  But  hia 
activity  and  prominence  behind  the  scenes  made  enemies  for  him 
there,  who  will  never  leave  him  through  life.  Any  one  who  has  read 
his  passionate  invectives  aftenvards,  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
he  was  when  in  the  thick  of  his  youthful  battles.  That  small  insig- 
nificant deacon  is  the  great  Athanasius. 

**  Next  after  the  Pope  and  Deacon  of  Alexandria,  we  mnst  turn  to 
one  of  its  most  important  Presbyters — the  parish  priest,  as  w©  should 
call  him,  according  to  the  first  beginnings  of  a  pai*ochial  system 
organized  at  Alexandria,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  chun^  of 
Baucalis.  In  appearance  he  is  the  very  opposite  of  Athanasius.  He 
is  sixty  years  of  age,  very  tall  and  thin,  and  apparently  unable  to 
support  his  stature  ;  he  has  an  odd  way  of  contorting  and  twisting 
himself,  which  his  enemies  compare  to  the  wrigglings  of  a  snake.  He 
would  be  handsome  but  for  the  emaciation  and  deadly  pallor  of  his 
face,  and  a  downcast  look,  imparled  by  a  weakness  of  eye-sight.  At 
times  his  veins  throb  and  swell,  and  his  limbs  tremble,  as  if  suffering 
from  some  violent  internal  complaint — the  same,  perhaps,  that  will 
terminate  one  day  in  his  sudden  and  frightful  death.  There  is  a  wild 
look  about  him,  which  at  first  sight  is  startling.  His  dress  and 
demeanour  are  those  of  a  rigid  ascetic.  He  weal's  a  long  coat  witli 
short  sleeves,  and  a  scarf  of  only  half  size,  such  as  was  the  mark  of 
an  austere  life ;  and  his  hair  hangs  in  a  tangled  mass  over  his  head. 
He  is  usually  silent,  but  at  times  breaks  out  into  fierce  excitement, 
such  as  will  give  the  impression  of  madness.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there 
is  a  sweetness  in  his  voice,  and  a  winning,  earnest  manner,  which 
fascinates  those  who  come  aci*osshim.  Amongst  the  religions  ladies 
of  Alexandria,  he  is  said  to  have  had  from  tha  first  a  following  of 
not  less  than  seven  hundred.  This  strange,  captivating,  moon-struck 
giant  is  the  heretic  Arius,  or,  as  his  adversaries  called  him,  the  Mad- 
man of  Ares,  or  ^fars.'' 

It  is  impossible  in  so  limited  u  space  ns  wc  have  been  compcllod 
to  assign  to  this  article,  important  as  is  the  subject  of  it,  to  give 
more  than  a  glaucc  at  that  Council.  Most  eloquent  is  Dr. 
Stanley's  description  of  it,  and  to  the  volume  we  must  relbr  our 
readers.     Let  none  bo  deterred  by  the  subject  of  tho  volome;  it 
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may  be  read  anywhere,  and  by  any  person,  however  limited  the 
scholarship,  with  interest  and  delight.  Scenes,  visions,  discus- 
sions, and  characters  rise  before  the  eye  such  as  those  which 
overawe  in  the  gorgeously  pedantic  pages  of  Gibbon,  and  delight 
iinJ  charm  in  the  pages  of  D'Aubigne,  or  present  their  curious 
suggestions  in  the  pages  of  Bunsen.  The  discussion  concerning 
the  Ilomoousion — that  occult  word  which  has  ever  since  haunted 
the  memory  of  that  age,  and  suggested  heresies  innumerable  to 
the  ages.  Beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  Council  fixed  the  land- 
marks of  the  Christian  creed.  By  the  distinct  brand  of  persecution, 
indeed,  dooming  the  writings  of  Arius  to  the  fire,  and  any  of  his 
unhappy  disciples  to  death  in  whose  possession  the  writings 
sliould  be  found.  Dr.  Stanley  does  not  quote  the  imperial  decree, 
but  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  reading  it ;  it  may  serve  also 
as  a  model  to  some  of  our  cotemporaries  who  are  desirous  of 
imitating  the  Christians  of  that  ago  m  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
heresv : — 

**  I  find  this  decree  translated  in  a  book  in  general  use,  Fleet- 
wood's '  Life  of  Christ,'  p.  681,  note,  edit.  Glasgow,  1837. 

"  *  Constantine,  the  puissant,  the  mighty  and  noble  emperor, 
unto  the  bishops,  pastors,  and  people  wheresoever.  Inasmuch  as 
Arius  traceth  the  steps  of  detestable  and  impious  persons,  it  is 
requisite  that  he  bo  partaker  with  them  of  the  self-same  infamy 
and  reproach  ;  for  as  Porphyrins,  the  sworn  adversary  and  deadly 
foe  of  Divine  service,  who  lately  pubhshed  lewd  conmientaries  in 
confutation  and  defiance  of  the  Cliristian  reli^on,  was  rewarded 
according  to  Ids  desert ;  and  so  recompensed  that,  within  the 
compass  of  these  few  yeai's,  he  was  not  only  grieved  with  great 
reproach  and  blemished  with  a  shameful  spot  of  infamy,  but  also 
his  iufamous  and  blasphemous  works  perished  and  utterly  were 
ab(jlished ;  even  so  now  it  seemed  good  imto  us  to  call  Arius  and 
his  accomplices  the  wicked  brood  of  Porphyrius,  that  observing 
wliose  manners  they  have  imitated,  they  may  enjoy  also  the 
])rivilege  of  their  name.  Moreover,  wo  thought  good  that  if 
thci:o  can  be  found  extant  any  work  or  book  compilea  by  Arius, 
tlic  same  should  be  burnt  to  ashes :  so  that  not  only  his  damnable 
doctrine  may  thereby  be  wholly  rooted  out,  but  also  that  no  reUc 
thereof  may  remain  imto  posterity.  This  also  we  strictly  com- 
mand and  charge,  that  if  any  man  be  found  to  hide  or  conceal 
any  book  made  by  Arius,  and  not  immediately  bring  forth  the 
.said  book,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  burnt,  that  the  said  ofiFender  for 
so  doing  shall  die  the  death ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  taken,  our 
jleasure  is,  that  his  head  be  struck  off  from  his  shoulders.  God 
cueifyou  in  his  tuition.* — Scholasticus,  Hist,  book  i.  c.  6." 

Without  entering  into  the  debates  of  the  Council,  we  feel  that 
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WO  must  trespass  u2)oii  our  readers  with  what  we  bdieve  tihey 
^vill  regard  as  a  very  delightful  and  diaracteristic  extract,  we  are 
to  remember  that  the  majority  of  those  who  composed  the  Council 
would  be  simple,  illiterate  men  like  Spyridion  the  shepherd,  or 
like  Potammon  the  hermit ;  such  men,  of  course,  when  brought 
into  colhsion  with  the  acute  intellects  of  their  ago,  naturally  toiok 
up  the  position  that  safety  consisted  in  holding  by  what  haa  been 
handed  down  : — 

*^  A  story  somewhat  variously  told  is  related  of  an  encounter  of  one 
of  these  simple  cliaracters  with  the  more  philosophical  combatants^ 
which,  in  whatever  way  it  be  taken,  well  illustrates  the  mixed 
character  of  the  Council,  and  the  choice  of  courses  open  before  it  As 
•Socrates  describes  the  incident,  the  disputes  were  running  bo  high, 
i'rom  the  mere  pleasure  of  argument,  that  there  seemed  likely  to  be 
no  end  to  tlnj  controversy ;  when  suddenly  a  simple-minded  laymaiii 
who  by  his  sightless  eye,  or  limping  h'g,  bore  witness  of  his  seal  for 
the  Christian  faith,  stepped  amongst  them,  and  abruptly  said  :  '  Chrirt 
and  the  Apostles  left  U8,  not  a  system  of  logic,  nor  a  vain  deceit,  bat 
a  naked  truth,  to  b«?  guarded  by  faith  and  good  works.'  •  There  hM»* 
says  Bisho])  Kaye,  in  recording  the  story,  *  been  hai-dly  any  age  of 
the  chuit-h  in  which  its  members  have  not  required  to  be  reminded  of 
this  lesson.'  ( )n  the  i)rosent  occasion  the  by-standcra,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  were  stnick  by  its  application  ;  the  disputants,  after  hearing 
this  plain  word  of  tmth,  took  their  dilh*ronces  more  geod-humouredly, 
and  the  hufcbub  of  controversy  subsidrd. 

"  Another  vei-sion  of  the  same  story,  or  another  story  of  the  same 
kind,  witli  a  somewhat  dilferent  mor^d,  is  told  by  Ilufinus  and  Sozomen, 
and  amplitied  by  later  writers.  The  disputants,  or  rather  dispafant 
(for  one  is  specially  selected),  is  now  not  a  Christian  theologian,  bat 
a  heathen  philosopher,  to  whom,  in  later  writings,  is  given  the 
suspicious  name  of  Kulogius,  *  Fairspeech/  He  was  a  perfect  master 
of  ai-gument;  the  moment  he  seenicd  to  be  caught  by  one  of  his 
opponents,  lie  slipped  out  of  i  heir  hands  like  an  eol  or  a  snake.  His 
opponent  is,  in  this  story,  not  a  layman,  but  an  aged  bishop  or  priest 
(and  hore  the  later  account  identities  him  with  the  shephard 
»Spyridion).  L'nabli>  to  bear  any  longer  the  taunts  with  which  the 
philosnplier  assaih^l  a  group  of  Christians,  amongst  whom  he  was 
standing,  he  came  forth  to  refute  him.  His  uncouth  appcarancei 
rciidcriMl  nior(>  hideous  ])y  the  mutilations  he  had  undeigone  in  the 
persecutions,  provokc^l  a  roar  of  laughter  from  Iiis  opponents,  whilst 
his  friends  were  not  a  little  uneasy  at  seeing  their  cause  entrusted  to 
so  unskilled  a  champion.  l>ut  he  felt  himself  strong  in  his  own 
simplicity.  *  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  he  called  out  to  his 
antagonist,  *  liear  me,  pliilosoi»her.  There  is  one  God,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  :  who  made  aU  things 
liy  the  power  of  His  word,  and  by  the  holiness  of  His  holy  spiril 
This  Word,  by  which  name  ice  call  the  Son  of  God,  took  oompainon 
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(;n  men  for  their  wandering  astray,  and  for  their  savage  condition,  and 
rliose  to  be  horn  of  a  woman,  and  to  converse  with  men,  and  to  die 
for  them,  and  lie  shall  come  again  to  judge  everyone  for  the  things 
(lone  in  life.  These  things  we  believe  without  curious  inquiry.  Cease 
therefore  the  vain  labour  of  seeking  proofs  for  or  against  what  is 
tstablishod  by  faith,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  things  may  be  or 
may  not  be  ;  but,  if  thou  believest,  answer  at  once  to  me  as  I  put  my 
<liu\stious  to  you.* 

'*  The  philosopher  was  struck  dumb  b}'  this  new  mode  of  argument. 
He  could  only  reply  that  he  assented.  *  Then,*  answered  the  old  man, 
*  if  thou  believest  this,  rise  and  follow  me  to  the  Lord's  house,  and 
]i  .:eive  the  sign  of  this  faith.'  The  philosopher  turned  round  to  his 
(li'seiples,  or  to  those  who  had  been  gathered  around  him  by  curiosity. 
'  Hear,'  he  said,  *my  learned  friends.  So  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
woi-clr*,  I  opposed  words  to  words,  and  whatever  was  spoken  I  over- 
throw by  my  skill  in  speaking,  but  when,  in  the  place  of  words,  power 
(lino  out  of  the  speaker's  lips,  words  could  no  longer  resist  power, 
man  could  no  longer  resist.  lif  any  of  you  feel  as  I  have  felt,  let  him 
1»>  lieve  in  Christ,  and  let  him  follow  this  old  man  in  whom  God  has 
jH)ken.'  Exaggerated  or  not,  this  story  is  a  proof  of  the  magnetic 
j»oNvev  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  over  argument  and  speculation." 

Dr.  Stanley,  wo  believe,  is  most  just  to  the  various  heroes  of 
his  story,  to  the  inexplicable  and  mythical  emperor,  whose  likeness 
to  Henry  VITT.  becomes  more  apparent  the  more  closely  both 
(liaractcrs  arc  studied.  This  Christian  emperor,  with  the  Cross 
and  the  Apollo  on  his  medals ;  this  orthodox  emperor,  burning 
tlio  books  of  Arius  and  banishing  Athanasius;  alternating  his 
aitoctious  indeed  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy;  sitting  in  the 
( \)uncil,  and  never,  till  within  the  latest  days  of  his  life,  baptized 
or  roceiv(^d  into  the  Christian  Church:  and  justice  is  done  to  Atha- 
nasius too — to  his  magnanimity.  "  I,  Athanasius  against  the 
world,"  to  his  earnestness.  Even  to  his  grim  humour  of  character, 
])rinco  of  persecutors  as  he  was,  he  moves  through  these  pages  a 
iiiiglity  and  a  manj'-sided  man ;  great  everywhere,  evidently, 
\\liother  in  liLs  exile  or  in  his  enthronement;  nor  let  us  be 
inu^hnri table  to  his  memory  or  forgetful  of  the  services  he  ren- 
ilrivd  to  the  Church  ;  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  word  of 
this  father  must  have  been  rather  the  sincere  vinegar  than  the 
"  sincere  milk  ;"  but  ho,  ])orhaps,  arrested  and  turned  back  a  tide 
of  heresy  which  was  overflowing  the  church. 

Tlius  with  a  grapliic  pen  Dr.  Stanley  sketches  for  us  the 
triumph  of  Athanasius  : — 

''  Thus  strong  was  the  union  of  reh^ous  and  national  feeling  which 
already  in  his  life-time  rallied  round  Athanasius,  and  assisted  in 
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making  liim  formidable  to  his  opponents.  No  fugitive  Stuart  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  could  count  more  securely  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects,  than  did  Athanasius  in  his  hiding-places  in  Egypt  count 
upon  the  faithfulness  and  sccrccy  of  his  couutrymen.  Sometimes  it 
was  tlic  hermits  who  afforded  him  shelter  in  their  rocky  fastnesses; 
sometimes  his  fellow-townsmen  supported  him  as  he  lay  hid  in  his 
father's  tomb  outside  the  walls  of  their  city ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
beautiful  Alexandrian  maiden  who  in  her  old  age  delighted  to  tell 
bow,  when  he  had  suddenly  appeared  at  midnight,  wrapped  in  his 
short  tunic  and  red  cloak,  she  had  concealed  and  tended  him  in  her 
house,  with  i)rovisions  and  books,  till  he  was  able,  as  suddenly,  to 
reappear  amongst  his  astonished  friends.  His  whole  course  "was  that 
of  an  adventurous  and  wandering  prince,  rather  than  of  a  persecuted 
theologian ;  and,  when  in  the  ])rief  inten'als  of  triumph  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  native  city,  his  entrance  was  like  that  of  a 
sovereign  rather  than  of  a  prelate. 

"  One  such  scene,  thoroughly  Egy|>tian  in  cliaracter,  is  recorded  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  all  who 
had  seen  it ,  as  the  most  splendid  spectacle  of  the  age.     It  seems  to 
have  been  his  fii*st  return  after  the  death  of  Constantine.     There 
was    more  than   delight;    there  was  awe,   almost   amounting  to 
consternalion,  at  the  gi*eatnes3  of  the  exent.     The  population  of 
Alexandria  poured  forth,  as  was  their  habit  on  such  occasions,  not  in 
the  indiscriminate  confusion  of  a  modern  populace,  but  in  a  certain 
stateliness  of  arrangement.     Each  trade  and  profession  kept  its  own 
place.     The  men  and  women,  as  in  Oriental  countries,  were  apart. 
The  children  formed  a  mass  by  themselves.     As  the  mighty  stream 
rolled  out  of  the  gates,  it  was  (this  was  the  tnily  Egyptian  figure  that 
suggested  itself)  as  if  the  Nile,  at  the  height  of  its  flood,  scattering 
fertility  as  it  went,  had  turned  in  its  course,  and  flowed  backwards 
from  Alexandria  towards  the  first  outpost  of  the  city.     As  now, 
so  then,  the  usual  mode  of  mo\'ing  to  and  fi*o  along  the  roads  of 
Eg}'j)t  was   on   asses.      Gregory,   as  ho   describes  Athanasius   so 
a})p poaching,  is  carried  into  an  extravagance  of  comparison  and  of 
symboh'sm.     He  thinks  of  tlie  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  he 
thinks  that  the  asses  typified  the  heathen  population  whom  Athana- 
sius had  loosed  from  their  ignorance.     Branches  of  trees  were  waved 
aloft ;  carpets  of  all  the   gtiyest  colours  and  richest  textures   of 
Alexandria  were  spread  under  his  feet.     There  was  a  long  unbroken 
sliout  of  applause ;  thousands  of  hands  clapjied  with  delight ;  the 
air  was  scented  with  the  fragrant  ointments  poured  out ;  the  city  at 
night  ilaslied  with  illuminations ;  public  and  private  entertainments 
weiv  given  in  every  house.  In  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  women 
became  nuns,  men  became  hermits — children  enti*eatcd  their  parents, 
])arenlR  urged  their  children,  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  monastic 
life.     In  a  still  nobler  sense  of  a  Christian  revival,  the  hungry  and 
the  or})hans  were  sheltei^ed  and  maintained,  and  every  household  bj 
its  devotion  seemed  to  be  tranformed  into  a  Church. 

"Long  afterwards  when  a  popular  Prefect  of  Alexandria 
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received  with  vast  enthusiasm,  and  two  bystanders  were  comparing 
it  with  all  possible  demonstrations  that  they  could  imagine,  and  the 
younger  had  said  : — *  Even  if  the  Emperor  Constantins  himself  were 
to  come,  he  could  not  be  so  received.*  The  elder  replied  with  a  smile, 
and  an  Egyptian  oath  :  *  Do  you  call  that  a  wonderful  sight  ?  The 
only  thing  to  which  you  ought  to  compare  it  is  the  reception  of  the 
great  Athanasius.*  ** 

Thus  viWdly  and  freshly  also  our  author  puts  before  us  a  scene 
in  the  life  of  Athanasius  often  sketched  both  by  historian  and 
painter  before  : — 

"On  the  night  of  Thursday  the  9th  of  February,  358,  Athanasius 
with  his  congregation  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
keeping  vigil  through  the  whole  night  in  the  church  of  S.  Theonas, 
in  preparation  for  the  Eucharist  of  the  following  day.  Suddenly,  at 
midnight  there  was  a  tumult  without.  The  church,  which  was  of 
unusual  size,  was  surrounded  with  armed  men.  The  presence  of  mind 
for  which  he  was  famous  did  not  desert  the  bishop.  Behind  the  altar 
was  the  episcopal  throne.  On  this  he  took  his  seat,  and  ordered  bis 
attendant  deacon  to  read  the  136th  Psalm,  which  has  for  every  verse 
the  response,  *  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'  It  was  while  these 
responses  were  being  thundered  forth  by  the  congregation,  that  the 
doors  burst  open,  and  the  Imperial  general  and  notary  entered  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  for  a  moment  terror-struck 
by  the  chanting  of  the  psalm.  But  as  they  pressed  forward,  a  shower 
of  arrows  flew  through  the  church.  The  swords  flashed  in  the  light 
of  the  sacred  torches,  the  din  of  their  shouts  mingled  with  the  rattle 
of  their  arms.  The  wounded  fell  one  upon  another,  and  were  tram- 
pled down ;  the  nuns  were  seized  and  stripped ;  the  church  was 
plundered.  Through  this  mass  of  horrors,  the  two  Imperial  officers 
and  their  attendants  passed  on  to  the  screen  before  the  altar. 
Athanasius  had  refused  to  go  till  most  of  the  congregation  had 
retired.     But  now  ho  was  swept  away  in  the  crowd. 

**  In  his  own  version  of  the  story,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
escape.  But  his  diminutive  figure  may  well  have  passed  unseen ; 
and  we  learn,  besides,  that  he  was  actually  carried  out  in  a  swoon, 
which  sufficiently  explains  his  own  ignorance  of  the  means  of  bii 
deliverance.  The  church  was  piled  with  dead,  and  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  the  swords  and  arrows  of  the  soldiers.  He  vanished,  no 
one  knew  whither,  into  the  darkness  of  the  winter  night." 

Here  we  must  lay  down  this  delightful  volume ;  we  have  no 
space  for  the  patriarch  Jficon  or  Ivan  the'  Terrible.  The  reader 
of  this  book  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  remind  him  of  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  not  in  the  style  of  the  writing  or  the  structure  of  the 
thought.  Dr.  Stanley  would  not  thank  us  for  any  such  lefl>handed 
compliments,  as  such  commendation  would  involve.     We  do  not 
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mean  to  imply  this  for  a  moment,  but  in  the  evident  hero  worship 
of  the  book  he  seems  to  love  to  linger  round  the  shrines,  or 
tombs,  or  portraits  of  great  saints  or  great  despots ;  and,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  say  it  in  his  dispraise ;  he  treats  their 
infirmities  tenderly.  Xothing  is  more  delightful  in  the  volume 
than  its  genial  charity  and  loveableness  of  spirit ;  there  is  in  it 
a  hope  that  somehow,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  might  be  found 
the  uniting  nexus  which  might  bind  the  Church  in  one,  and  bring 
iogether  pope  and  prelate,  patriarch  and  presbyter ;  we  think  not 
so,  but  we  desire  to  register  our  admiration  of  the  Catholicity  of 
the  soul  which  can  dream  it.  He  has  moved  amidst  the  churches 
of  the  East,  still  he  has  imbibed  something  of  the  spiiit,  in  which 
the  following  scenes  might  be  beheld : — 

"  Along  the  porticos  of  Eastern  churches,  both  in  Greece  and 
Pussia,  are  to  be  seen  pourtrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures  of  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Phito,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way  of 
Christianity.  In  the  vast  painting  of  the  Ijkst  Judgment,  which 
covers  the  west  end  of  tlie  chief  cathedral  of  Moscow,  Paradise  is 
represented  as  divided  and  subdivided  into  many  departments  or 
chambers,  thus  keeping  before  tlie  minds,  even  of  the  humblest,  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  (iosj)el — which  has  often  been  tacitly  dropped 
out  of  Western  religion — *  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  xnan- 
sions/  ,  .  .  .  Jn  the  fair  of  ^Xijni  Novgorod,  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Volga  and  Oka,  the  Mahometan  mosque  and  the  Armenian  chuich 
stand  side  hv  side  with  the  Orthodox  cathedral." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  the  volume  is  a  rich  collection  of 
Pictures  and  Mosaics  of  Men  and  Events  not  too  well  known  in 
the  histor}'  of  the  Church  or  if  known  in  these  pages,  acquiring 
a  freshness  of  colouring,  or  grouping,  or  attitude,  so  they  come 
be'bre  us  with  the  chami  of  novelty.  We  may  well  apply  to  the 
vohmie  in  closing  the  exquisite  extract  from  Bunyan  s  l^ilgrim, 
with  which  our  author  opens  it : — 

"When  Christian  the  Pilgrim,  in  his  progress  towards  the  Celestial 
City,  lialted  by  the  highway-side  at  the  palace  of  which  the  name  was 
IJeautiiul,  he  was  told  that  *  he  should  not  depart  till  they  Lad  shown 
Ijim  the  rarities  of  that  place.  And  lii*st  they  had  him  into  the  atudr, 
whore  tlioy  showetl  him  records  of  the  greatest  antiquity  :'  in  which 
was  Mhe  pedigree  of  the  D->rd  of  the  liill,  the  Son  of  the  Ancient 
of  Days.  .  .  .  Here  also  were  more  fully  recoi-dcd  the  acta  that  he 
had  done,  and  the  names  of  maiu'  liundnMls  that  lie  had  taken  into  hii 
sers'ice  :  and  how  he  had  placed  them  in  such  habitations,  that  could 
neither  by  length  of  days  or  decays  of  nature  be  dissolved,  llien 
they  read  to  liim  some  of  the  worthy  acts  that  some  of  his  servants 
had  done  :  as  how  they  had  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteoDs- 
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ne.^s,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  sti-ong,  waxed  valiant  in  tight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens.  Then  they  read  again,  in  another  part  of  the  records  of 
the  house,  how  willing  their  Lord  was  to  receive  in  his  favour  any, 
even  any,  though  they  in  time  past  had  offered  great  affronts  to  his 
pei-son  and  proceedings.  Here  also  were  several  other  histories  of 
other  ianious  things,  of  all  which  Christian  had  a  view,  as  of  things 
both  ancient  and  modern,  together  with  prophecies  and  predictions  of 
things  that  have  their  certain  accomplishment,  both  to  the  dread  and 
amazement  of  enemies,  and  the  comfort  and  solace  of  pilgrims.'  " 


VI. 

THE  PEARL  OF  ORE'S  ISLAND.* 

Thls  may  be  called  a  sea-idyll,  and  a  very  sweet  and  perfect 
little  sea-idyll  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
tales  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  delighted  us.  It  contains  much 
to  chann  and  entertain,  and  nothing  to  offend.  The  characters 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  drawn  with  delightful  indivi- 
duality ;  especially  Captain  Kittridge,  who,  "  in  all  matter-of-fact 
transactions,  as  between  man  and  man,  had  a  word  as  good  as 
another's,  and  was  held  to  be  honest  and  just  in  his  dealings.  It 
was  only  when  he  mounted  the  stilts  of  foreign  travel  that  his 
paces  became  so  enormous;  '*  and  his  wife,  Dame  Kittridge,  "one  of 
those  naturally  care-taking  people  whom  Providence  seems  to 
design  to  perform  the  picket  duties  for  the  rest  of  society,  and  who 
therefore  challenge  everybody  and  thing  to  stand  and  give  an 
account  of  themselves  ;"  and  Zephaniah  Pennel,  who,  "  when  the 
w  inds  were  raving,  felt  a  sort  of  secret  relationship  to  the  storm, 
as  if  it  were  in  some  manner  a  family  connection — a  wild,  royster- 
iiig  cousin,  who  drew  him  by  a  rough  attraction  of  comradeship." 
It  is  a  story  of  storms  and  wrecks,  and  of  quiet,  sea-side  life  ;  a 
little  sea-side  society,  godly  for  the  mo3t  part,  and  simple,  in 
whirli,  however,  Mrs.  Stowe,  of  course,  finds  occasion  for  some  of 
her  satiric  reminders,  although  all,  we  think,  in  better  taste  and 
temper  than  in  some  of  her  books.  The  snatches  of  old  h}Tnns 
float  up  from  the  different  scenes  with  remarkable  beauty  and 
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effect.  In  these  days,  when  amongst. the  superabundant  shoals  of 
fiction,  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  one  you  can  with  confidence  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  a  daughter  or  a  child,  it  is  quite 
delightful  to  receive  and  to  read  this  most  innocent  and  life-like 
little  tale.  We  must  amuse  our  readers  'with  one  of  Captain 
Kittridge's  "  long  bows  "  : — 

"  After  supper  was  over,  the  Captain  was  besieged  by  the  children. 
Little  Mara  mounted  first  into  his  lap,  and  nestled  herself  quietly 
under  his  coat — Moses  and  Sally  stood  at  each  knee. 

"  ^  Come,  now,'  said  Moses,  *you  said  you  would  tell  as  about  the 
mermen  to-night.' 

"  *  Yes,  and  the  mermaids,'  said  Sally.  *  Tell  them  all  you  told  me 
the  other  night  in  the  trundle-bed.' 

"  Sally  valued  herself  no  little  on  the  score  of  the  Captain's  talenV 
as  a  romancer. 

"  *  You  see,  Moses,'  she  said,  volubly, '  father  saw  mennen  and  mer- 
maids a-plenty  of  them  in  the  West  Indies.' 

**  *  Oh,  never  mind  about  'em  now,'  said  Captain  Kittridge,  looking 
at  Mr.  Suwell's  corner. 

"  *  Why  not,  father  1  mother  isn't  here,'  said  Sally,  innocently. 

"  A  smile  passed  round  the  faces  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  SeweU 
said,  'Come,  Captain,  no  modesty;  we  all  know  you  have  as  good  a 
faculty  for  telling  a  story  as  for  making  a  fire.' 

"  *  Do  tell  me  what  mermen  are  ] '  said  !Moses. 

"  *  Wal','  said  the  Captain,  sinking  his  voice  confidentially,  and 
hitching  his  chair  a  little  around,  *  mermen  and  maids  is  a  kind  o' 
people  tliat  have  their  world  jist  like  our'n,  only  it's  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  'cause  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  its  mountains  and  its 
valleys,  and  its  trees  and  its  bushes,  and  it  stands  to  reason  there 
should  be  people  there  too.' 

"  !Moses  oj>enod  liis  broad  black  eyes  wider  than  usual,  and  looked 
absorbed  attention. 

"  *  Tell  'em  about  how  you  saw  'em,'  said  Sally. 

"  *  Wal',  yes,'  said  Captain  Kittriilge,  *  once  when  I  was  to  tbs 
Bahamas — it  was  one  Sunday  morning  in  June,  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month — we  cast  anchor  pretty  nigh  a  reef  of  coral*  and  I  was  jisi 
a-sittin'  down  to  read  my  lUble,  when  up  comes  a  merman  over  ths 
side  of  the  ship,  all  dn?ssed  as  fine  as  any  old  beau  that  ever  je  ses^ 
with  cocked  hat  and  silk  stockings,  and  shoe-buckles,  and  his  dotlica 
was  sea-green,  and  his  shoe-buckles  shone  like  diamonds.' 

"  *  Do  you  suppose  they  were  diamonds,  really  ? '  said  Sally. 

"  *  Wal',  child,  I  diiln't  ask  him,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  from 
all  I  know  of  their  ways,  if  thoy  was,'  said  the  Captain,  who  had  now 
got  so  wholly  into  the  spirit  of  his  fiction  that  he  no  longer  felt  em- 
barrassed by  the  minister's  presence,  nor  saw  the  look  of  amusement 
with  which  he  was  listening  to  him  in  his  chimney-comer.  'fiut» 
I  was  say  in',  he  came  up  to  me,  and  made  the  politest  bow  that  cri 
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ye  see,  and  says  he,  "Cap'n  Kittridge,  I  presume,"  and  says  I,  "Yes, 
sir."  "I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  your  reailing,"  says  he;  and  says  I ^ 
**  Oh,  no  matter,  sir."  **  But,"  says  he,  *'  if  you  would  only  be  so  good 
as  to  move  your  anchor.  You've  cast  anchor  right  before  my  front 
door,  and  my  wife  and  family  can't  get  out  to  go  to  meetin'."  ' 

"  *  Why,  do  tliey  go  to  meeting  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1  *  said 
Moses. 

"  *  J^iw,  bless  you  sonny,  yes.  Why,  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
sea  was  all  still,  I  used  to  hear  the  base- viol  a-soundin'  down  under 
the  waters,  jist  as  plain  as  could  be — and  psalms  and  preachin'.  I've 
reason  to  think  there's  as  many  hopefully  pious  mermaids  aa  there  be 
folks/  said  the  Captain. 

^' '  But,'  said  Moses,  '  you  said  the  anchor  was  before  the  front  door, 
so  the  family  could'nt  get  out— how  did  the  merman  get  out  1 ' 

'' '  Oh !  he  got  out  of  the  scuttle  on  the  roof^'  said  the  Captain, 
promptly. 

**  'And  did  you  move  your  anchor  1 '  said  Moses, 

'' '  Why,  child,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  did ;  he  was  such  a  gentleman,  I 
wanted  to  oblige  him — it  shows  you  how  important  it  is  always  to  be 
polite,'  said  the  Captain,  by  way  of  giving  a  moral  turn  to  his 
narrative." 

And  the  following  little  episode  in  the  story  may  be  used  by 
our  readers  as  a  parable  : — 

**  One  of  his  exploits,  however,  had  very  nearly  been  the  means  of 
cutting  short  the  materials  of  our  story  in  the  outset 

"It  was  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon,  and  the  three  women,  being  busy 
together  with  their  stitching,  had  tied  a  sun-bonnet  on  little  Mara, 
and  turned  the  two  loose  upon  the  beach  to  pick  up  shells. 

"All  was  serene,  and  quiet,  and  retired,  and  no  possible  danger 
could  be  apprehended.  So  up  and  down  they  trotted,  till  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  which  ever  burned  in  the  breast  of  little  Moses,  cao^t 
sight  of  a  small  canoe  which  had  been  moored  just  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cedar-covered  rock. 

"  Forthwith  he  persuaded  his  little  neighbour  to  go  into  it»  and  for 
a  while  they  made  themselves  very  gay,  rocking  it  from  side  to  side. 

"  The  tide  was  going  out,  and  each  retreating  wave  washed  the  boat 
up  and  down,  till  it  came  into  the  boy's  curly  head  how  beautiful  it 
would  be  to  sail  out  as  he  had  seen  men  do — and  so,  with  much  puff* 
ing  and  earnest  tugging  of  his  little  brown  hands,  the  boat  at  last  was 
loosed  from  her  moorings  and  pushed  out  on  the  tide,  when  both 
children  laughed  gaily  to  find  themselves  swinging  and  balancing  on 
the  amber  surface,  and  watching  the  rings  and  sparkles  of  sunshine 
and  the  white  pebbles  below.  Little  Moses  was  glorious — his  adven- 
tures had  begun — and  with  a  fairy  princess  in  his  boat,  he  was  going 
to  stretch  away  to  some  of  the  islands  of  dream-land.  He  persuaded 
Mara  to  give  him  her  pink  sun-bonnet,  which  he  placed  for  a  pennon  on  a 
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stick  at  the  end  of  tlie  boat,  while  he  made  a  vehement  dashing  with 
another,  first  on  one  side  of  the  boat  and  then  on  the  other — spatter- 
ing the  water  in  diamond  showers,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
little  maiden. 

"■  ^leanwhilc,  the  tide  waves  danced  theto  ont  and  still  outwanl, 
and  as  ihoy  went  further  and  further  from  shore,  the  more  glorious 
felt  the  boy.  lie  had  got  ^lara  all  to  himself,  and  was  going  away 
with  her  from  all  grown  people,  who  wouldn't  let  children  do  as  they 
pleased — who  made  them  sit  still  in  piayer-time,  and  took  them  to 
meeting,  and  kept  so  many  things  which  they  must  not  touch,  or  open, 
or  play  with.  Two  white  sea-gulls  came  flying  toward  the  children, 
and  they  stretched  their  little  arms  in  welcome,  nothing  doubting  but 
these  fair  creatures  were  coming  at  once  to  take  passage  with  them  for 
fairy-land.  But  the  birds  only  dived,  and  shifted,  and  veere*i,  turn* 
ing  their  silvery  sides  toward  the  sun,  and  careering  in  circles  round 
the  children.  A  brisk  little  breeze,  that  came  hurrying  down  from 
the  land,  seemed  disposed  to  favour  their  imsubstantial  enterprize — 
for  your  winds,  being  a  fanciful,  uncertain  tribe  of  people,  are  always 
for  falling  in  with  anything  that  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  So 
the  wind  trolled  them  merrily  along,  nothing  doubting  but  there 
might  be  time,  if  they  hurried,  to  land  their  boat  on  the  shore  of  some 
of  the  low-banked  red  clouds  that  lay  in  the  sunset^  where  thev  could 
pick  up  shells — blue,  and  pink,  and  purple — enough  to  make  them 
rich  for  life.  The  children  were  all  e.\citement  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  little  bark  danced  and  roeked,  as  it  floated  outward  to  the 
broa;!,  open  ocean — at  the  blue,  freshening  waves,  at  the  silver-glancing 
gulls,  at  the  floating,  white- winged  ships,  and  at  vague  expectations  of 
g«>ing  rapidly  somewhere,  to  something  more  beautiful  still.  And 
what  is  the  happiness  of  the  brightest  hours  of  grown  people  more 
than  this  1 

"  *  Roxy,'  said  Aunt  Ruey,  innocently,  *  seems  to  me  I  haven*t  heaid 
nothin'  o'  them  children  lately.  They're  so  still,  I'm  'fraid  there's  some 
mischief.' 

"  *  Well,  Ruoy,  you  jist  go  and  give  a  look  at  'em,'  said  Miss  Roxy. 
*  I  declare,  that  boy  !  I  never  know  what  he  will  do  next ;  but  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  nothin'  to  get  into  out  there  but  the  sea,  and  the 
beach  is  so  shelving,  a  body  can't  well  fall  into  that.' 

"Alas!  good  !Miss  Roxy,  the  children  are  at  this  moment  tilting 
up  and  down  on  the  waves,  half-a-mile  out  to  sea,  as  airily  happy  as 
the  sea-gulls ;  and  little  Moses  now  thinks,  with  glorious  scorn,  of 
yt>u  and  your  press-board,  as  of  grim  shadows  of  restraint  and  bondage 
that  slijill  nevi-r  darken  his  free  life  more. 

"  15oth  Miss  Roxy  and  Mrs.  Pennel  were,  however,  startled  into  a 
paroxysm  of  alarm  when  poor  ^liss  Ruey  came  screaming,  as  she 
entered  the  door, 

"  *  As  sure  as  you  *r  alivo,  them  chil'en  are  off  in  the  boat— they  V 
out  to  sea,  sure  as  I'm  alive  !  What  shall  we  do  1  The  boat  'U  npaet^ 
and  the  sharks '11  get  'em.' 
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''  Miss  Boxy  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw,  dancing  and  cnrtseTing 
on  the  blue  waves,  the  little  pinnance,  with  its  fanoifol  pink  pennon 
fluttered  gaily  by  the  indiscreet  and  flattering  vrind. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Fennel  ran  to  the  shore,  and  stretched  her  arms  wildly^ 
as  if  she  would  have  followed  them  across  the  treacherous  blue  floor 
that  heaved  and  sparkled  between  them. 

"  *  Oh,  Mara,  Mara  !  oh,  my  poor  little  girl !  oh,  poor  children !  * 

*^  ^  Well,  if  ever  I  see  such  a  young  un  as  that^'  soliloquised  Miss 
Eoxy,  from  the  chamber  window ;  '  there  they  be,  dancin'  and  gig- 
giting  about — they'll  have  the  boat  upset  in  a  minit,  and  the  sharks 
are  waitin'  for  'em,  no  doubt  /  b'lieve  that  are  young  un's  helped 
by  the  Evil  One — not  a  boat  round,  else  Vd  push  off  after  'em.  Well| 
I  don't  see  but  we  must  trust  in  the  Lord — there  don't  seem  to  be 
much  else  to  trust  to,'  said  the  spinster,  as  she  drew  her  head  in  grimly. 

**  To  say  the  truth,  there  was  some  reason  for  the  terror  of  these 
most  feaiful  suggestions ;  for  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  children 
embarked  was  Zephaniah's  fish-drying  ground,  and  multitudes  of 
sharks  came  up  with  eveiy  rising  tide,  allured  by  the  ofhl  that  was 
here  constantly  thrown  into  the  sea.  Two  of  these  prowlers^  outward- 
bound  from  their  quest,  were  even  now  assiduously  attending  the 
little  boat,  and  the  children  derived  no  small  amusement  from  watch- 
ing their  motions  in  the  pellucid  water — the  boy  occasionally  almost 
upsetting  the  boat  by  valorous  plunges  at  them  with  his  stick.  It 
was  the  most  exhilarating  and  piquant  entertainment  he  had  found 
for  many  a  day ;  and  little  Mara  laughed  in  chorus  at  every  lunge 
that  he  made. 

**  What  would  have  been  the  end  of  it  all  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had 
not  some  mortal  power  interfered  before  they  had  sailed  finally  away 
into  the  sunset. 

"  ]^ut  it  so  happened  on  thb  very  afternoon,  Kev.  Mr.  Sewell  was 
out  in  a  boat,  busy  in  the  very  apostolic  employment  of  catching  fishy 
and  looking  up  from  one  of  the  contemplative  pauses  which  his  occu- 
pation induced,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  at  the  apparition  which  presented 
itself. 

*'  A  tiny  little  shell  of  a  boat  came  drifting  toward  him,  in  which 
was  a  black-eyed  boy,  with  cheeks  like  a  pomegranate,  and  lustrous 
tendrils  of  silky  dark  hair,  and  a  little  golden-haired  girl,  white  as  a 
water  lily,  and  looking  ethereal  enough  to  have  risen  out  of  the  sea- 
foam.  Both  were  in  the  very  sparkle  and  effervescence  of  that  fandftil 
glee  wliich  bubbles  up  from  the  golden,  untried  fountains  of  early 
childhood. 

"•  Mr.  Sewell,  at  a  glance,  comprehended  the  whole,  and  at  onoe 
overhauling  the  tiny  craft,  he  broke  the  spell  of  fairy-laud,  and  con* 
strained  the  little  people  to  return  to  the  confines,  dull  and  dreary,  of 
real  and  actual  life. 

*'  Neither  of  them  had  known  a  doubt  or  a  fear  in  that  joyous  trance 
of  forbidden  pleasure,  which  shadowed  with  so  many  fears  the  wiser 
and  more  far-seeing  heads  and  hearts  of  the .  grown  people ;  nor  was 
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there  enough  language  yet  in  common  between  the  two  clnwea  to 
make  the  little  ones  comprehend  the  risk  they  had  run. 

^^  Perhaps  so  do  our  elder  brothers,  in  our  Fathex^s  boiiBe,  look 
anxiously  out  when  wo  are  sailing  gaily  over  life's  sea— over  unknown 
depths — amid  threatening  monsters — but  want  words  to  tell  us  why 
what  seems  so  bright  is  so  dangerous." 


VII. 

THE  NEAR  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  HORIZONS.* 

This  is  just  the  volume  for  Sabbath  afternoons  in  a  Chriatian 
family — it  is  a  book  for  the  doubting  and  the  bereaved.  We  an 
not  disposed  to  take  any  exceptions  to  a  work  which  has  charmed 
us  so  much ;  else  we  might  say  it  is  a  little  too  French  in  its 
style — something  too  much  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartinei  and, 
compared  with  the  intention  of  the  story,  the  length  of  natural 
description  sometimes  seems  disproportionate ;  but,  then  the  de- 
scriptions are  delicious ;  it  is  true  they  are  conveyed  rather  in 
the  manner  of  a  painter  than  a  poet.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a 
village : — 

**  The  goats  were  just  setting  out  for  the  mountains ;  little  boys 
driving  them  along  the  wood-paths ;  you  could  hear  their  bells ;  a 
kid,  perched  in  the  middle  of  a  bush,  gave  a  startled  glanee  at  Iha 
grand  procession,  then  returned  eagerly  to  nibble  the  young  ahoots 
about  him.  The  peasants  were  all  at  work  in  the  country  ;  the  village 
was  deserted. 

**  How  charming  a  village  is  I  liow  charming  those  fuuntaina,  with 
wooden  basins  !  if  the  village  be  rich,  with  stone  ones,  with  the  walir 
trickling  down  and  running  over. 

^*  In  the  evening,  the  cows  come  heavily  by,  drink  dowly,  and 
return  to  their  stalls,  scattering  sparkling  drops  from  their  oool^  wd 
muzzles.  The  pleasant  smell  of  hay  is  wafted  from  the  open  hanUi 
Women  come  and  go,  and  wash  vegetables  at  the  fountain ;  BMl^ 
seated  before  their  houses,  sharpen  their  8C3'thes,  and  fill  the  air  with 
metiillic  notes  ;  children  sing  and  dabble  and  heap  up  handfola  of  fine 
sand ;  heus  seek  their  food  with  that  little,  anxious,  mouotonona  dad^ 
that  protest  of  a  good  housewife,  who  sighs  each  time  she  pata  hj  a 
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millet  seed ;  cocks,  proudly  thrown  back  on  their  tails,  send  finfii  a 
warb'ke  cry,  which  gets  repeated  by  all  the  sultans  near. 

'^£ut  on  the  day  I  speak  o^  it  was  morning;  the  village  was 
silent ;  you  only  heard  beneath  a  heap  of  &gots,  in  some  mysterious 
corner,  the  self-complacent  cackling  of  the  laying  hen." 

And  here  is  a  ricli  foi^  picture — 

'*  The  forest,  the  real  forest,  lies  before  us.  Do  you  wish  for  songs  1 
let  us  go  under  the  old  oaks.  Do  you  prefier  olence,  with  a  yagoe 
stir  in  the  air  ?  let  us  keep  below  the  pines. 

"  First  of  all  then,  under  the  oaks.  There,  where  the  grass  grow% 
and  brambles  iaterlace ;  where  the  sweetbriar  stops  up  we  way,  and 
creeping  plants  abound ;  there  along  that  shining  track  where  footetepa 
have  trodden  down  the  T^tation. 

r.  ^' There  it  is  that  you  are  fairly  lost;  there  that  exhale  all  round  name- 
less perfumes,  fresh  emanations  of  the  earth,  of  the  old  trunks,  of  the 
young  foliage.  The  very  light  is  green,  the  shade  all  interpenetrated 
with  sun.  Kot  a  breeze,  except  every  now  -and  then  indeed  a  mere 
puff,  you  know  not  whenq^  which  just  lifts  the  branches^  wafis  here 
and  there  still  sweeter  scents,  then  dies  away,  and  leaves  you  half 
intoxicated  with  perfume. 

^*  What  charming  mysteries  there  are  in  these  nooks  1  Millions  of 
insects,  all  dowered  mm  intelligence^  dressed  for  a  festival,  displaying^ 
between  the  blades  of  glass,  the  purple,  the  ebony,  the  ultramarine 
of  their  elytra,  their  armour  of  malachite  and  gold,  delicate  antennsB, 
and  little  feathered  crests.  There  are  artisans  among  them,  who  lead 
a  hard  life,  hewing,  sowing,  storing  night  and  day.  There  are  idlers 
who  go  to  and  fro,  climb  to  the  top  of  a  stalk,  look  upon  the  world 
below,  move  right  and  left  without  any  particular  purpose ;  take  things 
as  they  find  them.  There  are  thicJkers,  too,  motionless  for  hours 
beneath  a  sunbeam.  There  are  busy-bodies  who  fly  in  haste,  make 
sudden  starts,  long  journeys,  and  prompt  returns  without  very  well 
knowing  why.  There  are  musicians  who,  for  hours  together,  go  on 
repeating  their  monotonous  song.  There  are  swarms  of  ephemera 
waving  hither  and  thither  in  some  brilliant  spot,  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low,  seeking  no  sustenance,  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  life,  light,  and 
harmonious  motion. 

^'  It  is  good  to  be  here.  The  path  glides  under  the  bushes ;  flow- 
ering branches  strike  against  your  face.  As  you  advance,  a  low  qij, 
a  rapid  flight,  reveal  to  you  nests  that  your  hiuid  sets  gently  rocking 
us  you  divide  the  branches  before  you.  From  every  nook  burst  the 
brilliant  notes  of  the  maestri  of  the  wood.  Bedbreasts^  blackbirds^ 
chaflinchcs,  wrens — all  except  the  nightingale,  who  flnds  the  site  too 
wild  ;  except  the  lark,  who  prefers  the  open  dsy  of  the  fields ;  except 
the  quail,  who  hides  her  brood  in  the  hay ; — all  at  the  top  of  their 
voice ;  all  with  throats  proudly  distended,  sin^^  trill,  call !  It  is  a 
glorious  fulness  of  harmony,  which  affects  you  like  the  vibrations  of 
the  sunlight" 

VOL.  V.  2  u 
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"As  for  me,  these  words  contain  a  lai^  part  of  tnj  Ufa  At  a 
child  I  followed  the  steps,  now,  alas!  effaced,  of  a  grand&tiier,  a 
mother,  and  many  others.  These  dusky  avennea  have  heard  many  a 
cry  of  joy  :  many  a  fine  story,  lasting  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  forest^ 
has  unfolded  itself  along  these  winding  paths.  What  fan  it  was 
when  all  the  party  chanced  boldly  to  plunge  into  a  swamp  !  WLat 
delight  when,  the  great  drops  of  rain  falling  one  by  one,  we  took 
refuge  under  the  shelter  of  the  oaks ;  the  earth  exhaling  its  healthy 
perfume  ;  every  opening  in  the  leaves  becoming  a  gutter,  then  the 
branches  bending,  then  the  shower  turning  into  a  cataract  ;  we  were 
wet  through,  we  were,  oh,  how  happy  ! 

^^The  forest  is  still  the  same.  In  the  spring  the  bee-orchis  displayi 
her  velvet  robe  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pines;  in  the  summer,  the  pink, 
with  slashed  petals  of  grey  hue,  balances  itself  at  the  end  of  a  tlender 
stalk — singular  flower  whence  exhales  a  perfume  that  makes  the  very 
heart  faint  The  shade  is  the  same,  the  freshness  great  as  ever, — that 
rarefied  freshness  through  which  floats  a  passing  aroma  that  soon  diet 
away  again,  like  those  wandering  notes  that  rise  in  wide  expanses  at 
country,  then  suddenly  lose  themselves  without  one's  knowing  whence 
they  rose  or  where  they  died  away. 

"  Nothing  has  changed  ;  only  I  have  been  going  on.  Be  it  so ;  this 
immutable  aspect  of  nature,  the  perennial  character  of  scasoojs, 
flowers,  birds'  nests,  I  like  it ;  it  does  me  good.  But  some  are  soared 
by  it,  find  in  it  almost  an  insult  to  our  sorrows.  It  is  no  more  so  than 
the  equable  azure  of  the  sky,  the  stur-lamps  kindled  every  night.  It  is 
the  eternity  of  God's  goodness,  the  eternity  of  youth  ;  the  eternal  ideal 
affixed  by  the  Lord's  hand  on  creation's  brow.  And  then  are  there  not 
children,  even  while  we  are  young  ;  young  lives  while  ours  are  declin- 
ing ;  strong  men  rising  round  when  we  have  to  die  ?  Is  it  not  well 
that  they  should  inhale  the  same  fiowere,  rejoice  in  the  same  sunshine, 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  same  fountains  ] " 

But  these  descriptions  will  convey  no  idea  of  the  intention  sf 
the  book ;  that  intention  is  to  illustrate  not  the  glories  of  nature, 
but  the  glories  of  the  Gospel.  The  near  horizons  are  the  oxix*- 
riences  of  life,  told  in  a  series  of  touching  and  most  impressive 
stories ;  they  read  like  facts  in  the  author's  life-knowle^e,  and 
may  l)0  so,  for  there  Ls  nothing  strained  about  them,  nothing  far- 
fetched, and  we  have  kno\^Ti  such  experiences  in  our  own.  And 
the  heavenly  horizons  are  the  great  widening,  glorified  expanses 
of  being,  made  certain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  doubting  heart  by 
love  and  trust  in  the  merits  and  mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  Be 
persuaded,  reader,  to  get  this  beautiful  volume  among  those  you 
are  laying  in  for  your  summer  trip  ;  there  is  nothing  wearying  in 
the  book — you  may  read  it  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  I^a,  or  among 
the  lakes  and  the  mountains  ;  it  will  make  a  sweet  gift  in  part- 
ing to  be  remembered  by.    There  arc  passages  in  it  just  fitted  for 
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the  Sick  chamber,  for  pain  and  weakness — the  yery  murmnrings 
of  the  music  of  faith  ;  and  there  are  words  which  must  console 
the  Lorcavcd  just  returning  from  the  grave.  We  are  far  from 
thinking  we  quote  the  best  illustrations,  but  here  is  another : — 

"Thon*  aro  flowers  which  only  yield  their  fragrance  to  the  night ; 
thoro  ail'  faces  whose  beauty  only  fully  opens  out  in  death.  2^o  more 
wrinkles  ;  no  drawn,  distorted  lineaments  ;  an  expression  of  extreme 
liinniiity,  blended  with  gladness  of  hope  ;  a  serene  brightness,  and  an 
iiloal  straightening  of  the  outline,  as  if  the  Divine  finger,  source  of 
supreme  beauty,  had  been  laid  there.  You  cannot  take  your  eyes  away. 
Dead,  your  loved  one  consoles  you  for  the  agony  of  having  seen  him 
suffer.  His  face,  his  inexpressible  grandeur,  his  smile, — all  say  to  you, 
'  IJclii'Vu  ;  yet  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  again.' 

**  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  one  of  the  strong  emotions  of  my  life. 
I  t'ouml  mysilf  in  the  crypt  of  a  church  at  Palermo.  My  friends  and 
r  had  gone  down  into  it  without  exactly  knowing  where  wo  went,  and 
walkoil,  with  more  of  aurpriso  than  terror,  between  a  double  line  of 
skeletons.  And  yet  the  spectacle  was  ghastly  enough.  Those  perpen- 
dicular dead  bodies,  dressed  in  brown  garments,  that  hung  loosely 
aroun<l  their  bony  limbs,  with  crossed  hands,  holding  some  sort  of 
shield,  with  their  names  written  on  it ;  had  fallen  into  dislocated  atti- 
tudes, even  more  grotesque  than  horrible.  The  portals  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  have  no  representations  that  equal  this.  And  yet  we  were 
uul  conscious  of  any  terror.  Death  presented  u«,  indeed,  with  his 
material  aspect — his  sad  repulsive  aspect — but  the  likeness  of  humanity 
was  still  there. 

*'  AVith  one  word,  wo  felt  God  could  jiall  those  dry  bones  to  life 
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'*  riio  next  chamber  had  a  more  appalling  spectacle  in  reserve.  All 
alon<4  the  walls — as  in  the  cabin  of  some  great  ship — ^were  ranged 
berths  of  eipial  length,  and  on  these,  dressed  in  goigeous  attire,  hands 
gloved,  lay  the  corpses  of  women,  with  discoloured  fieu^es,  empty  eye- 
sockets,  sunk(!n  features,  hollow  mouths,  and  wreaths  of  roses  on  their 
heads.  There  were  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  their  court  dresses,  and  a  nauseating  smell — the  cold,  faint  smell  of 
< loath,  rose  from  the  vaults  where  the  bodies  were  drying. 

**  In  the  presence  of  these  faces,  with  their  beauty  so  inexorably 
<lestroyeti,  of  this  ghastly  satire  on  worldly  vanities,  I  felt  my  blood 
run;.i«'al.  But  when  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  lit  by  our  guide^s  torch, 
a  well  yawned  iK'fore  us,  and  he  lowered  the  red  and  smoking  light  he 
heM  to  show  it  better  ;  when  I  saw  that  nameless  detritus,  damp,  pesti- 
lential, which  overflowed  the  wall's  mouth,  and  when  our  guide  said — 
'This  is  tiio  dust  of  those  yonder;  when  they  have  lain  there  their 
lime,  we  throw  them  in  here,'  1  remained  almost  lifeless  with  horror. 

'*  With  my  hand  half  plunged  in  these  ashes,  looking  at  what  they 
had  left  on  my  fingers,  a  despairing  doubt  flashed  blightingly  across  my 

soul. 
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"  As  I  fled  in  haste  from  tliat  fatal  cr^'pt,  and  mounted  with  unsteady 
step  the  stair  that  led  us  hack  into  the  nave,  just  where  the  daylight 
hegan  to  appear,  I  suddenly  saw  four  letters  carved  on  the  wall, 
L  X.  R  I.  Then  a  voice  sounded  very  near  my  heart — '  Believeit  thou 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ? ' 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,  yea  verily  thou  wilt  do  it ! 

"  From  that  day  I  have  never  for  a  moment  douhtcd  of  the  Besor- 
rection  of  the  Dead." 

Many  readers  would,  no  doubt,  object  to  this  book,  that  it 
speaks  too  much  in  sentiment,  that  it  lies  too  near  the  region  of  the 
merely  sentimental ;  the  gifted  author  disclaims  the  use  of  lo^e, 
and  the  teaching  of  systematic  theology ;  she  aims  to  speak  im- 
mediately to  the  deeper  spiritual  instincts ;  she  desires  to  reach 
her  hand  out  to  help  those  who  feel  their  spiritual  strength,  jet 
feel  it  unblessed,  and  who  are  perplexed  amidst  all  the  disappoint- 
ments of  life  and  time.  Some  readers  will  speak  of  the  dehcienev 
of  hardness  and  rigidity  in  the  volume,  but  few  will  perufie  it 
without  also  feeling  frequently  how  truly  she  has  rendered  many 
of  the  doubts  and  experiences  of  the  soid.  And  there  are,  per- 
haps, few  readers,  who  could  not  tell  some  anecdotes  like  these, 
which  have  met  the  heart  in  its  life  ;  not  with  the  same  richness 
of  language  and  colouring  but  to  the  same  effect  and  point.  She 
uses  the  pains  of  life  as  tonics  to  strengthen,  for  the  purposes  of 
life  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth,  she  takes  its  silver  chord 
for  a  clue.  The  Bible,  Christ,  and  the  Soul  are  the  themes 
everywhere;  and  while  often  she  speaks  with  pensive  and  tender 
beauty,  sometimes  her  language  and  thought  have  even  a  grave 
majesty  of  expression.  Thus  she  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality as  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

"  One  Book  alone  comes  from  God ;  one  alone  can  reveal  to  na 
the  secrets  of  God.  It  lias  its  silences,  its  mysteries ;  it  never  de- 
ceives, 

"  Eternal  life  sliines  forth  from  every  page  of  the  Bible.  At  first  it 
is  a  serene,  diiiuscd  light,  strong  enough  to  rejoice  the  eyes;  not  per- 
liaps  to  define  each  detail  of  the  immense  prospect  Nevertheless,  as 
at  the  diiwn  of  a  fine  day,  there  are  peaks  touched  with  light  The 
brightness  increases,  the  hills  arc  gilded,  the  sun  penetrates  the 
valleys.  Beautiful  already,  grand  and  peaceful  in  its  veil  of  mist^  the 
marvellous  region  grows  more  and  more  glorious  with  the  growing  day. 
Everywhere  lifii-eternal  throbs  and  rises  radiant  around  us.  PromiM 
after  prom i so,  fact  after  fact ;  at  first  immortality  seems  to  hover  over 
us,  at  last  descends  distinct  and  palpable.  It  is  no  longer  a  vague 
happiness  ;  it  is  a  ])Ositive  felicity,  and  our  hearts  bound  to  meet  it. 

"  This  will  be  admitted  by  all  with  reference  to  the  New  Testament 
Tliere  are  who  contest  it  with  rcfercnco  to  the  Old,  and  especially 
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some  of  its  earlier  books.  Those  tell  you  that  they  seek  for  the  im- 
niortality  of  the  soul  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  do  not  find  it 
They  look  for  it  in  the  desolations  of  Job,  and  meet  only  with  a 
desponding  Materialism.  They  ask  it  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Psalms 
answer  by  mournful  elegies  on  the  dead,  who  descend  into  the  regions 
of  oblivion.  They  expect  it  from  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  wise  Eccle- 
siastes  celebrates  the  pleasures  of  the  world  :  for,  after  this  life,  what 
is  tliere  ] 

"  Before  examining  into  this,  I  throw  back  my  thoughts  over  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  Divine  Word.  Here  I  do  not  find  myself  op- 
])ressed  by  low  and  narrow  skies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  the  Infinite  over  all.  The  Eternal  and  the  Immutable  shine 
through  the  fleeting  forms  of  this  world.  Man  whose  feet  are  in  the 
dust,  lifts  high  his  head,  and  breathes  the  air  of  eternity. 

"  That  time  when  God  took  Enoch  and  transplanted  him  to  heaven, 
and  no  one  was  astonished  ;  that  time  when  Abraham  spoke  with  God, 
as  a  friend  speaks  to  a  friend  ;  that  time  when  the  marvellous  ladder 
was  let  down  by  the  pillow  of  Jacob ;  that  time  when  a  poor  woman 
wandering  on  the  sand  of  the  desert  with  her  su£fering  child  saw, 
without  surprise,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descend  from  heaven  —  that 
time  was  not  a  time  of  Materialism  ;  be  very  sure  of  that  Then  the 
])rinces  of  the  East  followed  their  flocks  in  tbe  valleys  of  Judea ;  then 
tiiey  pitched  their  tents  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  in  regions  whose 
solitude  brought  (rod  more  near.  In  these  beautiful  nigbts  of  Arabia, 
clear  as  our  (lays,  they  stood  at  the  door  of  their  tents  and  prayed. 
'J'hey  prayed  under  the  oaks  at  Beersheba ;  they  preyed  on  the  summit 
of  moimtains,  and  consequently  there  was  a  voice  near  them  that  gave 
answer.  Sometimes  it  was  a  celestial  messenger,  with  light  from 
heaven  on  his  brow,  who  came  to  the  patriarch  as  be  sat  before  his 
teiit  in  the  evening,  reflecting  on  the  past  years  of  his  life,  distinguished 
by  so  many  communications  witb  his  Grod. 

"  Think  you  it  was  necessary  to  teacb  these  men  that  the  soul  does 
not  die  ?  Think  you  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  these  pilgrims, 
travelling  incessantly  to  some  land  of  promise,  that  their  days  were 
short,  and  that  after  their  brief  duration,  there  would  commence  a 
time  that  had  no  end  1  Oh,  with  what  a  sublime  smile  would  Abra- 
ham or  Jacob  have  listened  to  such  doctors  !  The  soul  never  doubted ; 
it  ])elievcd  as  the  l)ody  breathes ;  it  had  no  need  to  discuss  its  faith,  it 
held  firm  what  it  held. 

"  I^roofs  are  for  sceptics. 

"  Would  you  prove  the  magic  of  the  night,  the  rich  harvests,  the 
flowering  meadows,  to  a  man  who,  from  dawn  to  twilight,  and  often 
under  the  moon,  traverses  the  fields,  who  draws  his  scythe  through  the 
^'rass,  glittering  with  dew,  who  returns  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
rivers  in  which  the  stars  are  reflected  ?  But  what  eloquence  would  be 
necessary,  what  power  of  description  and  of  reasoning  to  bring  all  this, 
living  and  real,  to  the  child  of  a  miner,  some  poor,  dwarfed  creature, 
who,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  smoking  lamp  fastened  on  his  bead, 
pushes  his  truck  along  a  dark  gallery. 
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"  To  him  who  sees,  belief  is  easy ;  the  thing  exists  ;  I  touch  it ;  it 
is  mine. 

"  To  him  who  sees  not,  you  must  bring  faith :  and  he  who  names 
faith,  names  contest  and  conflict.  Arguments  are  for  the  blind  ;  the 
loud  voice  of  reasoning  for  the  deaf. 

"  Do  we  resemble,  then,  the  child  of  the  miner  1  Perhaps.  Most 
certainly  our  world  has,  for  ages,  resembled  a  city  over  which  an 
eternal  fog  is  hanging.  To  such  a  city  give  torches,  give  beacons,  at 
full  clay.  The  sun  advances  and  blazes  over  it,  but  the  fog  constantly 
interposes  ;  nothing  clear  is  seen.  There,  indeed,  the  lamp  held  by  a 
liand  that  docs  not  shake,  is  most  needful.  Nothing  of  all  this  is 
wanted  by  hiin  vrho  walks  abroad  in  the  magnificence  of  a  summex^s 
day. 

'*  Those  who  study  even  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  most 
charged  with  !Mat(.'rialisni,  find  them,  as  it  were,  interpenetrated  wiih 
eternal  life  ;  find  the  doctrine  of  immortality  everywhere  implied.  It 
vibrates  in  their  diction  ;  constant  allusions  are  made  to  it ;  no  one 
dies,  but  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  One  feels  it  breathe  tbroiigh 
every  dialogue  ;  it  is  like  a  heavenly  history  running  parallel  with 
the  earthly,  written  in  indelible  characters  above,  as  the  latter 
gradually  unfolds  amidst  ihe  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine.  God,  who 
is  educating  man,  is  letting  him  draw  his  own  inferences.  This  is  a 
very  striking  feature  of  the  first  books  of  Closes,  and  agrees  well  with 
the  positive  intervention  of  God.  AVeaned  from  those  direct  rela- 
tions, those  familiar  conversations,  the  x>atriarch3  would  have  had 
giYiater  need  of  written  explanations  and  demonstrative  reasoning. 
The  hour  came  Avhen  God  deprived  man  of  his  pre.sence;  from  tliat 
lunir  Ood  bestowed  on  him  prophet.^,  into  whose  mouth  He  put  a 
miraculous  teaching. 

"  And  even  granting  that  man  in  those  remote  ages  had  no  positive 
information  given  him  on  subjects  upon  which  ho  never  doubted  ;  still, 
from  time  to  time,  we  find  his  assurance  proclaimed  in  unpremeditated 
shouts  of  joy. 

"  Moses,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  when  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  has  divided  the  waters,  and  His  people  have  passed  over — Moses, 
mentally  transi)orted  to  another  psissa^r',  cries  aloud,  *  Thou  hast 
guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habitation.  TLou  shall 
plant  them  in  the  place,  (>  Lord,  whirh  thou  hast  made  for  Thee 
to  dwell  in ;  in  the  Sanctuary,  O  Loixl,  which  Tliy  hands  hare 
establish eiL'  " 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  "will  be  read  with  delight,  especially 
by  those  who  trust  their  emotions  to  teach  their  thoughts,  rather 
than  dctennine  that  emotion  shall  always  be  cold  where  thought 
docs  not  first  strike  the  pathway. 
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VIII. 

FOLK-LORE. 

TiiKRE  is  not  a  more  interesting  study  than  the  comparatively 
modern  one  of  **  Folk-Jjore,"  the  investigation  into  the  old  ways, 
and  manners,  and  usages,  which  still  lurk  in  distant  villages  ;  the 
(jueer,  grotesque  superstitions,  and  strange  fantastic  pieces  of 
phraseology,  old  proverbs,  and  legends;  and  cures  still  performing 
1)}'  old  wil'eism  ;  and  in  the  volume  republished  from  the  "  Notes 
and  (iueries,"  there  is  a  general  collection  of  all  these  things  of  a 
\ery  valuable  character  to  those  interested  in  the  subject.  "We 
eau  conceive  even  a  much  more  valuable  collection;  but  in  a 
small  book  it  w(mld  not  bo  possible,  we  suppose  to  exceed  it  in 
interest.  Some  of  the  sketches  in  which  a  hand  of  fancy  has  woven 
together  the  floating  traditions,  as  in  the  "  Folk-Lore"  of  an  old- 
world  Village,  are  very  amusing;  the  account,  especially  o{ 
IS'ewton  Prodgei*s  ;  and,  indeed,  we  once  heard  the  very  tracution 
wo  (^uote  below  of  the  Manchester  Bagman,  related  to  us  at  a 
^^^ld  old  house,  far  down  in  the  fens  or  Norfolk.  We  suppose 
there  must  have  been  Newton  Prodgers,  though  the  locality  seems 
doubtful. 

^'  But  it  is  moreover  the  true  and  only  genuine  site  of  the  stupendous 
adventure  of  the  Manchester  Bagman,  which  the  Yankees  have  appio- 
riatcd  with  characteristic  coolness,  and  pitched  somewhere  or  oE^r 
down  in  Alabama.  The  thing  itself  actually  occurred  to  a  respectable 
farmer  of  our  village,  no  way  connected  with  the  public  press,  who 
set  to  work  one  fmc  morning  to  dig  out  a  riding  whip,  the  tip  of 
wliich  he  saw  sprouting  out  of  the  middle  of  the  road.  After  an 
liour's  hard  dip;ging  he  came  to  a  hat,  and  under  that^  to  his  intense 
horror,  was  a  head  belonging  to  a  body  in  a  state  of  advanced  suffoca- 
tion. Assistance  was  procured,  and  after  several  hours  of  uniemitting 
exertion,  worthy  of  Agassiz  or  Owen,  the  entire  organism  of  a  ^gTnftP 
was  developed.  '  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  the  exhumed  commercial  ta 
his  perspiring  diggers,  who  of  course  concluded  their  labours  finiahad, 
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*  now,  gentlemen,  you've  saved  my  life  ;  and  now  oblige  me  by  lending 
a  hand  to  get  ont  my  mare ! '  I  am  aware  that  at  first  sight  this 
anecdote  appears  to  tell  against  our  village  ;  but  then  everybody  knows 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Little  Pudgington  folks  to  mend  these  roads, 
and  not  ours.  We  never  have  repaired  them,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
we  shall  begin  now,  for  we  have  a  religious  antipathy  to  all  innovation, 
especially  when  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  rates.  In  M'Adam*8  time, 
when  the  aforesaid  Little  Pudgington  folks  were  going  to  bring  the 
branch  turnpike  through  a  comer  of  Newton  Prodgers,  we  rose  as  one 
man,  called  a  public  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  expressing  strong 
abhorrence  of  French  principles  ;  and  we  have  not  degenerated  ;  for 
it  is  only  the  other  day  since  we  thrashed  the  surveyors  of  the  '  Great 
Amalgamated  Central*  Search  the  whole  county,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
find  such  another  respectable  old-fashioned  place." 

In  Newton  Prodgers  lives  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  GKbbs,  of 
whom  the  writer  says :- 

''  Li  politics  Jack  was  a  thorough-going  Church  and  Eang  man,  and 
stoutly  swore,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  that  tea  and  pantaloons  had 
ruined  England,  and  worked  between  them  the  fall  of  the  Corn-laws. 
A  more  honest,  thick-headed,  open-hearted,  and  prejudiced  old  booby 
never  drew  breath.  He  was  the  last  man  for  miles  round  our  place 
who  kept  open  house  to  all  comers ;  and,  I  regret  to  add,  he  was  the 
identic^  old  rascal  who  set  the  bells  ringing  when  the  lamented  news 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  reached  Newton  Prodgers. 
If  you  took  a  peep  into  his  stone-floored  house-room  on  Christmas  Eve, 
you  would  see  Misrule  redivivus,  Hodge  senior  smokes  long  pipes, 
plays  at  cards,  and  looks  on.  Adolescent  Agriculture  dances  quaint 
old  country  dances,  not  found  in  the  Ball-room  Monitory  and  sings 
rough  old  songs,  in  rough  old  measures,  that  would  scandalize  Sims 
Reeves  ;  while  the  younger  fry  are  wild  and  dripping  at  duck-apple, 
snap-apple,  and  half-a-score  of  other  equally  intellectual  amusements." 

In  the  "  Folk-Lore  "  thire  are  a  thousand  interesting  legends 
unexpected,  which  romance  and  poetry  have  not  used  as  yet,  but 
we  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  quotation,  and  refer  to  another 
section  of  the  same  wide  field  to  which  the  volume  on  "  Folk- 
Lore"  we  have  referred  to,  does  not  make  much  reference.  We 
allude  to  the  variations  of  English  words,  and  the  singular  testi- 
mony they  bear  to  the  variations  of  the  population. 

Our  readers  will  frequently  have  noticed  that  English  words 
become  a  means  of  identifying  the  parts  of  our  country  with  thf 
people  who  settled  here.     It  is  known  that  we  are  a  very  mixei 

Jeople,  composed  of  ancient  Celts  and  ancient  Romans,  Saxons, 
)anes,  and  Normans,  who  were  but  first  cousins,  or,   at  the 
remotest,  second  cousins,  to  the  Danes.    Thus  our  speech  has 
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a  Celtic,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian  element  in  it ;  since 
all  these  people  brought  their  language  and  deposited  it  amongst 
us.  The  names  of  places  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
settlers.  Thus,  how  many  places,  especially  in  the  South  of 
England,  end  in  ton,  Brix/o;* ;  ham,  LewisAam ;  bury,  Hslyburt/ ; 
forth  J  Oxford,  Dept/arr/,  or  Fair/br^;  worth,  Isleicorth,  They 
are  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  when  they  are  we  may  be  sure 
wc  have  a  key  to  the  ancient  conquest  and  conquerors  of  the 
place,  and  to  the  kind  of  life  they  led  there.  But  in  the  North  of 
England  we  meet  a  different  class  of  words  or  terminations,  such 
as  fo/f,  Jjowostoft ;  beck,  Tronibeck ;  tarn,  a  small  lake ;  dell  and 
fell,  a  rovkif  moimtain  ;  force,  a  waterfall ;  hame  or  Jwwe,  a  hill ; 
garth y  a  large  farm ;  thwaite,  an  isolated  piece  of  land ;  and 
;/fv?.s  or  nnsc,  a  promontor}',  as  Holderwes«  or  Sheerwe«« ;  and 
rye,  an  island  ;  words  like  these  become  a  clue,  and  an  important 
one,  to  our  local  and  even  national  history.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
linger  over  this  department  of  the  subject  we  shall  be  verging 
rather  too  nearly  to  a  discourse  on  Philological  Ethnology.  Enough 
then  to  say  how  certain  forms  and  terminations  of  speech  are 
finger  hands  pointing  to  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian 
England ;  by  these  terminations  tee  see  that  a  htc  obtains  in  local 
Etymology — oui'  readers  remember  the  old  saying,  by 

"  Tre,  Pol,  Par,  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  the  Cornish  Men." 

others  have  amplified  it  as  follows : — 

"  By  Tre,  Rop,  Pol,  Han,  Caer,  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  the  most  of  the  Cornish  Men." 

But  a  similar  generalization  may  be  made  by  most  of  the  towns 
of  England.  All  the  above  are  the  old  British  roots,  and  we 
shouUl  be  sure  wherever  wo  met  with  them  that  there  had 
originally  been  an  ancient  British  settlement ;  tre  is  the  ancient 
British  word  for  to\^Ti ;  rose,  a  heath ;  llan,  a  church ;  caer,  a 
castle.  Wherever  we  meet  the  Chester  or  the  caxter,  we  know 
there  was  once  a  Latin  element  of  life — a  Roman  fortification — 
as  a  burg  or  borough,  immediately  transfers  us  to  a  Saxon  one. 
Sometimes  a  name  rises  like  a  seam  of  unexpected  strata  in  the 
soil.  The  word  Shecrnesa,  for  instance,  is  low  Saxon,  and  all  the 
nanu\s  around  are  Saxon.  We  have  no  doubt  then,  even  if  wo 
had  not  other  knowledge,  that  the  Danes  and  Northmen  have 
l)( en  there  and  left  the  element  behind  them  ;  the  Danish  ness, 
which  is  also  genuine  Sanscrit. 

C io.se iy  connected  with  this  study  of  local  Etymology  is  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  fonm  of  termination  among  English  names. 
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Thus,  cr  is  derived  from  tlie  Saxon  word  for  man ;  Solte*/-  is 'salt 
man ;  Millf'>'  is  mill  matiy  and  so  on.  Another  of  these  termina- 
tions is  Htcr ;  spinsf/?/*  is  the  feminine  of  spinner;  and  not  of 
batchelor,  as  Lindlcy  Murray  somewhat  absurdly  remarks.  This 
was  a  word  much  more  frequent  in  Saxon  times ;  and  we  find 
then  tap«^^r  or  tapp^^y*,  hvev^atcr  or  brewer ;  baga^^T,  the  fi^minine 
of  hoker,  and  many  others.  Grave  is  the  old  Saxon  for  steward ; 
walde(/rflrr(?  the  steward  of  the  forests ;  mnrgrave,  steward  of  the 
marshes ;  and  surely  this  Et}'molog}'  gives  a  pathetio  meaning 
to  the  spot  which  becomes  the  steward  of  beloved  dust.  Thus, 
looking  at  these  words,  we  arrive  at  certain  ancient  ancestral 
institutions,  characters,  and  occupations.  As  we  have  often  said, 
we  have  but  to  pull  these  Etymological  stiings  to  be  admitted 
into  a  kind  of  mental  show  room.  But  the  reader  must  walk 
within  the  circle  of  the  room  himself ;  for  he  will  find  in  eveiy 

i)art  of  England  curious  phrases,  strange  words  peculiar  to  the 
ocality  f  strange  mythological  hints — ior  folk-hre  is  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  inquiry,  and  has  within  the  last  few  years  turned  up 
some  curious  results ;  for  instance^  strange  it  seems  as  we  walk 
along  the  gretif  JFatling-afrcd  of  £n(/I<ind,  and  of  the  Itoman%^  to 
find  Chaucer  reminding  us  that  this  was  only  the  name  of  the 
milky  teat/  —  the  Watling-Htreet  along  the  sky,  and  the  Boman 
highway  across  the  heaths  and  mooi*s,  was  so  named  after  the 
ancient  bright  way  across  the  heavens.  Old  Niek  is  a  character 
pretty  generally  known  (better  kno>vn  than  trusted),  but  origi- 
nully  there  was  notliing  repulsive  in  this  name ;  the  nicker*  or 
nicksies  were  the  wild  water-fairies  of  the  old  mytholog}',  the 
term  is  now  singular  and  indi^^dual.  "We  always  think  of  the 
fairies  as  the  good  people,  and  Old  Xick  as  a  ver}'  bad  fellow. 

A  fruitful  subject  is  the  variety  of  English  dialects,  and  [in  this 
connection  a  very  interesting  department  of  folk-lore  is  the  pub- 
lication of  many  very  admirable  volumes  of  poems  in  the  various 
dialects  of  our  country.  At  the  head  of  this  article  we  haye  placed 
two,  but  we  might  refer  to  many.  Those  we  have  quoted  are  fitmi 
widely  opposite  parts  of  England — Manchester  and  Dorsetahire ; 
and  first  let  Mr.  AVaugh  recite  to  us  one  in  the  Manehflater 
dialect: — 

"  COME  WHOAM  TO  THY  CHILDER  AN*  MB." 

*<  Aw*vE  jast  mended  th'  fire  wi'  a  cob; 

Owd  Swaddle  has  brought  thi  new  shoon; 
There's  lome  nice  bacon- oollops  o'th  hob« 

Ana  quart  o'  ale  posset  i'tb  con ; 
Aw'to  brought  thi  top-cwot,  does  ta  know, 

For  th'  rain*s  comin'  deawn  very  dree; 
An'  tb'  har^stone's  as  white  as  new  snow  ;— 

Come  wboam  to  thi  diUder  an'  ma. 
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*•  When  aw  put  little  Sallj  to  bed, 

Hoo  cried,  'cose  her  feyther  weren't  tbcer; 
So,   a\7  kissed  th'  little  thing,  an'  aw  said 

Thuc'd  bring  her  a  rilibiu  fro  th'  fair  ; 
An'  aw  gaye  her  her  doll,  an'  some  rags, 

An'  a  nice  little  white  cotton  bo* ; 
All'  aw  kissed  her  again ;  but  hoo  said 

At  hoo  wanted  to  kiss  thee  an'  o*. 

"  An'  Dick,  too,  aw'd  sich  wark  wi'  him, 

Afure  aw  could  get  him  up  stairs  ; 
Thic  towd  him  thae'd  bring  him  a  drum, 

He  said,  when  he're  sayin'  his  prayers; 
Then  he  looked  i'  mj  face,  an'  he  said, 

'  Has  th'  boggarts  taen  houd  o*  my  dad  f  ' 
An'  he  cried  till  his  e'en  were  quite  red  ; — 

He  likes  thee  some  weel,  does  yon  lad ! 

"  At  th*  lung-length,  aw  geet  *em  laid  still ; 

An*  aw  hearken 't  folk's  feet  at  went  by; 
Saw  aw  iron't  o'  my  olooas  reet  weel. 

An'  aw  hanged  'em  o  th  maiden  to  dry  ; 
When  aw'd  mended  tbi  stockin's  an'  shirts, 

Aw  sit  dcawn  to  knit  i'  my  cheer. 
An'  aw  rayley  did  feel  rather  hurt, — 

Men,  aw'ni  one-lif  when  thcAW  artn'fe  theer. 

*'  •  Aw'vc  a  drum  an*  a  trumpet  for  Dick; 

Aw'vo  a  yard  o*  blue  ribbin  for  Sal ; 
Aw*ve  a  book  full  o'  bab«  !  an'  a  stick 

An*  some  'baoco  an'  pipes  for  mysel ; 
Aw'tc  brought  thee  some  coifee  an*  tay, — 

Iv  ihneWfeel  i*  my  pocket,  thae'U  see  ; 
An'  aw've  bought  the  a  new  oap  to>day,— 

But,  aw  olei  bring  aiunmat  for  thee! 

" '  God  bless  tho,  my  lass ;  aw*ll  go  whoam. 

An'  aw'll  kiss  theo  an'  th*  childer  o*  reawnd ; 
Thae  knows,  that  wheerever  aw  roam, 

Aw'm  fain  to  get  back  to  th'  owd  greawnd. 
Aw  can  do  wi'  a  crack  o*er  a  glass ; 

Aw  can  do  wi'  a  bit  ov  a  spree; 
13ut  aw've  no  gradely  comfort,  my  law, 

Except  wi*  yon  childer  *an  thee ! '  " 

'11 10  folloAving  will  illustrate  the  widely  var}'ing  dialects  of  our 
oiuilrv  and  justify  UvS,  we  believe,  in  our  afiseraon,  that  if  the 
wo — Manchester  and  Poole — ^met  together,  they  would  find  a 
iftirulty  in  understanding  each  other: — 

"THE  STAGE  COACH." 

"  Ah !  when  the  wold  rt/k  went  abroAd 
They  thought  it  vast  enough. 
If  vow'r  good  hoMes  beiit  the  road 
Avore  the  coach's  mf ; 
Aji'  there  they  zot, 
A-cowld  or  hot. 
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(( 


An*  roll'd  along  the  ground. 

While  the  whip  did  smack 

On  tlio  hosBes'  back, 
An'  the  wheels  went  swiftly  round,  Qood  lo'i ; 
The  wheels  went  swiftly  round. 


"  Noo  iron  rails  did  streak  the  land 
To  keep  the  wheels  in  track. 
The  coachman  turn*d  his  vow'r-in-hand. 
Out  right,  or  left,  an'  back  ; 
An*  'e  stopt  avore 
A  man's  own  door. 
To  teake  en  up  or  down : 
While  the  reins  veil  slack, 
On  the  bosses'  back, 
Till  the  wheels  did  rottle  ronn'  ageXn  ; 
Till  the  wheels  did  rottle  ronn'. 


'*  An'  there,  when  wintry  win'  did  blow, 
Athirt  the  plain  an'  hill, 
An'  the  zun  wcr*  pcalc  aboTe  the  snow. 
An'  ice  did  stop  the  mill. 
They  did  laef  an*  joke, 
Wi'  cwoat  or  cloke. 
So  warmly  ronn*  em  bound. 
While  the  whip  did  crack. 
On  the  bosses'  back, 
An'  the  wheels  roU'd  swiftly  roun',  d'ye  know  ; 
The  wheels  went  swiftly  ronn'. 

**  An*  when  the  rumblen  coach  did  pass 
Where  hnfflcn  winds  did  roar. 
They  stopp'd  to  teUke  a  warmen  glass 
By  the  sign  aboTc  the  door; 
An'  did  laef  an'  joke 
An'  ax  the  vo'k 
The  miles  they  wer'  vrom  town. 
Till  the  whip  did  crack 
On  the  bosses'  back. 
An'  the  wheels  roll'd  swiftly  ronn',  good  vo'k ; 
TIio  wheels  roU'd  swiftly  ronn'. 

An'  gaily  rod  wold  age  or  youth, 
Wlicn  zummer  light  did  vail 
On  woods  in  leaf,  or  trees  in  blooth, 
Or  girt  vo'k's  parkside  wall. 
An'  they  thought  they  past 
The  pleUces  vast. 
Along  the  dousty  groun'. 
When  the  whip  did  smack 
On  the  bosses'  back. 
An'  the  wheels  spun  swiftly  ronn'.    Them  djiya 
The  whcolj  spun  swiftly  ronn'." 
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"THE  SHY  MAN." 

"  All,  good  MeUster  Qwillet,  that  you  mid  aknow'd, 
Wcr*  a-bred  up  at  Coom,  an'  went  little  abroad ; 
Au'  if  'e  got  in  among  atrangen,  'e  velt 
His  poor  heart  in  a  twitter,  and  ready  to  melt ; 
Or  if,  by  ill  luck,  in  hit  rambles,  'e  met 
Wi'  zome  maidens  a-tittr^n,  'e  bom'd  wi'  a  bet. 
That  shot  all  droo  the  lim'a  o'n,  an'  left  a  cwold  zweat. 
Tbe  poor  little  chap  wer*  so  ahv, 
He  wer*  ready  to  drap,  an'  to  die. 

"  But  at  kest  'twer*  the  lot  o'  the  poor  little  man 
To  vail  deeply  in  love,  as  the  best  ov  us  can; 
Au'  'twer'  noo  easy  task  vor  a  shy  man  to  tell 
Sich  a  dazzli^n  feair  maid  that  he  lov'd  her  so  well ; 
An'  oone  dae  when  'e  met  her,  his  knees  nearly  smote 
Gone  another,  an'  then  wi'  a  struggle  he  brote      ^ 
A  vew  words  to  his  tongue,  wi'  some  mwore  in  his  droat. 

But  she,  'ithont  doubt,  could  zoon  vind, 

Vrom  two  words  that  come  out,  six  behind. 

"  Zoo  at  langth,  when  'e  vound  her  so  smilt^n  an'  kind. 
Why  'e  wrote  her  zome  lai'ns,  vor  to  tell  her  his  mind. 
Though  'twer'  then  a  hard  task  vor  a  man  that  wer*  shy. 
To  be  married  in  church,  wi'  a  crowd  stanndn  by. 
But  'e  twold  her  oone  dae, '  I  have  houses  an'  lands. 
We  could  marry  by  licence,  if  you  don't  like  banns,' 
An'  'e  cover'd  his  eyes  up  wi'  oone  ov  his  ban's, 

Vor  his  head  seem'd  to  zwim  as  he  spoke. 

An'  the  air  look'd  so  dim  as  a  smoke. 

**  Well !  'e  vound  a  good  naighbour  to  goo  in  his  pleXce 
Vor  to  buy  the  g^ld  ring,  vor  he  hadden  the  feKce. 
An'  when  'e  went  up  vor  to  put  in  the  banns, 
'E  did  sheiike  in  his  lags,  an'  did  sheMke  in  his  ban's. 
Then  they  ax'd  vor  her  neiime,  an'  her  parish  or  town, 
An'  'e  gied  'em  a  leaf,  wi'  her  neHme  a-wrote  down; 
Vor  'e  coodcn  a* twold  'em  outright,  vor  a  poun'. 

Vor  his  tongue  wer'  so  weak  an'  so  loose, 

When  'e  wanted  to  speak  'twer*  noo  use. 

"  Zoo  they  went  to  be  married,  an'  when  they  got  there, 
All  the  vo'k  wer*  a-gather'd  as  if  'twer*  a  feXir, 
An'  'e  thought,  though  his  pleXce  mid  be  pleasant  to  some, 
He  cood  all  but  ha'  wish'd  that  he  hadden- a-come. 
The  bride  wer'  a*smil6n  as  fresh  as  a  rwose. 
An'  when  'e  come  wi'  her,  an'  show'd  hispoor  note, 
All  the  little  bwoys  shouted,  an'  cried  '  There  'e  gfoes,' 

'  There  'e  goes.'    Oh  I  vor  his  pekrt  'e  velt 

As  if  the  poor  heart  o'n  would  melt. 

"An'  when  they  stood  up  by  the  chancel  together, 
Oh  !  a  man  mid  ha'  knock'd  en  right  down  wi'  a  veather,  .. 
'£  did  veel  zoo  asheftm'd  that  'e  thought  'e  would  rather 
He  werden  the  brideg^room,  but  only  the  father. 
But,  though  'tis  so  funny  to  zee  en  so  shy, 
Eet  his  mind  is  so  lowly,  his  aYms  be  so  high. 
That  to  do  a  meEn  deed,  or  to  tell  oone  a  lie. 
You'd  vind  that  he'd  shun  mwore  by  haef, 
Than  to  stan'  vor  vok's  fan,  or  their  laef.' 
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When  we  hear  the  unity  of  the  human  race  denied  on  the  ground 
of  the  gi'eat  variety  of  human  languages,  it  seems  to  us  just  as 
reasonable  to  deny  the  unity  of  Englishmen  on  the  ground  of  the 
variety  of  our  dialects.  We  wish,  for  our  readers'  amusement, 
we  could  bring  upon  the  platfoim  a  peasant  from  Kent,  and 
another  from  Yorkshire,  and  set  them  to  converse  together ;  they 
could  not  understand  each  other.  But  in  a  paper  so  brief  we  can 
do  little  more  than  smile  at  the  variety  of  dialects.  We  shall 
not  succeed  in  showing  you  their  essential  unity ;  still,  let  not  the 
reader  smile  only  at  the  vulgar — the  ^^llga^,  also,  in  the  matter 
of  speech,  frequently  smile  at  the  gentry,  and  even  at  the 
scholars;  and  every  scholar  will  believe  us  when  we  say  that 
frequently  the  vulgar  have  the  host  of  the  laugh;  the  reader 
knows  the  old  conversation  in  Mr.  Pegge's  "  Essay  on  the  Speech 
of  the  Ijundoncrs'*  between  a  citizen  of  London  in  the  ola  time 
and  his  servant. 

Cit,  :  Villiam,  I  vants  my  vig.  Ser, :  Vitch  vig,  sir  P  CiY.  ;  Vy, 
the  vitc  ^dg,  in  the  vooden  vig  box  vitch  I  vore  last  Vensday  in  the 
westry. 

JNIr.  ^fatthews  used  to  describe  very  humourously  the  distress 
of  a  citizen  who,  on  the  deck  of  a  ilargate  steamer,  had  lost  his 
hat  and  wig  by  the  too  rude  gix>eting  of  the  wind.  Cit,  :  Oh 
lor,  misses,  my  hat  and  vig's  overboard.  Wife :  My  eye  and 
Betty  Martin ;  and  there^s  a  walo  I  Passenger :  A  whale ! 
Whore?  where  ?  I'd  give  a  fi'pund  note  to  see  a  whale.  Captain: 
There  aint  never  no  vale,  no  veres,  sir;  it's  the  genTumn's 
mispronuncilication,  sir;  it's  his  vife's  wail  vat  she  vears  over 
her  vig,  sir,  that's  all."  This  is  the  vulgar  transposition  of  letters 
so  called ;  but  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  fashion  has  be- 
CDRic  vulgar  lately,  and  has  been  transposing  letters  too.  We  were 
in  church  the  <>tlier  day  when  a  young  curate  read  from  the  Book 
of  Outer ?roiiomy,  and  took  his  text  fi-cmi  the  Epistle  to  the 
/Foiuans.  Jlr.  (Jhristina*<,  in  his  notes  to  Pegge,  says,  that  a  ladv 
at  Canibi'idge  told  him  that  /Fichnrd  had  got  some  /rracts  whicb 


elegant  and  euphonoous  nineteenth  century  dialect,  pronounced 
"Aground  the  ?/*agged  /n)(»ks  the  /ragged  /rascals  iran  their 
ymriale  /race."  The<e  illustrative  tones  sound  very  differently  to 
the  emphatic  and  broad  sounds  of  the  old  woman,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Southey,  in  that  wise  and  glorious  book  **Thc  Doctor,"  who,  in 
those  days,  when  tailors  were  milliners  for  women,  as  well  a-* 
mantua-makt»rs  for  men,  went  to  her  tailorial  confessor  with 
these   directions :   "  IIeix»,   talleor,   tak  this  petcut ;   thoo  mun 
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bin  mo't,  imd  thoo  mun  tap  bin  me't ;  thoo  mun  turn  me't 
rangsid  afoor  top  sid  bottom,  ipsid  oot ;  thoo  can  do't,  thoo  mun 
do*t,  and  thoo  mun  do't  speedily ;"  and  there  is  in  directions  like 
these  as  little  possibility  of  misconcei\nng  the  lady's  character  aa 
the  directions  she  issued  with  such  brevity  and  force.  But  what 
is  especially  to  be  noted  in  this  view  of  the  subject  is  that  the  view 
of  the  trausp(jsilious  of  letters,  or  the  interchange  of  letters; 
the  disappearance  of  a  consonant,  or  the  emphasis  of  a  vowel,  or 
the  appearance  of  a  coarse  word,  is  not  so  arbitrary  as  many  have 
supposed;  these  vulgarities  are  guides  to  aboriginal  forms  of 
speech.  AVe  sound  a  word  very  frequently  by  a  polite  termina- 
tion or  i)retix  until  the  original  is  almost  lost  sight  of;  but  when 
the  scholar  uses  his  surgical  knife  and  amputates  the  unnecessary 
affix  then  securely  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  word,  is  the  test  and 
the  clue  by  which  we  identify  the  race  and  the  speech. 

And  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  most  unmethodical  in  the 
direction  of  my  remarks  we  must  return  again  to  a  section  of  the 
subject  we  seem  to  have  left — that  o{  proper  names.  Mr.  Lower, 
in  his  "  Historical  Essays  on  English  Surnames,"  has  touched  a  very 
fruitful  subject  for  inquisitive  antiquarians.  The  word  sumatne 
itself  bus  soiuetiuies  puzzled,  although  it  is  susceptible  of  two  very 
plain  interpretations,  either  sur  name,  that  is  from  the  French,  a 
name  on  a  name,  as  we  say  Boulogne  siir  mcr,  Boulogne  on  the 
sea — or  sir  name,  which  is  moix)  probable,  that  is  the  name  of  a 
lather,  or  the  sire  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name  bestowed. 
Names  do  not  grow  as  they  did,  although  it  is  probable  they  still 
come  into  existence  from  year  to  year.  Our  names  have  under- 
gone so  many  transmutations  that  we  do  not  recognize  many  that 
w(»re  once  very  simple  and  necessarj'  signs.  Formerly  eveiy 
tradesman  had  a  sign,  not  merely  publicans,  but  the  keepers  of 
all  other  shops,  and  the  keeper  was  usually  called  after  the  sign 
« )t'  his  house.  Woidsworth  has  written  as^poem called  "  Peter  Bell," 
but  there  was  a  worthy  who  bore  that  name  many  a  long  genera- 
tion back,  and  his  name  guides  us  to  the  mode  in  which  perhaps, 
P<  ter's  ancestry  became  possessed  or  the  patronymic.  In  aa 
old  poem  called  *'  Pasquin's  Nightcap,"  printed  1612  which  we 
have  never  seen,  but  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Ijower,  we  have  the  fdloW** 
ing  lilies : — 

••  First,  there  is  Maister  Peter  at  the  BeU, 
A  linen-draper  and  a  wealthy  man  ; 
Then  Mainter  Thcman,  that  doth  Ptockinga  sen, 

And  George  the  grocer,  at  the  Fryingpan. 
And  Maister  Timothy,  the  woollendraper, 
And  Maister  Salamon,  leather  scraper ; 
And  Maister  Hank,  ye  goldsmith  at  the  Roae ; 
And  Maister  Philip,  with  tho  fiery  nose. 
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And  Maiiter  Milee,  the  mercer  at  the  Arrow, 
And  Master  Nicke,  the  silk-man,  at  the  Plow  ; 

And  Master  Giles,  the  Salter,  at  the  Sparrow, 
And  Maiater  Dick,  the  vinter,  at  the  Cow. 

And  Harry,  haherdasher,  at  the  Horn, 

And  Oliver,  the  dyer,  at  the  Thorn ; 

And  Bernard,  harber-snrgeon,  at  the  Fiddle, 

And  Moses,  merchant-tailor,  at  the  Needle." 

This  extract  will  show  to  us  how  many  names  came  into 
existence.  Every  village  and  small  town  in  England  presents  us 
with  illustrations,  and  they,  too,  give  a  plain  solution  of  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  that  large  family,  the  Smiths,  who  oertunlj 
abound  ever3rwhere.  Somebody  has  said  a  man  might  as  wdl 
have  no  name  at  all  as  be  called  John  Smithy  although  the 
countryman  did  not  think  so  who  directed  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Smith,  London,  with  speed ;  but  if  we  derive  this  word  from  (be 
Saxon  amitan,  to  smite,  and  apply  it  to  all  artificers  in  wood,  or 
stone,  or  iron,  or  copper,  we  shall  see  how  the  word  mi^t 
become  so  general.  Wheelwrights,  carpenters,  masons,  and 
blacksmiths  are  all  smiters,  and  these  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon trades  in  every  state  of  society.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  in 
a  primeval  age  man  would  be  indicated  by  his  most  ordinary 
pursuits.  We  have  some  curious  illustrations  of  this  in  the 
names  of  many  of  the  leaders  who  came  over  with  William,  at 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ;  many  are  neither  digmfied  nor  graceful 
We  have  one  knight  William  the  Cowman ;  another.  Lord 
Hughes  the  Tailor ;  another  is  (Eil  de  Bcmf,  or  Sir  BulFs  Eye; 
another  Fi*oiit  de  Bceuf,  or  BulVs  Face ;  and  crowds  whose  names 
are  derived  from  a  native  town  or  village. 

The  names  of  the  time  of  the  Puritans  have  frequently  afforded 
food  for  laughter.  The  Barehones  Parliament  has  ever  been  a 
standing  historical  joke.  But  Mr.  Lower  has  shown  that  the 
naming  of  children  with  abstract  mental  qualities  and  Scriptural 
expressions  was  not  peculiar  to  that  particular  time.  The  parents 
have  to  be  accountable  for  many  names  that  seem  to  us  now 
absurd  enough.  Indeed,  the  blame,  if  any,  rests  between  the 
parents  and  the  clergyman.  Hume,  the  historian,  quoting 
"  Brome's  Travels,"  says : — 

"  It  was  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  of  that  time  (1653)  to 
change  their  names  from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which 
they  regarded  as  heathenish  and  ungodly,  into  others  more  sancti* 
fied  and  godly.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence  was  adopts  as 
a  name.  Here  are  the  names  of  a  jury  of  Sussex,  enclosed  about 
this  time : — Accepted  Trevor  of  Norsham ;  Eedeemed  Compton  of 
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13attle ;  Faint  Not  Hewell  of  Heathfield ;  Make  Peace  Heaton  of 
Hare ;  God  Reward  Smart  of  Fivehurst ;  Stand  Fast  on  High 
Stringer  of  Crowlmrst ;  Earth  Adams  of  Warbleton  ;  Called  Lower 
of  the  Same ;  Kill  Sin  Pimple  of  Witliam ;  lletum  Spelman  of 
Wat  ling;  Be  Faithful  Joiner  of  Britling ;  Fly  Debate  Roberts  of 
the  Same;  Fight  ihc  Good  Fight  of  Faith  White  of  Emir;  More 
Fruit  Ft)wler  of  East  lladly  ;  Hope  For  Bending  of  the  Same ;  Grace- 
ful 1  larding  of  Lewis ;  Weep  Not  Billing  of  the  Same ;  Meek  Brewer 
of  O  ken  ham. 

"  These  names  were,  no  doubt,  imposed  as  baptismal  names.  The 
taste  seems  doubtful ;  to  many  it  will  seem  reprehensible ;  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  parents  there  was  usaally  no  vain  meaning.  It  became 
something  of  a  custom  ;  and,  perhaps,  most  names,  if  tested  and 
ti*ans]ated,  might  yield  some  such  result  of  laughter.  Perhaps  the 
(juarrel  is  rather  with  the  euphony  than  with  either  the  custom  or 
the  sentiment.  Tlio  old  Hebrew  names,  Aaroii^  Moses,  Benjamin^ 
&c.y  &.C.,  have,  to  our  ear,  a  more  customary  sound,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  formation  is  the  same.  Even  at  this  day  there  is 
living  in  Jamaica,  or  there  was  but  a  short  time  since,  one  named, 
Through  much  Tribulation  we  must  Enter  the  Kingdom — White." 

But  Mr.  Swiiiton  gives,  in  his  little  book  on  words,  one  still 
more  objectionably  ludicrous — "  If  Christ  had  not  died  for  thee, 
thouMst  have  been  Damned  Dobson." 

Before  the  time  of  Bareboncs,  we  find  such  names  as  Free  Gift, 
Reformation,  Earth,  Ashes,  Dust,  Delivery,  More  Fruit,  Tribula- 
tion, The  Lord  is  Near,  More  Trial,  Joy  Again,  From  Above. 
Vt^c  have  also  similar  names  before  the  times  of  the  Puritans,  such 
as  Approved  Frewen,  Be  Thankful  Ma}Tiard,  Be  Courteous  Cole, 
Safety  in  High  Street,  More  Fruit  Fowler,  Free  Gift  Mabbs,  Fly 
Debate  Smart,  Fly  Fornication  Richardson,  and  so  on,  to  a  ver}" 
great  length,  these  might  be  quoted.  They  are  historical,  and,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  more  ludicrous  than  the  Proud  Norman  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey. 

In  our  Hbrar}'  we  have  those  ponderous  volumes  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Whiter — it  is  probable  most  of  their  fellows  found  their 
way  to  the  butter  shop,  but  if  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  topic 
of  our  present  study,  and  those  two  volumes  ever  cross  their  path 
purchase  them,  and  read  them ;  rash,  indeed,  would  bo  the  man 
who  would  attempt  to  defend  the  main  positions  of  Mr.  Whiter, 
Imt  tlie  volumes  are  fiill  of  curious  hints,  extensive  thought  and 
Viudiiig,  running  over  upwards  of  a  thousand  closely-printed 
([uarto  pages — we  refer  to  this  book  because  it  preceded  by  many 
years  the  celebrated  "  Vocalisms  "  of  Bopp.  Mr.  Whiter  knew 
nothing  of  German  criticism ;  indeed,  wliat  we  understand  by 
tliat  (lid  not  then  exist — but  he  anticipated  yovy  much  of  it — ho 
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attempted  to  found  etymological  study  on  a  general  law,  and  ao 
firee  it  from  the  caprice  of  erer)'  suoceesiTe  stadent ;  like  all  audi 
men  he,  no  doubt,  followed  in  his  retired  vicarage  his  idea  uatil 
it  sometimes  became  almost  ludicrous  in  his  hands;  but  there  was 
truth  in  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  truth  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  now  better  known  as  Bopp's  Theory ;  it  is  if  we 
understand  it  rightly,  that  the  rital  potiions  of  any  lattguage  are  in 
the  consonant,   the  rowel  indeed  only  giving  the   utterance^  or  the 
sound,  ichile  the  writing  retains  its  sameness.     If  this  be  so,  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  flexibiUty  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
have  made  characters  and  tones  to  harmonize  with  that  flexibilitjr. 
Our  language,  and  the  languages  of  Europe  in  general,  promiaa 
illustrations  of  this.      The  ideas  of   these   Etymolc^^ista;,  their 
dreams  and  speculations,  are  marvellous.     It  was  a    favoarite 
portion  of  Mr.  Whiter's  theory  that  all  language — or,  rather,  all 
words,  had  their  origin  in  the  soil  and  the  occkipations  of  the  soil, 
and  that  this  was  expressed  in  those  rude  consonants  tchich  are  tie 
first  efforts  of  speech.     It  was  his  idea  that  the  same  elementary 
consonant  conveys  the  same  fundamental  idea  in  all   languages. 
It  wlQ  be  seen  by  all,  that  we  have  now  reached  really  a  most 
interesting,    if   ambiguous,   and  shadowy  section  of  the  study 
of  the  transformations  and  migrations  of  words, — ^we  have  come 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Home  T<3oke's  celebrated  "  Discussions 
in  the  Diversions  of  Parley" — A\Tience  do  nouns  come  ?     how 
do  verbs  grow?  are  the  verbs  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  which 
nouns  are  the  stem, — and  how  do  nouns  grow  into  verbs  ?    It 
must  be  interesting   to  trace  this  process  by  which  things  that 
exist,  and  are  nouns,  are  made  into  things  that  move  and  feel, 
and  think  and  feel,  as  verbs ; — you  see  there  is  the  same  relation 
between  these  as  there  is  between  natural  philosophy,  which  is 
the  study  of  matter  dead ;  and  natural  history,  which  is  the  study 
of  matter  alive ;    or  between  the  study  of  mechanics  and  chf- 
mlstry. 

But  this  question  is  connected  with  another ;  all  om'  readen 
have  heard  how  that  a  dispute  has  been  going  on  now  for  a  good 
many  years  between  the  two  old  families  of  Consonant  and  VotceL 
And  the  other  day,  Tom  Consonant  and  Squire  Vowel  came  to  a 
regular  battle  in  our  hearing.  The  Squii^e  provoked  the  battle  bv 
telling  Tom  to  take  himself  oflf  if  ho  coiud  not  learn  to  speak 
better :  "  What  do  you  mean,"  said  he,  "  by  coming  here  with 
your  hard  G's,  and  K's,  and  R's,  and  L's,  I  protest  you  make  me 
sick — faugh — be  off  with  your  muck,  and  mend  your  manners." 
''Marry,  come  up/'  said  Tom  Consonant,  "if  I  go  farofif,  I  shall  take 
away  all  the  L's  and  the  S*s  with  me,  and  that'l  take  the  support 
from  your  familv,  Sir.  Yowel.     For  much  as  vou  think  of  vour- 
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^clf,  and  though  I  am  a  poor,  plain,  bluut-spoken  Consonant,  I 
(•an  tell  you  I  come  of  an  older  family  than  you  ;  why,  the  Con- 
sonants were  boni  before  you  Vowels  were  ever  thought  of,— 
and  what  have  you  been  good  for  since  you  were  bom  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  what  are  you  but  a  puflf  of  wind — you've  got  no 
backbone,  ^Ir.  Vowel,  you've  got  no  backbone  in  you.  You  talk 
al)()ut  spuakiug,  but,  bless  me,  you  cannot  speak,  you  can't  make  a 
ros[)ectable  word  without  me ;  you  Vowels,  why  you  are  only 
jj:oiitlouien  farmers,  we  Consonants  dig,  and  work,  and  manuiac- 
tare,  and  navigate,  and  paint,  and  plough.  Now,  Mr.  Vowel, 
take  yourself  out  of  dig,  we  d'g  the  same ;  take  your  o  out  of 
work,  and  your  //'  too,  if  you  like,  and  we  r'k  the  same ;  take 
your  (I,  and  your  h  from  manufacture,  and  we  m'n'fct'r  still ;  and 
your  a,  /,  /',  from  navigate,  and  we  still  n'v'g't;  and  as  to  paint- 
ing and  ploughing,  we  can  get  on  just  as  well  without  you.  You 
tell  nil'  to  be  off;  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Vowel,  1)0  off,  and  where 
will  you  beK'  **  ily  dear  fellow,"  said  Vowel, "  don't  excite  yourself, 
do  l)reathe  frei»ly ;  the  truth  is,  you  see  I  know  you  arc  a  useful 
fellow,  but  a  little  too  i*ough ;  why,  the  other  day,  in  Wales, 
which    is  a   great  country  of  yours,  I  fell  into  a  village  called 

*  Xantyddthyyllaimmanoocloughgghogg.'  See  what  it  is  to  be 
l)orn  without  vowels — how  barbarous — ^let  us  shake  hands,  and 
agr(»e  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  and  go  along  comfortable  together." 

*  Wliereui)on  they  did  so ; '  but  tea  plainly  perceived  that  Conso- 
nant was  the  real  worker  in  language,  that  a  language  of  toweh 
tnfH  imj>uH.siblr,  hut  that  hoicecer  impleamnt  it  might  fc,  to  hear 
nr  ^fvakf  if  u'QH  jjoimihir  to  hare  a  hniguagc  of  cotisonantit. 

These  remarks  are  oinni  to  tJie  charge  of  being  broken  and 
( liptieal,  from  the  pressure  of  space  and  the  immensity  of  the 
topic;  we  should  like  to  introduce  to  the  reader  a  series  of  dynasties 
of  words.  "We  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  if  men  are  all  of 
one  racis  it  is  most  probable  that  the  growth  of  their  speech  should 
be — we  may  say  simultaneous ;  the  same  elementary  soimds  will, 
in  all  languages,  lx>  assoi'iated  with  the  like  impressions  and  wanta. 
This  is  admirably  illustrated,  so  far  as  the  Latin  is  concerned,  in 
^Ir.  Key's  grammar  of  that  language,  on  the  crude  forms;  by  this 
>y>U'm  yi>u  throw  away  all  the  extraneous  letters  or  syllable^, 
aii<l  then  what  is  left  is  considered  the  true  word.  We  do  not  know 
laii^^aia^a'  until  we  have  studied  those  parts  of  a  word  which 
II ic  its  abreviatious  or  its  afKxes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Latin 
\vrb  rri'so  or  vcrto,  originally  in  its  root,  signifying  to  stir  up ; 
i'vnui  this  \\v  ]>n)cure  the  **  Vcvin'sioH  of  the  Mind;"  "  JW^^tility 
ol  (liaracter  ;"  *'Tlie  SubrcyWow  of  an  Empire  ;"  "Johnson,  verauM 
.)iicks(»n;"  *' In  In/vrw  Projwrtion ; "  "The  Kere/Wow  of  an 
i:<tate;"  '''Iho  Cuiurrsion  of  the  Heathen;"  " The  Celebration 
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of  an  Anniversary;"  "The  Conr^r«^  of  a  Propasition ; "  "A 
Witty  or  Pleasant  CourersaHon  ;"  "  The  Vertex  of  a  Triangle ;" 
"  A  Man  Conversant  or  Versed  in  all  sorts  of  Lieaming  ;  "  "  The 
A<3Lvertis€men\&  of  a  Newspaper;"  "A  Devouring  Vortex;'* 
"The  Diversions  of  the  Fashionable;"  "The  Miseries  of  Ad- 
versity ;  "  "  Seven  AnunsAversioiis ;  "  "  Notes  and  Animadffr- 
sations  on  a  Book ; "  "  Ho  Averted  the  Danger  ;  "  "  Mortal 
Aversion;**  "Sublime  Verses;'*  "The  Version  of  tlie  Psalms;" 
"  Vertigo  in  the  Head  ;"  "  Tergir^/'sation ;"  "  The  System  of  the 
TJmrerse ;  **  "  The  JJniversity  of  Cambridge  universa/ly  celebrated 
for  its  Arts  and  Institutions ; "  "  He  Adverted  to  the  Subject." 
All  of  these  varied  words  lie  locked  up  in  the  Latin  t^erso — the 
idea  of  turning  or  ploughing  up;  but  we  may  rerert  to  four 
hundred  illustrations  of  the  same  wealth  of  verbal  capital  from 
even  yet  more  unprofitable  soil. 

All  language  is  imagery ;  every  word  we  utter,  if  we  could  trace 
it  to  its  root,  we  should  find  to  be  an  image.  But  it  is  surely 
remarkable  how  many  of  our  words,  nouns,  and  adjectiyes,  and 
verbs,  are  derived  from  the  earth,  and  associations  and.  occupatioas 
connected  with  the  earth.  But  this  principle  requires  not  a  few 
pages — ^which  is  all  wo  have  at  present  to  bestow  upon  the 
matter — ^but  rather  at  least  a  volume,  or  volumes.  Primitive 
sounds  always  express  like  emotions  and  aflfcctions ;  II  R  O,  long 
and  short,  what  a  variety  of  combinations  they  make.  Earth  is 
synonymous  with  erish  in  Aralnc ;  with  cirga  in  Latin  ;  with 
yard,  garden,  to  Hortus,  orchard ;  this  generation  of  words  is 
infinite,  but  they  all  express  the  idea  of  that  which  is  routed, 
iirititted.  The  word  harrow,  also,  and  the  word  harass,  harrowing 
the  field,  suggests  the  idea  of  harro\ving  the  soul  with  fear  and 
wonder ;  and  the  same  elementary  consonants  give  rout,  rut,  road, 
wroth,  irrithe,  loreatJie,  wrick,  wrack,  mretched,  rough,  rugged,  rake, 
route.  In  these  remarks  we  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  elementaiy  sounds  of  consonants,  whether  the 
soft  and  labial,  or  the  hoarse  and  guttural ;  it  is  in  this  way  we 
believe  we  shall  discover  the  essential  and  rudimental  unity  of 
human  speech.  Stripping  from  words  their  factious,  conventional, 
and  local  meaning — laentilying  names  and  emotions  with  soimds, 
we  shall  arrive  at  last  at  umty  of  expression. 

But  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  have  said  so  much  without 
involving  a  mental  dispute  with  some  of  our  readers.  We  v«^ill 
notice  that,  independent  of  that  reason  which  we  have  first  given, 
there  is  an  exceeding  interest  in  the  study  of  English  words, 
because  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that  study  is  the  study 
of  things,  and  leads  the  mind  on  to  the  perception  of  the  propriety 
and  fitness  of  language  and  words  in  general.     Yet  how  distant 
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socins  the  relationship  of  words.  Mnnilo  is  the  Saxon  for  a 
(M)vering,  yet  we  have  the  liquor  mantling  in  the  glass;  we  have 
'*  (he  green  mantlr  of  the  standing  pond ^^^  and  Shakespeare  tells  us 
of  *^  a  Icind  of  men  whose  visage  do  cream  and  nmntle  like  a 
standing  pool."  Thus  the  noun  grows  into  a  verb,  and  the  verb 
into  an  adjoetive.  Look  again  at  the  word  warren  ;  this  is  one  of 
tliosi^  singular  roots  running  through  an  infinite  varietv.  We  have 
a  rabbit  warren  ;  we  liave  wear^  a  place  of  security  K)r  fish ;  the 
**  iraren'  of  merchandise  are  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  warrant 
ior  the  soundness  of  the  goods,  and  the  judge's  warrant,  and  the 
fnird  of  chancery,  and  the  wariness  or  circumspection  of  the  careful 
man ;  those  are  all  derivations  from  the  same  ancestry ;  as  warrefi^ 
a  scrffrifr/,  so  the  word  rcssel,  a  ship,  a  enp,  the  reins  of  the  body, 
the  mind  of  man.  In  all  these  the  primary  signification  is  kept 
siglit  of.  Thus  fie/d  is  felled,  or  the /r//e<nand ;  and  was  spelt 
frld  \)\  old  wnters.  The  felled  land  was  in  opposition  to  the 
woodland.  Thus,  cud,  to  chew  the  cud,  to  chew  the  chewed,  as 
Sponsor  has  it : — 

'*  In  some  cool  sbudow  from  the  scorching  heat. 
Their  whily  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eat." 

.\n(l  from  pastoral  usages  to  less  poetical,  we  may  remark  that  a 
fjtdd  of  tobacco  is  the  same  as  cud;  wild  is  willed,  or  the  character 
{){'  those  who  are  self-willed  in  opposition  to  those  who  yield  to  the 
wills  of  society,  or  the  family.  The  word  cancel,  and  chattcelior, 
aio  related  to  lattice,  since  the  chancellor  was  in  the  old  time  sup- 
pisrd  to  sit  behind  lattices.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  tne 
relationship  of  the  eleg^xnt  occupation  of  8e>ving,  with  so  undraw- 
ing-room  like  a  creature  as  a  sow,  yet  this  passage  of  words  came 
about  in  this  way,  the  bristles  of  the  animal  were  formerly  used  by 
shoemakers,  as  uideed  they  are  to  this  day ;  the  word,  stiis,  the 
1  jwUu  word  for  sow,  came  to  be  the  root  of  the  verb  to  sew,  and  thus 
the  occupation  of  the  lady,  the  occupation  of  the  shoemaker,  and 
tlir  ungraceful  citizen  of  the  stye,  came  to  be  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Thus,  again,  what  connection  is  there  between /^ow^^  the 
sovereign  bishop,  pontijicia  I  robes,  and /w/i^,  abridge  ;  yet  the  word 
pontilf  is  derived  from  what  was  supposed  the  highest  dignity  of 
an  <'arly  ago,  namely,  the  bridging  over  that  which  was  impassable 
and  ohaotio,  and  although  a  term  unfit  enough  for  so  weak  a 
crcaturo  as  a  Pope  of  Rcmie,  no  word  more  fitly  expresses  the  capa- 
bility, strength,  and  enterprize,  of  a  strong  commanding  intellect. 
There  does  not  seem  much  connection  between  that  text,  "Though 
thou  brav  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat,  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  loolishness  depart  from  him,"  with  bread — yet  bread  is 
only  brayed  wheat — that  which  is  brayed,  and  so  dough  is  the  same 
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<onstantly  in  the  mouths  of  tho  vul<,'ar,  wouhl  not  be  endured  in 
polisliod  society,  tliough  more  priviK'ged  synonymea  of  Latin  origin, 
or  some  classical  circumlocution,  expressing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pa-'s  un(iue.stioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vul«,'ar  about  tho  old  Saxon  word  ;  yet  it  would  bo  thought  as 
uncouth  ill  a  drawing-room  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
abandoned.  Tims  the  word  *  stench*  is  lavendercd  over  into  unplea- 
sant clHuvia,  or  an  ill  odour:  *  sweat,*  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of 
*  perspiration.'  To*s(piint*  is  softened  into  obliquity  of  vision;  to 
be  *  ilrunk  '  is  vulgar,  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names 
of  vices  what  I^urke  more  questionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  'that 
they  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.'  In  the 
same  manner  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to 
put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientitic  phraseology 
and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernai^ular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as  his  draughts  and  pills." 

Ah  I  most  strange  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  with 
the  Kngli.sh  language  in  these  latter  oays.  We  have  heard  of  the 
mtiu  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  "  Gikup**  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
single  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  who  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hieroglyphic 
items,  "  osftfada  '*  "  agctifwnwtome,**  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  "  horse  half  a  day,"  and  a  "  getting  on  him  home." 
But  these  are  a  joke  in  the  liistory  of  language  as  the 
eoncealer  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner's  Pens, 
warrantcnl  to  act  *'  upon  improved  self-renovating  philosophical 
principles."  The  advertiser  says,  "Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
m  tlie  portraiture  of  conception  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,"  and  after  a 
lengthy  description,  he  proceeds, — "Richard  Tanner's  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagoned  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminently 
a[>pr()ved,  grapliometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
coiidjuvant  plmncy  unparalleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed 
emendated,  dentulated,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
of  amaldine,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
Tannerian  Pens/'  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Times 
newsj)aper,  and  possiblj*  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
might  employ  their  time  better  than  in  reading  the  un- 
meaning jumble  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundrea  years  ago, 
there  were  some  writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  -style  of 
verbiage  classical  English.  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
"  Jewel "  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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<'onstantly  in  tho  months  of  the  vulc^ar,  would  not  bo  endured  in 
polisliod  society,  lliough  more  privile'^ed  synonymes  of  Latin  origin, 
"or  some  classical  circumlocution,  expressing;  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pass  un<iuestioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vul<;ar  about  the  old  Saxon  word  ;  yet  it  would  bo  thought  as 
uncouth  ill  a  drawing-room  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
abandoned.  Tlius  the  word  *8tiUich'  is  lavendercd  over  into  unplea- 
sant clUuvia,  or  an  ill  odour:  *  sweat,*  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of 
*  l)erspiration.'  To'sipiint'  is  softened  into  obliquity  of  vision;  to 
be  *  ilrunk  '  is  vulgar,  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names 
of  vices  what  Hurke  more  (piestionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  'that 
they  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.'  In  the 
same  manner  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to 
put  to  us  questi<ms,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientitic  phraseology 
and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernacular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as  his  draughts  and  pills." 

Ah  !  most  stmnge  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  with 
the  luiglish  language  in  these  latter  oays.  We  have  heard  of  the 
man  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  "  Gikup''  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
single  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  who  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hieroglyphic 
items,  "  omfada  *'  "  ageUiwnimoftttf  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  **  liorse  half  a  day,"  and  a  "  getting  on  him  home." 
But  these  are  a  joke  in  the  history  of  language  as  the 
concealer  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner's  Pens, 
warrantcnl  to  act  *'  upon  improved  self-renovating  philosophical 
principles/'  The  advertiser  says,  "Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
m  tlie  portraiture  of  conception  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,"  and  after  a 
lengthy  description,  he  proceeds, — "  Richard  Tanner's  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagoned  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminently 
a[)proved,  grapnometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
coadjuvant  pliancy  unparalleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed 
emendated,  dentulated,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
of  amaldine,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
Tannerian  Pens."  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Times 
newsj)aper,  and  possiblv  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
mi<j:ht  employ  their  time  better  than  in  reading  the  un- 
meaning jinnblo  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundrea  years  ago, 
there  were  some  writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  "style  of 
verbiage  classical  English.  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
**  Jewel "  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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f  (constantly  in  tho  mouths  oi*  the  vulc^ar,  would  not  be  endured  in 
polisliod  society,  tliough  more  privilo^'d  synonymes  of  Latin  origin, 
or  somo  classical  circumlocution,  expressing;  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pass  un(iucstioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vulj^'ar  about  the  old  Saxon  word  ;  yet  it  would  bo  thought  as 
uncouth  ill  a  drawing-room  ns  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
abandoned.  Tims  the  word  *  stench*  is  lavendercd  over  into  unplea- 
sant clUuvia,  (fr  an  ill  odour:  *  sweat,*  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  of  svllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of 
*  perspiration.'  To  *s<piint*  is  8oi^»ned  into  obliquity  of  vision;  to 
be  *  ilruuk  '  is  vulgar,  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names 
of  vices  wlijit  Hurke  more  ({Uestionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  'that 
they  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.*  In  the 
same  manner  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to 
put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientilic  phraseology 
and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernacular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as  his  draughts  and  pills." 

All  I  most  strange  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  with 
the  English  language  in  these  latter  oays.  We  have  heard  of  the 
man  wluj  managed  to  spell  his  name  "  Gikup**  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
Hinglo  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  who  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hieroglyphic 
items,  "  omfada "  "  agetifionifHome,  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  "  horse  half  a  day,*'  and  a  "  geUing  on  him  home." 
But  these  are  a  joke  in  the  history  of  language  as  the 
conoealer  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner's  Pens, 
warranted  to  act  *'  upon  improved  self-renovating  philosophical 
principles."  The  advertiser  says,  "Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
m  the  portraiture  of  conception  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,"  and  after  a 
lengthy  description,  he  proceeds, — "Richard  Tanner's  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagoned  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminentlv 
a[)i)r(jved,  giapnometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
coadjuvant  phancy  unparalleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed 
emendated,  dentulated,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
of  amaldine,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
Tannerian  Pens.'*  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Times 
newspapiT,  and  possiblj*  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
mij;ht  employ  their  time  better  than  in  reading  the  un- 
meaning jnmble  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundrea  years  ago, 
there  were  some  writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  -style  of 
verbiage  classical  English.  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
"  Jewel "  of  Sir  Thomas  TJrquest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  would  not  be  endured  in 
polishod  society,  though  mow  privileged  synonymea  of  Latin  origin, 
or  some  classical  circumlocution,  expressing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pass  un(iucstioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vnlj^'ar  about  the  old  Saxon  word  ;  yet  it  would  bo  thought  as 
uncouth  ill  a  drawiiig-rooni  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
abandoned.  Tims  the  word  *  stench'  is  lavendercd  over  into  unplea- 
sant clHuviii,  or  an  ill  odour:  *  sweat,*  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of 
*  perspimtion.'  To  *S(piint*  is  softtmed  into  obliquity  of  vision;  to 
be  *  drunk  '  is  vulgar,  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names 
of  vices  what  liurke  more  (piestionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  'that 
they  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.'  In  the 
same  manner  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to 
put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientiiic  phraseology 
and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernacular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as  his  draughts  and  pills." 

Ah  I  most  strange  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  with 
the  English  language  in  these  latter  oays.  We  have  heard  of  the 
man  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  "  Giktip**  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
single  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  who  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hieroglyphic 
items,  **  omfada "  "  agetinonimofnef  which,  being  interpreted, 
sij^nitied  "  liorse  half  a  day,"  and  a  "  getting  on  him  home." 
But  these  are  a  joke  in  the  history  of  language  as  the 
concealer  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner's  Pens, 
warrantcnl  to  act  "  upon  improved  self- renovating  philosophical 
principles/'  The  advertiser  says,  "Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
m  tlie  portraiture  of  conception  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,"  and  after  a 
lengthy  description,  he  proceeds, — "  Richard  Tanner's  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagoned  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminentiv 
a[)i)r(jve(l,  grapliometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
coadjuvaut  plmncy  unparalleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed 
emendated,  dentulated,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
()f  amaldine,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
Tannerian  Pens."  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  possibly*  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
might  employ  their  time  better  than  in  reading  the  un- 
meaning jnmble  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundrea  years  ago, 
there  were  some  -writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  *8tjde  of 
verbiage  classical  English.  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
"  Jewel "  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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cunslimtly  in  tlii'  inniiths  nf  lln>  vuljfitr,  would  not  be  endured  in 
|H>li.-ilii'i|  itiwii'fy,  tlioiigli  uion'  privilc^i'd  pynonymc-a  of  Latin  ori^dn, 
'iir  w)nii'  i'li)iwiii'iil  ciivuiiilomition,  exjirpasins  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pnivi  uiKjucHtioiu'd.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  notliing 
really  vul;^r  tibont  llii!  oM  Kuxon  wonl ;  yet  it  would  be  thought  as 
um-i>nlli  in  a  ilnwiug-nioiu  ns  the  plon^liiuun  to  wlioae  rudo  use  it  is 
iilumiliincil.  TlinM  (liu  word  'otench '  is  kvendercd  over  into  unplea- 
sant illluvi;!,  i>r  an  ill  odour:  'swetit,'  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  ul'  syllables,  bucdines  n  very  inotfciisive  tiling  in  the  shape  of 
'l>erspir.itiim.'  Tn'stinint'  is  ftofteneil  into  obliquity  of  vision ;  to 
be  'drunk'  Is  vulj^'av,  bnt  if  a  man  bo  sinii>]y  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
il  is  i-i  1(11  pa  rati  vely  vi^nial.  Indertl,  wc  niny  say  of  tho  elassical  names 
of  vjii's  nlinl  r.uikeimm^  qn  cat  ion  ably  said  of  vieea  themselveti,  'tliat 
tbi-y  losi'  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossnoss.'  In  th« 
sanii'  Kianin'r  wo  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  incdii:al  man  to 
put  lo  us  iiueslions,  under  tbo  seemly  disguLw  of  seieutilic  phraBeologj 
and  |)(ilili>  d re um locution,  wliieb,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  aud  rude 
vi-riiafutar,  would  be  almost  as  nouseoua  as  his  draughts  and  pills." 

All  I  most  strange  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  witli 
tbo  Muglish  langungo  in  these  latter  tfuys.  "We  have  heeird  of  the 
niiin  will)  iniinaged  to  t^jwll  his  naino  "  Gikitp"  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
f in|j;le  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it ;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  wlio  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hieroglj-phic 
items,  "  o^iifitif'i "  "  aijetinonimome,"  which,  being  interpreted) 
siiriiified  "horse  half  a  day,"  and  a  "getting  on  him  home." 
\\\ii  those  nrc  a  joke  in  the  history  of  language  as  the 
fonciiili'i'  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner'a  Fens, 
warruntt'd  to  act  "  upon  improved  self- renovating  philosophical 
primipks."  The  advertiser  saym,  "Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
in  tho  [lortruiture  of  conee]>tion  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
noblest  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,"  and  afler  a 
lengtliy  desi'ription,  ho  proceeds, — "Richard  Tanner's  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagontxi  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminentlv 
approved,  graph Dmetrioal,  pro piiy lactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
coadjuvant  pliancy  unparalleled,  self- renovating,  over-pointed 
emendated,  denfulafed,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
fcgf  amaldiue,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
merian  Pens."  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Timea 
japer,  and  possiblv  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
'k  employ  tneir  time  bettor  than  in  reading  the  un- 
^^mblo  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
ne  writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  ■style  <rf 
"^jiglish,  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
"lomas  TJrqnest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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as  (UiWy  that  which  is  wetted.     Spencer  abounds  in  confinnationB 
of  this — ^for  instance  : — 


'<ADd  all  the  dny  it  standeth  fiiU  of  deow. 
Which  is  the  tears  that  from  her  ejes  did  flow. 


>» 


Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  "  The  Structure  of  the 
English  Language/'  has  said  some  things  upon  this  subject.  We 
have  sometimes  imagined  an  amusing  scene, — ^if  old  Father  Idiom 
and  young  Idiom,  junior,  his  great  grandson,  could  meet  together 
in  the  same  drawing-room,  wo  believe  young  Idiom  would  be  sadly 
scandalized  at  the  verj'  blunt  speech  of  his  ancestor.  We  may 
conceive  old  Idiom  throwing  himself  back  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Well,  boy,  I  tell  ye  I've  been  a-coming  so  fast  up 
here,  that  I'm  all  in  a  sweat  J'     Young  Idiom :  "  My  dear  sir, 

Eardon  me,  as  a  junior,  venturing  to  correct  so  venerable  a  person, 
ut  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  you  substituted  for  that 
odious  word  stceat,  the  more  euphonious  polysyllable,  perspiration" 
Old  Idiom  :  "  Well,  lad,  correct  or  not  correct,  I  don't  care ;  just 
be  so  good  as  touch  that  bell,  and  tell  them  to  let  us  have  a  mug 
of  ale ;  coming  through  that  yard  just  now,  they  were  moving  a 
dung-heap,  and,  if  you  believe  me,  it  stinick  so  bad,  the  stench 
almost    knocked   me   down."      Touiig  Idiom :    "  Pshaw !    My 
dear  grandfather,  how  you  talk !  those  words  are  very  unbecoming ; 
how  much  more  elegant  it  would  have  been  to  have  spoken  of  the 
unpleasant  effiuvice.  I  am  sure  your  sufferings  must  have  been  very 
gi-eat,  for  I  have  experienced  them  all  myself."     Old  Idiom  would 
give  you  plainly  to  understand  that  his  acquaintance  squinted. 
Young  Idiom  would  soften  it  down  to  obliquity  of  vision.     Old 
Idiom  would  plainly  tell  you  his  servant   was  drunk.      Young 
Idiom  would  be  sorry  to  inform  you  he  was  inebriated;  he  might 
even  go  so  so  far  as  to  say,  intoxicated.     When  Old  Idiom  would 
rap  out  into  a  downright — "  That's  a  //>,"  Young  Idiom  would 
politely  inform  you,  that  you  were  guilty  oiapreraricatorf/  equivoca- 
tion,  possibly  amounting  even  to  tcrgivermtion.     Old  Idiom  told  his 
neighbours  if  they  did  wrong,  they  trould  go  to  hdl ;  young  Idiom, 
to  quote  Mr.  Rogers,  would  imitate  the  courtly  preacher  "  \cho  told 
his  congregation  that  if  they  did  not  mend  their  manners,  they 
would  certainly  go  to  a  place  which  he  could  not  think  of  men- 
tioning in  the  ears  of  so  polite  an  assembly,"  Mr.  Rogers  says : — 

"  Again,  it  is  often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which,  though  not 
truly  and  properly  oflfenaivo  in  themselves,  would,  if  clothed  in  the 
rough  Saxon,  appear  so  to  the  sensitive  modesty  of  a  highly  refined 
state  of  society  ;  dressed  in  Latin,  these  very  same  ideas  shall  seem 
decent  enough.  Once  more  :  there  is  a  large  number  of  words  which, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used,  and  from  their  being  so 
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constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  would  not  be  endured  in 
polisliod  society,  though  more  privileged  synouymea  of  Latin  origin, 
or  some  classical  circumlocution,  expressing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
shall  pass  unqutvstioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vnlj^^r  about  the  old  Saxon  word  ;  yet  it  would  be  thought  as 
uncouth  in  a  drawing-room  as  llie  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
abandoned.  Thus  the  word  *  stench*  is  lavendered  over  into  unplea- 
sant ciHuviji,  or  an  ill  odour:  'sweat,*  diluted  into  four  times  the 
number  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of 
*  perspiration.'  To  *  stpiint  *  is  sotlened  into  obliquity  of  vision  ;  to 
be  *  drunk  '  is  vulgar,  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated, 
it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names 
of  vices  what  Hnrke  more  questionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  *  that 
they  lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.'  In  the 
same  manner  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to 
put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientitic  phraseology 
and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernacular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as  his  draughts  and  pills." 

Ah  I  most  strange  have  been  the  pranks  we  have  played  with 
the  English  language  in  these  latter  oays.  We  have  heard  of  the 
man  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  "  Gikup**  for  Jacob ;  not  one 
single  letter  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it;  and  of  that  other 
worthy  who  sent  in  a  bill  containing  the  following  hieroglyphic 
items,  "  omfada "  "  agetinonimoniey*  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  "  horse  half  a  day,"  and  a  "  getting  on  him  home." 
But  these  are  a  joke  in  the  history  of  language  as  the 
concealer  of  ideas,  to  the  advertisement  of  Tanner's  Pens, 
wfirrant(*d  to  act  *'  upon  improved  self-renovating  philosophical 
principles.**  The  advertiser  says,  "Depicting  ideas  into  vision 
m  tlio  portraiture  of  conception  by  legible  characters,  is  the 
nobk'st  invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast,"  and  after  a 
lengthy  description,  he  proceeds, — "  Richard  Tanner's  celebrated 
resplendent,  unparagoned  caligraphy,  incomparable,  pre-eminently 
a[)pr(jved,  giapnometrical,  prophylactic,  parallel,  trichotomical, 
cojidjuvant  phancy  unparalleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed 
emendated,  dentulated,  spheroidical,  transilient,  rectifications, 
mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal  angulations,  amalgamated 
of  amaldiiie,  zigzag,  magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four  springed 
Tannerian  Pens."  Such  was  an  advertisement  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  possiblv  some  of  our  readers  may  think  we 
might  employ  their  time  better  than  in  reading  the  un- 
meaning jnmble  of  words  ;  but,  indeed,  three  hundrea  years  ago, 
there  were  some  writers  who  attempted  to  make  this  "style  of 
verbiage  classical  English.  Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
"  Jewel "  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquest,  a  work  we  have  not  seen,  in 
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which  he  elegantly  expresses  himself  thus : — *'  I  could  have  in- 
troduced, in  case  of  obscurity  ( I ),  synonymaly  exar^astic,  and 
palilogetic  elucidations,  for  sweetness  of  phrase,  antiinetathetic 
commutations  of  epithets ;  for  the  vehement  ezcitatioii  of  matter, 
exclamations  in  the  front,  and  epiphonemas  in  the  rear.  I  could 
have  used,  for  the  promptier  stimng  up  of  passion,  apostrophal 
and  prosopopaeial  diversions,  and  for  the  appeasing  and  settling  of 
them  some  epanorthetic  revocations  and  aposiopetic  restraints.  I 
could  have  inserted  dialogisms  displaying  their  interrogatory  part 
with  commimicatively  pysmatic  and  sustentative    flourishes,  or 

}roleptically  with  the  refutative  scheme  of  anticipation  and  sub- 
^ection  and  that  part  which  concerns  the  responsoiy  with  the 

igures  of  permission  and  concession.'*      "I  suppose  you  mean 
so  and  so,*  a  judge,  said,  some  time  since,  from  the  bench  to 
a  witness  who  drench't  his  speech  with  scientific  technicalities. 
"  I  do,  my  Lord."     "  Then  why  could  you  not  say  so."     He  had 
said  so,  but  not  in  English.*     Hearing  some  people  speak,  one  is 
inclined  to  let  them  speak  on,  lest  they  should  say  with  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  "  There,  Sir,  an  attack  on  my  language !     What  do 
you  tnink  of  that  ?    An  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech  ?  Was 
ever  such  a  brute  ?     Sure  if  I  reprehend  anything  in  this  world, 
it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue  and  a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs."     But  if  our  language  suflTers  from  the  tinsel  finery  and 
foppery  of  afifectation,  it  suffers   not  less   from   the   slang  and 
tatterdemalionism  of  speech.     We  have  plenty  of  illustrations  of 
speech  at  the  perfumers  before  the  looking-glass.     We  have  also 
speech  in  the  dram-shop,  and  the  dirt.     All  these,  and  manifes- 
tations like  these,  are  the  frivolities,  the  nonsense  words,   of 
language  ;  but  if  any  person  shall  say  they  rather  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  mind  and  the  style  than  the  transformations  of  words. 
We  reply,  words  are  at  once  the  monarchs  and  the  subjects  of  the 
mind  and  the  style.     The  style  of  every  age  and  every  man  is 
made  up  of  words,  and  words  are  the  ink  formed  from  the  mental 
chemistry  and  the  motions  of  the  soul. 


•  Mr.  Rogers. 
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Tub  Outlines  of  Tueloot,  or  Geueral 
l^rinciples  of  llevealod  Religion  briefly 
titatcd,  designed  for  the  use  of  Families 
and  Student:*  in  Divinity.  By  tho  Kev. 
Jamefl  (Mark.  Vol.  ill.  London : 
^Vard  &  Co. 

Tins  book,  of  which  the  present  is 
the  closing  voUime,  has  already,  in 
the  issue  oif  the  preceding  volumes, 
received  the  commendations  of  the 
EcLK<TU'.  We  believe,  with  the 
author,  in  the  doctrine  of  Robert 
Hall,  that  "a  lax  theology  is  the  na- 
tunil  parent  of  a  lax  morality ;"  and, 
as  we  do  fear  that  we  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient regard  in  our  religious  circles 
and  families,  to  first  principles,  we 
are  gLid  to  welcome  this  woi*k.  The 
author  desires  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  families,  and  in  families  wo  should 
think  it  very  likely  to  be  useful.  Tho 
stvle  is  clear.  This  volume  sustains 
the  chai-act<?r  of  its  predecessors  ;  it 
is  an  able  digest  of  doctrine,  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  reader  will,  by  this  author, 
be  led  any  where  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  "  negiUive  theology." 

TiiK  Circle  of  Chkistijlk  Doctbisb,  a 
lliind-book  frame<l  out  of  a  Layman's 
Kxpcncnce.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonxton  & 
Dougiao. 

It  is  always  delightful  to  meet  with 
a  book  like  this— so  religious,  and 
yet  so  real— in  which  the  great  sub- 
jrets  of  controversy  are  handled  in  a 
c  ilni  and  meditative  tone  and  spirit, 
removed  jis  far  a,s  i)ossible  from  the 
jieats  and  irritations  of  controversy. 
There  are  some  expressions,  verbal 
only,  we  believe, which  we  would  per- 
il ips  have  gladly  seen  altered,  but 
the  book  is  in  itself  quite  "thoor- 
naiiu-nt  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit" — 
tnll  of  reflections  calculate<l  to  in- 
<*niet  the  mind,  to  ([uiet  the  spirit, 
and  to  heal  the  heart.  Thus,  the 
author  speaks  of  Scripture  difficul- 
ties : — 


"When  the  subject  is  carefully 
pondered,  it  is  perceived  that  such 
difficulties  are  not  only  naturally  to 
be  expected,  but  belong  so  essentially 
to  the  nature  of  a  reveLition  from 
€rod,  as  actually  to  attest  its  authen- 
ticity. The  subjects  of  which  the 
Bible  treats  are,  many  of  them,  so  far 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
experience,  as  to  gather  round  them 
the  usual  obscurity  of  distance.  God. 
and  Qod's  natiut},  his  attributes,  and 
his  ways,  lie  within  a  region  of  in- 
finity, to  the  full  scope  of  which  a 
finite  mind  cannot  stretch  its  grasp. 
Even  as  to  the  things  within  our 
reach,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  know- 
ledge always  to  run  into  mystery. 
Clearness  everywhere  ceases  beyond 
a  certain  point  How  soon  must  it 
be  lost,  wnen  the  mind  is  called  to 
enter  that  infinity  in  which  Qod 
dwells.  It  follows  from  their  dis- 
tinctiveness of  being,  that  some  things 
will  always  be  known  to  an  infinite 
and  omniscient  God,  which  are  not 
apprehended  by  finite  and  inferior 
creatures.  No  revelation  wiU  ever 
reveal  all ;  and  the  knowledge  which 
is  imperfect  is  on  that  very  account 
obscure.  Difficulties  so  inevitably 
attend  every  revehition  from  above, 
that,  in  pkce  of  such  difficulties  form- 
ing an  oVjection  to  its  reception,  it  is 
more  truly  said  that  entire  clearness 
would  be  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
absence  of  difficulty  form  an  impeach- 
ment of  credibility." 

And  there  will  be  much  comfort  to 
many  hearts,  we  believe,  from  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  following,  on  the 
full  assurance  of  faith : — 

"  One  other,  and  a  jiarting  state- 
ment. It  seems  as  though,  with  some 
Christians,  it  were  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  spiritual  life  to  have 
assurance  of  salvation  always  con- 
sciously before  them,  in  the  form  of 
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an  intellectual  perropt ion  ;  and  hence 
tlicir  condition  as  to  safety  is,  by  such 
persons,  made  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual inquiry  ;  and  fiv(piently,  from 
the  fluctuating  nature  of  human  feel- 
inj^s,  of  very  anxious  and  aj^itating 
thoughts.  So  nuich  are  these  in 
error,  that  the  highest  kind  of  assur- 
ance is  in  reality  that,  in  which  the 
feeling  of  certainty  so  takes  possession 
of  the  mind,  as  to  exclude  all  (ques- 
tion, and  even  all  thought,  on  the 
subject.  The  happiest  condition  of 
affection  is  where  the  mutual  reliance 
is  such,  that  a  formal  inqtiiry,  whether 
it  exists,  never  once  occurs  to  the 
mind.  The  membei's  of  the  familv, 
in  which  true  love  resides,  go  out, 
and  come  in,  perform  the  appointed 
duties,  enjoy  the  unceiising  inter- 
course, without  any  heart  putting  to 
itself  the  question,  whetl\er  it  loves 
and  is  beloved.  The  assurance  is 
such,  that  the  inquiry  never  arises. 
So,  with  the  believer,  the  highest  con- 
dition of  assurance  is  that,  in  which 
the  feeling  becomes  so  fixed  and 
habitual,  uiat  the  subject  never  pre- 
sents itself,  in  any  fonnal  shape,  to 
the  mind.  The  question,  whether 
the  soul  be  safe  for  eternity,  is  un- 
asked, and  unanswered,  because  no 
doubt  occurs  regarding  it.  The  be- 
liever performs  his  duties,  enjoys  his 
privileges,  bears  his  afflictions,  with 
heaven  as  undoubtedly  before  him,  as 
is  home  at  the  tennination  of  the 
path  leading  to  it,  to  the  member  of 
the  household  wending  from  his  daily 
toil.  And  how  is  such  iu<surance  at- 
tained ?  Simply,  by  the  renewed  mind 
being  so  completely  formed,  that  the 
believer  is,  in  very  deed,  a  child  of 
God,  a  member  of  that  Divine  familv, 
to  which  heaven  and  earth  arc  but 
several  parts  of  the  same  wide  man- 
sion, which  is,  to  all  equally,  the 
house  of  a  Father.  The  question, 
Does  my  Father  love  me  ?  no  more 
occurs  to  such  an  one,  than  to  the 
dutiful  child  who  lives  in  every-tlav 
intercourse  with  a  tender  and  bounti- 
ful parent.  Assurance,  with  such  an 
one,  loses  the  character  of  intellec- 
tual apprehension,  because  it  has  put 


on  the  higher  character  of  uuintei^ 
rupted  feeling.  He  looks  forwaxd  to 
the  future  life,  with  the  same  ab- 
sence of  emotion,  as  when  viewing 
the  continuation  of  a  known  and 
experienced  course.  Heaven  is  but 
a  higher  point  on  an  upward  path. 
Death  is  but  a  change  of  place  in  the 
same  domain  ;  the  arrival,  in  company 
with  Christ,  from  the  dusty  way,  at 
the  evening  habitation  of  repose.  The 
song  of  the  Christian  in  dying  is  his 
song  through  life  prolonsed  :  '  The 
liord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  mr 
soul :  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  if 
righteousness,  for  his  name^  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  e\il :  for  thou  art  with  me : 
thy  rod,  and  thy  staff,  they  oconfort 
me.* 

After  reading  such  a  Tolume^  we 
wish  it  were  possible  to  spend  an 
evening  in  communion  with  its 
thoughtful  but  unknown  writer. 

Atuex.e  CASTABRioiiirsn.  BrChailffl 
llonry  Cooper,  F.8.A.,  and  IJUMnMon 
Cooper,  F.S.A.  Volume  II.  1586-liK9. 
Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  aad  C«.; 
and  Macmillan  and  Co.  London :  Bril 
andDaldy.  1861.  Bojol  ocUto,  pp.  509. 

To  our  agreeable  suiprise,  and  with  a 
promptitude  and  punctuality  worthr 
of  all  commendation,  the  ■mod 
volume  of  this  really  national  work 
is  placed  in  our  hands,  only  two  short 
years  after  the  publication  of  its  pie- 
dccossor.  To  insure  so  rsgnlaraiid 
speedy  an  issue  must  have  isTdvcd 
an  incalculable  amount  of  cars  umI 
industiT — ^for the Tolume  ialaiy  a 
folio  of  matter,  with  its  donUe 
columns  and  small  type  —  and  its 
contents  are  of  a  kind  whidi  ibriiid 
perfunctory  manipulation.  J  to  body 
of  facts  and  dates,  of  names  and 
mtmorabilia  of  all  kinds,  has  imposed 
a  weary  task  of  compilation^  oompa- 
rison,  and  correction,  that  eould 
neither  be  accomplished  by  alolh  Mr 
slurred  orer  by  negligence.     la  n* 
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urn  for  the  pains  8o  conscientiously 
bestowed  upon  the  work,  the  English 
reader  may  now  hope  to  j)OHses.s.  for 
the  first  time,  ft  memorial  and  eclectic 
list  of  the  celehmted  sons  of  their 
(  ainl)ri(l«3'e  Ahna  Mater,  which  may 
vie  witli  the  kindred  Attuna'  of 
Anthony  a-Wcxxl,  in  full  and  minute 
detail.  The  public,  too— esiK»ciaily 
the  public  of  European  scholars — 
w  ill  herein  lind  a  record  of  those  dis- 
tingui-shed  mathematicians  whose 
successive  labours  have  formed  the 
reputation  of  the  most  chamcteristic 
public  school  in  Kn^^land,  while  the 
w<»ik  of  the  Messrs.  Cooper  will 
;;ive  still  wider  celebrity  amonf^st 
emulous  youn^^tei-s  to  the  ancient 
ditty - 

••  O  Cambridge  Univcrsitie*8  a  famous 

Univori*itic, 
Konn'd  furre   nnd   wide  for  ecicntifik 

kno\vlc'dj;c  O." 

So  voluminous  a  roll  as  that  of  the 
At/umr  will,  of  course,  include  a 
multitude  of  names  which  must  bo 
(lapsed  in  all  candour  amon;(st  the 
illn>s{ii.,ns  obscure.  Vet.  all  these 
ini.it^  npr«'>ent  scholarly  men  of 
iii":e  tiian  averai^e  attainments,  and 
1'  rst»iis  who,  iu  their  f^enenition, 
wen*  the  workintr  stall'  of  the  Uni- 
v«  r-ity  :  le^s  l)rilliant  it  may  V»e  than 
tin-  tli*i  of  their  fellows,  but  not 
1  •--;  useful.  Tlif»  tiowers  spanj(le  the 
mead,  but  it  is  the  ^rass  which  feeds 

the  i»\. 

That  the-i-  lists  sh«)uld  be  so  full 
;.M'l  complete,  cou>iderin;r  the  lapse 
<«t' tune,  and  the  mishaps  of  circum- 
«Ht;n:.e,  may  well  prove  a  matter  of 
pat«  bd  surprise  ;  but  there  is  one 
c  icuo^tanee  to  which  it  may  be 
.-  .  '-ed  suliiciently  curious  to  in- 
\,i^  leinark,  namely,  the  rareness  of 
tiiv  «  in  our  University  buildingv. 
Till-  -eems  to  disjM)se  of  the  Tulgar 
>l;niders  respecting?  the  habits  of  our 
scholars,  and  torbids  the  supposition 
that  <1  run  ken  c.uele.'sness  is  common 
within  the  sacred  bounds  of  Acade- 
mus.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  neither 
College  registrar  nor  University  libra- 
rian has  ever  had  occasion  to  adopt 
the  wail  of  the  quaint  mythologiaii, 


Alexander  Ross,  who  charges  the 
God  of  Fire  with  an  onslaught  upon 
his  cabinet  :—**TlKy  make  Vulcan 
lame  and  slow-paced,  but  I  am  sure 
he  came  too  nimbly  upon  all  my 
papers,  manuscripts  and  notes,  which 
i  nave  been  gathering  these  forty 
years,  and  consumed  them  all  on  a 
sudden.  .  .  .  But  he  wa-t  always  an 
enemy  to  Minerva ;  and  ho  hath 
showed  it  by  destroying  my  papers." 
How  perfectly  safe  our  records  hare 
been  under  tno  wing  of  their  learned 
custodians  will  apjwar  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  large  volume  em- 
braces the  literati  of  only  twenty- 
three  years.  Every  life  has  subjoined 
to  it  a  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  a  feature  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  student. 

On  the  whole,  the  publication  is 
one  of  rare  utility  ;  fills  up  a  gap  in 
literary  history  ;  is  wortny  of  the 
highest  praise  for  the  mannet  iu 
which  it  IS  produced,  and  will  hand 
down  the  name  of  the  gifted  Editors 
to  the  most  remote  posterity  as  men 
of  singular  public  spirit  and  laborious 
zeal. 


Sacrri)  Kabmo5iks  for  the  Sabbatu 
School  axd  Family.  By  James 
Sainpt»on.  London:  Ja<'kp'>n,  WaU'wnl, 
and  jrotldor,  IB  St.  I'aul's  Cliurch- 
Yard. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  little 
book  to  public  notice.  It  is  w  ell  that 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  in- 
troduce u  higher  order  of  nnisic  in 
our  Sunday-schools,  and  amongst  our 
children.  And  Mr.  Sampson's  is 
no  ordinary  collection  ;  his  '*  harmo- 
nies'' are  simple,  sweet,  often  pathetic, 
and  never  common-place.  Children's 
capacity  for  appreciating  first-class 
music  may  be  doubted  ;  but  whether 
they  thoroughly  enter  into  it^  or  not, 
it  is  surely  £r  wiser  early  to  accustom 
them  to  the  very  best — never  to  put 
them  off  with  inferior  music,  because 
it  is  *•  only  for  children," 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  thai 
children  are  the  quickest  learners,  and 
in  onr  own  experience  we  have  found 
no  sweeter  Toices  and  no  traer  peroep- 
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tions  than  mnongst  the  juveniles.  But 
tliere  are  many  of  Mr.  Sampson's  tunes 
equally  suitable  to  grown  people. 
Ilis  tendency  is  perhaps  rather  too 
nmch  to  what  is  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly. His  strains  are  like  the 
"  sweet  and  low  wind  of  the  western 
sea,"  and  we  feel  we  should  be  jjLid  if 
there  was  a  little  more  of  the  merry 
sparkling  of  the  waves  in  the  sunlight. 
Still,  in  most  cases,  they  thoroughly 
outer  into  the  conception,  and  com- 
]»letely  cjirry  out  the  idea,  of  the 
hymns  for  wliich  they  were  comi>osed  ; 
they  need,  therefore,  a  careful  ex- 
pression and  sympathy  in  their  inter- 
pret^ition. 

llBVEBENCK   FOR   TUB   SaXCTI'ARY.      By 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Turquand.  AVith  Intro- 
ductory Preface  and  Memoir,  l)y  her 
Jfusband.  London:  ILcnry  James 
Trcsidder. 

A  little  judicious  book  on  an  import- 
ant subject  not  sufficiently  pondered 
even  by  Christian  folk  and  Church 
Membors.  "NVe  can  feel  with  her 
iittlicted  husband  when  he  says  the 
publication  of  this  composition  ''gm- 
tities  and  soothes  my  own  heart."  It 
must  be  useful  if  it  is  quii'tly  and 
thoughtfully  read.  Mrs.  Tiiniuand 
mustj  from  the  slight  sketch  of  her 
prefaced  to  the  Essay,  liiive  been  a 
woman  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to 
know.  Her  husband  touchingly  says, 
alluding  to  his  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  publishing,  **a  tear  in  the 
eye  is  apt  to  magnify  the  object  on 
which  we  look  ; "  but  making  every 
allowance  for  the  magnifying  power 
of  tears,  she  nnist  have  been  a  woman 
of  no  ordinary  pietv.  We  have  been 
much  pleased  by  the  account  <)f  her 
deathbed,  her  conversations  with  her 
husband,  and  the  touching  legacy  of 
the  three  Bibles  to  her  three  chil- 
dren : — 

*'  With  eyes  full  of  tears,  she  tlien 
alluded  to  Iht  little  (mos  :  *  (tO;l,  my 
dearest,  will  help  you  to  bang  them 
up  aright.  (Jo  and  grt  those  three 
Bibles  I  have  bought  f«)r  them.* 
They  were  brought,  when  she  dictated 
the  following  inscriptions:  —  *For 
dear  little  Paul,  from  his  mother  in 


glory  ;  and  she  hopes  that  he  vUl 
read  a  chapter  every  day,  and  do 
what  'God  tells  him.'  '  For  dear  littk 
Sissy,  from  her  dear  mother  in  glory ; 
and  she  hopes  that  she  will  rend'  a 
chapter  every  day,  and  submit  her 
will  to  God*s.'  '  For  my  own  little 
Netty,  who  will  never  know  her 
mamma  till  she  meets  her  in  gloiy. 
Koad  A  chapter  every  day.'  This 
done,  she  asKcd  her  husband  to  pny 
for  them,  and  whilst  he  was  doinjr  so 
cxchiimed,  *  Jesus,  takn  them  now  to 
Thy  love.  Some  children  are  con- 
verted early ;  may  mine  be  suffered 
now  to  come  to  Thee.' " 

':  •  •  •  •  • 

i  *'  To  the  last  her  intellect  was  nn- 
I  impaired.  'Are  you  happy  erm 
now } '  said  her  husband,  when  the 
breathing  indicated  that  she  had  but 
a  few  moments  to  live.  *  Yes.'  •  An 
you  without  any  fear  ? '  *  Yes.'  '  Ii 
Jesus  still  a  sufficient  Savionr  V 
*  Yes  ; '  and  then  whispered,  •  Pixiy.' 
A  short  prayer  was  offered,  ind 
whilst  her  husband  said  for  her, 
'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,'  she 
ceased  to  breathe. 

*^As,  however,  truthfulness  ii 
never  more  important  that  when  de- 
picting a  deatii-bcd  scene,  it  is  only 
right  to  add  that  one  cloud  did  ptn 
over  her  calm  and  holy  souL  About 
four  hours  before  her  end  she  said  to 
her  husband,  *  What^  now,  if  there  be 
no  hereafter,  no  God,  no  heaven,  and 
all  my  religion  b  a  delusion  ?  What, 
if  I  am  now  about  to  be  annihilated  ?' 
Kefcrence  was  made  in  reply  to  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  His  teachingA,  as  opposed  to  fidse- 
liood  and  deception ;  and  that  He 
had  said, '  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,*  and  *  In  my  Father^a  home 
are  many  mansions,'  &c.  *  Yes,*  she 
said,  '  I  see  it ;  it  was  only  a  no- 
men  cary  temptation  of  Satan.'  So 
the  temptiition  passed  ;  and  ere  four 
hours  more  had  gone  by,  her  spirit, 
too,  was  gone  to  her  Savionr  ana  her 
God— no  longer  to  see  throogh  a 
glass  darkly,  but  face  to  fiMe — iw 
longer  to  know  in  part,  bat  to  know 
oven  as  she  is  known." 
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Rationalism  inr  Last  Scourob  op 
THE  CnrRcir.  Illustrated  Principally 
from  tlio  Writinj;!*  of  tho  Kev.  John 
Kirk,  Mi)rri"*unitm  ;  Oraoii  Pratt,  Chief 
Morinun ;  William  Maude,  Editor  of 
the  "Gospel  Magazine;"  and  the 
Ileutheu  PhilosopUer  Plato.  By  T. 
W.  Christie,  B.A.  lidinbur^jh  :  Paton 
Olid  llitehie,  81  Princes  Street. 

Tins  is  :i  most  ctlifyinj^  volume.  It 
is  ns  bulky  as  a  brick,  and  has  about 
fXA  many  bowels  and  mercies.  In 
addition  to  those  whose  names  are  ou 
the  title-page,  tlie  author  puts  Andrew 


Fuller,  and  William  Arthur,  and 
even  Dr.  Candlish,  among  the  Ra- 
tionalists. The  Doctor  has  dealt 
such  hard  measure  to  others  that  we 
were  giad  to  find  him  where  he  is. 
Candlish  among  the  heretics  !  What 
a  sweet  and  savoury  little  church  our 
author  must  belong  to  !  The  poor, 
unluippy,  opinionated  mortal !  —  in- 
stead of  finding  Rationalism  every- 
where, we  venture  to  suggest  if  it 
woidd  not  be  better  to  try  to  find 
Christ  somewhere. 


ENLARGEMENT    OF    SIZE    AND    REDUCTION    OF    PRICE    IN 

THE  NEW  SERIES 


or 


THE     ECLECTIC     REVIEW. 


MONTHIiY-OOTB    SHILIiINO. 


yir  Dear  Sir, 

Yoii  asked  me  the  other  day  if  it  were  true  that  the  Eclectic 
Hf.vikw  had  once  more  changed  hands,  and  if  it  had  at  last  fiEdlen 
into  mine.  Yoa,  this  is  true.  You  further  said  to  me,  you  thought 
tlio  puor  old  Eclectic  had  done  its  work,  and  that,  like  an  old  ship, 
tlie  sooner  it  was  broken  up  the  better.  You  rather  ungratefully  said 
that  '*  every  dog  must  have  its  day,"  and  that  the  Eclectic  had  had 
its  day ;  and  you  were  reminded  that  somebody  had  said  that  same 
proverb  was  a  great  consolation  to  puppies.  You  will  remember  what 
I  told  you  then,  but  I  am  desirous  of  saying  the  same  thing  to  some 
thousands  of  despondents  like  you.  I  said  the  Eclectic  might  bo 
like  an  old,  and,  for  the  time,  disabled  ship,  which  yet  had  a  history, 
and  could  recount  the  story  of  battles ;  but  I  said  that,  with  a  little 
(Mapper  sheathing,  and  new  masts,  and  sails,  and  rigging,  the  old 
timbers  might  yet  do  a  good  deal  of  service.  I  have  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel,  and  I  propose  to  try  what  can  be  done. 

r  Cduhl  )int  attempt  any  reorganization  before  the  periodical  came 
into  my  hands,  in  the  middle  of  January.  With  all  my  ordinary 
work,  r  had  to  write  myself  the  whole  February  number.  It  was 
impossible  to  recast  or  make  any  new  arrangement  then. 

But  now,  convinced  that  the  price  of  the  Review  is  a  barrier  to 
its  su(!eess  in  this  day  of  eminently-cheap  periodicals,  I  design  first,  if 
tlie  sale  can  be  sufficiently  increased,  to  reduce  the  price  fram  one 
sliilling-and-sixpence  to  one  shilling — and  to  increase  the  size  from< 
seven  to  eight  sheets,  112  to  128  pages. 
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I  have  already  brought  it  back  from  the  Magaaitie  foimv  oflUenjUwt, 
to  what  it  was  in  its  old  and  more  successful  dctys — a  JEteview.    It 
will  be  a  Shilling  Review,     We  hare  plenty  of  magazines,  religioos 
and  irreligious,  political  and  literary.     This  I   design  to  make  the 
periodical :    a  useful,  serious-minded,  and  cheerful-hearted  Beview; 
and  the  territory  I  shall  occupy  will  be  distinctly  its  own.      Hie 
**  British  Quarterly  *'   does  its  work  worthily,  nobly.      The  work  of 
the    Eclectic   will   bo   lighter — it    will   take   a    place    aomewheie 
between  the  lighter  Monthly  and   the  heavier  Quarterly.      I  desire 
to  make  it  something  of  a  Bibliotheea  8acra  for  the  stadents  and 
ministers  of  our  country,  and  yet  something  of  the  "  Korth  Amerieau 
Review"  for  Family  readers.     It  shall  have  in  it  the  Student  element 
and  the  Family  element     It  sliall  contain  what  may  render  it  a  fittiog 
companion  for  the  Instructive  Sabbatli  afternoon — interesting  for  the 
wife  and  daughter ;  while,  in  the  same  number,  discussing  questions 
which  the  Christian  citizen  or  the  Christian  scholar  would  wish  to  lei 
discussed,  if^  such  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  and  attractive  to  a  lai^e 
variety  of  readers.    I  am  desirous  to  discuss  the  jf)nwc/pZe«  of  Philan- 
throphic  and  of  Liberal  Sociolofjy — the  principles  of  Nonconformist 
Ecclesiology — while  niaintainin^j  the  truths  of  Evangelical  Meiigion. 

Thus  I  am,  as  you  desii*cd  mo  to  be,  necessarily  most  explicit  as  to 
principles.  J  am  told  that,  if  the  Review  is  to  be  successful,  I  muH 
east  out  the  Nonconformist  element.  Before  I  will  do  this,  I  will  cast 
aside  the  Review  itself.  I  throw  it,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  body  of 
Congregational  Nonconformists,  and  respectfully  claim  their  support  for 
the  only  Monthly  Review  in  the  world  devoted  to  their  claims.  Thus, 
before  all  things,  it  will  be  distinctly  Nonconform  ist,&inldistiucflyPim'tan. 
This  will  express  it*  politics  and  its  theology.  It  will  look  with  great 
respect  and  great  affection  on  the  ('hurch  of  England  as  a  Church, 
and  will  review,  from  time  to  time,  all  its  manifold  labours  and  varied 
shades  of  opinion,  but  it  will  be  decidedly  Nonconformist  and  Evangelical 
Can  you  conceive  an  Eclectic  Puritun  ?  for  this  will  be  my  aim  in  its 
structure  and  management.  It  was  an  Eclectic  Puritan  in  the  days  of 
Parkin,  of  Hall,  of  Foster,  Montgomery,  and  Josiah  Conder.  We  live 
in  a  day  when  traditions  go  for  nothing ;  but  such  are  the  traditions 
ol  the  Eclectic.  "  I  shall  be  true  to  its  old  traditiofis,''  as  our  quiet 
neighbour  across  the  Channel  would  say. 

Of  course,  it  must  occasionally  be  polemical ;  but  it  tcill  he  genfte- 
manly,  I  hope.  What  we  denounce  we  must  discuss.  I  shall  try  to 
maintain  the  truth,  but  the  truth  in  a  truthful  spirit :  for  the  indi- 
vidual seeker  the  last  is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  first  1 
hope  the  Eclectic  will  bo  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive ;  and  what- 
ever you  may  say  about  its  work  being  done,  I  hope  it  may  show  there 
are  things  among  us  yet  both  to  smite  and  to  sustain.  It  will  be 
Protestant,  not  merely  by  the  negative  assertion  ot  Protestant 
principles,  but  by  active  and  inveterate  hostility  to  Popish  tactics; 
at  the  same  time,  by  exercising  a  watchful  scrutiny  over  Popisli 
literature. 
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I  intend  tlmt  it  shall  }ye  a  Betrosjjective  Review  of  reli^ou8  literature 
— tho  remains  of  masters  of  theological  and  philosophical  thought,  the 
great  heroes,  and  great  heresiarchs  amongst  us ;  not  to  mention  mul- 
titudes of  tlio  lesser  known  of  those  men  of  an  age  too  glorious  for 
many  men  among  us  to  comprehend — whose  works,  year  hy  year,  go 
hy  tons  upon  tons  to  America  /  hope  to  devote  some  eojisiderable 
tiji'tre  to  America)!  Utp.rature,  so  that  we  in  Old  England  may  know 
what  thinkers  and  writers  are  doing  in  New. 

My  expectations  of  success  are  modest ;  of  course  I  know,  as  the 
w  hole  world  knows,  that  Nonconformists  do  not  support  a  literature. 
Uiit,  to  n^ilise  what  I  desire,  I  only  need  a  side  of  4,000  copies.  Let 
ciK'nf  Minister  of  (he  two  deouminations^  BaptUt  and  Indtfpendent^  secure 
t(  fale  It/  tiro  cnplts,  and  the  tcofk  is  nwrr.  than  done.  Will  you  take  in 
o:ie  eopy  yourself,  and  procure  tho  sale  of  two  other  copies]  It 
will  be  cheap  ;  one  hundred  and  twetdy-eufht  pages  for  One  Shilling; 
it  will  e<iual  in  cheapness  the  ^^  Cornhill^*  or  *^  St.  Jame:t's,'*  or 
'*  Macmillani>\^  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  to  its  own  readers  as 
iiiterpijting  as  those  famous  journals.  It  will  cebtainly  be  the 
•  uKArKsr  Rkvii:w  l\  England  or  America. 

It  has  been  sinking  I  know.  Lut  I  think  there  must  be  power  enough 
in  onr  midst  to  sustain  this  enterprise  Have  we  not  men  of  critical 
sa^'aeity  and  acumen  I  Have  we  not  men  of  skill  in  the  grace,  as 
^vt'll  a<i  in  th(3  lone  and  pungency,  of  composition  1  I  start  with  the 
«h-.^i2:n  and  determination  to  pay  for  every  article— the  amount  paid 
must,  of  course,  materially  depend  upon  the  sale — tho  larger  the 
sale  the  more  brain-jwwer  can  we  purchase  for  tho  periodical.  The 
(Mudition  of  the  sale  at  present  makes  it  impossible  to  pay  either 
ciliior  or  contributor  ;  fhift  is  the  state  in  which  I  found  it.  I  desire 
to  make  it  worth  th<i  while  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  to  devote 
some  time  to  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  have  no  constituency,  and 
it  liad  better  drop  out  of  existence.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  one  or 
the  other  shall  be  the  case.  It  shall  sail  as  I  desire,  or,  for  mo,  it 
sliall  sink. 

V(^u  say  Vim  are  a  Nonconformist,  but  you  do  not  care  about  it. 
Vour  indiil'erenee  to  it  1  believe  to  be  very  general.  You  say  "It  is 
not  needed,  let  it  go.''  l>ut  do  wo  not  need  a  literature  1  Does 
not  a  religious  corporation  depend  for  its  existence  upon  its  speech 
and  its  ])eu  i  Corporations  are  usually  considered  doubtful  things, 
and  1  believe  most  of  the  institutions  on  this  earth,  that  I  can  hear 
of,  have  something  doubtful  about  them.  But  it  is  pretty  generally 
a(  knowlcdi^'ed  that  the  corporate  surrounding  of  any  piinciple  is  its 
l)i<'^>  rvation.  W  you  don't  take  care  of  your  body,  your  soul  will  soon 
Ihm'ojiu'  ashamed  of  it,  and  quit  it,  in  fact.  JSouls  cannot  get  on 
without  bo<lirs.  You  said  to  me,  when  I  rc^marked  that  the  Eclectic 
]i:iii  >(  rved  th»»  Xoneonformist  and  Puritan  principles  of  the  Congrega- 
ii<nali-ts,  IJaptists,  and  Independents, — you  did  not  care  a  snap  for 
bnliis,  only  lor  truth  and  principle.  Very  well  :  but  bv-and-by  you 
lind  }ou   have,    in    starving   your   IkkIv,   dissipated  your  principles. 


SAMTJBL  BAGSTEB  AND  SONS,  LOIfDON. 


PAEAGKAPH    BIBLE  j 

EACH   BOOK  SEPARATE. 

In  Twenty-Nine  Pocket  Voliunes;  at  Prioes  from 

l8.  4cU  to  2b.  6gL 
STBONGLY  B0T7ND  IN  OBNAMEITrAL  CLOTH. 


Each  Book  of  the  Bible  has  an  Introduction  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  BnUeots; 
and  almost  every  Book  is  lUnstrated  with  an  appropriate  Map. 

Those  who  feci  the  importance  of  studying  the  context  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  securing  tne  scope  of  each  Book  by  repeated  con- 
secutive perusal,  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the  Paragraph 
arrangement,  and  in  the  separateness  of  the  Books,  important 
advantages.  The  size  of  tne  type,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
volumes,  adapt  them  also  for  easy  perusal  under  msadvantageoas 
circumstances.  Visiting  Ministers  may  use  these  portable  volumes 
without  inconvenience  in  the   dimly-lighted  awellings  of  the 

{)oor.     Invalids  will  find  them  peculiarly  acceptable.     They  are 
ike  wise  adapted  for  use  in  travelling. 

The  separateness  of  the  Books  of  this  Bible  admits,  too,  of 
their  being  bound  together  in  any  variety.  Thus  the  writings 
of  Moses,  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  John,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  combing 
for  particular  study. 


Tho  whole  Bible  bound  together  in  Four  convenient  Yolumes,  £2.  2#.;  or 
m  best  morocco,  plain,  £3.  Ss, 

The  PenUteucb,  8«.     The  New  Testament,  12#.     The  Gospels,  6t.  6d 

St.  Paurs  Epistles,  5t,  6(2.,  etc.,  etc. 

^xittn  of  tf|e  sqmrstt  ISooks  :— 

Gen  wis,  2*.;  Exodus,  2*.;  Leviticus,  1*.  6rf.;  Numbers,  2i,t  Deuteronomy,  2#.; 
Joshua,  l#.8(f.;  Judges  and  Kuth,  1«. 8<f.^  I.&II.Samuel.2t.6c{.;  I.&II.KingB,2#.6d.i 
1.& II. Chronicles, 2«. 6(2.;  ?:Era,Neheiniah, Esther, ]«.8<t;  Joh,U.6d.i  FsahnB,2#.6d; 
IVo verbs,  Ecclesiastes.  and  Song  of  Songs,  2s.  i  Isaiah,  2t.  6d.i  Jeremiah  and  Liumen- 
tationB,2^.6</.;.Kzekiel,2«.;  Daniel  to  Malachi,2«.6<i.;  Matthew, U.&f.:  Mark,  l«;4di 
Luke.  I.r.  8<f.;  John,  U.  Sd.;  The  Acts,  U.  Bd.-.  Romans,  U.  idj  I.  &  IL  Corinthians, 
\ft.  A(i.;  Galatians  to  Philemon,  2#.  fid.;  Hebrews,  U,  6d.i  James  to  Jude^  U,  6d,i 
Kevelation,  U.  4d. 

SAMUEL    BAGSTER   AND  SONS, 

15,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 
LONDON. 

CATALOGUES  of  Bibles  and  BibUeal  Works,  by  post,  free. 


HOMIIOP..THIC  BOOKS 


3 

Jtisf  rrUi..^    \  a  ycf^  n , id  Lrq^rovcd  Edition  of 

Hering^'s  (Dr.  C.)  Honicropatliic  Domestic  Physician. 

.Tic  only  auiiiori/td  KMirH>n  (••iiti.^n,  thoroughly  revised,  and  auf^muatod  by 
iiimiirous  ad'iitioiit,  (.oiilu::i::.^4  tlie  Disoabcs  of  Females  and  Children.  12mo, 
loth,  price  ^i. 

"  Written  bf  one  of  tho  fir  t  (l.^*s  of  llomorapathic  nbvsicianii.  Dr.  llerius  is  n  n:an 
:ho  hu.>4  l.ii<t  iMiiM'  ii>>o  I'M  «TiiMi  "•.  ::M<i  \\\.:*  iriviu  the  wurlil  tac  beneilt  uf  th*t  cxpcricnco  in 
tic  work  holori' u.-."' — lioiwtu}.   .".'■  ■•  Il'curtl. 

•*  In  our  oi»inion  the  best  of  ii'.l  Domc^tic  Guides."— 5nfi#A  Journal  qf  Homceopjthy, 

Homccopatliic  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  and  Urinary 

liiii'ases.  AVith  tiiil  diu\  liims  lor  the  treatment  of  these  complaints  in  their 
'urious  forms  uud  bt^g^s.     iW  J.  Vu.  Ucujpjlu.     18mo,  cloth)  price  58. 

Homer's  (Dr.  F.  H.)  Reasons  for  Adopting  the  Rational 

iysteni  oi  Medicine.     l\».nth  Kditii>n.     Price  6d. ;  by  post  for  sovcn  stamps. 

*'  Ilrrn  in  :i  iir.in,  opr-Tipvii  :;  i  r.ioit  di-tiusn'shcd  i>oaitlon  »^  an  AlIo];>AthiAt,  who,  after  in- 
Mtipiiiiu;  primiiilr*.,  !rM.^- «.u':i!  io  the  to<«i  of  |>ractlc<»,  and  then,  being  convinced  of 
heir  inuh,  al  i  luo  hcoitily  .i"i  iij  iheui." — JIauche$ter  Weekly  AdvrrtUcr, 

Jahr's  (G.  H.,  M.D.)   New  Mannal  of  Homceopathic 

!*ractict'.  Kditod,  with  Ann*  rations,  by  Dr.  Geualo  Hull.  In  two  volumes, 
K)iind,  price  30:<. 

Lanrie's  Epitome  of  the  HomoeopathicDomesticMedidne. 

*fcw  Editi.)n.  Iniciiuid  ti  ALrve  as  a  Guide  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
nemin;:  the  IIonHf;»i»at:.Ic  Tivatriient  in  Family  Practice.  Also  Directions  for 
be  Adr2iinislr.iti«>ii  of  P.I::k-2>,  Tinctures,  and  Triturations,  Us  well  as  Globules. 
.2mo.  cloth,  price  .>s. 

Leadam  (Dr.'— HomcBopathy  as  applied  to  the  Diseases 

if  FcmaU-s  and  the  most  iniportant  Diseases  of  Early  Childhood.  8vo,  cloth, 
irice  10s.  fiJ. 

"  An  invaluable  and  oompr«.'hra<>iTe  work  for  practitioners  and  itadents  of  mcdicint,  and 

or  ezp<>:  uuceJ  mothers  and  Uv;i>es." 

Moore  (Mr.  6.  L.)— What  Homceopathy  Is,  and  is  Not. 

*p.  30,  price  JJd.,  post  free  41. 

"  In  t)ii<f  p:iniphK>t  th^  iirinoipal  gronndff  upon  which  Homoeopathy  resta  are  liroaicht 
();;<'thcr  :n  n  ouiupri'hcusive  li^rni,  unU  the  whole  fubjcct  placed  in  a  clear  light  before  thu 

U(i|;tueLii  uf  the  rcuUrr." 

Moore*s  (Mr.  G.  L.)  Supplement  to  the  Domestic  Prac- 

ico  «•!*  II-'Uhp  >pathy  ;  b.'ing  a  rompanion  to  the  rarious  works  thereon.     12mn, 

I'.th,   'Js.  Gd.     Cuntuinim;  information  on  a  rariety  of  subjects  conm^etoil 

irith,  ar.d  hearing;  on  the  Family  Practice  of  Homccopathy,  but  not  treated  of  in 

be  l)<>nM«tic  Works  on  that  subject ;  such  as  the  Domestic  Mana^ment  of  th'.' 

^ick  K  om;  Conduct  of  Xur-cs  and  Attendants;  Ventilation,  Batlis,  Baiida^^cs, 

Multicc-.  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Convalescent,  etc. 

••This  r.-lunic  is  puUi-ho.!  with  a  riew  to  lupplr  a  deridcratum  that  haa  lontj  b^en  ex- 
tnriii.ir  :  ly  r\fry  pr.KtitiK::  r  mul  family;  to  render  the  dometttio  practice  ot  ibe  beM 
r.il-ii^' :irt  A.-ro  « iiiii])'.i  t-*  :<:i  1  c::!!*  pnt  thuu  it  ha*  hitherto  l»een ;  and  to  briii^  within  a 
iiihI!  ci''ii;:i-s  avurifty  i.r  i-..:<'.-:i..iti<>n,  ooll.ito<l  from  various  pourcea.  which  en  ry«»ne  who 
>\r>\\\.'i>  'K'i'A-'\^c<.  il'  to  ilor.ii.  ••  .ii!.y  ■•u;;ht  to  know,  and  tuiiuvunt  the  flnirer'a  end.  l*urt  II. 
f  tin*  ImniL  i'  .hNof»"l  toh  .i.'!j,  •.^hil•h  i«  presented  in  a  variety  of  aapectn,  combined  with 
\\\u\\  in<.tni(-t)(>;i  fi'iK-oriii  ;;:  i'\(  !v- Nf,  Mo<-p,  clothiug,  veutilut ion,  diet,  and  other  mattem. 
'art  III.  !■<  (x'(-iii:i>.«l  A\itti  .1  iiti'iii.- unl  l'liysiiilo|;jr — i>ointd  which  are  diM;iu*ed  with  much 
uinin<«i;>n«-s,  a]lLuu;:li  \\i'\\  i,:-.  ..t  iTi'vify. 

*'  The  ap|.i.>nda<^--(  «if  tin*  w^rk  .ir»^  iiot  thr  least  intereRtinf*  portion  of  it.  We  have  here  a 
ouit'Hhrit  «.cjiiousiIi<.'tiiMi;iry  «■!  ui'*  lic.il  t'.nn«,  .1  li'-t  of  Iloimi'opathic  practitionerK  in  Great 
Ir-.t.iin,  «itli  th«ir  ail '.r  "-■•s.  .iti  i  a  vi-rv  r  >iupU-tu  index.  Fruin  the  whole  it  will  l»e  seen 
!.:it  tV.i-  \  .  <i:i,i'  I).  I'.i-'.  i-_!,  I  ■  ■  •  V  y.\^  p'  thill  iTiiinarj  artUtie  care,  and,  m  i!^  way,  u  thing 
kh:.li ».  .    .  ly  jiMjir  vi:...-.vb  !■■  ^  ■  rSi-cliou."— i/t-**.**  iitum!arJ,  August  27lb,  \<t'*. 

[SLK  OVIIU 


J 


Moore  (Mr.  Jas.,  V.S.)— Outlines  of  Veterinary  HomcBO- 

paihy.      GonipriBuig  Hone,  Cow,  Sheep,  Pig,  and  Dog  DiseMMy   and  their 
Homoeopathic  Treatment.    Cloth,  price  6s. 


[  temw,  mdi  •  book  ■ 

no  one  with  an  onlinaiy  capacity  can  mvundrrstand." — Irith  Farm«r'§  Qazettt. 

**  To  farm<*n>,  l>oth  profentiunal  and  axnateor,  tlie  book  will  prore  eaoeedin^j  ooefuL"* 
Manchertrr  Wetkljf  Adrertiscr. 

*•  Mr.  Mooro'lt  *  Outlinos'  are  prepared  with  pnwl  judgment  mad  care,  aad  in  the  hank 
of  a  farmer  of  ordinuxy  intelhgence,  the  work  will  be  »  treaaore."— ifostAZy  JZoaae/eeAw 
Mecietr. 

Morgan's  ( W.,  M.D.)  HomoBopathic  Treatment  of  Indi- 

f^cstion.  Constipation,  and  Hicmonrhoids  (Piles),  containing  nmple  Directions  for 
the  Treatment  of  those  common  Disorders,  with  Sixteen  Gases  iUiutratiTe  of 
Treatment,  and  Special  Directiona  for  Diet  and  General  Hygiene.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   8to,  cloth,  price  6s. 

Peters  (T.  C,  M.D.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Biseues  of 

Married  FcmMcs :  Disorders  of  Pregnancy,  Parturition,  and  Lactation.  Intonded 
more  especially  for  the  junior  Medical  Pi^ctitioner,  for  experienced  Nunet,  mi 
fur  Hotners.   'Sto,  dotn,  pp.  191,  price  48. 

Just  Published,  price  Is.,  doth  limp,  164  pagea, 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Homoeopatliic  Veterinary  Medicine; 

including  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  the  various  Disesset  i 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swinr,  and  Dogs ;  also,  tho  Diet  and  Genenl  Mana»> 
ment  of  Sick  Animals,  with  Special  Directions  for  the  Prevention  of  their  ]» 
eases.  Compiled  by  Edwabd  Ruddock,  Author  of  '*The  Stepping-Stone  to 
Homoeopathy  and  Health." 

"  The  treatment  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  of  the  inferior  animals  ahonU  be  coodoelii 
on  prinoifdea  as  humnne  and  aoientific  at  those  applied  to  man ;  and  it  ia  the  olgeet  of  tlii 
manual  to  achicte  tbia  beneficent  result.  Althoofsh  the  ranfre  of  disease  ia  l&rge,  yet  tli 
work  contains,  in  a  concise  and  raxily  understood  form,  everythmg  thai  is  useful  and  pnel^ 
cal  on  the  nmptom*,  eaiuet,  prfrentiotit  and  care  of  the  disfKtses  and  accidents  of  the  low 
order  of  animola." 

"  A  better  iutroduction  to  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Homoeopathy  has  never  bsaa  pa^ 
lished." 


^f^^^»^p^>^^^k^^^^^^^^h^fe^l^^«^«^^k^l^k^^^M^^^^^«^k^^^^^^^ 


HOMSOPATHIC    MEDICINES 

Prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  in  Cases  and  Chests,  from  6s.  to  £6; 
or  in  single  Tubes  of  Globules  at  6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  each,  posted  at  2d.  and  4(i 
each  extra.  Tinctures  or  Pilules  in  Bottles  at  7d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  each,  posted 
at  3d.,  6d.«  and  6d.  each  extra,  with  every  requisite  for  professional  and  pdvals 
use.    All  Medicine  Cases  and  Chests  above  30s.  carriage  free. 

Yeterixakt  Medicines  in  Cases,  from  6s.  to  £3  3s. ;  or  in  single  Bottlei  sf 
Tincture  at  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  icach ;  posted  at  Gd.  and  8d.  each  oztra. 


In  ordering  Medicines,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  the  form  in  whid 
they  are  required  may  be  distinctly  stated— whether  Globules,  Pilvlsi,  Tix^ 
TUBES,  or  Tkitu&atioks. 

All  the  External  Itemedies,  the  Preparation  of  Camphor^  Cocoa  and  otMerpnn 
Dietetics,  and  even/  requisite  for  Jlomaopathie  Treatment. 


TnoxAB  lUaaxLDf  Printer,  Shoe  Lmue,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


HOI\  11     'r,"HIC   P' 


FUBU8HED  OR  SOLD  BT 


EDWARD     RUDDOCK, 

'^jamcc0patbit  Cbtmist  unir  "llublisbtr, 
.0,  wi:i.r.ixaTON  stuekt,  woolwich,  s.e. 


'^■."^^^^^^^'^^i^N^^^^i^^^^^^^^^k^l^^^^^k^k^ 


ledieinex^   JBool-x^  Cocoa,  and  all  Homeopathic  reqmsUet  diilirfred  free  in 
London  daih/.      When  the  order  amov.nte  to  40#.  i>  will  he  delivered 
J  I've  to  any  Rculicay  Station  in  ike  Kingdom* 


tool's  (if  Is,  and  itptcards  sent  post  free  at  Puhlished  Prices,  on 
rcccijft  of'  Postage  Stahips  or  Post  Office  Order. 


A  New  and  Comprehensive  System  of  Kateria  Medica 

ad  Therapcutict,  arranged  upon  u  Phvuologico-Pathological  BatU,  for  tlie  use 
r  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine,  by  C.  J.  Hcmpel,  H.D.,  Professor  of 
[atorin  >f<'di('a  and  Therapeutics  in  tbo  HomoMpathic  College  of  Pennfylyania. 
oyal  8 vo,  12*20  paged,  price  253. 

An  Exposition  of  the  HomcBopathic  Law,  with  a  Bcfu- 

Ltion  of  some  of  the  chief  Objections  advanced  against  Homoeopatlijr ;  bcins  a 
Qcture  <lelivcred  in  Gla^p;ow  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Homoeopauic 
■aociation,  by  Samuel  Cockbubn,  H.D.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  20,  prico  3d. 

lat  Published,  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  240  pages,  price  Is.    6d.y  or  18 

Stamps. 

A  Stepping-Stone  to  Homoeopathy  and  Health ;  inclnd- 

i^  tlie  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  the  Various  Diseases  Incident  to 
amilieR  ;  also,  the  Diet  and  Accessory  Measures  connected  with  the  practice  of 
omestic  Iloimeopathy,  with  special  directions  for  the  Prevention  of  Diseast. 
y  Kdward  Kuddock. 

*•  A  nort  of  New  Tettaxnent  for  the  body— «  A  steppinK-ttone  to  health  I ' He  who  has 

iter  opene<l  the  book  before  is  able  to  find  the  remedy  be  want*.  The  publisher  deserres 
«1I  of  tho  pulilic  for  hmvinft  »o  carefully  compiled  such  a  useful  aod  unique  handbook.  Let 
le  Sifltei  H  of  CMiarity,  who  dcTOtc  their  lives  to  labours  of  love,  in  risiting  the  sick,  also 
>»i4e»s  t!if*  *  h'ti'iipine-stone  to  Heslth/ which  is  the  step  to  hi^ypinassj  for  health  and 
»pl>inori  un*  iwiiM." — lIom>roptitkic  Jircordf  Marrh  IHQO. 

**  Aii:niraL)ly  adapted  to  the  use  of  domeitie  praetitioners.  The  directions  are  charae- 
yris^*'!  I'>  c-liMrno-v,  and  in  accordance  with  go<Ml  sense.  A  better  introduction  can  hardly 
e  fouD<r."-  hriifhtom  Examiner^  November  6, 18U0. 

**  It  i.-«  iloToid'of  all  medical  technicalities,  and  is  written  m  a  style  so  simple^  that  tlie 
io!!t  incTporii'Dcetl  can  understand  it." — XatioHai  StamdartI,  Feb.  25, 1860. 

•*  Clever,  cU>ttr,  and  simple  guide  to  Homoeopathy  and  Health." — WeMjf  Seceri,  ITor. 
th,  1 '»>!». 

*'  Tho  purpfone  of  this  manual  is  to  familiarise  ordinarr  persons  with  the  eonnaon  maal* 
»flt:itioii!>  i>f  iiiM-aties,  and  their  appropriate  remedies.  The  book  exceeds  aqy  yetpabUahed ; 
tir  H)ntpto:iia  o(  diseates  are  giren  with  brevity,  yet  with  much  clearness,  and  toe  remedy, 
rith  thf  nirthiul  of  its  atlroinistration,  pointed  out.  Tho  Mannal  will  be  found  ererytUnir 
li.tt  can  bo  ^iisiied  regarding  this  method  of  treating  disease.*'— ITuli^a*  CdmrUr,  Jvij 

*'  1<\  flic  aid  of  an  ample  index,  the  book  may  be  consulted  lor  the  treatment  of  anrpar* 
irul.ir  nVi  >-[n:n  u^  ttccu^iun  mar  require;  or  it  may  be  studied  f^om  beginning  to  ena  with 
ile^i'uri'  ami  protit  by  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  medicine  genenUy^  and  in  homoo* 

atbir  niiMlK-iiit'  in  particular It  is  an  admirable  work  fur  those  commencmg  the  practice, 

nd  to  tl.c  ovpcritMK-ed  homaNip:ith  it  will  expedite  the  self«tion  of  a  remedy,  and  render  a 
ediouA,  an>l  often  perplexing,  relerence  to  larger  works  unnecessary."— TAs  2'liraMr's 
^ouma',  Sipt.  15,  I860. 
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^^^Mjj  far  iwi«BfarK»srs;  itigMifc^TS 

A  Fddet  Ibmial  ofHoisoimathic  Vat 

HatMi,  rank,  Own,  S«isc  b<  Doa:  da^ttaH 

mv  ^  S«k  JUnk  nifc  ^pNBl  Dimtkiw  fir  fha  1 
•ma.    OaniM  br  &«4ca  Be  .   ^        - 

Bam,  mr^jmt  gMltfc-" 


HOMCEOPATHIC   MEOIdMCJ 

■IMt  OH*,    ia  Omm  mJ 

.      RbulMUad^Vd.,u<l  U 

.  Tinctom  «r  POnk*  ia  BotUa  ■!  r4. 

•t  U,  H.,  and  M.  tUh  vtn,  wflh  mvy 
DK.    AS  Hcdida*  Cmm  umI  Chaila  abon 

TsrunusT  Uunonm  ia  Cim*,  tarn  Cl  la 
TLuUin  ai  li.  nd  !*■  6d.  <Mb  i  p«Med  u  QL  H 


Id  nrderlng Usdldnai, it ii  fartlolady  ..,. 
tlwT  •*»  ruuirnl  ouf  ba  aisdnnly  tUlad— wbtbH 
n:an,arlt "       


SAMUEL  BAGSTEB  AND   SONS,  LONDON. 

THE  ' 

35ftle  of  (Jfberg  iani: 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 

IN   EYERY   LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECT: 

WITH  SPECIMENS  AND  ILLUSTBATIVE  ALPHABETS, 

COLOUEED  ETHNOGRAPHIC  MAPS, 

TABLES,  INDEXES,  etc. 


Tits  object  of  tho  *  Bibls  of  Etbbt  Lutd"  is  to  ooUact  from  all  sonroet,  ancient 
and  modem,  the  moltitudinoos  detaila  bearing  on  tbat  History  which  aboTO  all 
others  involres  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  produce  a  clear 
and  condensed  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  transmitted  firom 
(generation  to  generation,— of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  hare  been  trans- 
lated into  tho  predominant  languages  of  erery  land,— and  of  the  agencies  by  which 
copies  of  the  inspired  writings  in  these  dirers  languages  hsTC  been  multiplied  and 
dispersed  among  tho  nations  and  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth. 

The  Narratives  arc  arranged  systematically,  according  to  the  affinitiee  of  the 
Tarious  Languages,  and  contain— I.  An  account  of  the  extent,  population,  etc  of  each 
country.— II.  A  review  of  the  Cliaracteristics  of  each  Language,  with  a  sketch  of  its 
derivation  and  present  development.— III.  A  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Scriptures 
executed  in  each  language,  and  of  the  editions  and  numbers  printed.— lY.  Details  of 
tho  religious  and  social  Results  that  have  followed  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
in  every  Land. 

To  tho  ordinary  Christian  Header,  this  work  offen  in  a  series  of  interesting 
narratives  tho  story  of  the  painfully  slow  introduction,  and  the  subsequent  progress 
and  efTects  of  tho  Word  of  Gk>d  throughout  the  earth ;  and  it  demonstrates  the 
immense  importance  of  the  operations  of  Societies  for  Bible  distribution. 

To  the  Student  of  Language,  the  *Biblb  of  Etzbt  LurD**  will  doubtless  render 
much  assistance,  in  affording  concise  information  descriptive  of  each  Language,  and 
in  presenting,  in  an  accessible  form.  Specimen  portions  of  so  many  different  Lan* 
guages,  as  well  as  supplying  an  almost  complete  Series  of  Native  Alphabets,  with  the 
equivalent  powers  in  roman  letters. 

Tiio  **  Bible  of  Eyert  Laitd"  offers  to  the  Ethnological  Student  a  new  view  of 
tlic  object  of  his  study,  in  the  modifying  effects  upon  the  human  fiunily  of  the  spread 
of  the  Revelation  of  God  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Tho  information  has  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  period. 

The  Indexes  to  the  Work  are  not  without  importance :— First,  there  is  adatsified 
List  of  the  Languages  into  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  in  whole  or  pari  translated. 
—II.  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Memoirs.— III.  An  Index  to  the  Specimen  poi> 
tion<i.— IV.  A  Classified  Table  of  the  Languages  of  the  entire  Earth,  with  indication 
of  those  languages  into  which  translations  of  the  Scriptures  hare  hitherto  been  made; 
showing  at  tho  same  time,  both  what  has  been  done,  and  what  yet  remains  to  da 

The  Memoirs  of  Languages  are  Three  Hundred  and  Tliirty  in  number. 

The^e  are  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy  Specimens. 

And  tho  Alphabets  number  Seventy-five. 


Ono  Volumo  Quarto.      Half-bonnd  in  Moroooo,  extra. 

Prioo,   Two  OuineaB. 
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dtr  of  tIjB  IIamiBDpali:<,   Svtl 
his  lire,  nover  l.eforo  piiMist.e.J.     8t.»,  hTi 
reduced  to  Is.  C<1.    A  liaeilMma  dranlfiit-nKii 


portuit  pnrliouUin 
]i«lied  at  Is.  6a.,  - 
free  fbr  U.  lOd. 

Bryant's  (Dr.  J.)  Pocket  Manual ;  or,  Bi-pcrtuiy  nf  H 

mceapDtitic  Uodicitie,  AlpIiniiBUciilly  nadNotoIogiciiMv  amnSBd,  wUdi  an 
UHd  u  t!i8  PItjiiciftn's  Viida  Meeum,  iIll  Travvll«%  Mf^;;   -,1  C^.u,,  j„;,„.. .,  . 

Fiunily  Pliyaiciau  I  containing  the  [-r"!---'- .-;■  --■---' 

diieascs,  Sf mpCuiBs,  seniationi,   iIj' 

principBl  pnLliD^nelic  tifecti  oi'  tli' 

liuiotiont  uT  ths  body ;  loftetlier  >> .  i 

direetioai  filr  tlie  celeclioa  ddiI  l:., 

etc.      OompUcd  from  tbe  bsil  UQmreciyi.iUnr  r."i!ii,riM.-i.      ci.:i'j,.i  i.j.t;.:^,  [S, 

baimii,  price  Oi, 

Eztemal  Remedies  in  AccidentB. 

Fourth  Edition,  illuati'ilteil  mtli  ciilmirad  plalo,  and  ciiIm^^,  |icu«  U. 
>'  Thin  little  brocliivt  U  ofl«  al  tbnm  attla]  ininiiil'  xt  Uia  OMbmnitUc  a^ 

ATen  boUK  qbOllld  pD«feM.     It  it  BU  iUn|ilia«4l  UllJ  l^rvJoivlL  UUI  1t.nabcA*Br«l^di 

vUcU  1*  nuAil  la  eiumneiti  u»f  ha  maiir  rviuoilUid  t<: 
ili^gA,  tdbtt,  blo-wii,  jHiliK  diUbUiiWi  sbappvil  luLqiti*  mid 
tinimT''—'Bem90paWfi  £nnrrl. 

Fallacies  and  Claims:  Boin^  si  tVord  to  the  "World  m  I 

moiDpathr.  Bj  Pr.tEn  I'l^is.  3:!ua,  Iti  poso.  eoluuml  odtv^  yp*i» 
(For  grituilous  diaiributian,  If.  Gd.  per  100,  \fvi  fees.) 

'•  An  Elcjllent  llnnneopiOlie  MiBitonatjr  Tm«.' 

Glimpses  of  Habiemaim,  tlie  Fonnder  of  HanuBopitts 

13mo  pott,  with  Porlrail,  prito  is.  ^" 

Gollman  (Wm.,  M.D.)~TheH<HnceopathicGnideB 

D'aeiKS  of  t)ie  Urinnr)'  udeI  SenaiU  Or^uu:  LniJuiiKji^  tlu  Uhrmb 
raluud  ly  Stitunl  Kxcxmbui.  etc  .  wilb  a  flrlrl  nijpird  M  li^  ricaaac  j.^^^ 
Uedicol  Siii«nu«.  TroDilalcd,  wllL  uililitluDii,  bj  C.  J.  Oowa,  UJ).  O 
Sio,  pp.  300,  prine  T)-  l^d. 

Ooraiiaev'g  (Dr.)    Homceoitatluc    Domaetio 

(Uofttridgod  Edition.)    1Vith  fnll  diM>«riplu>iu  oC  thr  doMi  to  gaa 
coninining  ol«o  Cbaptura  on  Anttotn^Ti   I'hvnul'i^y.   vnrieU««   uf 
■ndTciQpcrumeot,  tnoPiUw.  tlio   ITtm*,  Genenil   UibjfiLiKW. 
Cltniitc,  and  iJaibinf,  Uatnis  !i[«dii>(i,  nud  tilouoi^.     b&S  pp., 

Ono  of  tlw  bvw  and  moM  cotoprehenrfT*  ilomMlJo  wiurki ^ 

Thi*  will  lia  ibaod  •  &r  moco  ■■tufaclDi']'  and  >Uu  »  olind^vr  «wi 
Abridzed  Edition<  aold  at  St- 

"Of  all  tlM  l)»ifiMtia  Work!  v*  fi't  Ibi 
«H  ■ToirM)  t^  fioBaepaM*. 

"  Thu  irotk  •••oia  loui  t<i  cnobmB  thi  ac^wntiflc  aud  piitMlv 
la  ponthlo  In  ■  work  oa  Dgmnlte  Mtalainn."— Xs'.flKtrWaul. 

Hempel  and  Boakley's  (Drs.)  Kannal  of  Hoi 

Theory  and  Piaoliui'.     Willi  mi   Eiminjiliir>-   TwalUa   UB    Ihe  ^ 

Treatment  of  Surgiml  Dlacuea.     Llmia^cdlbr  Stodeola  aad    T\mi  iTlli^Mi 
Medicine,  and  u  -  Guidif  for  Fantllii^  utd  an  intdligRi*  FuhU*  MMwdlj'<  ' 
C.  J.  ErjirBu  H.D.,  Ptortawr  af  MitciiaMcdlct  andT&tnpaatMitBtk*! 
GiiUcgc  of  Pcnnivlvaiiio.  and  J.  I}uKi.iy.  M.U..  1-ijfc~'<c  of  St 
Hom.CoIlcge  of  ^niuylianls-     Uemy  Sn,  Umoil,  IIW  p|L, 

HouuBOpathio  Family  Medicine,    Bt  J-  B.  Nanrnr, 

Tetjf.  SVD,  f[-    -01.     Sueund  Edition,  ruriied  iu>d  KRliff*^,  prias  2*.  M. 
"Ut.  H-in.'  ■         ■  ■ 


Just  Puhlh7ir'7^  a  Ken  and  Improved  Ediiiom  qf 

Hering'8  (Dr.  C.)  Homceopathic  Domestic  Physician. 

riie  only  authorized  Knirlish  e«iitii»n,  tliorougbly  revised,  and  au^ented  by 
numerous  addition.^,  containing  tUu  Diseases  of  t^emales  and  Children.  12ino, 
cloth,  price  Ss. 

"  Written  by  one  of  the  flr<t  cln*^  of  Homfropathic  pbrtlcian*.  Dr.  UerinK  is  »  n»an 
•rho  has  hi'ii  inim«'n?««  rtixrii'::  i«.  :«ii  I  hu*  t:i\i'n  the  world  the  bcnetit  of  that  cx|>cricnco  in 
tliC  m»rk  WflonMis." — Il-jmi'iputhn*  Itftvr^t. 

'*  In  our  opinion  the  best  of  all  Domestic  Guides."— BnVuA  Journal  qf  Homcropjthjf. 

Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  and  Urinary 

Disi.asi-s.  AViiii  full  directions  lor  t!u?  treatment  of  these  complaints  in  their 
various  forms  und  btag^s.     1'}'  J.  Ph.  BEiUfLA.u,     18mo,  cloth,  price  58. 

Homer^s  (Dr.  F.  B.)  Reasons  for  Adopting  the  Bational 

byptt.m  «'f  Medicine.     I\>urth  Edition.     Price  6d. ;  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 

"  1Icr«*  IN  :i  miin.  oortipvin:;  n  tnoHt  di^tincuiBhed  pontion  v  on  Allopftthitt,  who,  after  in- 
Testi^ntini;  priiicipion,  hni  t:-  ihoiii  Iti  the  tent  of  practice,  and  then,  being  convinced  of 
iheir  irulh,  al  oute  lu-arlily  adi»i>ta  ihcm,"—JInncke$ter  Wttklg  AtirrrlUtr, 

Jahr's  (G.  H.,  M.D.)   New  Mannal  of  Homceopathic 

Practice.  Kdit'^d,  with  Annotations,  by  Dr.  Gebald  Hull.  In  two  volumes, 
bound,  price  308. 

Laurie's  Epitome  of  the  HomodopathicDomesticMedicine. 

New  tidition.  Intt-nded  to  flrrve  as  a  Guide  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
nieniin;;  the  llomn-opnthic  Treatment  in  Family  Practice.  Also  Directions  for 
the  Administration  of  Pilules,  Tinctures,  and  Triturations^  as  well  as  Globules. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  .«. 

Leadam  (Dr.)— Homodopathy  as  applied  to  the  Diseases 

of  Females  and  the  most  important  Diseases  of  £arly  Childhood.    8vo»  cloth, 

price  10s.  Gd. 

*'  An  in\aluAl>Io  and  coraprelien^iTe  work  for  praetitionen  and  students  of  medidas,  and 
for  ex]>i'i  iiiu-ed  mothen*  and  uursCt." 

Moore  (Mr.  G.  L.)— What  Homoeopathy  Is,  and  is  Not. 

Pp.  30,  price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

"In  thl*  pamphlet  the  principal  grooadu  upon  which  Homcrapathjr  rests  are  brouftlit 
together  in  a  comproheniiive  form,  and  the  whole  eubjcct  placed  in  a  clear  light  before  the 
juct;nirut  of  the  reader.*' 

Moore's  (Mr.  G.  L.)  Supplement  to  the  Domestic  Prac- 

ticf  of  Ilonuropathy  ;  being  a  companitm  to  the  various  works  thereon.     I2nu\ 

cloth,   2s.  Od.     Contuinini;  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  conn^fcteil 

with,  and  bearing  on  tlie  Family  Practice  of  nomcropathy,  but  not  treated  of  in 

the  Poniestic  Worki  on  that  suhject;  such  as  the  Domestic  Management  of  th<* 

JSiik  liooin;  Conduct  of  Xurv-en  and  Attendants;  Ventilation,  Baths,  Uaiidagee, 

PoultK  e.-t,  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Convalescent,  etc. 

**Thi'«  rrluxne  i^  published  with  a  view  to  sripply  a  detidentum  that  hn^lonfr  been  ex- 
peri<-:i(.ei  l>r  crerr  ]>r.ictitU)iier  niid  familv ;  to  render  the  domeatio  practice  of  the  be^t 
h«>alin;;  art  'mere  I'ornplit**  uu«l  clHoent  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  and  to  bring  within  a 
small  CiiTtipa^a  a  vnricty  of  iiiti>rniuti<in,  cnlljtcd  from  rarious  sources,  which  eTtrjr  one  who 
wl^hl>a  Mi<'4U^perd'  to  llniii<i-i-patii.v  ••u;;ht  to  kuow,  and  to  hare  at  the  flnirer's  end.  Part  II. 
of  the  1>'.Nik  iMlr\otcd  to  health,  uhich  in  presented  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  combined  with 
much  ini'truction  ctmoeniing  exerciHe,  rleep,  clothing,  ventilation,  diet,  and  other  matters. 
Part  III.  \*  iiccuiiifd  ^Tith  Anatomy  and  I'hyaiology — pcnntk  which  are  diiicaa«od  with  much 
lumiiKMifcno"*,  altLouj;h  «j(h  i;rfut  lire* it j. 

"  The  uppenda^eA  of  the  work  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  it.  We  hare  here  a 
poiiM'wUat  ropiout  dictionary  uf  uuslical  tinuM,  a  libt  of  Ilomiropatliic  practitionent  in  Great 
lUitaiii,  with  tht'ir  ad  iro».»'<.  ;in'l  .i  xerjr  r'inii»lftc  index.  From  the  whole  it  will  Ikj  seen 
tS:it  !hi»  \' ti'ii*' in  (»i«t:r-;i.-lKd  I -r  m<  re  than  unlm.iry  artistic  care,  and,  in  it^  way,  a  thinf 
mL:^:i  (.■   >->  !y  :<;'j<r<<x'm.ttc!4  in  pcffccUon." — Jirttirk  iiiu*t>lunlf  August  27th,  1^5S. 
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<« 


With  this  view  he  proposed  to  niie  a  Fund  for  t|ie  OpraUiiioiM  OMNfa 
of  100,(MX)  copes  of  the  Brituh  Bra»H,  touitmmiajf  JOmm  LottM  Hit 
{iroposal  has  met  wit^  %  noble  response;  newly  70^000  copies  hsiffs  b«i 
already  subscribed  for. 

It  is  a  source  of  supreme  grttttfication  to  find  that  these  Letters^  wiffcn^ 
the  copies  sold,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  no  fewer  then  800^000  ponsi 
of  every  grade  in  society,  sitnaited  maody  in  bMtig^ilM  loieelitisB,  ssidperani 
by  probably  not  less  than  One  UHlicm  people. 

To  complete  the  fund,  about  80,000  more  are  needed.  On  tUa  adijsei  i 
devoted  friend,  Thomas  Thompson,  Bsq.^  of  Biiatr-perk,  fietli,  who  opened  tk 
Subsciiption  with  a  munificent  contHbufeioii  of  l^OdO  tbpitem,  in  a  ndte  warn 
days  ago,  asks — 

"  Will  you  be  content  with  a  sobsoription  of  siK|;y  or  aarenlj  tiioBSHil 
**  copies  of  your  remedial  Ensign  P  Will  yon  not  stragigle  to  f^?fnplt>tff  the  t^ 
"  you  so  nobly  set  yourself  to  obtain, — a  oircolatlon  of  one  handled  ^bamuif 
*'  Is  there  not  time  to  win  the  day  ere  the  31st  Deoember,  1860^  aUI  iNEii 
passed  away  into  the  records  of  eternity  P  And  if  you  alunild  diargs  m 
with  an  extra  1,000  as  my  share  of  the  honour,  perha^  yon  wffl  meet  viA 
"  a  cordial  and  even  a  grateful  response  firom,  my  dear  81r»  your  wilUng  ftDoi^ 
"  labourer." 

Concurring  with  those  who  believe  that  the  widest  poasifale  ciraiWioncf 

the  Priucc-Coiisurt  Letters  in  Popish  and  Puseyite  districts  is  a  JimiJuitliia. 
the  Editor  has  nu  hesitation  iu  asking  the  oo-operation  of  all  the  friends  cf 
truth  iu  tliis  matter.    The  following  particulars  as  to  cost  are  ^ven : 

£    8,  d. 

100  copies,  at  a  cost  of    0    8  4 

or   200      „  „  0  16  8 

„     300      „  „  16  0 

„     400      „  „  1  18  4 

„     oOO      „  „  2    18 

„  1,000      „  „  4    8  4 

The  Editor  commends  the  whole  matter  to  the  kind  attentioa  of  Ini 
Friends,  and  he  earnestly  solicits  the  fayour  of  aproinp^  t-esponse,  so  thai  i^ 
"  100,000  Fund  **  may  be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

*i,^*  K omittances  may  be  made  eithei*  direct  to  Dr.  Campbell,  or  to  Mr. 
Daniel  PniDt,  British  Ensign  Office,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 
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IN   EVERY   LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECT: 

WITH  SPECIMENS  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  ALPHABETS, 

COLOUEED  ETHNOGEAPHIC  MAPS, 
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Tun  object  of  tho  *  Bible  op  Etbst  LAirD**  is  to  collect  from  all  sonroea,  ancient 
and  modem,  tho  moltitudinoos  detaila  bearing  on  that  History  which  aboye  all 
others  involves  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  produce  a  clear 
and  condensed  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  transmitted  from 
(generation  to  generation,— of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  trans- 
Iftted  into  tho  predominant  languages  of  every  land,— and  of  the  agencies  by  which 
copies  of  tho  inspired  writings  in  these  divers  languages  have  been  multiplied  and 
dispersed  among  tho  nations  and  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth. 

The  Narratives  are  arranged  systematically,  according  to  the  affinities  of  the 
various  Languages,  and  contain— I.  An  account  of  the  extent,  population,  etc.  of  each 
country.— II.  A  review  of  the  Cliaractcristics  of  each  Language,  with  a  sketch  of  its 
derivation  and  present  development- III.  A  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Scriptures 
executed  in  each  language,  and  of  the  editions  and  numbers  printed.— IV.  Details  of 
the  religious  and  social  Results  that  have  followed  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
in  every  Land. 

To  the  ordinary  Christian  Reader,  this  work  offen  in  a  series  of  interesting 
narratives  the  story  of  the  painfully  slow  introduction,  and  the  subsequent  progress 
and  effects  of  tlie  Word  of  God  throughout  the  earth;  and  it  demonstrates  the 
immense  importance  of  the  operations  of  Societies  for  Bible  distribution. 

To  the  Student  of  Language,  the  *  Biblb  op  Evxbt  LufD"  will  doubtless  render 
much  assistance,  in  affording  concise  information  descriptive  of  each  Language,  and 
in  presenting,  in  an  accessible  form.  Specimen  portions  of  so  many  different  Lan- 
guages, as  well  as  supplying  an  almost  complete  Series  of  Native  Alphabets,  with  the 
equivalent  powers  in  roman  letters. 

Tlio  **  BiDLE  OF  EvEBT  Land**  offors  to  the  Ethnological  Student  a  new  view  of 
the  object  of  his  study,  in  the  modifying  effects  upon  the  human  family  of  the  spread 
of  tlie  Revelation  of  God  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  information  has  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  period. 

The  Indexes  to  the  Work  arc  not  without  importance :— First,  there  is  a  classified 
List  of  tho  Languages  into  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  in  whole  or  part  translated. 
—11.  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Memoirs. — IIL  An  Index  to  the  Specimen  por- 
tions.—IV.  A  Classified  Table  of  the  Languages  of  the  entire  Earth,  with  indication 
of  t  hose  languages  into  which  translations  of  the  Scriptures  hare  hitherto  been  made; 
showing  at  the  same  time,  both  what  has  been  done,  and  what  yet  remains  to  da 

The  Memoirs  of  Languages  are  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  in  number. 

These  arc  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy  Specimens. 

And  tho  Alphabets  number  Seventy*five. 


Ono  Volume  Quarto.      Half-bound  in  Moroooo,  extra. 

Price,   Two   Guineas. 
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15,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

LONDON. 

CATALOGUES  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Works,  by  post,  free. 


SAMUEL  BAG8TEE  AND   SONS,  LONDON. 


THE 


(!i;0mmentarg  tol)0lls  IBiblkal: 

AK  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAlOiNTS, 

IN  THE  VERY  WOUDS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Three  Volumes  Quarto.    Frioe  Three  Guineas. 


The  Commentary  wholly  Biblical  affords  a  coiiTincing  proof  tluit 
the  ricli  and  varied  stores  of  divine  learning  dispersed  throughout  the 
Bible  are  amply  RufHcicnt  in  themselves  to  fdrm  a  perfect  iEzposition  of 
each  individual  text ;  and  that,  even  as  regards  prophetic  and  hiatorical 
details,  no  reference  to  the  world's  secular  history  is  necesaaiy,  but  the 
reader  may  by  a  careful  collation  of  different  parts  of  the  "Word  itself, 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  without  consulting  any  but  the  inspired  writings. 

It  will  bo  found  that  this  Biblical  Gommentaby  will  ciTect  fbr  those 
engaged  in  tlic  Ministry  of  the  Word  an  enormous  saving  of  time  and 
labour.  It  enables  the  Christian  student  to  pursue  the  current  of  his 
meditations  uninterruptedly  and  without  distraction ;  it  prompts  fresh 
suggestions,  and  affords  new  illustrations ;  and  by  collecting  at  each  Bpot» 
mucli  of  tlie  hidden  and  varied  riches  of  the  Bible,  it  tends  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  divine  Word,  and  to  display  its  harmony  and  beauty. 

Besides  the  Biblical  Commentary  upon  the  entire  Scriptures  of  both  Old 
and  I^ew  Testaments,  tliis  work  cont^iins : — I.  General  Prefatory  Matter.— 
II.  An  outline  of  the  Geoj^raphy  and  History  of  the  Nations  mentioned  in 
Scripture. — III.  Tables  of  Measure.^,  AVcights,  and  Coins. — IV.  Au  Itine- 
rary of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  Kjrypt  to  the  Promised  Ijand.— V. 
A  Chronological  comparative  Table  of  tlie  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Judsh 
and  Israel. — VI.  An  engraved  Chart  of  the  World's  Histoxy  from  Adam 
to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. — VII.  A  Series  of  lUustratiTe 
Maps.— VIII.  A  Ciironological  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 


sary  citations. — XI.  A  similar  Index  to  the  Places  referred  to  throughout 
tlie  Old  and  New  Toataraents. — XII.  A  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
Names,  Titles,  and  Characters  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — ^XlII.  The  Mes- 
sianic Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

»M0<<4 

STYLES     OF     BINDING. 
In  best  russia  or  morocco,  plain,  marbled  leaves,  £4.  13#.;   or  with  gilt 
leaves,    .i'4.   18*.      In    Turkey  morocco,    or  russia,  eleg^tly  tooled  and 
finished,  .C.5.  Ss.    In  l)est  half-bin  ding,  morocco,  or  russia,  £4.  7f. 

Copii's  are  prepared,  intorlcav«Ml  with  ruled  writing  paper,  and  bound  in 
Six  Volumes,  in  morocco  plain,  £8.  8*. 


SAMUEL   IJAGSTER   AND   SONS, 

1/;,  rATKKNOSTER  ROW. 
].  O  \  D  0  X. 

CATALOGUES  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Works,  by  post,  free. 


SAICUEL  BAOSTEB  AND  SONS.  LONDON. 


JagsJer's  farge-^rint 

PAEAGKAPH    BIBLE  i 

EACH   BOOK  SEPARATE. 

In  Twenty-Nine  Fooket  Volumes;  at  Frioes  firom 

l8.  4d.  to  28.  6(L 
STBONQLT  BOUKD  IN  OBNAMBNTAL  OLOTH. 


Each  Book  of  the  Bible  has  an  IntrodacUon  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  BaliJeotB; 
and  almost  every  Book  is  lUiistrated  with  an  appropriate  Map. 

Those  who  feel  the  importance  of  studying  the  context  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  securing  tne  scope  of  each  Book  by  repeated  con- 
secutive perusal,  wiu  not  fad  to  recognize  in  the  Paragraph 
arrangement,  and  in  the  separateness  of  the  Books,  important 
advantages.  The  size  of  tne  type,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
volumes,  adapt  them  also  for  easy  perusal  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  Visiting  Ministers  may  use  these  portable  volumes 
without   inconvenience   in   the   dimly-lighted   awellings  of  the 

t)oor.     Invalids  will  find  them  peculiarly  acceptable.     They  are 
ikcwise  adapted  for  use  in  travelling. 

The  separateness  of  the  Books  of  this  Bible  admits,  too,  of 
their  being  bound  together  in  any  variety.  Thus  the  writings 
of  Moses,  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  John,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  combined 
for  particular  study. 


The  whole  Bible  bound  together  in  Four  convenient  Volumes,  £2.  2«.;  or 
m  best  morocco,  plain,  £3.  3«. 

The  Pentateuch,  8«.     The  New  Testament,  12#.     Tbe  Gospels,  5f.  6dl 

St.  Paul's  Epistles,  5*.  6rf.,  etc.,  etc. 


prices  of  tf^e  sqmrate  ISooits :— 


Proverbs,  Kcclesiastcs.  and  Song  of  Sonffs,  2t.i  Isaiah,  2t.  6e2.;  Jeremiah  and  Lamen- 
tationB,2j.(x/.;.Kzekiel,2#.;  Daniel  to  MalAchi,2«.6<i.;  Matthew,  1#.6<2.;  Mark,  1«.4<{.; 
Luke.  \s.  Sd.;  John,  U.  6d.;  The  Acts,  1#.  Sd,i  Bomans,  U.  4d^  L  &  II.  Corinthians, 
If.  -Ui.;  GhilatiAns  to  Philemon,  2#.  (k/.;  Hebrews,  U,  td.;  James  to  Jude,  U.  dd,; 
Kerelation,  Is.  Ad, 
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CATALOGUES  of  BlblM  wd  BibUcal  Works,  by  po«t,  ftM. 


SAMUEL   BAGOTBR  AOT)   SONS' 

CATALOGUE 
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POCKET  POLTOLOT  BIBLES; 

Hebiew,  Ghwek,  Latin,  Oennan.  Bnffliflh,  Franob,  Italian,  Spaniali,  FortngaeM^ 

Syriac,  etOn— which  are  sola  siDRif,  or  in  combination  one  with  another 

in  every  Tariety.   Detailed  liita,  by  post,  freeu 

COMMON    FSAYESS; 

In  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages.   The  English  Series  inoladoi  nmneroiii 

Editions  of  oonyenient  form  and  type. 

ENGLISH   FAMILY   BIBLES; 

Biohly  illnstrated  with  Maps,  Introductions,  Gritieal  Notes,  and  a  Tmat  body 

of  selected  Beferenoes. 

ENGLISH     FOGEET     BIBLES; 

Of  Tarioos  sizes ;  combined  with  the  Common  Prayer,  Oonoordanoea,  wewmnl  Mietrieal 
Psalms,  Indexes,  etc,  and  bound  in  ererr  modem  style,  with  monntinsa,  etoL,  ete. 

Particulars,  by  post,  firee. 

THE    COMMENTABT   WHOLLY   BIBLICAL; 

An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  rery  Words  of  Seriptme. 

FABAGBAFH     BIBLES; 

And  separate  Books  of  the  Bible. 

CHUBGH    SEBVICES; 

Of  every  convenient  portable  form,  and  bound  in  every  varie^of  style,  firom  roan  to 

the  most  elaborately  finished  morocco.     Thb  series  of  Choroh  Services  is 

distinguished  by  the  comparative  size  of  the  type^  and  by  the 

peculiar  suitability  of  form  of  the  various  editions. 

Catalogues,  by  post,  free,  upon  application. 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY   OF  THB   OBIGINAL  TE3tT  OP 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT   SCBIFTUBES ; 

Consisting  of  Ghnmrmmrs,  Lexicons,  etc.  etc 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THB  OBIGINAI.  TEXT 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCBIPTUBES. 

Catalogues,  by  post,  free. 

TESTAMENTS; 

In  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages.    The  Series  of  Ghreek  Testaments 

is  very  complete. 

MISCELLANEOUS    WOBEIS    OF    INTEBEST. 

Catalogues,  by  post,  free. 
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On  Saturday,  26th  January,  1861,  will  be  published  Part  I.  of 

CHAMBERS'S  HOUSEHOLD  SHAKESPEARE, 

Being  a  New  Edition  of  the 

DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  "WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAEE, 

!n  which  all  objectionable  words  and  phrases  are  oniitted,  and  notes  illustrative  of  the 

text  supplied. 

Kdited  by  R.  CA.BRUTn£B8  and  W.  Chambebs.    Illustrated  by  Exilbt  Hallbwxlls. 

N  this  Xew  Edition  of  the  Great  English  Poet,  each  Play  will  be  prefaced 
by  an  Intrtxliution,  and  followed  by  Notes — no  notes  whatever  being  allowed  to 
eface  the  pages  of  the  text,  which  will  be  formed  by  a  carefiil  collation  of  all  previoot 
uthoritHtive  editions.  It  is  rarely  that  the  removal  of  a  coarse  or  indelicate  expression 
aterfores  with  the  clearness  or  harmony  of  the  passage ;  but  in  the  few  instances  in 
rhich  the  verse  would  be  rendered  defective  by  the  excision,  a  word  better  adapted  fbr 
Family  reading  is  substituted.  It  can  be  confidently  stated  that  the  edition  will  be 
scouted  in  that  reverential  spirit,  due  not  only  to  the  memory  and  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
>Tit  to  the  feelings  with  which  his  works  are  nationally  reg^arded. 

The  Work  will  be  issued  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  8d ;  in  Monthly  Farts,  price  Is. ; 
Iso  in  occasional  volumes,  cloth  boards.     Part  I.  will  contun 

"THE   TEMPEST," 

and  a  portion  of  the 

''  TWO    GKXTLEMEN    OF   VERONA." 

W.  and  R.  Chahbebs,  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  and  all  Booksellers.      (416) 


Juwt  Published,  price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  for  18  Stamps,  an  uncommon  book.     

I  HE  AVILL  OF  GOD  TO  THE  INVALID,  AS  REVEALED  IN  THE 
SCKIPTURES :  God's  way  of  preserving  health,  and  restoring  it  when  lost. 

London :  Mr.  OwBN,  No.  10  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W.  (802) 

Foolscap  8vo.,  price  6s. 

NOTICE.— The   Second   Volume  of   '' LEGENDS   ^   LTRICS;'    by 
Adklaidb  AiTNE  Procteb,  is  now  ready. 

Also,  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  ?irst  Volume,  price  6s. 
"  Tlic  fipit  volume  embraced  Hiirplieity  and  tendenness,  and  natural  aT<Manee  ofsxaggeratton,  whidihas 
ncithor  taniiAhcd  nor  changed  in  the  second  volume;  for  some  poems  here  pabUsbed  most,  and  mfU  takt 
rank  among  the  most  complete  and  gentlest  poems  which  we  owe  to  woman.**— i4tt««««s». 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldt,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Foolscap  8vo.,  price  68, 

NOTTCR— The  new  Volume,  by  the  Author  of  "  Magadalen  Staflford," 
ou\\\\iH\**IIOMK  LIFE  OF  ENGLISH  LADIES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CFNTURY,"  is  now  ready. 

**  It  ron'ains  matter  of  mtich  general  interest.*' — Athenaum. 

"  The  ^ubji  ct  is  clearly  and  candidly  treated,  and  wiU  doabUess  obtain  u  wide  sdnmUtloa  u  its  meriU 

dciimiid.  " — (>6<frr«T. 

Tendon  :  Bell  &  Daldt,  186  Fleet  Street. 
Post  8vo.,  price  9s. 

TtT(  )'ri(  :R— Mr.  Thomas  Kcightley's  Translation  of  "  THE  MANSE  OF 
1\      MJSTI.ANP:"  Sketches,  Serions  and  Hnmorous,  in  the  Life  of  a  Village  Pastor 

iH  t}u' Nt  thorlands.  *  ^  «    ,.*     *      «».     -^*i. 

'  I  Ik  r.  is  tlio  i.hlIo5.mhT.  as  wcU  as  the  natoral  common  sense  and  bamonr  of  daily  life,  together  with 
main  .  ..,.trM^tH  ard  y^iietles  of  character ;  but  in  dellneattogj  these,  the  mora  that  steals  out  ha  the  most 
ijnt  r  .1  in  nil.  r  \%  invariably  pure,  good,  and  sound,  whilst  the  humour  is  equally  genuine  in  its  character. 


THB  ECLECTIC  MONTHLT  ADVERTISER. 


READ   THE    REPORT    OF 

THE    BRITISH    COLLEGE   OF  HEALTH,    FOE  U 
(EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON). 
May  be  had  (gratb)  of  all  the  H yg^eian  Agents,  for  the  nle  of  Moriaoa'i  Uuii— 

Medicines,  throughout  the  world.  (4ft 

This  day.  Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.,  price  Ge..  doth. 

ITALY  IN  TRANSITIOX  :  PabUc  Scenes  and  Private  Opinionfi  in  18 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Abthttb. 

'^  If  the  reader  has  any  soul  in  him  at  all,  he  will  find  It  difficult  to  stop  nnUl  Iw  taaa  raally 
the  end  "—  Wesleyan .  Afethodist  Magazine. 

"  When  we  compare  his  works  with  those  of  the  best  religtoas  writera,  we  nraat  admit  that  hk 

the  first  rank A  ^nuine  book,  dealing  ably  with  questions  o^  Borpjaabig  intflveat  oi  the  pnatai  tta 

Daily  Exprest  (Dublin). 

''  Mr.  Arthur,  unlike  some  of  our  weaker  clerg>',  has  the  eye  of  a  itatesman  aa  weU  aa  «tf  a  dMM. 
has  had  largt*  experience  of  human  nature,  and  the  folio  .ling  shrewd  remarks  are  prBgaant  wtth  iMin 
to  men  of  all  lands.  They  strike  at  the  root  of  the  leading  socUl  problaou  of  Biltida  aa  well  as  of  ltd; 
The  Bulwark  or  liitformation  Journal. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adascb,  k  Co.,  (49 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6b.,  cloth. 

THE  SONG  of  CHEISrS  FLOCK  in  the  TWENTY-THIRD  PSA] 
By  John  Stoughton,  Author  of  "  Lights  of  the  World,"  "  Stmn  of  the 
**  An  excellent  volume  of  sound,  practical  instruction  ;  well  adapted  for  family  raadlac.**' 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

"Tnls  is  oue  of  the  most  excellently  conceived  and  boaatiftilly  written  booka  of  ita 
appeared  for  a  long  time." — NonconformitL 

'"  How  exquisitely  Mr.  Btoughton's  poetic  reading  and  taste  enable  him  to  eat  forth  ^-^ 
jcct  is  manifest  throughout  the  volume." — Eclectic. 

London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street.  (4| 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling. 

UOIHOU  SHALT  NOT   MUZZLE   THE   MOUTH    OF    THE  OJ 

X     or,  The  Voluntary  Churches  of  England  in  Account  with  their  HiniitenL 

CONSCISNTIA. 

London :  SiMPEiy,  Mabbhall,  &  Co.  (4D 

This  day  is  Published,  demy  8vo.,  price  18a. 

ATHENAE    CANTABKIGIENSES.— By    Charles    Hbnbt    Gocm 
F.S.A.,and  Thompson  Coofeb,  F.S.A.    YoL  IL  1586-1609. 

Cambridge  :  Dkiouton,  Bell  &  Co. ;  and  MACMUXAar  &  Co. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  Fleet  Street.  (43S 
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A 


Bii.  bunt's  new  work  on  impediments  of  speech. 

Just  Published,  post  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.,  free  by  poet. 

N  STAMMERING  and  STUTTERING.— Thoir  Nature  and 
By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R,S.L.,  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  recently  published,  price  7a.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  VOICE  and  SPEECH  •  appl 

to  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking.  ^'^ 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman  &  Bobbbts.  (4f 


OOOD  8TATI0NEBY    AT    REASONABLE  PBI0S8.    OF 

G.      BLIGHT, 

168    FENCHUBCH    STREET,    LONDON.    S.a 

ppliei  every  Description  of  Stationer}'  and  Account  Booln,  at  fha 


Prices  for  Good  Materials  and  Worknumahip.  nj 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 


RErOKT  ON  BORWICK'S  BAKING  POWDEE,  by  Dr.  HASSALL— 
I  have  subjected  Bobwick's  well-known  Baking  Powder  to  Tery  carefiil  antlytis, 
*-^both  Microscopical  and  Chemical. 

L  .:    «  I  find,  first,  that  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  are  pure  and  of  good  quality  ; 
and  second,  that  none  of  them  are  in  the  least  degree  injurious— it  is,  moreoTer,  entirdy 
M  j:ttee  from  alum. 

"  Altogether  it  is  a  highly  useful  preparation,  indeed,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  making 
nf  unfermented  bread,  pastry,  puddings,  &c.,  and  in  all  oases  where  yeast  cannot  be  pro 
.  .OQrcd,  as  in  country  places  and  on  board  ship.  (Signed) 

.  ~?     **  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  London,  Analyst  of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission. 
^     Author  of  *  Food  and  Its  Adulterations/    '  Adulterations  Detected,'  and  other  works." 
"  November  9,  1860."  (411) 


^  Just  Published,  stitched  in  wrapper,  price  6d. 

^  SABBATH     AND     SUNDAY: 

^r  TWO    SERMONS.      By    the    Rev.    Robbbt    Aixslib. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  in  wrapper,  price  6d. 

~   sab;bath  breakers  in  Brighton: 

:-  A  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Robebt  Aibslib  and  the  Rer.  £.  Cult. 

■-  Xfondon :  Judo  &  Qlass,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.     Brighton :  SiiCFSOir,  King's-road. 


•#•   Upwards  of  100,000  of  these  Tracts  have  been  issued, 

THE    FOOTPRINTS    OP    JESUS: 

A    SERIES    OF    TRACTS,    IN    ILLUSTRATED    WRAPPER, 
ON    THE    LEADING    EVENTS   IN    THE    SAVIOUR'S    LIFE, 

By  the  Rev.  QEOBQE  ALBEBT  BOQEBS,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Luke's,  Holloway,  Anther  of  "  Jacob's  Well,"  **  The  Sore  Anchor,"  etc- 


No.  I. — Jecui  In  Bethlebam. 
Na  II.— Jesus  In  Esypt. 
No.  II L — Jesus  In  NazaretlL 
Na  IV. — Jesus  in  Jordao. 
Na  v.— Jesus  In  the  WUdenMSi. 
Na  VI.— Jesus  In  Csna. 


The  above  Tracts  are  complete  in  three  Is.  6d.  Volumee,  cloth,  gilt ;  or  in  one  baadioitte 

Volume,  price  48.    They  may  be  had  separately  or  in  Packets  at  Is.  each.    For  gratnitons 

distribution,  sorted,  at  68.  per  100,  direct  from  the  Printers,  Judd  k  Qlass,  New  Bridge 

Street,  London. 

CONTENTS. 

C05TSNT8  ov  VoL.  L    (Cloth,  gilt.  Is.  6d. ;  in  Pftcket,  Is.) 

No.  YIL— JiSM  In  tlM  TMtplsw 
No.  VIII.- Jctoi  at  jMOb^  WtlL 
No.  IX.— Jmm  In  Byehar. 
Na  X.— JiSM  at  BoUMtda. 
No.  XI. — Jesns  at  Capenuum. 
Na  XIL— JiSM  on  tbo  9ea. 

CoyTEXTS  ov  Vol.  IL    (Qoth,  gilt.  Is.  6d. ;  in  Packet,  Is.) 

No.  XIII.— Jesus  near  Tyre. 
Na  XIV.— Jesus  In  DeUisalda. 
No.  XV.-  Josus  Trunsflffured. 
No.  XVI— JcsuH  near  Tabor. 
No.  XVII  — Jtnus  P«yln>r  Tribute. 
No.  XVIII.— Jesu.H  In  a  Village. 

Contents  of  Vol.  III.    (aoth,gilt.  Is.  6d.;  in  Packet,  Is.) 

No.  I.— Jotus  the  Guest  of  a  8inn«r.  No.  VIL— Jesns  Washing  the  Feet  of  Peter. 

No.  II.— Tho  Loan,  till  Je«us  Come. 

No.  III. — Jesus  at  tbo  Feast 

No.  IV.— J«'sus  Entering  Jerusalem. 

No.  v.— JcMos  at  the  Treasury. 

No.  VI.— Je5us  Anotated  by  the  Sinner. 


No.  XIX.— Jems  HeaMng  the  SMMriUa  Leper. 

No.  XX.— Jesos  near  Jerkho. 

No.  XXI.— Jesns  Acquittiiv  the  Oalltj. 

No  XX I L— Jeans  Teaefaing  to  Praj. 

Na  XXIII.— Jesos  Raising  thn  Widow's  Son. 

No.  XXIV. -^OKS  Weeping. 


No.  VIII.— Jeans  Betrayed. 

No.  IX.— Jesns  In  Oethsemsne. 

No.  X.— Jeans  Stipnlatlng  for  His  People. 

Na  XI. — Jesns  LooiUng  «pon  Peter. 

Na  XII.— Behold  the  Man ! 


London  :  WsBTmix  k  MAcnnosH,  Paternoster  Row ;    Nisbxt  k  Co.,  Bemers  Stnet ; 

Judd  k  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street. 
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FOK  FAMILY  ARMS— Send  Name  and  Comity  to  the  Koyal  HeiaUk 
Studio  and  Library ;  in  a  few  days  yon  will  receive  aCaireet  Copy  of  your  Anmnl 
Bearings.  Plain  Sketch,  3s. ;  in  Heraldic  Colonrs,  with  written  deacrlption,  6i. :  iMp 
Size,  12s.  Family  Pedigrees,  with  original  gprant  of  Anns,  to  whom  and  when  gmfcii 
the  origin  of  the  name,  all  traced  from  authentic  records,  fee  2  QnmeMi.  An  lada. 
containing  the  Names  of  nearly  all  persons  entitled  to  use  Arms,  as  extracted  fttM  di 
British  Museum,  Tower  of  London,  Heralds'  College,  &c.,  &c.  The  Mannal  of  HcnUrr, 
400  KngraviTigs,  3s.  6d.,  post  free.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Genealcwiat^  Leetmcrai 
Heraldry,  at  the  Mechanics'  institute,  25  Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin's  Ifl^ 
liOndon,  \^^C.    The  Heraldic  Colours  for  Servants'  Liveries,  6s. 


A R:\1S,  CKESTS,  &c.,  Engraved  in  tho  Best  Style.  Crest  on  Seili « 
Kings,  78.  On  Steel  Die,  6s.  Initials,  Is.  6d.  per  Letter  Book  Finte,  Engnni 
with  Arms,  10s. ;  or  Crest,  5s.  Postage  and  Registered  Letter,  Is.  extra.  T.  CULLETQS. 
Heraldic  Kngravcr  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  25  Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  Si 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  VV.C. 


SOLID  GOLD  KIXG  (18  Carat,  Hall  Marked,)  Engraved  with  Cnsi 
42s. ;  Large  Size,  for  Arms,  75h.    On  receipt  of  P.  O.  Clrcler  the  sixes  will  be  MSt  ft 
select  from.     T.  CULLETOX,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboum  Street,   corner  of  St 

Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


STAj\rP  YOUR  OW^  PAPER— with  Anns,  Crest,  Initials,  or  XaiK 
and  Address,  by  means  of  CULLETON'S  PATENT  EMBOSSING  PRESS^lb: 
1}est  Make,  21r.  Any  person  can  use  them.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Bmi 
of  Trade,  25  Cranbonni  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C 


Lane,  London,  W.C. 


WEDDING  CARDS— For  Lady  and  Gentleman— 50  each.  60  Emboeaed 
Envelopes,  with  Maiden  Name  printed  inside,  13s.  Visiting  Cards — A  Copfff 
Plate  Engraved  in  any  style,  with  Name,  and  50  Cards  printed,  for  Ssi,  jmmC  fits. 
N.B. — All  Orders  executed  by  return  of  post,  for  Stamps  or  Cash.  T.  CULUTOK. 
Sea\  £n<!raver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  St.  Hartiii's 
London,  W.C. 


MARKING  LINEN 

MADE      EASY, 


THE  PEX  SUPERSEDED.  —  Mark  your  Linen.  Tho  best  and  oah 
method  of  Marking  Linen,  Silk,  Stockings,  Coarse  Towels,  or  Books,  ao  aa  to  uifia> 
tho  Ink  washing  out,  is  with  CULLETON'S  PATENT  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLA1E& 
]3y  means  of  tbis  novel  invention  a  thousand  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  markad  in  a  frv 
hours.  Initials.  Is.  each;  Name,  2s.  6d. :  Set  of  Moveable  Nambers.  Sa.6d.:  Oral 
plate,  Ss.,  with  tbe  necessary  Directions  for  Use.     Po-t  free. 

Certificate /''om  the  fminent  Dr.  Sheridan  Mutpratt,  F.R.S.,  Pnfeuor  if  Cktminrg^  Ae. 

"Sovenil  tiinlH  vith  Mr.  Cr M.ETON'S  Patent  F.lectro  Silvcr-Platoa.  for  SbiUng  Llaaa, 
pronounce  thvni  v.xocHisiit;  tlie  lottiTM  nro  bonutifully  iiiarktMl  In  a  deep  blick  ootoiir,  wtthoDt 
after  a  long  boilinijr,  wl*>*  citlirT  INitaiui  or  Hoda,  thoy  remain  unaltered.    Otber  llateBwhkk  1  _ 
eomnoaed  the  Ink,  and  In  ni.iny  ca<(«.>s  humoil  hules  iu  the  i.incn.    1  can  testily  Mr.  CUIJ«BTim 
are  Incorrodible,  and  will  not  hurt  tho  iineat  fabric 

(Signed)        *"  SUF.RIDAN  MU8PBA' 

"CMlegvof 
"JfcylSCA,  185V* 

All  Orders  to  bo  sent  to  the  Patentee  and  Sole  Maker,  T.  GULLET 
Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin's  I<Rne,  London,  W.C. 

*«*  All  Orders  executed  by  return  of  Pbit.  ||fl| 
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^t  Mtttk  Pmtfljig  l^irkrtiser. 


Fifth  Edition,  in  Two  VoU.,  8vo.     Price  lis. 

PRACTICAL  SKUMONS  FOR  EVERY  SUJ^DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
13y  the  Kev.  C.  Hbadlet,  Vicar  of  Glasbury. 

Hy  the  same  Author,     Second  E!<lition,  10«.  6d. 

OER.MONS   ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Ninth  Edition,  lOs.  6d. 

OERMONS  l^KEACHED   AT  GLASBUIIY  AND   CLAPHAM. 

Price  1b. 

SUNDAY  QUESTIONS  FOR  FAMILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

London :  Hauiltok,  Adams  &  Co.,  and  Hatcrabd  &  Co.  (^2) 


Specially  adapted  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Gifts,  also  for  Wedding  and 

Birthday  l^resents. 

THE  Lato  mi.  A.  FLETCHER'S  GUIDE  to  FAMILY  DEVOTION. 
A  S.ile  of  60,000  (H>pic8  induced  the  venerable  author  to  revise,  improve,  and  enlarge 
the  Work.  It  now  comprises  730  complete  Services,  each  including  a  Hymn,  a  Prayer, 
and  a  portion  of  Scripture,  with  appropriate  Reflections,  being  one  for  the  Morning  and 
F]v(M)ing  of  every  day  in  the  year.  Also  an  Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  Prayers 
for  i)artiL*iilar  occaslontt.  In  one  vol.  royal  quarto,  with  26  Engravings,  price  28s.,  dothi 
^\h,     ThU  Work  may  be  had  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings. 

London :   James  S.  Vibttte,  City -road  and  Ivy-lane.  (4^) 

COMPLETION  OF  DKAN  ALFORD*S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 
Now  ready,  price  14s.  vol,  IV.,  part  II.,  of 

'PIIE    (iP.EKK    TESTAMENT;    with  a    Critically  Revised  Text;    a 

J-  Digest  uf  Various  Readings  ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage  t 
rrole;;omena ;  and  a  copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  in  English.  For  the 
use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Hbkby  Alfobd,  D,D„  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 

Contents  of  the  previous  volumes :— > 
Vol.  I.— The  Four  Gospbls.    Fourth  Edition.    288. 
Vol.  it. — Acts  to  II.  CoRiNXHiiys. 

Vol.  III.— (Ulatians  to  Puileicov.    Second  Edition,    18s. 
Vol.  IV.,  Pakt  I.— Hebbbws  to  II.  Fbtbb. 
London  :  RiviycTONS,  Waterloo-place.    Cambridge :  DxiOBTOK,  Bill  &  Co. 

(486) 


New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  12s.     Post  8vo.,  cloth. 

THE  CKLT,  THE  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXOK  A  History  of  the 
Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Angk^^axom  to 
Christ ianfty-  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains  brought  to  light  by  recent  researeh. 
By  Tjio3.  Wbiout,  Erij.,  M.A.,  F.S.A,     With  numerous  Engravings. 

Artuub  Hall,  Vibtub,  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster-row.  (428) 


64  pp.  32mo.    Price  4d. 

pHEEKIXO  WORDS  FOR  WE^UIY  AND  TEOUBLED  BELIEVERS. 

\J     By  the  Rev.  Alprbd  Ttlbb. 

COKTBITTB. 


I.— You  are  Troublctl  with  your  Doubts. 
II.— You  arc  Troubled  by  Temptations. 
III.— You  arc  Troubled  about  Qod't  Decrees. 
IV — You  arc  Troubled  by  the  Prevalence  of 
Sin. 
v.— You  are  Troubled  beeaose  not  Soooess- 
f  ul  in  £irort. 


YI.— Tou  are  Troubled  because  your  Flrayars 

are  not  Annwcred. 
VIL^Tou  are  Troubled  by  Ungodly  FHcnds. 
YIII.— Yon  are  Troubled  by  Affliction. 
IX.— Yon  are  Troubled  by  Bereavement. 
X.— Tou  are  4Troabled  in  ths  Prospect  of 
Death. 


London :    Jxn>D  k  Qliu,  New  Bridge  Street 
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MISTS   AND    SHADOWS.     By  George  R  Sajmvst.    With  FrontisqiMce, 
hiindsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  2b.  6d.,  poet-free. 

THE  FUGITIVE  OF  THE  CEVENNES  MOUNTAINS  ;  a  Tale  of  ^i 
Bei^  of  Terror  in  France.  By  the  Author  of  "  Three  Months  under  the  Snow," 
"  Charles  Kousscl,"  &c.,  &c.  Fcp.  8yo,  with  Four  HhiBtratunu.  Handsomely  bound  in  dod, 
price  28.  6d.,  post-free. 

^'PHE    MARSDENS;    or,  Struffiles  in  Life.      By  G.  E.  Sargent.      Fqx  8to, 
I       Illustrated.    Handsomely  boundin  cloth,  price  38.  6d.,  postfireo. 

AGNES   LOWTHER  ;  or,  Life's  Struggle  and  Victory.     By  JoacELiirE  Grit- 
Fcp.  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  post-free. 

THE   BIBLE   READER'S   FRIEND ;  or,  Steps  to  Bible  Studies.     Price  8d, 
post-free.  

UNCHANGING    LOVE  ;    or,  the  Preservation  and  Final   Perseverance  of 
Believers  in  Christ  Jesus.    By  Bev.  W.  O'Neill.    Now  ready,  ISmo,  neatly  bound  is 
cloth,  price  2s.,  post-free. 

WATCHWORDS   FOR  CHRISTIANS.      By  the  Rev.   James    Smith,  of 
Cheltenham.    Super-royal  32mo,  limp  cloth,  price  Is. ;  or  bound  handsomely  in  dodi 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  Is.  (kL 

A  SIGHT    OF    CHRIST  ;     or,  the  Sinner's  Blessedaess.      By  the  Rey.  D. 
TnoMPSON^,  Author  of  '*  The  Bleeding  Heart,"  &c.    Boyal  32mo,  neat  corer,  priee  3d. 
Two  copies  post-free. 

Hbitbt  Jambs  Tbebiddeb,  17  Ave  Maria-lane,  Paternoster-row,  E.G. 


Price  2s.  per  Dozen,  Post-Free. 

teesiddee's  seeies  of  twopenny  books. 


1.  Unconscious  Influence.    By  Bushncll. 

2.  Respectable  Sin.     By  the  same. 

3.  Nerer  Despair :  a  Pastoral  Beminisconce. 

4.  The  Bight  Waj  and  the  Bight  Season.    By 

the  Bev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  Author  of  "  The 
Gospel  in  Ezekicl,"  Ac. 

7.  Watch  and  Pray.     By  Bev.  James  Smith. 

8.  Fear  Not.    Bj  the  same. 


9.  Only  Believe.    By  the  same. 

10.  Son,  Go  Woric.    By  the  same. 

11.  Wait  on  the  Lord.     By  the  same. 

12.  Behold  I  come  Quickly.     By  the  same. 

13.  Dead  and  Alive  again.     Bj  Bev.  Samod 

Martin,  of  Westminster. 

14.  I  Forgot.    By  the  same. 


Nos.  1  to  12  in  2  packets,  price  Is.  each, 

Price  Is.  per  dozen. 

Missionary  Kite :  a  Story  for  the  Young.         I      Miner  of  Potosi. 

All  Things  New.    loth  Thousand.  |      Old  Nancy  and  the  Judge. 

Henby  Jambs  Tbesiddeb,  17  Ave  Maria-lane,  Paternoster-row,  E.G. 


MONTHLY,  PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

THE     BRITISH     EVANGELIST. 

The  aim  of  this  Magazine  is  to  supply  sound  religious  reading  for  the  Home  Circle.    To  be 
had  of  all  Booksellers ;  or.  Annual  Subscription,  4s.,  post-free,  direct  from  the  Publisher, 

Henby  James  Tbesiddeb,  17  Ave  Maria-lane,  B.C. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,  JANUARY,  1861. 

Christ-likeness— Childhood  of  Christ;  The  Waking  of  the  Year;  The  Tearless  Worid,  hy 
James  Sears ;  The  Upper  Classes  of  Society — their  Evangelization,  by  Josceline  Gray ;  "  Hs 
shall  Save  a  Soul  from  Death,'*  by  Bev.  James  Smith ;  The  Precious  Blood  of  Christ ;  Fint 
Steps  towards  Christ ;  The  Missionary  World.  The  Youthful  Evajtoelist  :  a  Motto  for 
the  Year  1861 ;  The  Christmas  Holidays  and  their  Lesson ;  Taking  a  Stand,  by  the  Author 
of  "Robert  Dawson,"  &o.,  Chap.  1 ;  Mary's  Saturday  Afternoon;  Our  Bookshelf;  Prises  fot 
Bible  Knowledge,  &c.,  &c, 

CONTENTS   OF  No.  2,  FEBRUARY. 

The  Way  Homo,  by  Bev.  C.  Bullock ;  A  Good  Heart,  by  E.  Sargent ;  Christ-Iikeneat— Self- 
consecration  ;  Hindrances  to  Eovivals,  by  Rev.  Harvey  Newcomb ;  The  Atheist ;  How  to  Cure 
Forgetfulness ;  The  Missionary  World ;  Snatches  of  Thought,  by  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Bcecher; 
Gleanings.  The  Youthful  Evangelist :  Taking  a  Stand;  All  have  Influence;  Hattie; 
Esther;  I  have  a  Friend  (Poetry);  The  Old  Herb  Woman;  Prizes  for  Biblo  Knowledge, 
Ac.,  &c, 
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8vo.,  ornamental  cloth,  lOs.  (kl. ;  anti<iuo  morocco,  elegant,  £1  la.,  an  hancUomcly 

Illu8trate<l  edition  of 

PARABLES     FROM     NATURE. 

With  yt>tf»  on  Batumi  Ilhtfny. 

Designs  by  IIolmax  Hunt,  Otto  Si'kcktek,  C.  \V.  Cope,  R.A.,  E.  Wakrex,  W.  Mixlais, 

U.  Caldbron,  and  George  Thomas. 

IGnio,    with    lUuRtrations.       Ei;?hth    Edition.       Price   l».   6d. 

PARABLES    FROM  NATURE. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

**  An  nttcini't  to  frnthiT  niornl  loisons  from  some  of  tho  wondorAil  fact*  In  God*ii  creation.  ITow  lorinfrlj 
*n<i  ri'vcri-ntly  thi-*  is  il'ine,  nil  who  read  thla  new  contribution  to  the  libraries  of  our  children,  will  rca<Uly 
admit.'' — ^V.i/r.i  nu-l  Qut'HfS. 

"  It  wn-*  ui>  liail  iiU-tt  to  utoop  to  the  ln*oot  world,  and  thcrcfyom  draw  lessons  of  wifidom,  both  worldly 
and  hplritutil.  I'h  s  the  .\utliore.<i«  has  done  in  a  simplo  and  sensiblo  way.  Tho  iustruction  Ih  in  itself 
vftluaMc,  and  it  is)  airrconhly  hnparted."— -U/k<'/KPii»». 

IGmo,  with  Four  Ilhiatrations.     Fourth  Edition.    Price  28. 

PARABLES   FROM    NATURE. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

"  Mr-,  riiitty  ha-*  (Ti»ftte«l  quite  a  new  world  for  herself,  by  opening  np  with  her  vivid  ImaginatlTO  pow«rt 

the  int<  rn:il  «>c<Mioiny  nt'  the  iiiiinial  creation.     Nothing;  can  be  more  charminfr  than  her  spiritual  descriptions 

-     of  tho  jtrivato  liiV  t-f  K«»l»ln  ltcdlin*aj«t»,   Huttertlies,  Frops   and  even  of  Trees  and  Flowers,  which  cannot 

fail  at  till'  s:inH>  time  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  tho  children  for  whom  they  arc  designed,  to  tho  wonders  of 

iruatioii  and  tin-  ^'I<>ry  oltho  Creator." — Th^:  EccUsiastic. 

lOmo,   with    Kij'ht    Ilhistrations.         Eightli   Edition.         Price   3a.  6d. 

PARABLES     FROM     NATURE. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 
**  Tliorouphly  good,  clear,  sen»lble,  and  attractive,  each  one  teaching  a  good  moral  or  religions  lessoHf 
i     in  thv  w  av  in-»«*i  lik^-ly  to  lnii>rei-s  It  on  younir  minds.     Kver>'  mother  who  is  anxious  to  supply  her  little  one 
with  a  Hinii'  i>t  l)«-antirul  thou);litfl  on  the  world  of  nature  around  them,  will  find  inBIrs.  Gatty^s  llttto  Tolume 
aji  aLiindant  hU|'|'ly.*—  Uiurchman's  CumjHVtion. 

lOino,  with  Fronti<«piece.  Second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

WORLDS     NOT     REALIZED. 

••  Wo  Wllevo  few  youthful  readers— we  might  perhaps  omit  the  epithet  yon/^l— will  close  this  interettlng 
little  vt'lnnie  without  l>oing  wbiT  and  lietter  for  Its  perusal."— 3'o/<«  and  Queries, 

"  For  depth  and  nioaniufsr,  who  equals  Mrs.  A.  Gatty,  In  her  most  sweet  and  graceftil  *  Worlds  not  Realized,' 
and  the  new  and  j«i'.ir<tly  Icks  pretty  *  I'roverbd  Illustrated  ?  *  Thty  are  books  to  make  the  readers  thought- 
ful, ;unl  may  they  only  make  them  wUor."— -Vuw/A/y  PacM. 

IGmo,   with  Four  Illustrations.         Second   Edition.         Price  28. 

PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED. 

*'Thc  stories  exhibit  knowle<lfre  of  English  country  life  and  character,  a  fine  tense  of  the  domestic 
alTe«  lions,  and  are  very  nicely  written." — Sinxtator. 
"  F^irne^t  and  iK'autllul.*'— J^'>M//k/y  Paclrt. 

tiiT  ThvMt  unit  works  hate  bten/ouml  arailabUfor  Sunday  reading  in  th4  family  circU,  and  to  be  fte/A 

iMtructice  and  interesting  to  Sehool-chUdrtn, 

Fcap.  8vo.,  Third  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.        Price  28.  6d. 

THE     FAIRY     GODMOTHERS. 

•*The  childrfn  are  so  real,  so  like  our  own  small  friends  and  aoqnalntanoe  In  all  their  ways  and  aaylnfs, 
that  it  K'lvo.4  an  additional  iiuaintneii  to  the  story  to  find  them  subject  to  the  Infloence  of  (krica.    The  lessons 

are  all  aihnlrable."— J/ya/Wy  Packet.  

In  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations  by  Pniz,    Price  as. 

LEGENDARY   TALES. 

"  Kxcoctllnply  well  told,  aud  full  cf  talent.^ — EcefesioMtic, 

•  Mrs.  Ciaity's  '  I.earendary  Tales  *  arc  racy  and  fiwh  ...  the  T^egend  of  Sologne  and  the  Hnndredth 
lUitlilay  arc  very  iutervuting ;  more  especially  the  latter."— 5*.  James's  Chronicle, 

Second  Edition,  fcap.  Rto.      IlluRtrated  bv  Clara  S.  Laitb.     Price  Ss.  6d. 

AQNT     JUDY'S     TALES. 

"  Aunt  Jnily  Is  the  essence  of  the  excellencies  of  all  the  Aunts  In  Christendom ;  and  we  only  wish  that 
<>very  lari;e  family  of  little  i>eoplo  had  such  a  di'lightfUl  relative  to  amuse,  instruct,  direct,  and  govern  them. 
.Vuntiv  is  a  wa^^  too  ;  and  we  prophecy  that  Judy  may  become  the  toast  and  rage  In  nursery  regions." — 
Atheiucum.  ■ 

Fcap.  8vo.     Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Lane.     Price  38.  Gd. 

THE     HUMAN     FACE     DIVINK 

"  This  volume  is  a<iapted  for  girls  in  their  teens,  at  least,  and  ;there  are  many  much  older  who  win  Dot 
l>c  <ioiTy  to  dwell  uiK>n  Its  more  thoughtful  pages:  it  contains  many  noble  passages,  and  is  a  capital  elder 

AiHeT'Bhook.."— Literary  Churchman,  

Fcap.  8va      Sewed,  Price  Is.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE    POOR    INCUMBENT. 

' '  Worked  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  worthy  of  pemsal  from  Its  tnthfai  and  nnexsggerated  spirit." 

^Athinaum. 

London:    Bbll  St  Daldt,  186  Fleet  Street. 
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FOli  FAMILY  AiarS— Send  Name  and  County  to  the  Royal  Henldk 
Studio  and  Library ;  in  a  few  days  yoa  will  receive  a  Correct  Copy  of  yoor  Amuiriil 
Bearings.  Plain  Sketch,  3s. ;  in  Heraldic  Colours,  with  written  deflcription,  6a. :  I«rgf 
Size,  12s.  Funiily  Pedigrees,  'svith  original  grant  of  Arms,  to  whom  and  when  granted 
the  origin  of  the  name,  all  traced  from  authentic  records,  fee  2  Guineas.  An  Indeit 
containing  the  Names  of  nearly  all  persuuK  entitled  to  use  Arms,  as  extracted  from  the 
British  Museum,  Tower  of  London,  Heralds'  College,  &c.,  &c.  The  Manual  of  Heraldrr, 
400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist.  Lecturer  ni 
Heraldry,  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lot , 
Loudon,  W.C.     The  HeraliUc  Colours  for  Servants'  Liveries,  5s. 


AlOrS,  ('KESTS,  &c.,  Engraved  in  the  Best  Style.  Crest  on  Seals  or 
King":,  7.^.  On  Steel  Die,  6s.  Initials,  Is.  6d.  per  Letter  Book  Plate,  Engrarid, 
with  Arms  IDs. ;  or  Crest,  5s.  Postage  and  Registered  Letter,  la.  extra.  T.  CCLLETOy, 
Heraldic  Kugravei*  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  25  Cranbourn  Street^  comer  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

SOLID  GOLD  lilXG  (18  Carat,  Hall   Marked),   Engraved  with  Ciest 
42s. ;  Large  Size,  for  Arms,  75s.    On  leceipt  of  P.  O.  Order  the  aizea  will  be  "gnt  to 
select  from.     T.   CULLETOX,  Seal  Engraver,  2o  Cranbourn  Street,   corner   of  SL 

Martin's  Lane,  London,  "W.C. 

ST^UrP  YOUK  OWX  PAPER— with  Arras,  Crest,  Initials,  or  Xame 
and  Address,  hy  means  of  CULLETON'S  PATENT  EMBOSSING  PRESS,  15s; 
best  Make,  21s.  Any  person  can  use  them.  T.  CULLETOX,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Baud 
of  Trade,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martinis  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


FAMILY  AlvMS,  i.^c.,  EmLlazoned  for  Painting  on  Carriages  or  Needle- 
work, 6s. ;  Best  Style,  12s. ;  Gothic  and  Modem  Monograms  Derived,  5a.,  Axtf 
Quartered,  Impaled,  and  Painted  on  Vellum,  according  to  the  laws  of  Heraldry.  BtT. 
CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.VartiBt 
Lane,  Lomlon,  W.C. 


EDDIXG  CAKDS— For  Lady  and  Cunitleman— 50  each.   50  Embossed 


London,  W.C. 


MARKING' LINiEN 

MADE    ^E  AS  Y. 


THE   PKX   SUPERSEDED.  — Mark  your  Linen.     The   best  and  anh 
method  uf  Marking  Linen,  Silk,  St<X'kings,  Coarse  Towels,  or  Books,  ao  aato  pi«f^ 


the  Ink  washing  out,  is  with  CULLKTOX'S  PATENT  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE& 
liy  means  of  this  novel  invention  a  thousand  ])iecc8  of  Linen  can  be  marked  in  a  ftv 
hours.  Initials,  Is.  each;  ^'ame,  2s.  6d. :  Set  of  Moveable  Xumbera^  2a.  6d.:  Ci«t 
plate,  5s.j  with  the  necessary  Directions  for  Use.     Post  free. 

Certificate  f'om  the  eminent  Dr.  Sheridan  Mutpratt,  F,R.S.,  ProfeMMw  qf  CAoitinry,  Ac. 

••Scwral  tri.iU  .rlh  Mr.  C  ULLETON  INUent  Klcotro  Silrcr-Platca.  for  Marking  Unen,  Ib4m9B»  ti 
proiiouiirc  thein  cxcvUpiit :  tiiu  IcttcrM  anf  bv.iiiiifuUy  inarkLd  iu  a  dc«*|i  Mack  colour,  withoat  falotli^:  mA 
aftoral(in<;  lii>ilin^',  wl'h  uithcr  rotasit  or  S^nla,  tucy  remain  imaltercL  Other  Platiea irhlch  I  ferlsd  4t» 
comi'OMod  thu  Ink,  and  in  many  chm-s  liurnol  holes  in  the  Linen.  1  can  teAify  Mr.  CUULEXOMY 
are  incornKiiblL',  and  will  uut  hurt  thu  fluent  fabric 

(Signed)        ••  SUERIDAX  MUSPRATT, 

**CoUcfaof '^^ »■ 

•M/flyl5f/r,  ia.)4.»» 

All  Orders  to  be  sent  to  the  Patentee  and  Sole  Maker,  T.  CULLETOK. 
Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

%*  All  Orders  executed  by  rotoiii  of  Foit  fftt^ 
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FIRST    CLASS    LONDON    WEEKLY. 


J-I^EJLT    EI<rLJLie,C3-Ei:iS^EIsrT. 


THE     T>1JLL, 

now  rermanenlli/  Enlarged  hj  one-fourth  iU  former  itize.     It  eoutuiiu 

TWENTY    PAGES,    AND    UPWARDS   OF    SIXTY 
COLUMNS   OF    LETTERPRESS. 

rhe  Directors  of  the  National  Newspapsb  League  Comfastt  have  fally  resolved  to 
iiituiii  the  DIAL. its  a  WEEKLY  and  FAMILY  PAPEU,  with  a  perfectly  mde. 
ideut  and  original  character.  The  Editorial  arrangeiDenta  are  entirely  distinct  from 
«e  of  any  otlicr  Newspaper,  and  are  nnder  the  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  thu 
sent  Editor, 

PETLE    BAYNE,    A.M. 

rhc  Cunductors  of  THE  DU.L  beg  to  call  the  consideration  of  the  Public  to  the 
towing  advantages  offered  b}  the  Paper : — 

[.  Owiii^  to  its  imniense  size,  it  is  a  complete  record  of  the  Political,  Beligioos,  Social, 
erary,  and  Connnercial  activity  of  each  week.  In  accordance  with  its  fnndameutal 
ncipic  of  Piotesiant  Christianity  without  sectarian  bias,  it  presents  in  one  view  what 
>f  iinportanco  in  the  procetnlings  of  all  Religious  Denominations.  For  every  intelligent 
n  who,  besides  taking  a  just  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  religious  body,  can  rise 
Byui]»athy  with  the  devout  efforts  of  other  Denominations,  and  is  desirous  of  knowing 
V  the  spirit  of  Christianity  manifests  itself  throughout  the  Churches,  it  has  thus  au 
ractiun  which  no  other  Newspaper  attempts  or  professes  to  offer.  To  the  arrange- 
nt  of  News  in  all  departments  particular  attention  is  devoted,  especially  with  a  view 
rendering  it  casv  of  reference.  On  the  whole,  considered  in  respect  of  Intelligence, 
IE  DIAL  is  unrivalled  as  a  WEEKLY  AND  ANNUAL  RBQISTEB  OF  CONTEM- 
llAUY  IIISTOUY. 

[I.  It  contains  discussions  of  the  leading  Political  questions  of  the  day,  in  a  spirit  of 
■ided  but  tem])erate  liberalism,  and  i'm  ubsoluie  indeptndence  rf political  party, 

[II.  Its  attractions  as  a  Family  Paper  are  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  features 
a  iK)j)ular  and  interesting  nature.    To  SCIENCE,  to  HORTICULTURE  aud  AGRI- 
LTl  HE.  to  the  FINE  ARTS,  and  to  MUSICAL  and  OTHER  ENTERTAINMENT^', 
luding  Chess,  more  systematic  attention  is  devoted  than  hitherto. 

[V.  Us  Monetary-  and  Commercial  Department,  under  the  management  of  a  geutle- 
n  of  long  experience  in  connection  with  the  leading  Commercial  organs  of  the  metro- 
is,  continues  to  present  an  original  review  of  the  Commercial  proce«ding!i  of  the  week, 
I  uH)])Ie  intellipncc  as  to  Funds,  Shares,  Public  Companies,  Metropolitan,  Colouial, 
I  Provincial  Muikets,  &c.,  k/c 

Price  for  each  Copy-UN  STAMPED,  3d. }  STAMPED,  4d. 

A  single  cojji/  sttit  to  any  part  qf  tfuf  United  Kingdom  oh  receipt  qf^  Pottage  Stamps* 

tinjH'd  Copits  of  tlie  Dial  arc  supplied  from  the  Office  direct,  and  by  any  Bookseller  or 
Newh-Agcnt  on  the  following  terms.  Payment  in  advance  :— 

Per  Quarter 4s.  4d. 

„  Half-year 8    8 

„  Year      •         -         -         •         •         •       17     •! 
Unstamped  Copies  can  be  had  at  the  Riiilway  Stations,  aud  of  the  Local  Ag^ts, 

Nubsi'riptioiif,  Advertisements,  &c.,  with  Po»t-Office  Orders  (jMiy  able  at  the  Fleet  Street 
i<e),  to  he  uddresbed  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Wiluaii  YjuaoiAlu,  102  Fleet  Street, 
udon,  K.C.  (IW; 
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.Tn8t  published,  Demy  Hvo ,  Hipp.,  price  1«. 

OUR  CONVICTS  :  Their  Riots  and  their  Causes.  Containiiig 
startling  Rpvcktiona  of  the  Friphtfiil  A)>iise8  of  our  Convict  System,  Oflknl 
Correspondenco,  i^c,  &c.  Presented  to  Tarliament  by  W.  Thwaites.  for  Ten  yean  Hcid 
Schoolmaster  in  Ei>»ht  Convict  Establisbnionts. 

London:    JuDD  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

Just  published,  Pnper  ('over,  6d.,  Clotb,  Is. 

AXXO   DO^nXI    SIXTEEN    IIUXDRED  AND  SIXTY-TWO :    Its 
Martyr.^  and  Monitions.     A  Lecture,  by  Edward  Swaink.     With  an  Appendii  ob  ' 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State. 

London  :   Judd  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.  C. 

Shortly  will  be  I^iblished. 

THE   SEVEN  SADDUCEES  OF  CHRISTENDOM  :  their  Woids  and 
their  Meanings.  Considered  in  Letters  to  a  Young  Friend,  by  PBiLSLsuTBXKiTa,  Job. 

II. 
APPY  YEARS  AT  IIAXD.     Outlines  of  the  Coming  Theocracy.    Bj 
Rev.  W.  Leask,  D.D. 

III. 

JEHOVAH  THE  REDEEMER  0(.)D  :  the  Scriptural  Interiiretation  of 
the  Divine  name  "  Jehovah."     By  Thos.  Tyler,  B.A.,  Lor.don. 

FIRST  LESS(^XS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANTTT.    Bj 
B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A.,  P.S.A.,  Librjirinn  to  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle. 

London :  Ward  &,  Co.,  27  l*aternoater-row.  (452) 


H 


Now  rcadv,  in  CJrown  8vo.,  prii-c  7i».  6d.  cloth. 

THREE  MOXTHvS'  MINISTRY:   a  Series  of  Sermons.     By  Thomas T. 
Lynch. 

By  the  samp  Author,  in  Crown  8vo.,  price  Is. 
A  MONO   TRAXSGPtESSOJIS :     a  Tlicological  Tract 

London  :   W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  (458) 

SEVEN     ANSWERS 

TO   TUE 

SEVEN     ESSAYS     AND     REVIEWS. 

WITH 

AND     WKKKLY    JOUT?NAL 
IS    NOW    IX    COrKSE    OF     ITHMCATIOX 

SEVEN    SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENTS. 

rONT.MNTNG 

rri.L    AND     COMPLETE    ANSAVERS 

TO    THE 

ES;SAVS     AM)     REVIEWS. 
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American  Works  import ( d  by  Henry  James  Tresidder. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  4«*.  8tJ.  post-free. 

LOVE  AND  PENALTY  ;  or,  Eternal  Ptmishmeiit  Consistent  with 

the  Fiithcrhooil  of  Ood.     Hy  Joskpu  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  New  York. 

16nio..  cloth,  price  3p.  Gd.  post-free. 

THE  HARVEST  AND  THE  REAPERS.    Home  Work  for  All, 

and  Huw  to  Do  it.     \\y  Kot.  Hakvey  Newcombk. 
ITilM  work  ^h••wB  wlint  may  bv  done,  by  showing  what  has  been  done.     It  showa  how  mnch  thera  la  now 
to  be-  (lonu  at  home     It  shows  how  to  do  it.     Everjr  man  lntci«sstad  in  the  work  of  aavhiy  men,  eTeiy  pro- 
fessiitK  Ciiristmn,  will  And  this  work  to  bo  for  bim. 

A  now,  r««vi«ed  and  enlarged  edition,  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  price  12«.  6d.  post-fre*. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS 

OF    THK    APOSTLBS.    By  Horatio  B.  Hackbtt,  D.D.,  Profeesor  of   BibUoal 

Litorature  and  Interpretation,  in  the  Newton  Tbeol.  Ins. 

Thif)  iikkh;  iniportHiit  and  verj  popular  work  has  been  thoroughlj  reTlfed;  large  portions  entirelj  re-wrltt^n, 
with  the  iKlihiion  of  mort  thanone  hundrnl  pages  o/ luvc  matter;  the  result  of  the  author's  continued  laborloofl 
liiv«.*tli{atior.H  and  travels,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 

12mo.,  cloth.  emboMcd,  price  4fl.  6d.  post-ft'ee. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     With  a  beautifal 

Map,  illustrating  the  Travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  a  Track  of  his  Voyage  ft-om 
Cesarca  to  It<>me.     By  Professor  Hek&t  J.  Uirucy,  D.D. 

12mo.,  cloth,  cuihosfied,  48.  post-free.      

NOTES   ON   THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Designed  tor  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools. 
12mo.,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  post  free. 

THE  CRUCIBLE ;  or,  Tests  of  a  Regenerate  State ;  designed  to 

brinfi^  to  light  suppressed  hopes,  expose  false  ones,  and  contiim  the  true.  By  HeT.  J. 
A  Gooi>nrE,  A.M.     With  an  Introduction  by  Re?.  £.  N.  Kirk,  D.D. 

12090.,  cloth,  6s. 

THE   GREAT  CONCERN ;    or,  Man's  Relation  to  God  and  a 

Future  State.     By  Nbukxiah  Adams,  D.D. 
**  I>iintff>nt  and  alTectlonate.  reaching  the  Intellect,  ctwicience,  and  feellnfrs;  admirably  fitted  to  awaken, 
gtiidf,  and  Instruct.    The  Look  Is  Just  the  thing  for  wide  distribution  In  our  congregations. — X  V.  Qbttrver. 

Second  Thousand,  12nio..  cloth,  price  7s.  post-free. 

ANCIENT  LITERATURE  AND  ART.    Miscellaneous  Essays  on 

suhjpcti)  connected  with  Classical  Literature,  with  the  Biography  and  Correspondence 
ot  eminent  Philologists.  By  Professors  B  Skaba,  President  of  Brown  Unifersity, 
H.  H.  Kdwahds,  of  Andofcr,  andC.  C.  Feltox,  of  Cambridge. 

New  edition,  16mo.,  cloth,  price  4fl.  6*1.  post-free. 

LESSONS  AT   THE  CROSS;    or,  Spiritual  Truths  Familiarly 

K\hil)ited  in  their  relations  to  CVirist.  By  Samuel  Hopkins,  Author  of  ''The 
I'aiitand."     With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  GEoBai  VV.  Bi^agdicn,  D.D, 

2  Tols.  8vo.,  cloth,  278.  post-free. 

THE  PURITANS;    or,  the  Courts  Church,  and  Parliament  of 

KiiiOind,  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  TI.  and  Klinbeth.     By  Samuel  Hopkivs, 
Autlinr  of  **  Lessons  at  the  Cioss,'*  &o.    In  Three  Vols.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 
Vt)!.  Ill   in  preparation. 
It  \\[\\  b.-  i\.un>l  the  nioM  Interesting  and  reliable  history  of  the  Puritans  yet  published,  narrating  in  a 

dr.iMMt.c  Htylc  many  factti  hitherto  unknown. 

Uovnl  12mo.,  cloth,  embossed,  8s.,  po<«t.free. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  including  the  InteUect,  the  Sensibilities, 

aii'l  the   WiP.     By  JufetEPn  lUvEX,   Prof,  of  Intcllectaai  and  Moral    Philosophy 
Amherst  C'jllege. 
It  N  ImIji-vciI  th  %  wt^rk  will  be  found  prr-ominrntly  distinguished. 

1.  The  rom|ilvi«-neits  with  which  It  pn>»4'nis  the  whole  sut^vct.  Tcxt-hookfl  generally  treat  ofonlyoffc 
r'iut  of  fAoiiltirM,  this  work  inciudeo  the  urAo/f.  2.  It  m  strictlj  ai.d  thoroU(:hly  scit^n title.  3.  It  presents  a 
cari-riil  S'lalykls  uf  the  mind  as  a  wh«-lo.  4.  Tiie  history  and  lltcmture  of  i-H«-h  topic.  5.  The  latest  results  of 
the  Bcuncc.    6.  The  chaste,  yet  attractive  style.     7.  The  remarkable  condensation  uf  thought 

Londtin  :  HFyRv  James  Tresidder,  17  Ave  Maria  Lino,  Paiernoster  Row,  KC. 
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Fifth  Thousand  Just  published,  pnce  ds.,  port 

NEPHALISM   THE   TRUE   TEMPERANCE 

OP 

Scripture,    Science,    and    Experience. 

I5y  JAMES  MILLEU,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.B., 

Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queou  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  for 
Scotland,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c..  Sec 

Thirty -third  Tliousand. — In  paper  covers,  6d. ;  in  cloth  limp.  Is. ;  in  handiome  cloth 
binding,  Is.  6d. ;  in  fancy  cloth,  extra  gilt,  2a.,  port  f^ree« 

ALCOHOL:    ITS    PLACE   AND    POWER. 

By  JAMES  MILLER,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.K^ 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prinee  Consort  for 
Scotland,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.»  &c. 

£100     PRIZE     TALB. 

Fiftieth  Thousand. — In  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. ;  on  fine  paper,  in  doth 

binding,  2s.,  post  free. 

DANESBURY    HOUSE. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD. 

Being  the  TEMPERANCE  TALE  for  which   ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  was 

unanimously  AWARDED  by  the  A^judUcaton*. 

Thirtieth  Thousand. — In  cloth  limp.  Is.;  in  handsome  doth  binding,  la.  6d.;  in  fancj 

cloth,  extra  gilt,  2s.,  post  free, 

THE   CITY:    ITS  SINS   AND  SORROWS. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  GUTHRIE. 

Eighth  Tliousaud. — In  paper  covers,  6d. ;  in  cloth  limp,  Is. ;  in  handsouie  doth  binding 

Is    tid. ;  in  fancy  cloth,  extra  gilt,  2s.,  post  fVee. 

OUR     NATIONAL     VICE. 

By    the    Rev.    WILLIAM    KEID,    Edinburgh. 

Tenth  Hiousand. — In  paper  covers.  6d. ;  in  cloth  limp,  1b«  ;  in  fancy  cloth, 

extra  gilt,  2s.,  post  free, 

GLIMPSES   OF    REAL    LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "  Burnish  Family." 

Tliirty-seventh  Tliousjind. — In  paper  covers,  ()d  ;  in  limp  cloth  binding,  la. ;  in  handsooK 
cloth  binding,  Is.  lid. ;  and  in  fancy  cloth  binding,  extra  gilt,  2a.,  poat  £rae, 

THE     BURNISH     FAMILY. 

Being  the  TEMPERANCE  TALE  for  which  the  FIRST  PRIZE  has  been  nnanimooalT 

AWARDED  by  the  Atyudicators. 

Sixteenth  Tliousaud. — Free  by  post,  price,  pap«»r  covers,  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. ;  doth  gilt,  la.  6d. 

THE    GLOAMING    OF   LIFE: 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JAMES  STIRLING,  THE  LEAGUE'S  FIRST  AGENT. 

By  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Glas^^ow,  Author  of  *<The  Bihle  and  the 

AVorkin^  Claiises. 

Glasgow:  ScoiTisu  T£Mi>E]iA>C£  Lkagujs,  I()8  Hope  Street.  Ediulmrgh:  W. 
Olipiiant  &  Co.;  J,  MsyziEs  ;  and  OjLiviiU  Jc  Boyd.  Loudon:  HouLBXni  &  Waum* 
and  \V.  TwLLDiii.  CiitI  ' 


[JirifB,  1861. 


C^e  €dtdk  p0nt|l8  %)ikxim. 


REV.  JOHN  KELLY'S   CONGKEOATIONAL   LECTURE. 
Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo..  price  78.  6(1.  cloth, 
^HE    DIVINE    COVENANTS  :   Their  Nature   and   Design  :    or,   the 
Covenant d  considered  as  SuccessiTe  Stages  in  the  doTolopment  of  the  Difine  Pur- 
ises  of  Mercy.    By  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool. 

London  :  Jackson,  Waxfobd^  &  Hoddkb,  18  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

NEW  MUSIC  FOR  FAVOURITE  HYMNS. 

Price  Is.  sewed,  and  28.  bound. 

1ACEED  HARMONIES  for  the  SAJ3BATH  SCHOOL  and  FAMILY, 
/     IJy  Jamks  Sampsox. 

London  :  Jackson,  Walfobd,  &  Hoddkb,  18  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

DR.  PYE  SMITH'S  THEOLOGICAL  LECTURES. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  price  158.  oloth, 

iUKST  LINES  of  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.     By  John  Ptb  Smith, 
D.l).,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    Edited  by  Willlak  Fabseb,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and 
ibrarian  of  New  College,  London. 

London :  Jackbon,  Waltobd,  &  Hoddbb,  18  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  Gs.  clotb, 

lOHTS   and    SHADOWS   of   CHURCH    LIFE    in  AUSTRALIA ; 

J    including  Thoughts  on  Some  Things  at  Home.     By  T.  Burmr.  To  which  is  added, 
VN'O  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO;  Then  and  Now. 

London :  Jackbox,  Walfobd,  &  Hoddxb,  18  St.  Pftul's  Churchyard. 

WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  STANFORD. 
TEXTUAL  TRUTHS.     In  8(iuare  crown  8vo.,  price  6b.  6d.  ;  cloth  antique, 

J     red  edges. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

)0  W  EK  T  N  WE  A  KN  ESS  :  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rhodes.     In  fcap. 

8vo..  price  2s.,  limp  cloth. 

Third  Thousand, 

1  EC  RET  PRAYER     18ino.,  price  3d.,  sewed,  or  28.  6d.  per  dozen. 

In  Preparation, 
"OSEPII  ALLEINE  :  His  Companions  and  Times.    By  Charles  Stanford. 

London :  Jackson,  Walfobd,  &  Hoddeb,  18  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


In  post  Rvo.,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  a  new  Edition  Revised  and  enlarged, 

^  r(  )KV  (»f  the  TRANSMISSION  of  ANCIENT  BOOKS  to  MOD 

TIMKS  :  together  with  tlic  process  of  Historical  Proof.     By  Isaac  Tatlob. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 


^HE  AVORLD  OF  MIND.     An  Elemcnt;iry  Book. 

London:  Jackson,  Walfobd,  k  Hoddeb,  18  Sr.  I^uls Churchyard.    (469) 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo..  12f.,  Hr>t>i. 

IHE    LIFE  and   LETTERS  of   JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES,   including 
.     ail  nnftirwlied  Autobiography.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Dale,  M  A.,  his  Colleague  and 

London :  James  Nisbit  k  Co.,  Bemert  Street,  W.  (471) 
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Price  3il.  each,  two  copiwi  post  free. 
rPHEOLOOICAL  TKACT8  for  tho  TDIES,  designed  for  the  clefoDce '.f 

X     the  doctrines  of  our  ()rtliodr)x  Christianity.     The  first  seven  of  the  Series  will  bave 
to  do  specially  with  the  suhjects  treaiwl  of  in  "  KSSAYS  and  UEVIE \V{>." 

No.  1.  TIIK  WOULD  at  SCHOOL;    or.  EUUCATIOX  and  DEVELOPMENT.     Third  K.i;iiT 
Now  rciiily 

No  2.  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ill  ClIUIATIANITV.    Sccoiul  Edition.    (Kow  ready.) 

No.  3.   THE  IlISTOiUrAL  VEKACITY  of  the  BIBLE. 

No.  4.    lUHLK'AL    IN TEUrUETATIONS, 

No.  y.   THE  EVIUEXlE  of  MIRACLE.**. 

No  G.   THE  EVIDENCE  of  TROIMIECY. 
"Wc  hoiM»  that  thii  M-miincntnl  chruniilmiH  of  Dr.  Tciniilc  «ml  h'B  neolo>fical  brethren,  wh-i  htr*  i- 
Inxtily  nxlU-d  out,  'Im-h'i  aim."!:  thi'iii.  but  ttii:<WL'r  thcin,'  will  n-ad  thirt  paiiiplilet,  aa  well  as  the  T*t  '^ 
Tn?>*ulil«r's  ^viivi."— fhnstittn  \finU1. 

Fi"p.  8vo..  Cloth,  price  4«.  fJd.,  post  free. 

LOVK   an-l   TEXALTY ;    or,    Eterniil    IMini.^hmeiit  Coiisifttent  with  thf 
Fatherhood  of  Uod.     J{y  Ju.*«Erii  1*.  TuoMTaox,  I). I).,  of  New  York. 

"  The  volninc  is  an  c.xrcllent  defence  of  eternal  retribution  on  Biblical  na  vrcli  as  philosophical  grono^* 
It*  ar.:uuH'iit.s  an*  jinanswvrablo." — JlihU—'ht  r-i  ,s»/rni. 

"Thorn:  who  are  c.illcd  ui>oti  to  cxuiniiie  it  will  thank  us  for  recoinincnding-  tliitf  wi*ll-written  and  iu«is' 
work. " —  O'ln/Hiss. 

MISTS  and  SII a"1)(  )WS.     liy  George  E.  Saiigf:ant.      With  Frontispieir. 
handsiniiely  bonnd  in  Ch>th,  j)rice  2.'*.  Gd.,  post  free. 

rrilE   FUGITIVE  of  tho  CEVENNES   jMOUNTAINS  :     a  Tale  of  thf 

JL  Koign  of  Terror  in  Franco.  IJy  the  Author  of  "Three  Months  under  the  Sumr."" 
"Charles  Hoii.-*scl,"  i^c,  •.Vc.  Fcp.  8vo.,  with  Four  IllnstrationSj  hamUomely  boonib 
Cloth,  price  2s.  Gd.,  jjost  free. 

THE    :\rA^Sl)E^^S;    or,  Stm^'prlos  in  Life.     By  G.  E.   Sargent.     Fcp. 
8vo.,  Illustrateil,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  2d.Gd.«  post  free. 

AGNES  LOWTIIEH  ;    or,  Lifi^'s  8t ruf^'i^lu  and  Victory.     By  Ji>scELL>'£ 
Gray.     Fcp.  8vo.,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  price  2s.6d.,  post  free. 

THE  r>ir>LE  headers  EKIEND;  or,  Stops  to  Bible  Studies.     Phi-e 
8d.,  post  free. 

UNCHAXGIXG  LOVE:  or,  tho  Prosorvatinn  and  Final  Perseverance  ••: 
Believers  in  Christ  Jesus,     By  Uev.  \V.  (J'Neill.     Now  ready,   ISmo.,  ncsth 
hound  in  cloth,  price  2s.,  p<ist-frco. 

WATCHWORDS   for  CHRLSTIANS.     By  tho  Bcv.  James  Smith,  if 
Cheltenham.     Super-royal  32mo.,  bound  handsomely  in  cloth,  gilt  edge*,  prk« 
Is.Gd.,  post  free. 

ASlcniT    OF  CIIRFST;    cr,  tlio  Sinnors  Blo.*sodnos.s.      By  the  R-t. 
1).  Thompson,  Author  of  "  The  Bleeding  Heart,'*  iSlc.     lloyal  32niOL,  neat  eor<r. 
price  3d. ;    two  cojiies  post  fn-e. 

Fc]).  8vo..  with  Clever,  i)rice  4d. ;   two  copies  jiost  free. 

THE    SPUPvIorS    ETHICS   ef    SCEPTICAL    PHILOSOPHY.     By 
Jami:s  Clarke. 

Monthlv.  Y'Tiov  3d.,  or  p  -st  fri^c  for  a  vcar  for  in, 

THE     BPITISH     EVAN(;ELIST. 
OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

*'Th<>  two  nnni)>er.<i  we  h.ivi.>  si-eiiaie  rc:illy  <-.\.iUi'iii.  W'v  ."iiiriTely  winh  this  enterprising  psbS^MT 
every  Huiu'cx.i  III  hi.H  prai^icwiirthy  vlVortit  ti>  ili>«>iijiiiati-  .•'oiiiiil  iviiirious  instnictiun  aiaunf  the  ptufdb.*— 
Gatlnmiti  Pott. 

"  \Vi>  Vent  lire  to  ]irr'Ii(-t  that  it  will  cnwiinaiid.  wh.it  it  n-ally  uu;:ht  to  do,  an  extenslTe  cirailatioB.'*^ 
Chftfer  ('hrt'n'i''.-. 

"  Not  only  M.irt<  w>U,  Imi  proniiiri  bitti-r.    Thf  arlir!e.s  nro  attr.irtive  and  ezcollent;  written  in  aifttii 
of  fiTVduraiiil  |<if:>,  by  iuiiihti-i><>f  iiiiViTi-iii«Ii-ii>iiiitiiitioii'«,aiida  trvutlt-niaiiof  bigbhteraiyi    '  ' 
fitirkintrt  A'ii:rti'"r. 

"  We  wmilil  I'xiire-sn  thJ*  jire^t  I•lea^nre  with  whieh  we  h.ive  pt>ru8e<l  the  fniifp/Mf,  i 
ine«*t  with  many  n'.ul-  ri*  ;nul  adiniriT-'.'* — .Vi'if/>.i;7  .\tiv.'rtiiter. 

*-'V\\v  /Irifi.-h  Hrnngfli.st  |iroiniseH  tn  bo  a  nxefiil  aiMiti«>n  to  the  religiotu  periodicals  of 
aKe.** — /.' •■'/.<  Inti Ui'jnut r. 

'*  III  short,  wi'  liki'ihe/fny/^  Erangrhst.     It  i>r<inii4i*«  to  be  n  useful  serial— simple  wlthoiit< 
without  h.ir.Hhm-M :  pioui  wiih  lUt  nlfci-tatiou :  ia-tinrfvf  witliout  iie.lautry,  rich  In  style  wt 
etnipi>-ii(v.     In  ihfM-  r>-]>rrti  it  i«  unlike  iiiaiiy  of  th»'  {■••ri-h.ible  periodicals  of  the  day. 
•uecots." — f'arnn  (ift*n;  r. 

T/)ndon :  Hknhy  Jame-sThesidder,  17  Avo  Maria  Lsuio,  Paternoster  Bcm;  KC 

(«4) 
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MULTJ:   TERRICOLIS   LINOUiR   C(£LESTIDUS   UNA. 

SAMUEL     BAGSTEK     AND     SONS, 

15   PATERNOSTER   ROW,   LONDON. 

rOLYGLOT  lUlJLES  AND  RIBLICAL  WORKS, 

In  Ancient  and  Modem  Lunguagefl. 
Presentation  Copies,  in  every  variety  of  suitable  Rinding. 

Catalogues,  by  post,  free. 

riMIK  COMMKNTARY  WHOLLY  BIliLK'AL;  an  Exposition  of  the 
.L  obi  an«l  New  Testamentn  in  tbn  very  Words  of  Scri])ture.  With  subsidiary  Helpi» 
copums  Indexes,  Majin,  etc.     Three  V«>lumea,  Quarto,  price  £3  3a. 

Copien  prepared  for  IVesentaticn,  always  ready. 

BA(;.STKR\S  1»()LY(;L0T  IJIBLES,  in  Tockct  Volumes.  The  various 
1  iiiiruages,  as  separate  Volumes,  are  complete  in  all  respects,  and  adapted  for  study 
ficr  .VI',  but  tbey  also  atford  their  possessor  the  assistance  of  the  cohtly  Polyglot  editioni  of 
the  libraries.  An  iiulivdual,  for  instance,  purchaites  a  single  language  of  this  series,  and 
prDceei'.s  to  study  it— be  it  Greek,  Frendi,  English,  or  what  it  may  ;  he  then  desires  to 
eompare  tbe  object  of  his  study  with  another  translation,  or  with  the  Original,  and 
lio^-rNsiii^r  himself  of  it,  he  ilmls,  to  his  inexpressible  comfort,  that  he  has  only  to  refer  to 
tb(>  sanu>  pa<;e,  and  part  of  the  page,  to  obtain  the  desired  comparison.  He  afterwards 
aibU  another  and  another  Version  to  his  Library,  and  find^  tbe  same  principle  carried 
tlirouirli  tliu  whole ;  and  he  obtains  a  Bible  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  languagesV  ^^^ 
only  euiivenient  f^r  comparison  with  one  another,  but  adapted  to  the  various  uses  of  single 
poeki't  vobnnes.  This  arrangement  atfords  the  purchaser  also  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding himself  only  with  those  languages  he  may  require;  and  supplies  his  wants  in  the 
most  eonvenicnt,  elegant,  as  well  as  inexpensive  manner. 

rVUK    TKKAST^RY 'OF    SCRIPTURE    KNOWLEDGE      A    pocket 

.L  eollection  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  references  to  parellel  passages,  groaped 
into  chapter  and  verse,  and  arranged  for  use  with  any  Edition  of  the  Bible.     Price  IC^ 

If  it  be  desired  to  investigate  the  moaning  of  any  verse  iathe  Bible,  a  simple  reference 
to  t!:e  same  Chapter  and  verse  in  this  Treasury  supplies  the  means  at  once  of  consulting 
other  Scrii)tures  that  are  illustrative. 

Veiy  numerous  critical  notes  occur  throughout  the  Work ;  and  it  contains  Tables  and 
A  Scrij)ture  Index. 

Poly^Mot  Bibles  and  Biblical  aids,  in  great  variety.    Catalogues,  by  post,  flree. 

\   NKW  MKIRICAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PSALMS ;  with  Index 

J\.     Polyglot  Bibles,  and  Critical  Notes.     Largo  Type.    CVown  Octavo,  price  68.  6d. 

**  The  Jjord  is  my  salvation  and  my  licht — 

Whom  shall  I  fear  in  terror's  darkest  day  f 
The  Lord  is  my  protector  and  my  might, — 

What  enemy  shall  daunt  me  or  dismay?" — Ps.  27,  1. 

J  \AILY  LI(;HT  ON  THE  DAILY  PATH  ;  a  Devotional  Text  Hook  for 
U     evi-ry  Day  in  the  Year,  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.    Price  28.  6d. ;  the  Large 

Print  Kdition,  3.«.  0*1. 

rriii:  lUHLK  OF  EVERY  LAND  :  a  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
JL  every  Linguaze  and  Dialect:  with  Specimen  Portions  of  each,  and  lllustraiive 
Aipii  il"'*'.  i'"l«>'»reJ  Kthnopraphic  Maps,  Tables,  Indexes,  etc. 

'I'lir  Narratives  are  arranged  systematically,  according  to  the  affinities  of  the  vnriuus 
Lan;ni  J^r«'^,  an«l  contuia  — I.  An  account  of  tbe  extent,  population,  etc.  of  each  country. — 
II.  A  review  of  the  Cii  iractcristics  of  each  L'in;*nrtge,  with  a  sketch  of  its  derivation  and 
pn.-ent  .b'v«'l.n.M\ent. — III.  A  History  of  the  Versions  of  tbe  Scriptures  executed  in  each 
l/in}:uji;e,  ami  of  flie  edition:*  and  numl>ers  printed.— IV.  Details  of  tbe  religious  and 
s.xifil  KoHult.'  that  liave  followed  the  dis'iemi  nation  of  the  Scriptures  in  every  Ijand. 
New    E'.liiiuu.      One    Volume,   (.Quarto.       Half-bound   in   Morocco,   extra. 

Price,  Two  Guineas. 
SJAMTKL  r.A(iSTKR  ,^  SON\S'  (^ATALO(;UI%  by  post,  free,  coutainini:! 
O  Polyglot  Bibles,  and  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  iu  every  variety  : — 
Lexi«'ons,  Concordances,  Oiammar.-*,  I^esson  B'X>ks,  Manusicript-margin  Bible.'*,  (k)m- 
mentarie.-'.  Indexes,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Tiie  Common  Prayer, 
in  nuinerouh  Languages,  and  Church  Services  of  various  forms,  in  every  style  of  best 
Uexihle  bindings  and  mountings.     By  post  free. 

London  :   Samuel  Bagsteb  &  Sons,  15  Paternoster  Row,  LonU»n.    (i78) 
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In  crown^  8vo.,  price  28. 6cL,  doth. 

TEHOVAH  THE  REDEEMER  GOD  :  the  Scriptural  interpretation  of 
tl      the  Divine  Name  "  Jehovah."    By  Thomas  Tatleb,  B.A.,  Lond. 

Price  68. 6d.,  cloth  extra. 

SERMONS  ill  NEW  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  London.     The    Fight  of 
Faith.    By  the  Rev.  Henbt  CnfiiBXOFHEBSON. 

In  the  Pre88. 

WINDSOR— CASTLE   and   TOAVN.     Historical  and  Descriptive.    ^ 
the  Rev.  John  Stoughton. 

In  post  8vo.,  price  28.,  cloth. 

rpiIE  PEN,  THE  PALIM,  and  THE  PULPIT;    or,  Tynedale,  Hoopet 

-*-      andWhitefield.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Stoughton. 

Preparing. 

LESSONS    on    the    ETV^DENCES    of   CHRISTIANITY.       By  R  B. 
WooDWAED,  B..A.,  F.S.A.,  liibrarian  to  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.,  with  Preface,  explanatory  of  the  Method  of  the  Book, 

price,  7s.  6d.,  cloth  extra. 

THE   DIVINE   LIFE   IN    :NL\N.     Eoiirteen  Discouraes.     By  the  E«r. 
J.  Baldwin  Beown,  B.A. 

In  crown  8vo.,  price  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
'^rilE  DOCTRINE  of  the  DIVINE  FATHERHOOD,  in  Belation  to  th* 

-*-      Atonement.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Bau)win  Bbown,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  In  crown  8to.,  price  58.,  cloth  extra. 

SERMONS  PRExiCHED  in  MARLBOROUGH  CHAPEI^  London.  By 
the  Rev.  Gage  Pigg,  B.A. 

In  8vo.,  price  Ts.  6d.,  cloth. 

rPHE    ULTIMATE    PRINCIPLE    of   RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY;    the 

X  Philosophical  Argument :  with  a  review  of  the  Controversy  as  conducted  on  gnmBdi 
of  Reason  and  Expediency,  in  the  writings  of  Locke,  Warburton,  Pldey,  Dick,  Waidkiv. 
Gladstone,  Martiueau,  and  Miall. 

In  fcap.  Svo.,  price  8d.,  cloth. 

STATOjVIENT  of  principles  ;    or,  a  Church  Guide  for  those  holding 
or  seeking  Fellowship  in  Congregational  Churches.     By  the  Rev-  G.  B.  Jomrflosr. 

In  fcap.  8vo.,  price  3s.,  cloth. 

CHRIST    IN    GETHSEMANE  :    an  Exposition  of  Psalm  xvL     By  the 
Rev.  James  Feame. 

"As an  cxpoititiun.  It  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  denirod.  It  is  admirable  alik*  for  eompaetBSS  ni 
completencsA,  luminous  thought  and  felicitous  expression.  If  wc  do  nut  greatly  wiat^lrr,  John  0"t> 
himself  would  have  felt  pleasure  in  giving  It  his  imprimatur,  and  cordlaUy  comnMndlnff  It  to  tht  CbBik 
of  Qod."^BntUh  Standard. 

In  crown,  8vo.,  48. 6d.,  doth. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  HE  A  RT  and  LIFE.     Twelve  Diacouraes.     By  the 
Rev.  A.  J,  MouRTS. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged,  2s  6d.,  cloth. 

GLDIPSES   of  CREAT   MFJs  ;    or,    Biographical   Tlioughts  of   Moral 
Manhood.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  MoRBis. 

Third  Tlioiisand,  2s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

REI.KrlOX  an.l  BUSINESS;   or,  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  ite  Sacnlar 
Departments.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Mohbib. 

Wabd  k  Co..  27,  Paternoster  Row.  (49Q 
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Now  Kcady,VoL  II.  of 

CASSELL'S   ILLUSTRATED   FAMILY   BIBLE, 

From  II.  Samuel  to  the  Psalus  inclusive; 
Containing  nearly  Three  Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings, 


THE  artistic  excellence  of  the  designs  by  which  this  Edition  of  the  Sacred 
Text  is  illugtrated,  has  secured  for  it  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  called  forth 
the  highest  encominms  of  the  press,  including  the  organs  of  every  religious  denomination. 
The  Text  is  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Bible,  most  carefully  collated.  The  Mar- 
ginal References  arc  complete,  and  the  Notes  explanatory  and  instructive. 

Prices.— Cloth   Boards,  gilt  back,  7s.  6d.;   Cloth  Boards,  gilt  Imck  and  sides,  8f.| 
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BUNY.V^'S  I'lLGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  J.  M.  Harb.  The  Allegory  illustrated  with  Outline  Engravings,  drawn  by 
J.  R.  Clayton  ;  and  the  Biographical  Sketch  illustrated  with  Bngravlngs  of  interesting 
Relics  and  Recollections  of  Bunyan,  from  Drawings  by  J.  L.  Wiluaxb. 
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THE   CHRIST  of  HISTORY:    an  Argument  grounded  on  the  Facte 
of  Hitt  Life  on  Earth.     By  John  YoFiro,  LL.D.,  Cdin. 
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THE    PRINCIPIA    AND    THE    BIBLE: 

A  CKITIQUE  AND  AX  ARGUMENT. 
BY      J.      A.      ]Sr  A  C  DO  N  A  LD. 

"  Bv  revealing  the  inconjjru-'.ies  of  the  received  PhiloBOphy,  and  exhibiting  the  tnm 
of  the"^  Biblical,  the  creduliiy  <'f  infidelity  will  be  exposed,  and  a  link  supplied  to  tht 
chain  of  evidence  for  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scripture:." 


OPINIONS      OF      THE      PBES.S. 

[/'Vo  7  ihc  ExoLisn  CnuRcnMAX.] 
We  call  attention  to  this  vo'  imc  as  an  additional  cvuience  that  while  some 
would  fain  have  us  believe  that  in  proportion  as  science  advances,  certain  statementi  cf 


Scriptural  slatcnients  whiih  are  impugned  lias  at  all  events  some  ground 
nianding  that  the  teachers  of  scit-nce  should  agree  among  themselves  before  thev  ask  tu 
to  accept  their  teaching  as  the  infallible  test  which  we  must  apply  to,  and  thereby  reject 
what  we  have  hitherto  believed  as  Divine  truth.  This  is  etipeciaUy  necessary  with  mpeet 
to  such  compositions  as  that  of  ^Ir.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  in  the  notorious  volume  of  "  Eimti 
and  lleviews,'*  for  while  that  Essay  (*'  ^losaic  Cosmogony  ")  is  one  of  the  most  miscbirvoai 
contemptuous,  and  m  ilicious  of  the  seven,  it  is  quite  evident  that  its  author  either  eonceili 
from  his  readers,  or  is  ignorant  of,  the  fact  that  some  geologists  not  only  greatly  diSis 
from  others,  but  ihelr  theories  are  much  more  rcconcileuble  with  the  text  of  Holy  Script jic 
than  it  suits  his  manifestly  sceptical  pur|K>sii  to  admit.  Tlic  author  of  the  work  tcfjR 
us  does  not,  boweviT,  deal  wiih  modern  geological  thi-ories,  which  is  Mr.  Goodaii'i 
main  point,  but  he  does  touch  upon  some  ivortions  of  the  MoKiic  Cosmo^ny  which  Xr. 
Goodwin  so  confidently  assumes  to  be  false  and  absurd." 

[From  the  Conouegatioxal  I^lpit,  Feb,,  1§(j1.] 
A  noLDES  bookathan  this  we  rarely  meet  with.  Yet  its  professed  aim  is  good;  and  xO 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent,  education,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  scienoL 
His  object  is  to  show  that  the  theories  of  the  physical  universe,  which  are  the  cbaractenstie 
peculiarities  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  are  not  compatible  with  the  Scriptures,  sod 
that  they  are  acconlingly  false  and  unsound.  He  holds  the  Bible  to  be  literally  comet 
in  all  its  philoso])hical  intiinatitms,  and  the  doctrine  of  Moses  is  r^arded  as  far  sapciior 
to  the  theories  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  even  in  relation  to  physical  facts  and  phenomCB^ 
To  this  end,  we  have  much  plausible  argument  to  divpnive  the  existence  of  a  planttsi; 
vacuum  in  the  heavens.  The  dcK-trine  of  gravitation,  as  arhhig  from  the  compositioa 
of  the  centrifugal  and  centri}>etal  forces,  is  next  impugned,  with  considerable  subtletT,SBd 

certainly  with  great  novelty,  of  argument It  is  well  that  the  bold  and  staitKBg 

assertions  of  our  philosophers  should  be  occasionally  challenged,  and  their  methodi  of 
empiiry  criticizctL  We  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  bouk.  On  the  contrarv,  wt 
are  glad  he  has  written  it ;  and  should  recommend  our  leaders  to  obtain  a  pemssl  of  iL 
They  will  find  in  it  many  new,  and  some  useful  things:  and  perhaps  it  may  provoke 
a  controversy,  which  may  lead  to  the  furtherance  of  scientific  and  even  biblksl 
truth.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear  :  that  the  Word  of  (iod  can  be  successfnlly  defendii 
from  any  shai'ts  of  either  reason  or  ridicule,  taken  fnnu  the  armoury  of  modcia 
astronomy." 

[from  J.  I).  Macdo.vali),  I>Q.,  K.X.,  F.R.S.;  F.I^S.,  &c.] 
"  I  HAVE  read  your  bijok  with  great  pleisure.     The  first  i^art  is  very  cleverly  managv^ 
and  as  conclusively  subverts  the  views  of  the   groat  Newton  as  one  could  mish.     Yew 
method  is  very    ]ileasing,   and  cvidciues  deep   thinking,  combined  i^nth  simplicity  of 
expressi»»n." 

[From  thf  Uev.   r>.   (JiiECJoRT,  Wattrloo,  f irerfiO*»l.'] 
**  You  have   accomi)li.'^lu'd  the  lir.-t   p:iri  of   your  work  thoioughly  and  triumpbiath'. 
You   have  to  my   satisfaction,  shown  the  futility  of  the  Newtonian  physics.     ToiirilTlc 
is  to  my  taste  cxiiuisitc,  and  in  my  jud<;iiiHnt  onviuble.     I  have  introduced  your  book 
to  the  ablest  mathematician  and  a-tmnomer  in  these  parts.     He  says   it    is   tha 
masterly  book  h«'  has  i>ver  read.     Your  superiority  as  a  thinker  and  writer  at  all 
you  have  made  very  clear.*' 
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In  fooli^cap  8vo.,  Illustruted  with  31  Kiigraviiif^ii,  in  eluth,  Is.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  2a. 

BIBLE    MONTHS; 

Or,  THE  SEAj^()NS  IN  PALESTINE,  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  SCRIPTURR 

Ity   W.   II.  (.jRO!«EU,  F.d.S,  of  tlie  Sundiiy  School  Union. 
Author  of  *•  Illustrated  Teaciiino,"  Ac. 

"  AfttT  (h'scrihin^j:  tlio  physical  foatiircs  of  the  country,  with  its  diversities  of  climate, 
the  author  dfxotos  a  cha])tcr  to  each  month  of  the  year,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  style 
and  niaunor  doscrlhos  the  ])henon)cna  ])Oculiar  to  eai-h  month.  He  has,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  task,  t'aithfuUy  availi'd  liinisili'  of  the  labours  and  the  researchen  of  those 
who  I'.'.vo  j)ri'Ociled  him  in  tliis    dL'partuiout  ot  human  inquiry." — EcU'ctic  Revirtv. 

**  Their  i^  s<'arct*ly  a  ])apo  which  doos  not  atVord  t^omc  instructive  and  striking  illus- 
tration ot  Scripture.  The  contents*  of  many  erudite  volumes  are  here  simplified  and 
con«k'nsc(l,  and,  unlilo  most  c(m)]>ilations,  it  forms  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a  very 
useful  himk." — liu^.tist  }f'ifjazinc, 

**  It  will  well  rrpay  tVi:  >\\u\y  of  every  teacher  desirous  of  l)eing  Kucce«>ful  in  elnci- 
datinj::   the   frrtpient    allu.-i  Mi.>    in   Scripture   to  the  seasons  and  their   phenomena.*' — 

Third  Editiiui,  enla..'ed,  in  cloth  price  Sixpence, 

ILLUSTRATIVE     TEACHING; 

Or,  PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

ON    THE    COLLECTION    AND    USE    OF    ILLUSTBATIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  OROSER,  F.G.S., 
(f/'f/ir  Sfotf/oy-Sf'Atw/  Utiiofi,  Anthor  of  "  Bihl^  Months"  etr. 

**  A  very  thou;rhtful  and  fugjicstive  little  hook,  primarily  designed  for  tenchers  in 
Sunday  Si-hooN,  hut  full  of  matter  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  thu'work  of  instruction,  and  who  desire  to  render  their  teaching  more  Rtriktngy 
intfUit^nit.  and  elTtrl  ive." — Educational  Record, 

"A  vi'ry  intercHtintr  and  ahle  essay,  on  a  suhject  of  great  importance  to  every  prac- 
tical trsu'hcr." — Uritish  Controversialist. 

•'  No  Sunday  school  teacher  could  read  the  hook  without  advantage,  and  we  strongly 
adviv  all  who  have  not  seen  it,  to  invest  the  small  sum  of  Sixpence  in  its  purchase.*'—' 
British  F.iufiin. 

**  Eml>o(lyin<^  a  v(>ry  large  amount  of  ex(|uisito  thought  and  suggestive  obseryation." 
— Chrii,ti(tn  Witm>s.  

Limp  Cloth,  Sixpence, 

THE   ART   OF   dUESTIONING:   AND   THE 
ART   OF   SECURING   ATTENTION. 

BY  JOSHLTA  G.  FITCH,  M.A. 

Principal  of  the  Normal  Colleyf,  IhliUh  and  Forfign  School  Society. 
This  U  a  nt>w  i>dition  of  Mr.  Fiteh's  able  and  instructive  lectures  on  the  "Art  of 
Qu»'stioiiiii;jr,"  and  on  the  "Art  of  Securing  Attention."  We  Iiave,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. s])«iken  in  terror  of  commendation  of  this  little  work,  and  beg  to  recommend 
thuHo  teaohers  and  ])upil  teachers  who  have  not  seen  the  book,  to  order  it  at  once  of  a 
bookseller.  No  one  but  a  practical  teacher,  could  have  given  such  sound  advice  on 
nuittois  hO  diH'ply  atft'cting  the  comfort  and  the  success  of  one's  labours  in  school. 

In  foiilscap  8vo.,  cloth,  One  Shilling;  gilt  edges,  Is.  Cd., 

BRANCHES    RUNNING   OVER   THE  WALL; 

Or,  Ineidruts  Illustrative  of  the  Collateral  BeneAts  of  Sunday  School  Operations. 

Bv  K.  E.  Cranfield. 

'*  This  is  a  si'rics  of  neat  and  interesting  short  essays  on  a  dozen  varied  subjects,  all 
of  a  nioie  or  Uss  attractive  character,  such  as  *'  Dusty  Sam,"  *'Thfc  Merchant,"  "The 
Hattor,"  'Hurry  the  Sailor,"  and  "The  Storekeeper."  it  is  excellent  reading  fior 
vount:  ]i<'Tson9." — liritish  Standard. 

"  Hiiiiging  to  light  interesting  cases,  which  show  that  Sunday  Schools  are  indirectly, 
as  will  as  directly,  blCMings  to  the  community.** — Sunday  Teacher*s  Treasury. 

"  'I'li'>  w(.rk  ought  to  be  in  every  Sunday  School  Library,  and  in  every  Sunday  and  day 
ik'h'x^l  ttacherN  hands  as  a  means  of  encouragement  to  tbem."'£fi^/t5A  Journal  qf 
Education. 
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Hinney's  Church  Life  in  AnstraUa 
The  Eagle's  Nest,  by  Alfred  Willi 
Olmsted's  Journey  in  the  Back  Coontry 
Filippo  Stroui,  by  T.  A.  Trollope 
Life  of  Henry  IV.,  by  M.  W.  Pr«tr 
McCosh's  Intuitions  of  the  Mind 
Sea  Anemones,  by  P.  H.  Goaae 
Alexander  Carlyle^s  Antobiopan^y 
Scripture  Lands,  by  Q.  S.  Drew 
Life  and  Times  of  Acmio  Pilsaxio 
Memorials  of  Harrtw  Sondays 
The  Manse  of  MasUand 
Life  of  Ary  Sche£fer,  bj  Mrs.  Qrota 
Kedemption  Draweth  Nigh,  by  Dr.  Gum- 
ming 
Simeon's  Stray  Notes  on  Fishing. 
Life  of  Sir  Martin  A.  Shee 
Herrey's  Rhetoric  of  Co&TVsatlian 
Life  and  Letters  of  SchldemHidier 
Tyndall's  Gladers  of  the  Alps 
Kohl^  TraTels  round  Lake  Superior 
Vanghan  on  the  Liturgy 
Langley's  Wild  Sports  m  tlie  Indns 
Peaks,  Passes,  and  Qladera 
A  Life  fbr  a  Llft-Onr  Year 
The  Horsa  aad  ^  Rider,  by  Sir  F.  B. 

Head 
Antonfaift,  by  WUkie  Collins.    New  Edit. 
True  Manhood,  by  W.  Landels 
Gonger's  Imprisonment  in  Burmab 
Forster'a  Blogra^ical  Essays.  NtwSdit. 


f  U'urh  of  th^  Uadin^  PMUhen  are  added  M  large  Humbert  (m  ike  day 

of  TMieatuM, 

IINQLE  SUBSCMPTIOH.  OMB  OUINBA  PER  ANNUM. 

j»s  Country  Subscriptions,  Fifteen  Yolmnes  at  one  time.  Five  Oidnett  per 
lum,  of  the  best  and  newest  Works,  exchangeable  (in  sets)  at  pleasure. 


CHARLES  EDWARD   MUDIE, 

ord  Street,  London;   Cross  Street,  Hancheiter;   an 
New  Street,  Birminffham.  (^) 


K                            BOOKS    BE0EI7ED.                                ^ 

^Bu!                                 '  . '  >»tb<>r  «t  ■•  Oatu 

^Bl>"'                                    'Miini*,n.l),  LtKi. 

^^Ln                                        .lo^nlnnat  ««■     RT 

i,                                 1 

^^^BiPoKlmTlivslOMmiUbcuT  TUirtSitin. 
^^K   Vol  VIII.       Ulna              <!». 

' 

R>.«'.'                                   :.'r„..     La^a    Hiult 

Hxii-Li-                             ■■  nL.iKrT.|A.t,te.    Ijbd- 

Hpnv  .                               .     iiv  xu  IV.  nm, 
■  Ii«'                                           I'uO.  Ac.     Ijuiitan: 

■^^'■■.       1                   ■  1'..  f.t**,  onaco. 
^^^HHHKSKIIWIi'ijiiiuiiiidaUm  iJUntltn  m 

'"'3ss?'«"*^^ssrt- 

^ft         BCFnrftES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTEnS    1>AT£NT^          1 

^HITPS    MOC-WAIN    LEVER    TRUSsI 

(Perfected  wi-1  Exliibit«d  in  the  Great  Exhibition.    1851.1           ■ 

^■£r/'J      I7  tlm  MOC'UAIN  PAD  ».<t    '                                                     "!^^^| 

^Bf  STyf      •iBi'p.      A  <li™-fii.lii'F.-Jrnil*ruiiu    !■■   Ij  ■    -n.'  Ih-    1  r.i-    ..-I/.JTbS 
^■^  A^  >'         'nil  t'l  til)  fltrwnrJo]  )>v  |wut,  nu  iLr  c:7camlemiiK  »i  tl*.  b«|]  tmi  bc^ 
^B ' «  I            I-jUv  tio  lu[,i  being  Kui  fi  tU..                                                  ^ 
^B  1*  r                          KasnlMtutar,  Kr.  WHITE.  !»  Pirrxdm;.  T^m.laa 
^BgB_/          rr><x  of  a  Knuli-  Tni».  IS...  11.,  ii}.    <'-          ~   '  '                 .    ..w,  |. 
^^P*^  '         rrlpc  of  B  T'iiulili'  Trii-.  31*.  lU..  iZ^  .                                        i.  i^.- 

^^IA8TIC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS,     K                       -_ .     it. 

■  £: 

Hl^  "^    JOHtl    Vani.    KABWACIQUB,    >Sb    PICCUHU.?,    UniKIK.         •.<< 

THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLT  ADVEBTISER. 


SUPERIOR     EDITION      OF 

LLUSTRATED    FAMILY    BIBLE. 

7ITII  the  Magazines  for  January,  1861,  will  be  published  the  First  Part 
1  of  a  superior  Edition  of  the  Illcstbatkd  Family  Biblb,  with  complete  Marginal 
^erences.  This  Edition  will  be  printed  on  fine  super -royal  quarto  paper,  and  will  be 
ipleted  in  Thirty  Monthly  Parts,  of  Forty-eight  Pages  each,  price  One  Shilling:  li 
1  be  embellished  by  all  the  costly  designs  which  haTe  rendered  this  edition  of  the- 
ly  Scriptures  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  press  of  the  present  day. 
.'he  commencement  of  this  Edition  presents  an  opportunity  of  rare  oocarrence  for 
aining  a  Superb  Copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  a  moderate  cost.  Persons  intending 
lubscribe  are  recommended  to  giTe  immediate  instructions  to  their  booktellen^  in 
er  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed  of  obtaining  early  copies. 

lach  part  will  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  IlluBtrations,  which  haTe  been  designed 
I  engraved  by  Artists  of  the  highest  eminence. 


London  &  New  York :  Cassbll,  Prtib,  &  Galpix.  (407) 

Handsome  Illustrated  Oift-Books  for  the  Seasoit 


EUE  LEISURE  HOUR  VOLUME  for  1860,  consistiiig  of  832  super- 
royal  8yo  pages  of  Instructife,  Entertaining,  and  Taried  Reading;  and  embellished 
h  168  superior  Engravings  by  eminent  Artists,  may  be  had,  on  ampUoaiion  to  any 
)k8eller,  for  Six  Shilllxos,  in  cloth  boards.  For  Christmas  or  New  year's  Preeenls, 
ies  may  be  obtained,  elegantly  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d.  and  9s. 

HE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  VOLUME  for  1860,  containing  832  pagee 

of  Biography,  Narrative,  Sacred  Philosophy,  Missionary  Incident,  Seriptnre  Illns- 

tion,  Practical  Discourses,  Poetry,  and  interesting  Stories  for  the  Toong;  enridied 

h  about  128  first-class  engravings,  may  be  had  for  Sn  Shillixos,  in  oloih  boards;  or 

in  extremely  elegant  style  of  binding,  price  78.  6d.  and  98. 

We  atiore  our  readere  that  more  appropriat*  ChrUtmu  gift*  could  icaroely  be  found  than  these  rohiiMS 
the  year.'—"  Literary  Qazette." 

idon :   RicHAED  JoMis,  66  Paternoster  Row,  and  164  Fiocadilly ;  and  sold  l^  all 

Booksellers.  (410) 

NEW  GIFT  BOOK 
This  Day,  in  fanc^  cloth,  price  218.,  gilt, 

IE  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALB8,  THE  WTE  AND  THE  COAST. 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ball,  with  nnmeroos  Illustralions. 
ALSO,  BT  ma  BAim  aotbob, 

THE     BOOK     OF     THE    THAMES 

ISs.,  cloth. 

PILOBIMAOES    to    ENGLISH    SHBINEa 

12(.,  olotb. 
Abtddb  Haix,  ViKTini  ft  Co.,  25  P»taiioft«r-iow.  (406 

THE  FAMILT  TBEA8UBT  for  1860^ 

»mmended  by  200O  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,  will  contain  a  Series  of  Ptoers 
pared  expressly  for  its  pages,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rtli,  Rev.  Chablm  Bbisobs,  Ber. 
aov  MiLLEB,  the  Rev.  Willlax  Abkot,  and  numerous  other  eminent  writers. 

Monthly  Parts,  6d. ;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  l^d. 
adon  and  Edinburgh:   T.   Nbuok  A  Sovs.     Subscribers'  Names  reoeived  by  all 

BookseUers.  (2S2) 

JuBt  Published,  price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  for  18  Stamps,  an  uncommon  book.  

HE  WILL  OF  GOD  TO  THE  INVALID,  AS  REVEALED  IN  THE 

SCRIPTURES :  God*s  way  of  preserring  health,  and  restoring  it  when  lost. 

London :  Mr.  Owzv,  No.  10  Begenf  s  Park  Boad,  N.  W.  (802) 


t 
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Heraldic  Engraver  by  Appointment  to  the  Qaeen,  23  Cr«uboinii  Stra 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

SOLID  GOLD  RING  (18  Carat,  Hall  Marked,)  Engiavei 
428. ;  Large  Size,  for  ArniR,  759.  On  lecoipt  of  P.  O.  Order  the  hk 
select  from.  T.  CULLETOX,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbouni  Street, 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


STA:MP  your  own  paper— with  ArniB,  Crest,  Init 
and  Address,  hy  means  of  CULLETON'S  PATENT  EMBOSSIN< 
best  [Make,  21s.  Any  person  can  use  them.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinln 
of  Trade,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane^  London,  W. 


FA]MILY  ARMS,  &c.,  Emblazoned  for  Painting  on  Cairiaj 
work,  6s.;  Best  Style,  128.;  Gothic  and  Modem  Monogremi  I>eiu 
Quartered,  Impaled,  and  Painted  on  Vellnni,  according  to  thB  lawt  of  u 
CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranboom  Street,  oomei 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 

WEDDING  CARDS— For  Lady  and  Gentleman— W  each. 
Envelopes,  with  Maiden  Name  printed  inside,  ISs.  Yiaiting  Oi 
Plato  Engraved  in  any  style,  with  Name,  and  50  Cards  printtd,  Ibr 
N.U. — All  Orders  exccutetl  by  return  of  post,  for  Stamps  or  Caih.  T 
Seal  Enp-nver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Streeti  comer  of  St. 
London,  W.C. 


MARKING  LINEN 

MADE      EASY 


fill  TT*        T^^T'-XT        nTTT-t».H-*n  »1  IXT^TN 
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WORKS    PUBLISHED    BY   BLACKIE   AND   BON. 


E    BOOK    OF    EOOLEBlASTEa :    It*  Mokttiu    wid   tU    Lwoiu. 
Vj  the  Ke*.  Ilontst  llcoitx!-.  D.IK     Bi^ittv  8ia,  i!aU,  Tk  iM. 

yTES    OF    A    OLE&IOAL    FUKLOUOH    IS    THE    HOLT    LAHD. 
^^  Ity  llic  lt*v.  UoniBT  ](rcu4yjx,  U.l>.     lUuiunlAl  wUli  Unp*  lutd  n*iu.    Sr^t 
«vii..  clulii,  7»,  CJ. 
tirr>  ir*i^-;«i  till  RiMr,  niul  xpiwulli  ■tir]' npwndH  a(  U.  vlll  ftMlini  iiniMikiimtlnttKOK 

£  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BDHTAV ;  Pnctlctl.  AUftforloU.  and 

laiuxiui.  Fmt  coiit|ilot«  Bil-.ti»n,  canAilljr  (olUtoU  tiul  Pnutsl  frain  Ite  Aiitliiir*s 
own  IwUUoa.  ITilli  E^iioflU  X^rhttm  and  Xotm,  aiul  ■  Muunlr  of  Unnjan  wkl  1i(l 
TiiDvs.  Uj  QtORttK  Ormi.  Kiunomii*  doo  Enttniingv.  Tkiw  Vclt^  «DC«r-Mju 
8tu.,  oloth.  £S  Ilk. 
Dunuii  hii  M  Ik  IkeRMdinl  tAUia^— '■  nilmilr  II«lfnr.* 

U>IES  OF  THE  BEFORHATIOK.    Hamoln  of  DlBtincoUhed  F«ou1b 

lit  ilic  l!rt,  J.iiici  -Utiiuux.    Nimrif  TVu  tlaii'lru:!  Uliulralkiiu. 

viiTH.  li>.  GiLi  'I'nrki'v  UKimoD,  aiiUiinv,  toclvl  ntgiM.  3tt. 
SECOND  l^EIURS.— (tcuMAii,  fuwK,  Hwtrbuuhi*.  Italt,  ami  Sriix. 
tta.,  riotb  mtn,  lOi.  Od- ;  T»k«7  num^r^  tcolnl  ciI^b,  31j. 

&DIB8    OP    THE    OOVEVAJIT,     Mftmoln  Of  ZMitiuiilfbed  ScDMid 
FciuuJr  fkutctvn,  umbnciop  ttiu  pcrunl  of'  the  C'mnuuit  anil  IVT*iinii>(in 
[tvi,  JoiEi  A>iiBUu9.    NutacTOo*  EofniTiOff.    Cloth  aaAli(ut,  7<- OJ. 

£  8HEEFP0LD  Aim   THE  COMHON;    v,  Within  ud  WtbonC 

l(,-ii>li  I'ulm  ariJ  ^{.rtctiu  illiuiT>Ui>|t  III*  I'liutr  ot  fJnmftKal  Uiilii;<an,  anil  tlw 
Prni>.:><in<i  Ti-n^W[»7  'if  tbr  IIkixIih  anil   Km-n  ut  tli'  ll>^.      KiiiMIialiid   I  -~ 
Thlrlj-lwn  P*go  EngTsilnga.      Two  VuIil,  (ijuarn  Srn.,  tJrth.  pit,  Iflt 


'AUBIONB'S   BIBTORF    OF  THE    SEFOBUAXIOH     Ttuklaio^  k]. 

'  .  1>.  ScoTt,  uitl  U.  Wana,  ILA.  Tbc  Iraulatka  arcTnlllr  mitod  IiJ  1>B 
'ArkisiK.  L«rs>'  tvi>i>.  amsfniiu  nnt».  out  In  any  ntliar  rrilUm.  and  Fnq 
iTUtnllimi,  Ixwiillrurij  .mrrarcij  uu  rtlaaL      Ffrar  Tatx,  ftn^.  <h)Ui.  £:!  k. 

*AUBIOKirB  BISTOBT  OF  THE  BEFOEUATIOH.    BmstaU  Edition; 

Sim.- itii"«li.fit>rni.U.^  sl-jTis     IWulif^fK  ptal-^l  tii  *a<all  hai  ''tar  " 
JiuKnTTuj  Uliulnitiuiu-     Oue  V'll,,  ulut\  y*. 

E  IBBAEL  OP  THE  ALPB      A  conplotc  Hliit«rr  ot  the  VvxAeU 

aT  MhIwI  fW  ViUM*)  Mill  tLclr  Cnlwiu*.     l*iTiMrn1   la  grmi  part  (r<m  v  ^^ 
jmWUuA.  ammM^gg  Auku    UufT«»,   t>.D.      IIlB>lm*l   tn    Mac*  ■ 
'WMUMTllrtiOMWpi't'B  VlW*-    T«>  Vob..  Svo.  oloU.  IS*. 

AJUIKP  HOfBll  Olf^fBB  BEW  TBSTAMEHT.   Wikb  38  StMl  FUt«i 

~"      X3  M*)n  airi  Ftaaa.  and  SB  En^iitn)ii  un  VrcuO.    0  Vub^  pu.t  Kru,  £1  lU.  IM. 

^.BITES'  KOTBS  OH  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT,     naifom  with  tt 

' .  ■ii-l  iriiiitTalt'I  I'K  lAi)  Kii|rr>vl»||>  in>  Wnxl  aiitl  8Im1.    jdt>,  1  V.. 

,'nl<..  7vi    lUnkL't  VdL,I1*  HA. 

BTIOHS    ON    1 

Kbj  Srliuob.     1  Va 

pPXEOSTIA.     TIiaBIUc; 

lV>iia  intrmil    EtUiik*-. 
Dj  U  U4UMI3.  D.D,.  llencra.     t>lli.  3v 

LxKiilga :   H'^i'Tl*  AXD  &iir,  W«fviuk-*qBa)o.  CUj ;  aOil  all  itiwkiDlUn.  (iViJ 


mFraTANT  Nonos. 
GLENFIELD">ATENT 

1(  III-. mil  Siardi  iumI  In  HfrMuJ«»ei'*  Uiini<irT.  A!.rliu«*ni 
nun  iimk)i'>ti<iiiiliitl'<iv<ria  Ijir  »>u1»iin  IiutF.ili.M  •.(  Ili>  KlimfttUl  hUurlj 
■11  uiiT ('iiM<nilur>  to  hr  iiirt'ful.  «h<ni  forvlinitiiB,  U>  nv  llitl  (^  trucf 
tin  och  I'wlivt,  tu  i-ujij  «iii('k  »  t'llunj. 

U'vTiniR>t-!'ini  A  <!ii«  Ulw^ii  an-1  L^iMlnct. 


ftwp  Ui'iii  iiiiiiu. 

"  AliuKdiiar  ii,  i*  n  hk|tlil}  luvful  frTiMiMibin.  Ii.  : 
of  unfiiriiivuiBil  timcl,  jiutry,  [Ki;1ilii)|;i,  Ac^  4nLi  -i 
calvd,  B>  in  fnoiiUy  i>\iu/r,*  ind  no  I>»t>1  ikilp. 

"  AUTHFa  UlU,  ii  kfHl^l,  m>_  LclviDD,  AB>i]  ='■  ' 

Anti>ov  ol ' Vvyd  tod  lU  AdaUvntti-M*.'    'AJvllOnllujit  I^ 

rcnPKCT  PEBEitC'M  ?uuu  amunH  lit", 

AMI   IniT^VI    kHlM    Alio    1    H. 

ABtIuu&,  Ouioitmptio&,  Oouglis,  Oolds,  luid  lU  I  _ 
&ad  LusKR,  ore  liuurod  br 


I  oigg:  ^mdyoro-<ikH&  i 


HE    ECLECTIC. 


iaonil)l9  ^rbirlD  anD  IRtsrrllani;. 


COiVTEMTS, 

'">Uii  ni.VXKV 

IKANriMlOIUTlONH  OP  KROLISB  IVUllIa... 

I  iKY  AND  TiWinBUirS    ... 

:  ,i;il  CXIlI.VI.B         

'  Iff  Mf  THK  yOSiTU 
liliAT  KK?lBWKRif 


L 


LONCOS : 

jrDD  &  GLASS.  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

ASI>  GlUV'fi  TSIS  ROAH 
aoUXIi,  OLAeOOWr  Am  i.    ftOWtETSOK.  ITUJJI. 


•9«" 


"M 


BOOKS    &EOEIVED. 


..Jc  BiploiMini*.  BjE.  K.  H 
London :  T.  tfttlMia  uul  Hi" 


It  thff  Sfmowftil.    Bj  R«v.  E.  Honreo'' 


HigRiintlDnil 
andOlua. 


flfiongngilioiul  Yru  Book,  IMl.    London:  J»it- 


goB  md  WiITord. 


1*^', 


It  J.  FduII.. 
tldgr,  isd  Cr 


-.  ScorMl^.      By  bii  Ni 


'we^'. 


By  JJU.  HOIeoota.     Lflodmi ;  W. 


-  dun :  K.  J.  Tnaldder. 

I  HjrMFClf*  of  int.  DaUu  ani! 
"  H<in«  WtII>T.    Lnndan : 


Br  Oh,  Moore,  U.D 
:.  Snrgent.    ton 


KUPTUBES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS   PATENT 


WHITE'S    WIOC-MAIN    LEVER    TRU! 


(Perfected  and  Exhibited  in  the  Or::it  I 
Ii)»II<iwei1  I7  upwwilsorSiii'  ■ 
innjntion  io  the  curslUe  ' 
spring.  M  onfln  hurtful  lii   < 


JUsolMitann-.  Kr.  WiUI£,  ': 
Prtoe  of  0  Kitiglo  Tnm,  1B»..  21i.,  :'■■■ 
IVire  uf  B  IJoiiUc  Trim,  Sii.  ftl..    1- 
,  PoM-OffiM  OnlwTi  to  be  mmlo  jihtiiWp  t"  .tons  Win; . 

ELASTrC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS, 

ilcriiil  uf  olitvli  llivH  iir.<  mmli'  I1  iv.'.'  1." 
■  jwcoUwly  KF-VSTIC  *oil  l.'OMi'llKSSIlll.K,  •ti.. 
llfflcitjlit  .ml  ii.imunnit>-.iii>..rliii  .dK'n.<i.  oi  V:r.:Ll 

tlMQH,  VAltlCOHK   VKINS,   SPRAINS,   &e.      It   ii    i    r.-.,. 

I  >•  •Irawa  <>n  llku  in  oriliiiiLrj  iitock[nf(.    Ww  fni  7%,  A 


ti  iiiicnry  uftlin  iiiilw)  i*  llip  in<)n  oftltn  snvnritf  iif  tl 
I'UUiiitliiD  ftiul  otliar  nwrkiij  ^adllliiD*.  No  miiw  nn  b*  a' 
'  -  rv«tnuD«J.  Thin  iiui  txrtt  tw  f*rBiui>nUj  vOiictnl  lij  tint  n 
rMiOiL.     8*0  Ru;n1  Hifllul  aoii  Oiiinirpietl  Sodvl;'*  TnumcllcM,^ 

WfilubtjbrO.  ltOBwm.8i«rLlMii>».  ItiLUtl*  HMit«yi,  LooiiMi.    &«ld  1 
tfl[)il>,  in  -J-t,  G>t.,  4k  {XI.  Had  in.  Utttlu. 


'  iSKD  PLACE  of  WORSHIP  f-ff   ths  DEAF  wul  BUM 
ii>.<  for  tbe  Affnl,  rl<^  In  aionactlon  ■itii  \tm  Amutlnian  In  .\mI  of  tka  I 
U,  3IW  Uv|[*i>t  Stinul,  vr. 


1  ndlBoit,  vKii^L  U  ■ 


it-loa  tba 


Kinnler  ■Itnetlfla 

> 'l>H>t.>>iii    iniiiil.  rrflivtlnii  on  Ihi  omiEUoD  of  tba  DraT  aad  T^b,   mnt 
N<i]i;«  till  nKrarity  etmcb  ftii  lii<itlt«Uan, 

Uuiiivt  *ra  rupottftillT  mulndoil  ihat  a  iJnnil  llxiaiT  vW  k  Iwti]  nmt  JiuM  li 
oXjlila  uUJmM  i  anJ  Um  mwm  of  knj  intiuKlUig  taatrUiatun  nill  te  HuwkfMT ' 

IiMiIIbiC  pCLiinUry  scnlrlballuiM : — 


t  tE.lTa.ltT    nifH    Till,    «'l!nK.) 

■CB   OF   A    OBISF    IN    THE   80UTB   SEA   IBI.AIfD8. 

^^  (fiqWTMtf  6y  tJu  Ukt.  J.  ftiWILL,  i:y«Ti  BnUrai  J/(urc»ry,) 
Btu  noMtlf  Im»  iKc^tuil  b/  ITt.  IIkkoi-hii,  1  Nurrolk  Terns,  Mu 
VU  K*M  Moail.  In  wUirii  Ur.  INiVKU  vriiMi— -Iwnd  id*  m  Hnn  »•  piwiltilft  ^ 
■f  Mr.  (^nifftvvK**  tUlao.  Tbn  liut  jnitKalbupndoncallhuUIiinraMCanr 
■*  ilaMjalant  lb*  Chiuf^  Uii  mm  ••«  ViW/  ^mK^,  <<y»*>i.  Imt  Jlr. 
,rn'a  tBcdictM  bu  Wd  tk«  naae*,  mkd»r  Odil,  i'  UmfMiUaffibeiu*  nilDyf 

1*1  _ 


ELASTIQUE    PORTAT 


HEAL    &   SOli 

Have  patented  a  metbod  of  making  a  Si 
Mattress  portable.  Tne  great  objection  t 
usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its  being  so  t 
and  cumbersome. 


SOMMIER   ELASTIQDE    PORTi: 

Is  made  in  tbre«  Bspanto  parte ;  and.  when  joined  togeUii 
oUtfas  elasticity  af  the  best  SPRING  MATTRESa  AsttJ 
stuBlag'  of  wool  or  horse-hair,  it  oannot  liarboar  moth,  (0 
the  11SII&1  SPRING  MATTREBB  is  nry  liable  ;  the  phew 
are  mach  below  tbo«  of  the  bast  SPRING  tSATl 
viz.:— 

3  ft.  wide  by  B  It.  4  in.  long-  £2     5 

3  ft.  6  m.  ,  „         .      a  10 
4:  ft.                   „           „  ...      3  15 

4  ft.  6  m.  „  „  3    0 

5  ft.  „  „  -350 
5  ft.  6  in.          ,.          „         ...    3  10   i 

Tbo  -'  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTAnr,"  ther«Ior«  d 
the  adTontajfos  of  olastioity,  daraliUity,  oleHilUiea. 
biiity,  (ud  oboapneu. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  OAIALOOUE  of  BedltaodA  BeddK 
Bed-room  rumiturs,  seot  &«e  by  p<Ht  on  appIiomtoB. 


HE^L  AMP  jaOJl 

STTENHAMC 


miOE  OKE   BHILLIKG  AND   SIXPENCE 


IUABO&. 


THE    ECLECTIC! 


iBontfil!;  fifblrb)  anH  IBisrFlIan)?. 


COHTENTa. 


OBOEQE  VOX.       

ai'KAKIKO  TO  raRH  a  PAKAULSt^ 

MEniUlK  WIUOH 

ItOTLfiT'H  fmiKT  UV  T88  XkTIIEnt.AKt)S 

THK  lX»IK)M»Or  uonuxt-sM 

oftno'  Monce  op  becbxt  POBUcATiosti. 


MCMmrWoMirMMM.    1.  IW  Sm  OiB-. 
Itn  *t  Ai^m  ■iiMiH  i>al«rv  »  JwmUi* 


JCDD  St  GLASS,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 


W    Dl.tnlAKT  •  n*-.  EIltXBCBcn  ;  D.  *  B.  KHID. 
a.  QALUE.  ULAHtOW:  t>D  J.  ftODt]ITW>!i,  I 


■■■lidi 
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11  VPTUllES.— BY  KOYAL  LETTERS   PATENT 


VHITE'S    lYIOC-MAIN    LEVER   TRUSS 

(Perfected  and  Exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,) 

Is  ulli  wftl  l«y  u]l^^anl^  of  2(K)  Modii'iil  (toiitlt-mon  to  be  the  mc»st  iftVctive 
invi'iiti<»u  in  the  mrative  treatnu'Ut  of  IIKKXIA.  The  use  of  a  steel 
.^I^riiijr,  .^<»  cil'ten  hnrttnl  in  il.s  elU'«"ts,  i.«<  liere  avoided;  a  soit  hiinda>;e 
heinir  wmn  nmndthr  Imdv,  whilo  the  roi|ui.*iteresistinir  jwwer  in  supplied 
l.ytlu'  MOr-MAIX  I'Al)  and  JWTKNT  LF.VKIJ,  tittinjr  with  so  imirh 
east'  anil  ehwene^.'*  tluit  it  eann<»t  be  deteeted  and  may  be  worn  duriiip: 
sKe]>.  A  tlo>eri]»tive  cinnlar  may  be  had  and  the  Truss  (whieh  eunnot 
fail  to  fit)  forwanled  by  ]»«M,  on  the  eireumfercuee  of  the  body  two  inches 
bcb)W  the  hi|»«i  iM'inir  ^ent  to  tlie 

Uanufactarer,  Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 
Priee  of  a  Sinirle  Tru-s,   l(5s.,  2  Is.,  20s.  Od.,  and  :*ls.  r>d.     Postage  U. 
Priee  (»f  a  DoiibU-  Trns<,  ajs.  (>»!.,   J2s..  and  r»2s.  fUl.     Po-»tau'e  Is.  8il.— 
wt-Olfiee  Or<U.'rs  to  be  made  payable  to  Joiix  Wiini:,  P«»st-()iriee,  Pieeadillv. 

ELASTIC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS,     KNEE     CAPS,     Ac, 

Tlie  material  of  >>hitrh  the.*e  an-  made  is  reennmiended  by  the  faeultv  as  l>emg 
»culiarly  Ki.ASTIC  and  Ct^MPlIKSSIIiLi:,  and  the  best'  invention  lor  ^nving 
leient  an<l  permanent  >n]»jiort  in  all  eases  of  WKAKXKSS  and  SSWKLLIXtt  of  th« 
KGS,  VAKICOSK  YKINS,  SPIIAINS,  \e.  It  i.s  porous,  li;rht  in  tcxtupc,  and 
Rx\)en<ive,  and  Ls  drawn  «'U  like  an  ordinary  stoeking.  Priee,  from  7.s.  (id.  tu  lt>».  each. 
>8tage,  6d. 

JOHN   WHITE,    MA18UFACIUREB,  228   FICCABILL7,   LONDON.      (56 


pont  ON  itonwrtiTg  iiAinxc  powt>er,  i-yrnt  uas^aix.— 

t  iwre  tnliJBCUil  finkwins'i  KBll-kiiMrn  U^UAy  I'aUttr  In  rttj  OMsftit  aniljrilt 
SIloroaonplMl  Ui'l  Cbintilml. 

Bnil,  nnr,  Ibkt  Ibe  lofradtuiU  of  whkbil1l<x>inpoMdu>punuulnf  podqualltji 
IDI.I.  Itriii  DODO  of  Ihom  w«  In  Um  Inst  dagrM  It^orlm*-— U  li;  marMrw,  mtinljr 

Ju«?ttii.T  it  ii  a  bighl;  iimI>i1  pTfpsnttlMi,  Ia4*«d.  H  tit  lB>IUpe««bU  In  ftie  iuLia( 
IbnnvBiwI  lircail.  (Hutr;.  ini<HliiEi^  ic.  ud  b  all  SMa  wlicr*  yaiat  cuiDc>t  bt  pro 

*  I  oiiiQtry  I'lann  Htiil  oa  livuO  ttalii.  (fllipiMl) 

E  lliu.  IIiM4Li.  M.l>.,  LoniluB,  AnalfM  »f  lh«  Ijinr:i>t  r4>niury  Coinmlfilaa- 
or  nf '  l''inil  Dod  tia  AdnlUmUiuu.'    '  Ailoltantldna  DatBOtal.'  and  oUuir  irnrlu." 

A'o.'oafc'rlt,  IBW.!.-  (411) 


I'rioe  W. 

E  CHKISTIAX  AND  AUSTIiALIAS  AraEKLY  KEW8. 
in  Unllnnrnn  ntrj  SMwHtaj. 

LmiilMi  Af mU :  Jtnin  AUuM,}(«r1Iridfe  Ktrnt 


Jiul  palilliliod,  trmrn  Srir^  pn'M  1*. 

Lmm.  Anltwe  ul  "TIib  ElTulat,"  kt. 

Ib  TmwnUcni.     |lf  Um  mid"  AnUiar. 
VoLU^tE  UF  SEItMttNS.    Tlio  Scnuaiti  aiv  aim  being  taEUHl  in 
Kumtivn,  prtn  Od.  rndi. 

Loadna  4  W.  Kot  i  Co^  ROfniortar  Bov.  (ta4) 


Kc«  Bvadf,  prlot  1b  6d. 

tF.  n:EE  ciiuiicn  of  scotlaxd'  at  tbk  bar   dp 

COUUON   »BK8E,— 'n»>  CvAnm  Cu*.— Uji  Ibe  Aottor  4f  "  lb*  UlUakW 


TODD'S    W0BK8. 
^  F«p  »*■).,  cloUi,  b. 

IDD'S  COSa'LETE  Wl»HKf>,  toaiainbu!  SnnJay  ScIkmI  Toachet. 
SmiUBl'*  UuiuuX  Kmi'lv  ^FlifaBi,  Oral  LIUb.  Trath  mail*  t^mjila,  IaUkw  la 
'-"D  iFInt  and  Sceund  ^urlta).  vaii  loilM  Bfftna, 

Uiiidun  :  \ViLi.i.x  Tioa,  [■>iun»>I*M.  CSnirtd*.  £.C.  (ttS) 


EOLOGY  SOT  TBtT,  AJiD  TlfUTU  >"0T  NEW,      Thw  ShoM 
TmliH-  in»a  tbF  PnMi«al{etu  i^  UiB  Re*.  F.  S,  Mmaiict.  t^roMtr .'' 
D>rl».     WUh  ■  tsmiaamiy  oTUir  rrcMitt  Slat*  or  1^  AUmmmt  C 
IUt.  CoAatu  UnumtT. 


^       ThTM  ShoM       m 
iiraMn-  JowBtt,  mill       J 


Jvrt  INibMMa,  8a.  1  rf 

ONTHLY  QREETIXO.    Tm  Vtrm  ypmroon  Cbaml  Uabasuh. 

UmAiD  t  JiTps  &  Ou*.  ]>««  IMdp  IMrt,  S.C. 


Jwt  rabfiiliMl.  ■UtcbMl  bt  (mpfwr,  prka  N. 
SABCATn     AND     STTNDAY: 

TWO    VKftWi'h.t       Ilj    Itiu    IlCT.    RoiMT    Ai»iUB. 
I^nlTora  vltli  tb*  diuvi-.  In  wnp^r,  ptim  U. 

ABBATH  DHEAKKRS  INBniOHTON: 

CwrMpviulenM  Wtirwft  tliu  Hrr.  Koam  AnNUx  bmI  iW  Iter.  B<  VuT, 


^^^^V^, Ki«  Brtd|B-atm4.  B.C    ttrichUn ;  Bamoa.  KinK'*-rauL 


i|/nNl/K!»    tiij^    lAWAl    OIL— In   C.^ii.^umpti.m   anif^si^;^ 

\  /     li-  .  .1-1-'  I :;  .1.1.  •   .  '.•••il  i'V  a  r;irlil  i'ul-0.  it  IS  ab*Mlnt«'lv  iwvi;s->.«rvi*>TiHi'.;*4l'. ' 
.--.Is    ;  .  ;••   ^.  ■.:■•:•   ■••:   r:i-..*  j.l.i.v.    0/KNi/.i:i.i  C'lU   Livi:«?  On.   i^  iV:h  ri.'u  ^y  »-| 

•.:   ^o-i-j.  -    r.:::.---i! -hs    V.'l. 'iJ,  lor  l^'yj'.  /.'Yncj".  July  9,  Ih-VJ:  rAr."f/.'-i| 

!*«•.  }■.  I  1  .  I..;.  •  \  'i.  iJ'«u\vj.i%.  ^^i^x'  I/fcn*eo,  'Jl  Litii(t  3Iv;t  rr:«\l9,  L.-i!i-.'!:.   ^l-" 


ii:..!'!'!*    I'i:hr.i>    M    J'il»)M    T'^U  MIS    IN    Ti:X     MFNin'tlS    Al'lLX  V-.' 


.■i\!»  IS!*|  VM     Ril.lt.!     AM>   A    llAP:!*    <?tMf:    «ir 

Asthma.  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Disorders  of  the 

and  Lungs,  are  insured  by 


Bisd 


i.^. 


-•  — — ^-"-  •  -  :-^,.ilU 


< 


I      •    • 

•  .r  ■ 


r:*.-.  r..'.,ii. — (;1.x.»:-..m.  N  •.  J,  Tit.'i.Mi.*— ••  sii..    a;;..  "».• 


-« •.   :  .    .  .-.    •.•••  ■:  i!:-  .i  r   |  .i-^.iui"-.      I!  •;'•  •.•Mi'IiKiI  ru-i  !•»:•  r:?..!  .:  •  '••'   ■:.-••.• 

V."  ■'■     ■    ■  ;:•    ■...;•      •■••  ■•  '  ■*?  «'*-.iir>'.   iJr.  !."• '»•  k'o  I'i".!!.s- isJ-- XV.i:*  r- w  i«-    ;■.:■••. 
!■   •  ..  •■•  tS  ■■-•:«  •   ■»■».     V\\- I  ..i\  i:i>i«'i'>ii.  :i«  fuitl..  V  n-i  ■iiiii.t  :i.|ai;'::,  i;i.;{   tii-   ;.     :•.-   '.     * 
.1  ■•  ■  .•  •  ■  :.■:  ;•..  .1-.  ■   ■•'.iii'r-'.-i.'l  \'-i  \V:i;. ••,{..  h.-r  1,|..>,.1».     \ii|i->,  .V'- ,  .1.  J:,  .v  Si.  \i    i  ^. 

r<»  .-iN'iili:^  \  IM'MM*'  HvK  lRKKS  tiuy  aiv  invaluuSio  lor  c>:-.r:!i-  irj  I 

iLiiiji  t'  «^  \.  i  t .     Tli.y  liuvc  ii  ]ilv:itaui  tjiffie.     Price  Is.  li'l.,  -s.  i>l.,  aii.l  lis 

•  •    ■ 

•  "Af 'l' »N". — livvry  loxof  tin-  irKNiriNE  mpilicine  hns  th».*  w-r-l?  "Dr.  L' 
WA  I'l'.ilS  '•  in  ii'f.ift  I:! tern  on  a  r'.d  'ji'oun'i  in  the  'lovvrnsiient  S:-.r.ij  ■•• 
Wf,!-;:  wi.r.js  AM.   AIIR  C«»r.VIT.i:i-Ell>'   ANP   AN    IMl'uSITl'iN. 


•   *. 


•  ta  >w  ^9 


.Ii-" 


?'.. 


THE    FOOTPRINTS    OP    JESUS: 

A    S:.KIES    OF    TRACTS.    IN    ILLUSTRATED    WRAPPER. 
UN    Till-     LKAUINU    I':Vi:XT.S    IN    TliK    8  AV  U)  U  ti  <    Lii'i 

By  the  Rev.  GEGHQE  ALBERT  ROGERS,  M.A., 

i!i'Minrf.i.?a  01"  ?^^  LnU'.-s.  Il'.ll'iway.  Autlmr  of  **  J.jo.jh's  Wei!,**  *•  Tiio  .Niiro  AacLc-:.'  ■ 

Til!*  a''«)Vc  TithTs  arc  compl'-rc  in  tlmv  .1-.  (*•  I.  V..iiiiiin"«.  «'lijth,piU  ;  or  in  'jriv  li.ii:!5. 
Vil'itnv,  i-ii-x-  1-.  Tiiijy  ir.ay  b*.'  liasUfj-amtiiy  or  in  Packets  at  l.<.  t-.ich,  V-  r  zr-it/'. 
li-i5ii'Ui:'.ii.  >«.Ti«.'«l.  5it  •.»«*.  i»Lr  l«Mj.  liiivei  Horn  tlio  I'riiiior.--,  Jli»i»  A:  iJi.a-s  N«v»  Kn 

I...;'..!.  ?  -.  WiiMiiClM  \  >I\tiNr'»?n,  I'nu-rnosttT  IJim-;     Njst;i;t  ^\  (.•..,,^  IVrii'.:*  M: 

.Ti.'U  i\   liLV--:.  Xi'W   Hri.ljc  Strocl. 


•U.-'.    l';ilii-'iv«i.  rs«-\'.  ^v«,  •■'..•Ij!,  prioi' Is.  <.iiL.  r«»t.lV»v  I'lr  Kij^lit^vn  J?ui!nij-,  «  5-. 

anil   Kiilaifi^d  I-AHli«>n  «•!' 

A    IJ()(.)K    lOK    THE    SOHROWFUL 


oi:. 


.^ibint    (Tuitb    iu  itri  iUludon  to   ^Juman  Suffnxnci. 

iiv  Tin; 
KKV.   l-DMLNJ)  Ur.VWOOD. 
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BY  TUE  AliCHBIsnoP  OF  CANTERBCRY. 

Ju(t  rcodj'.    PoKt  Sra ,  cluiU,  jiHcc  6«.  tttL 

HE  lA'UiJiNCtS  OF  CliHISTIAJIITY.    Dorfwd  froa.  tU  Nm 

»Dd  Rwi)|itii>ii.    Ity  JuiiK  Bum.  Lurd  ArcbbUtukp  of  Ctutcrlnar;.     A  nn 
'    d  with  refurunce  to  rc[^uiit  ob(reli™«. 

Lnodon  I    lUicn^Bii  A.  Co..  187  Fimaihllj.  iWiA 

DEAN    Cr-OSK'8    SKETCOE& 
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€\t  Eclectic  HJant^b  %)ikxtistx. 


On  March  23r<l,  prioe  One  Shilling,  No.  1. 

^  T.    J  A  M  E  S'S    MAGAZINE.     Conducted  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

3     Designed  to  Promote  the  Interests  of  Home,  the  Refinements  of  Life,  and  th« 
immenieut  and  Instruction  of  all  Classes. 

CONTENTS : 
I.     St.  James's.    Bv  Robert  Bell. 
11.    Can  Wronir  be  Right  ?  A  Tale.  By  Mrs  S.  Hall.    Illustrated  by  Phiz. 

III.  IK'liaM.    Bv  Owen  Meredith. 

IV.  What  Florence  Nightingale  haa  Done  and  is  Doing. 

V.  The  Irish  All  SouIh'  Night.     By  the  Author  of"  Paul  Ferrol." 

VI.  Mauve  and  Magenta.    By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.8. 

VU.  Ralph  the  Bailitf.    A  Tale,  in  Three  Purto— Part  I. 

V 11 1 .  Tlie  Legend  of  St.  Christopher.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.- 

IX.  A  Note  on  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews."     By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.  ' 

X.  Among  the  Stars — in  April,     By  Captain  Drayson,  R.A. 

XL  Wlien  I  Love!  For  Music. 

XII.  Puir  Grizel :  A  Tale  o*  ScotUmd. 

XIII.  The  HilLi  of  London.    By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A. 

XIV.  The  Need  of  Sanitary  Knowledge  to  Women.  By  Mrs.  Merrifield 
XV.  Tlie  Song  of  the  Lark  in  the  City.     By  Thomas  Hood. 

XVI.     An  K)xcursus  for  Practical  People. 
XVII.     What  We  Did  without  Him. 
XVII  I.    The  Literature  of  Gossip. 
XIX.     A  Story  for  the  Young  of  the  Household.   By  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall. 

London :  Saundbbs,  Otlet  Sl  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  W.  (443) 


rHE    LONDON    REVIEW.       No.    XXXI.      Eor    AprU.      Gs. 
CoKTSlTTS  ; 
I.     Cuneiform  Evidences. 
II.     Church  Music. 
HI.     The  Sea. 
IV.    TuUian  Husbandry. 
V.     Religious  Liberty. 
VI.    Tlie  Women  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
V 1 1.    Ghost-  Lore  and  Table-Rapping. 
VIII.     Hymns  and  Hymn-Books. 
IX.    The  Chinese  Insurgents^  and  our  Policy  with  refpect  to  them. 
Brief  Literary  Notices. 

London:  Hamiltok,  Adams  &  Co.  (444) 

Just  Published,  price  5s. 

MAN,  Contemplated  in  his  PRIMEVAL^  FALLEN,  REDEEMED,  and 
MILLKNNIAL  Condition.  By  the  Rev.  Nathait  Rousb. 
Chief  Contents. — I.  PBimrrAL  Max — Moral,  Intellectual,  Phyncal,  and  Cironm- 
itantial  Con<lition.  II.  Fallvx  Man— Occasion  of  the  Fall,  Consequences,  Moral 
:hanjrt',  Subscciuont  Intellectual  and  Religions  History.  III.  Redumsd  Maw — 
>criptiire  Doctrine,  Preparatory  Means.  Fundamental  Reasons,  Abaolnte  Retulta  of 
{edcniption,  Conditional  Result^  Justification,  Perfect  Moral*  Purity,  Entail  of 
)epravity  cut  off.  IV.  Millennium — Chronology  of  the  period,  no  Literal  Resurrec- 
ion.  no  Appearance  of  Christ,  no  Literal  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  Glory  of  the 
:hnrch.  Tnivcrsal  Holines!*,  Effect  of  Moral  Purity  on  the  Intellect,  Health,  I-iong  Life, 
ijghleoiw  (Jovetnnient,  T.ade  and  Commerce,  End  of  Tribulation  and  Toil,  Universal 
ilaruiony,  l>ast  Apostaey. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  Q^^) 

TODD'S    AVORKS. 
Fcap  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

r ODD'S    COMPLETE   WORKS,   containing   Sunday  School   Teacher, 
student's  Manual,  Simple  Sketches,  Great  Cities,  Truth  made  Simple,  Lectures  to 
;;hiUlrcn  (First  and  Second  Series),  and  Index  Rerum. 

London  :  William  Tkuo,  Pancras-lane,  Chcapside,  E.C.  (433) 


Now  rondy.    Third  Rclition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4«.  6dL 

THE  CIIinST  OF  IILSTOEY:  an  Argiiinent  Grounded 
of  His  Life  on  Earth.     By  John  Youirfl,  L.L.D.«  Edii 


i 


Edinhurgh. 


JuRt  puhlishcd.    Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
■pVlL  AND  GOOD  :  The  ^fystery.     By  the  same  Author. 

Tho  l:ito  sir  W.  IlAiTinton,  Bart.,  rroftMifior  of  Tangle  and  Metapliysicn  In  the  UnlTitnltyi 
r>r tliiii  iHvtk — "I  Imve  n^ad  'The  Mystery*  with  irreat  interest.  And  much  admire  the  alilll 

r|iir<itloii  i8  trruti'il The  book  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  and  most  aatlsCsctory  whl 

upon  the  sui  J^-ci." 

liondon  :  Wii  ltam  Allan,  9  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  E.C. 

Drft'ucp   of  Ihe  Uoctrinr  of  Baptismal  Regenrralhn^  and  owr  BtfjtliJtmi 

pureljf  Srrijidfral  O'rfJtnids, 

Second  Edition,  enlar^rod.  fcap  8vo.,  3r.  6d. 

rrUK  SE(-0ND  ADAM  and  the  new   IUKTH;    or  t 

JL     oflV.iptisni  as  contained  in   Holy  Scripture.     By  the  Rev.  M.    P,  I 

Vicar  of  Hridj^ewatcr,  Author  of  "  The  Sacrament  of  UeajWHsibility**  (6d.] 

*'  T.if  mo<«t  Ktrlkin;;  ppcuMHrit.v  of  this  umAiI  Utile  work  is,  that  Its  antbor  anniea  almoa 
I  W  the  liihic.    Mifxt  truly  Ano*  lio  remark,  the  baptismal  qnrslion  nee<ls  be  treated  'as  a  Bl 

*  fhurch  qiipstinn.*  nml'he  aimn  accordinRly  to  m\kc  hi«  iNHik  a  hand-bonk  of  Saipture  rell 

•  ;  JiTt  of  tinptixmHl  ditctrlno.    We  hope  that  this  chMracteristic  of  the  Tolnmi*.  which  l«  i 
1 1'  tliroiizhont,  will  nT.iinmend  \l  to  the  attention  of  9on*e  who  wonlJ  be  hopelessly  prejudiee 

(inch  AS  Mr.  Suih'r'i*.  if  It  rame  tiofore  them  with  nrisuments  derived  irom  the  Fathersand  C 
or  in  any  other  more  pecalinrly  ercleslastlcal  sliiipc.*' — QuntiUan. 

London :  Bell  k  Daldt.  18G  Fleet  Street. 


't            \K>'       ~"r»cc""rnR    Kt\/r  c^       •.•-•L\  IE  all  from 

i              r^    ^<^^                 ^  ^^mJ^^^^    Cases  tt  Bury 

K               I  .oO  •  ^S   '  (S«ffolk).-Ii.  the  w 

V^            ^  •   .Mr.  Smith,  of  Bury, 

I  for  advice  and  nied:( 
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WEEKLY   OF F E K IN G S. 

PUBLICATIONS  ON  CHURCH  FINANCE. 

Bv  TUB  Rev.  John   Kobs. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

THK  INQUIRER  DIRECTKD ;  or  Six  Reasons  for  Practising  the 
AVpokly  Offering.     Price  3s.  per  1 00. 

/SPr^  This  Tract  has  been  very  eareAillj  written,  and  it  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  the  system,  and  is  therefore  moat  suitable  for  general 
distribution. 

WEEKLY    OFFERING    RECORD,    Quarterly.      3s.   per  100.    Fire 

Numbers  out. 

(;R^INrr  ^lADE  EASY  AND  TLEASANT,  the  New  Testament  Rule  of 
Christian  Liberality,  by  Weekly  Offerings.  32  pp.,  in  Coloured 
AV  rapper,  price  4(1. 

WEEKLY  OFFEKINGS,  a  Tract  for  General  Distribution.     Is.  per  100. 
ClIiaSTlAN  BENFJ'ICENGE,  30//*  TJiousand,     Ss.  i)er  100. 
VEW  RENTS  :  tlieir  Character  and  Corrective.     38.  per  100. 

THE  YOUTU'S  BIBLICAL  CATECHISM  on  the  Dedication  of 
Pit)perty.     l^yih  llwusawL     3s.  per  100. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Elliott,  Pastor  op  the  Protestant  Evaxoklical 

Church,  Eps<jm. 

THE  L()U1)\S-DAY^  OBLATION— An  Enquir}'  into  the  Practice  of  the 
Primitive  Churches,  price  4d. 

%*  All  the  above  are  sent»  post  free,  by  Judd  &  GLASts,  New  Bridge  Street^ 

London.  

CHURCH    FINANCE. 

Account  Books,  &a»  for  Weekly  OflTeringt.  a.  d. 

Account  Book,  A,  for  Congregation  of  about  80  niembeis  for  3  years...'  3  6 
„     B,  for  Congregation  of  about  180  rcembers,  for  18  months  3  6 
No.  I.,  for  Congregation  of  about  200  members,  for  3  years  7  6 
„         „     No.  11.,  for  Congregation  of  about  360  members,  for  3- 

yi'urs        10  6 

,,         „     No.  111.,  for  Congregation  of  about  6U0  members,  for  3 

years   15  0 

BfK)k  for  Chuix:hes  of  greater  or  less  number  of  Congregation  than  the  fore- 
f^oijig,  and  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  years,  can  be  had  if  required. 

HNVELOPES,i>nw/c</awrfar//icWpe,  per  1000    5  0 

„  Jor  oOOO,  at  per  1000    4C 

N.B.  When  10,000  or  more  are  ordered,  any  it^quired  printing  will  be 

supplied  without  additional  charge. 

r»()XES  for  ditto  (Polished  Oak  and  Deal),  Lined  Baize,  10s.  and  88. 

all  the  aljovc  are  sent  carriage  Jre^,  i>er  retum  of  mail ;  and  can  be  had  onlg 

of  JuuD  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  (Street,  London. 
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Foil  FAMILY  AKMS— Send  Name  and  County  to  the  Eoyal  HenUk 
Studio  and  Library ;  ia  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  Correct  Copy  of  your  Araand 
Bearinp^.  Plain  Sketch,  Ss. ;  in  Heraldic  Colours,  with  written  description,  6t. :  Lofl 
Size,  128.  Family  Pedigrees,  with  original  gjant  of  Arms,  to  whom  and  when  gnafei^ 
the  origin  of  the  name,  all  traced  from  authentic  records,  fee  2  Guineas.  An  Indii^ 
containing  the  Names  of  nearly  all  persons  entitled  to  use  Arms,  as  extracted  from  ttl 
British^lusenm,  Tower  of  London,  Heralds'  College,  &c.,  &c.  The  Manual  of  HenUry, 
400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Qenealoglst,  Lecturer  oa 
Heraldry,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin's  I^nt, 
London,  W.C.     The  Heraldic  Colours  for  Servants'  Liveries,  5s. 

ARMS,  CRESTS,  &c..  Engraved  in  the  Best  Style.  Crest  on  Seals  or 
Kings,  7s.  On  Steel  Die,  6s.  Initials,  Is.  6d.  per  Letter  Book  Plate,  Engravid, 
with  Arms,  10s. ;  or  Crest,  5s.  Postage  and  Registered  Letter,  Is.  extra.  T.  CULLETON, 
Heraldic  Engraver  hy  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  8t 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


SOLID  GOLD  RING  (18  Carat,  Hall  Marked),  Engraved  with  Great, 
42s. ;  Large  Size,  for  Arms,  75s.  On  leceipt  of  P.  O.  Order  the  sizes  will  be  lent  to 
select  from.  T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  St 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

STAMP  YOUR  OWN  PAPER— with  Arms,  Crest,  Initials,  or  Name 
and  Address^  by  means  of  CULLETON'S  PATENT  EMBOSSING  PRESS^  15s.s 
best  Make,  2l8.  Any  person  can  use  them.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


FA^IILY  ARMS,  &c.,  Eiublazoned  for  Painting  on  Carriages  or  Needle- 
work, 6s. ;  Best  Style,  12s. ;  Gothic  and  Modern  Monograms  Designed,  6s.  Anns 
Quartered,  Impaled,  and  Painted  on  Vellum,  according  to  the  laws  of  Heraldry.  By  T. 
CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 


WEDDING  CARDS— For  Lady  and  Gentleman— 50  each.  50  Emboased 
Envelopes,  with  Maiden  Name  printed  inside,  I3s.  Visiting  Cards — A  Copper 
Plate  Engraved  in  any  style,  with  Name,  and  50  Cards  printed,  for  2a.,  poet  me. 
N.B. — All  Orders  executed  by  return  of  post,  for  Stamps  or  Cash.  T.  CULLETON, 
Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lan«L 
London,  W.C. 


MARKING  LIN.EN 

,     MADE      EASY . 


THE  PEN  SUPERSEDED.  —  Mark  your  Linen.  The  best  and  only 
method  of  Marking  Linen,  Silk,  Stockings,  Coarse  Towels,  or  Books,  so  aa  to  prevent 
the  Ink  washing  out,  is  with  CULLE  I'ON'S  PATENT  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATES. 
By  means  of  this  novel  invention  a  thousand  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  marked  in  a  few 
hours.  Initials,  Is.  each ;  Name,  2s.  6il. :  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Cicffc 
Plate,  58.,  with  the  necessary  Directions  for  Use.     Post  free. 

CeHificate  f^om  the  minent  Dr,  Sheridan  Mtispratr,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c 
*"  Several  trials  vHih  Mr.  CULLETONPatont  KlcKtro  Silver- PI jitea,  for  Marking  Unwi,  Indoot  mc  to 
pronounce  thcni  oxcdiont;  the  letters  are  l>enutifully  marked  lit  a  deep  black  colour,  without  blottinir*  and 
after  a  Ion;,'  bolliiijr,  wl»h  cither  Potaw  or  Soda,  tiiey  remain  unalterc<L  Other  Plates  which  I  tried  de- 
comjjouod  the  Ink,  and  in  inany  canes  bumo«l  holes  in  the  l.iuen.  I  can  testii^  Mr.  CULLETON'S  PlaiM 
are  incorrodible,  and  wlU  not  hurt  the  finest  fabric. 

(Signed)        "  SIIKIUDAN  MUSPRATT, 
"May  I5th,  18H"     .  "  "^"'^  "'  ^^u^^^.  UverpooL 

All  Orders  to  be  sent  to  l\ie  Putenteoaaaek.^ioVe'iil^et,'^.  C\3\AA^'\«^,«iSi^Tw5^' 
hrcei,  comer  of  St.  Martin's  "Lane,  XiotvAotv,  "W  .C. 


BENSON'S^ 

"IVrtlKOoii   ot  cBMbuiiEta." 


■  -;  /-■>.(. 


RIIvR  W^i^i  £  til  Ml  anioak. 
Send  Tw«  8UiB|a  tat  ••  Iknaan't  lUBilntlfti  Puttphltf,* 
llntf  anryeaiialniokmor  IVatoli  BOK  BikJ*,  «Itb  Oicic 
VaUto  toM  tu  all  ptf  ta  uf  the  Rtnploo.  fm  by  put,  ur  t» 
India  uBd  tha  <Mcuiln  for  S«.  vun. 
OS  uJ  34  LCDiUTt  BIUs  UlimOS,  &4X  ~ 
IbMblbhMl  1749^ 


RUPTURES.— BY  HOYAL  LHTTEB3    PATENT. 


WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVER   TRUS 

(Perfeettd  uut  ExUUUid  la  Uiit  QtMt  ExUblUoa.  }S51,) 

•f^m  Mnllnl  nnitliiiini  tu  br  llu  Bn«l  > 


lUl  to  bl^  1'iin.K.W  l>;  i-vl,  oil  iIh  liniiuulHnK*  «(  Ibr  lui;  t«»  Hu 

balaw  Ih*  li!ii<  being  ctal  lo  tbo 

MtBtJuinyg,  Mr.  VHITZ.  9St  PtcMilDr.  Lndon. 
TM«  «f  k  Kiuilt:  Tm-.  Ifk.  aU,  361.  S.L.  >a.i  QU  &1.     (\»l«n 
Pr>o>  -tf  <i  1i>'a(>U  IViMa,  31«  n^L.  4;ul.  ui.l  n2>  ivl.     t^••t<■|:v  U  Sg 
PiM(4)(Dis  OnUr*  K-  If  itihI.  [rijiMp  I.-  Jctw  Wkitb.  f'^t-Offl-v,  IVtaUtUj. 

ELASTIC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS,     KNEE     CAPS,     A< 

Tlie  iDAtcrlal  tJ  whub  l^M  are  nxtr  it  rarnmnmiW  b;  tlM  buabj  «•  hi 
ftrullAH;  KLAi^TIC  and  GOUTItlltSIIlLE,  am]  tbo  IhM  LiiTanUna  Ar  ch 
•fliH.'r<!  >ml  p*m<an«Dlra;i.>H  Oi  aU  oa-M  ol'  WEAIUIKM  aaJ  STmUiINQ  of 
lEOC,  VJHUCO^C  VmsV,  el'lUIKtf,  *<J.  Il  ia  yt.ta<a,  l^U  in  hut«n^  i 
Inupi'iHltv,  niul  tt  Anwn  ib  Ske  aa  onllawjr  Uuciiliig.  Prlocc,  U.  diL,  7>.  rat,  ICM.  i 
IS*,  nuk.     Porta^  <mL 

JOBV  wm.  xuvrAirnisxK.  hi  picoastut,  uoTraoa.  <* 


/\XFOKD  ESSAYS  ASD  BKVltW.I     An  buy  oo  CbMtha 
>  raceut  uunlnnLitiau    Bf  (tor.  J.  Krin,  DJL 
LuiiibiB^  JCM>  Jk  tU-iM  Nr*  BifiVuSUott,  EC. 


Clu(^  l«tt«ml.     Prin  :1b,  01. 


PICrrnKS    of   the    rA^r :    TIi«    HiMory  at  the  Bintiflt  Chi 
Bom-m.M-tlw-n'alv.    WHh  tlluirtnlioea  of  VlUa^,  Ctepd.  anil  itdi.-«I-bin 


Lnbdon  :  Jvhd  Jk  OuM,  Naw  IMllfn 


rttVC  Mpp.  in  Vnppcr.    ToofianM  Monttil;, 


iif  Uw  CoimtsM  af  BniitLngdi 


1  JrsD  A  Otaii.  Kcw  Bridge  8tro«t.  B,C. 
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Oli  FAMILY  ARMS— Send  Name  and  County  to  the  Boyal 

Studio  and  Library ;  in  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  Coirect  Copy  of  yonr 


Bearing!).  Plain  Sketch,  3s. ;  in  Heraldic  Colours,  with  written  description,  6i. :  Lap 
Size,  12s.  Family  Pedigrees,  with  original  grant  of  Arms,  to  whom  and  when  gmA^ 
the  origin  of  the  name,  all  traced  from  authentic  records,  fee  2  Goineaa*  An  laiHb 
containing  the  Names  of  nearly  all  persons  entitled  to  use  Arms,  aa  eztmeted  ftom  III 
Britisli^Iusenm,  Tower  of  Ijondon,  Heralds'  College,  &c.,  &c.  The  Manoal  of. 
400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free.  By  T.  CULLETOX,  Qenealogiat» 
Heraldry,  at  the  Mtichuuics'  Institute,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  3Cartin'a 
London,  W.C.     The  Heraldic  Colours  for  Servants'  Liveries,  6». 


Amis,  CHESTS,  <t(.'.,  Engraved  in  the  Best  Style.  Crest  on  Seala  « 
Kings,  7s.  On  Steel  Die,  6s.  Initials,  Is.  6d.  per  Letter  Book  Plate,  Engraie^ 
with  Arms,  10s. ;  or  Crest,  5s.  Postage  and  Registered  Letter,  Is.  extra.  T.  CULLETOS^ 
Heraldic  Engraver  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  ooimer  of  9L 

Martin's  Lunc,  London,  W.C. 


SOLID  G(.)LD  KIXG  (1«  Carat,  Hall  Marked),  Engraved  with  Ciw^ 
'l'2s. ;  Large  Si/o,  for  Arms,  75s.  On  teceipt  of  P.  O.  Order  the  aisee  will  be  mbI  le 
select  from.  T.  CULLKTOX,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  8L 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


STAMP  YOUJJ  OWX  PAPER— with  Aims,  Ci-ost,  Initials,  op  Namt 
and  Address,  hy  ni.'nns  of  CULLETON'S  PATENT  EMBOSSING  PBESS^  ISej 
best  Make,  21s.  Any  person  can  use  them.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the 
of  Tra<le,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


I^AMILY  AK.MS,  S:.c.,  Kiuhlazouod  for  Painting  on  Carriages  or  Needle- 
work, 6s. ;  Host  style.  12s. ;  (iothio  and  Modern  Monograms  Defllsned,  6e.  Aim 
Quartered,  Imp:ile<l,  and'  Painted  on  VeUuni,  according  to  the  laws  of  nermldry.  Bj  T« 
CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  St.  MartM 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 

WEDDING  CAPJ)S— For  Lady  and  Gentleman— 50  each.  50  Embowd 
Knvelopes.  with  ^laiden  Name  printed  inside,  13s.  Visiting  Cftrde— A  GSopMr 
Plate  Engraved  in  any  style,  with  Name,  and  50  Cards  printed,  for  ^^  poflnm 
N.B. — All  Orders  executed  by  return  of  post,  for  Stamps  or  Cash.  T.  CULLKIOir 
Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  ^-^^^ 
London,  W.C. 


MARKING  LIN.EN 


rpiIE   PEN   SUPKRSEDKD.  — Mark  your  Linen.     The  best  and  taij 

JL     method  of  Marking  Linen,  Silk,  Stockings,  Coarse  Towels,  or  Books,  so  iitn  iHiiiwt 


the  Ink  washing  out,  is  with  CLM.LK  TON'S  PATENT  KLKCTRO-SILVER  PLATES. 
By  means  of  this  novel  invention  a  thousand  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  marked  in  a  §&m 
hours.     Initials,  Is.  each;    Name,  2s.  (mI.  :    Set  of  Moveable  Nurnben,  2e.6d.s 
Plate,  5s..  with  the  nwessary  Directions  for  Use,     Post  free. 

C^Hijirofr/rnn,  fhr  fntiiifnt  Dr.  Sh-ridan  Mnsprat',  FJl.S ,  Prnfesaor  of  Chemigtr^,  && 
"'■  St'v.ral  tri.il.H  vUh  Mr.  rri.l.i:T(>Xl*ati;nl  i:!oilr.>  Silvrr-ri;itoi«.  for  Marking  Unto,  iuimm m»  wm 
pTtnunuu-v  (In  m  i\c<"i'nt ;  thi-  htl.r.i  an-lM-auiiliilly  in.irk»'«l  in  ii  dfi-ji  lilnck  colour,  witbinit  UotiS^t  flii 
Mftrr  ji  lull;:  li-'iiin'T,  wi'lM-iiln  r  ri»ia*s  »ir  Siiil.i,  tiioy  r.Mimiii  iiiiHltorcil.  Other  riates  whi^  I  Msi  4e» 
n»m|ifm.i|  iin.  i,ii^,  .|,„i  in  i,i.,„v  r;iM'8  luinifl  h.'li  N  in'  Uio  l.iiu'ii.  1  cuii  tcmify  Mr.  CULLETOVS 
arc  incorrwlihlf,  and  will  nut  hurt  th«  fiium  fal.rjc. 

(Signed)        "  SHKRlbAX  MCSPRATT, 
•'.Va,U'/M«-a"    .  -Collcg.  of  Chemistry, 

All  Orders  to  be  >ent  to  the  Patentee  and  Sole  Maker,  T.  CULLETON,  26 
Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C. 
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DATI  DUE 

APR  1  8  2003 
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